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Eight-Week Term (38 class days) 


May 25, Mon, _....___. Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

June 15-16, Mon.-Tues. _Final Registration 
June 16-17, Tuexs Wed. Schedule Adjustment 
June 17, Wed. Cllasswork begins 
June 17-22, Wed.-Mon.. Special exam period 
July 3, Fri. — Independence Day Holiday 
July 13-23 __.. — for Fall Quarter 
July 21, Tues... Mid-quarter 
August 1], Tues. — _Classwork ends for term 
August 12-13, Wed.- Thurs. Final exams for term 
August 24, Mon. ..... Classwork ends for quarter 
August 25-27, Tues.-Thurs._.. Final exams 
for quarter 


August 28, Fri._. Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1970—Foall Quarter (502 class days) 


August 26, Wed. Last day for completing 
applications for admission 
September 16-18, Wed.-Fri.__ Final Registration 
September 18, 21, Fri.-Mon. Schedule 
Adjustment 
Classwork begins 
Special 

exam period 
Mid-quarter 

_ Registration for 
Winter Quarter 
October 27, Tues... General Faculty Meeting 
November 25-29, Noon Wed.-Sun. _—..Thanks- 
giving Holidays 

November 30-December 4 Schedule distribution 
and fee payment for Winter Quarter 
December 2, Wed. = _Classwork ends 
December 3, 4, 7, 8, Thurs- Tues. Final exams 
December 9, Wed. Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


September 21, Mon. 
September 21-24, Mon.-Thurs. 


October 23, Fri. 3 
October 26-November 5... 


1971—Winter Quarter (48 class days) 


December 14, Mon. Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

Final Registration 
Schedule Adjustment 
___Classwork begins 
Special exam period 


January 4, Mon. _ 
January 4-5, Mon.-Tues. 
January 5, Tues. 2 
January 5-8, Tues.-Fri._— 





NOTE: Schedule distribution and fee 
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February 1-11. Registration for Spring Quarter 
February 8, Mon... ___...__.___ Mid-quarter 
March 8-12, Mon.-Fri Schedule distribution 

and fee payment for Spring Quarter 
March I], Thurs... —__. _.._..Classwork ends 
March 12, 13, 15, 16, Fri.-Tues Final exams 
March 17, Wed... ___Grraduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1971—Spring Quorter (48 class days) 


March 4, Thurs __.Last day for completing 
applications for admission 
March 25, Thurs... _. _. Final Registration 
March 25-26, Thurs.-Fri...Schedule Adjustment 
March 26, Fri. — lasswork begins 
March 26-31, Fri.-Wed.....Special exam period 
April 26-May 6 ._____ Registration, Summer or 
Fall Quarters 

April 27, Tues... General Faculty Meeting 
April 29, Thurs. ..——-__________ Mid -quarter 
May 27-June 1, Thurs.-Tues..___.___._ Schedule 
distribution and fee payment for 

Summer Quarter 

June |, Tues..._.__ __.._____Classwork ends 
Jund Final exams 
June 8, Tues....______Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


*1971—Summer Quarter (48 class days) and 
Eight-Week Term (38 class days) 


May 24, Mon... Last day for completing 

applications for admission 
June 15-16, Tues.-Wed. Final Registration 
June 16-17, Wed.-Thurs...Schedule Adjustment 
June 17, Thurs... Classwork begins 
June 17-22, Thurs.-Tues._Special exam period 
July 5, Mon, ___.... Independence Day Holiday 
July 12-22... Registration for Fall Quarter 
July 26, Mon... ___________ Mid-quarter 
August 10, Tues._...__Classwork ends for term 
August 11-12, Wed.Thurs..Final exams for term 
August 24, Tues..____Classwork ends for quarter 
August 25-27, Wed.-Fri.. Final exams for quarter 
August 28, Sat... _.....__ Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


ayment for the Fall 
Quarter will be accomplished by mail prior to the 


opening of the quarter. 


*All dates in the Summer Quarter are tentative and are 


subject to final approval prior to 1971-72 catalog printing. 
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Board of ‘Trustees 


Under the organic and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University is 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each congres- 
sional district, as these districts were constituted on January |, 1961, an extra 
member from the congressional district in which the institution is located, and 
the Governor and State Superintendent of Education, who are ex-officio mem- 
bers. The Governor is Chairman. Members of the Board of Trustees are ap- 
penis by the Governor by and with the advice and consent of the State 

nate and hold office for terms of twelve years. Members of the board receive 
no compensation. Trustees serve until reappointed or their successors are named. 

The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility in 
the hands of an administrative officer at Auburn University. The institution is 
grouped for administrative purposes into divisions, —— and departments. 


Members of the Board 


His Excellency, Avsert P. Brewer, Governor, President 


EES ar ttre nin MON MOIIOLY 
Ernest Stone, State Superintendent of Education (Ex-Officio) _. Montgomery 
Term Expires 1971 
Name District Home 
R. C. BAMBERG Sixth Uniontown 
Repus CoLrrer Eighth Decatur 
Joun W. Overton Second Montgomery 
Term Expires 1975 
Joun Pace, Ill First Mobile 
Sim A. THOMAS Third Eufaula 
Roserts H. Brown Third Opelika 
FRANK P. SAMrorp, Vice President Ninth Birmingham 
Term Expires 1979 
WiLuiAM NICHOLS Fourth Sylacauga 
Jesse Cucp Fifth Albertville 
WaALsTon HEsTER Seventh Russellville 


First District Counties: Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, 
Washington and Wilcox. 

SECOND District Counties: Baldwin, Butler, Conecuh, Covington, Cren- 
shaw, Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery and Pike. 

Tuirp District Counties: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Dale, Geneva, Henry, 
Houston, Lee, Macon and Russell. 

FourtH District Counties: Autauga, Calhoun, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, Elmore, 
St. Clair and Talladega. 

FirtH District Counties: Chambers, Cherokee, Cleburne, DeKalb, Etowah, 
Marshall, Randolph and Tallapoosa. 

SixtH District Counties: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Perry, Shelby, 
Sumter and Tuscaloosa, 

SeventH District Counties: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, 
Marion, Pickens, Walker and Winston. 


EicHTH District Counties: Colbert, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Lime- 
stone, Madison and Morgan. 


Nintu Disrricr County: Jefferson, 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY 


HARRY M. PHILPOTT, A.B., Pu.D., D.D., LL.D., LL.D. 
President 


WILFORD S. BAILEY, D.V.M., M.S., Sc.D. 
Vice President for Academic and Administrative Affairs 


BEN T. LANHAM, JR., B.S., M.S., PH.D. 
Vice President for Research 


FRED R. ROBERTSON, B.S., M.S., Dr. P.A. 
Vice President for Extension 


H. HANLY FUNDERBURK, B:S., M:S., PH.D. 
Vice President - Montgomery 


KATHARINE C. CATER, A.B., M.A., MS., Lrrr.D. 
Dean of Women 


JAMES E, FOY, A.B., M.A., Pu.D. 
Dean, Student Affairs 


L. E. FUNCHESS, B.S., M.S. 
Director of Buildings & Grounds 


WILLIAM T. INGRAM 
Business Manager 


TAYLOR D. LITTLETON, B.S., M.A., Px.D. 
Dean of Undergraduate Studies 


W. V. PARKER, A.B., M.A., Pu.D. 
Dean, Graduate School 


JOSEPH B. SARVER, B.S. 
Director of Development 


EDWIN V. SMITH, BS., M.S., PH.D. 
Director of Agricultural Experiment Station System 
Dean, School of Agriculture 


WILBUR A. TINCHER. A.B., M.A., Ep.D. 
Director of Educational Services 


H. FLOYD VALLERY, B.A., M.A., Ep.D. 
Assistant to the President 


J. HERBERT WHITE, BS. 
Director of University Relations 
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The University 


History 


Chartered on February 1, 1856, as the Methodist-sponsored East Alabama 
Male College, Auburn University formally opened on October |, 1859. In 
1861, the Civil War interrupted the institution's growth. 


The Methodist Church, unable to support the college financially after the 
war, presented it to the State of Alabama on February 26, 1872. The Alabama 
Legislature, having previously accepted the Morrill Act of 1862, established at 
Auburn the Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, the first land-grant 
college in the South separate from the state university. Women students were 
first admitted in 1892. 


The college was renamed The Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 1899 in 
recognition of its enlarged program of teaching the sciences and arts as well 
as agriculture and the mechanic arts, Through its divisions of Instruction, 
Research, and Extension, Auburn touches the lives of most Alabamians. 


Auburn's greatest growth and development has been experienced since 
World War Il. The enrollment has inereased to 14,525 on the main campus. 


In 1967, the Legislature approved a $5 million bond issue for an Auburn 
University campus at Montgomery. Auburn had agreed to take over the Unt- 
versity of Alabama Extension Center and to develop it into a degree granting 
branch if the necessary funding could be made available. The citizens ol 
Montgomery raised the funds for the purchase of a 500-acre site east of Mont 
gomery on Interstate 85. The new campus is expected to be occupied in 1971. 
Auburn University at Montgomery admitted its first freshman class in Sep- 
tember, 1969, It is a four-year accredited institution. 


Auburn University at Montgomery also administers the graduate program 
at Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base; operates the Auburn University 
Extension Center at Selma; and is developing a continuing education program 
for the Montgomery area. Evrollment in the fall of 1969 at Montgomery was 
812, giving Auburn University a total enrollment of 15,337. 


Auburn's multi-million dollar plant is comprised of 57 main buildings 
located on 1,871 acres on the main campus and 500 acres on the Montgomery 
campus. Agricultural Experiment Station holdings over the state amount to an 
additional 16,814 acres. 


The City of Auburn, in Lee County, was incorporated in 1838. It is 60 
tiles east of Montgomery, 120 miles southeast of Birmingham, and 125 miles 
southwest of Atlanta, Ga. Auburn sits astride the junction of the Piedmont 
plateau and the Coastal Plain at an elevation of 732 feet and experiences 
moderate temperatures throughout the year. The city has an area of about 
20 square miles and a population of approximately 20,000, 
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Purposes of Auburn University 


To maintain a community of learning where knowledge may be preserved, 
disseminated, and increased. (This is the fundamental purpose of all universi- 
ties. To the extent that it fulfills this basic purpose of a university, Auburn 
University will fulfill its several particular purposes which are listed below.) 


To provide the opportunity to all qualified young people of the State, 
regardless of their economic or social background, for a liberal and practical 
education. 


To provide the State, the region, and the nation with educated young 
people who have the disciplined minds, the knowledge, and the skills to con- 
tribute needed leadership and services to society and who will help perpetuate 
the moral and political values upon which our society is based, 


To conduct a broad program of public and private research, basic and 
applied, for the general increase of human knowledge, for the benefit of 
society in meeting its scientific, economic and social problems, and for the 
stimulation of the faculty and students in their quest for knowledge. 


To carry knowledge and its benefits to the people of the State by means 
of extension programs and the use of the mass media of communications in 
order to help all citizens improve their technical and cultural capabilities. 


To conserve our cultural heritage through support of scholarly and creative 
work in the humanities, social sciences, and the arts so that the University may 
serve both students and citizens of the State as a focal center where the cultural 
traditions of our civilization are kept alive and transmitted to the future. 


To engage constantly in an examination of the particular objectives, goals 
and programs of the University in the light of new knowledge and of changing 
social conditions; and as a part of this constant re-examination, to seck ever 
more efficient and economical means of fulfilling the University’s purposes. 


Functions 


The official seal of Auburn University carries three words, Instruction. 
Research, and Extension, indicating the three functional areas through which 
the institution operates as the State’s Land-Grant University. 


Instruction 


The University's instructional purpose is twofold: to stimulate the student 
to reach his full potential as « human being through a respect for intellectual 
inquiry and an understanding of the cultural tradition of which he is a part; 
and to provide him with the knowledge and skills that will allow him to make 
his way successfully in a demanding and practical world. 


The undergraduate curriculum at Auburn University is therefore conceived 
as a process wherein general and specialized studies are harmonized to produce 
a graduate (a) who has pursued one study area in depth (conventionally, the 
departmental major) for vocational or professional ends; but (b) who has also 
undergone intellectual experiences in representative academic disciplines: math- 
ematics and the natural sciences, the humanities, and the social sciences. 
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Thus each student at Auburn University must complete, in addition to the 
“depth” requirements of his specialized area, a program of liberal education 
studies comprising approximately 25 percent of the total number of hours in 
his bachelor’s degree program. The minimal University liberal education pro- 
gram is described in detail on page 57. 


The baccalaureate degree is offered by the nine undergraduate academic 
schools incorporated in Auburn University, including 63 departments for 
specialized study. Master's and doctoral degrees are offered through the Grad- 
uate School. Military instruction is offered through programs in Air, Military, 
and Naval Science. 


Research 


The land-grant college upon its inception accepted responsibility for dis- 
covering and organizing knowledge in agriculture and related fields largely 
because of lack of subject matter for instruction. 


The purposes of research suggested in the Hatch Act of 1887 provided 
for establishment and support of the Agricultural Experiment Station, Its ob 
jectives were to conduct research bearing on the agricultural industry, to aid 
in acquiring information on subjects connected with agriculture, and to pro 
mote scientific investigation into the principles and applications of agriculture. 


In 1929 the Engineering Experiment Station was established to assist in- 
dustries in the State to improve manufacturing processes and to study unde 
veloped natural resources and methods by which they may be converted into 
marketable products. Its services are available to industry, governmental 
agencies, and to citizens of the State. 


In 1944 a Research Council was formed to further research, to discover 
and develop research talent, to cooperate with all agencies for the betterment 
of the South, to foster and encourage learning in natural science, social science, 
the humanities, agriculture and engineering, and to promote liberal and prac- 
tical education in the several pursuits of life. 


The Water Resources Research Institute was established in 1965 to stimu- 
late and sponsor water resources research and the training of scientists in water 
and other resources as they affect water. 


The Nuclear Science Center was completed in 1967. This facility provides 
research and teaching space for use by all departments for work in all phases 
of the pure and applied aspects of the nuclear science field. Work is being 
done in the areas of agriculture, chemistry, engineering, home economics, 
pharmacy, physics and veterinary medicine. 


In 1967 the Office of Contract and Grant Development was established 
within the Office of the Vice President for Research to coordinate and service 
University policies and procedures relating to extramural programs in instruc- 
tion, research, and extension, and to handle the activities formerly handled by 
the Auburn Research Foundation. Auburn's fastest expanding research area is 
sponsored research — contract and grant research supported by Federal, State, 
Foundation, and private agencies in all units of the institution. 


The continuing objectives of the University are to further the frontiers 
of knowledge in all areas and to discover new and better ways of doing things 
through broadened programs of research, 
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Every academic school on the Auburn campus is involved in research, 
Auburn's faculty and graduate students are actively increasing man’s under- 
standing of man and the world in which he lives. In the sciences, the quest 
is for new knowledge. In the arts, humanities, and social sciences, the search 
is for new meanings. 


While University interests are in applying scienufic study and findings to 
current problems, equal interests exist in preparing scholars, thinkers, and 
workers for the future, and leaders competent in the use of the fruits of research. 


The growth and development of University research parallels that of 
graduate enrollment. Individual research by faculty members and graduate 
students is encouraged and extensive programs of basic and applied research 
are continually expanding throughout the institution, 


Extension 


The development and implementation of extension programs is one of 
Auburn University’s major responsibilities. Programs are designed to enable 
the University to provide a wide variety of educational services to farms, homes, 
industries, communities, and municipalities throughout Alabama. Over the 
years, Auburn University, by lectures, publications, demonstrations, and other 
educational methods, has extended the results of research and instruction and 
countless other services to the people of Alabama. 


The Cooperative Extension Service is the oldest of the formally organized 
Extension Services at Auburn University. It was created by the Smith-Lever 
Act passed by the National Congress in 1914. Educational programs imple 
mented by the Cooperative Extension Service are conducted in accordance with 
a Memorandum of Understanding between Auburn University and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Programs in each of the 67 Alabama coun 
ties are conducted under a Memorandum of Understanding between Auburn 
University and the county governing body, 


Cooperative Extension Service programs are organized broadly around 
agriculture, marketing, home economics, youth activities, community improve, 
ment and resource development. 


The Engineering Extension Service was established in 1937 to implement 
educational programs deyeloped in the School of Engineering and to provide 
educational services which would more adequately meet the needs of industries 
in the state. Programs of this service include short courses, conferences, work- 


shops, and other methods of extending technical assistance to Alabama in- 
dustries. 


Extension programs are also conducted through the Extension Division by 
the Schools of Architecture and Fine Arts, Arts and Sciences, Business, Educa- 
tion, Pharmacy, and Veterinary Medicine. In addition, Educational Television 
presents public service programs, and the Ralph Brown Draughon Library 
works cooperatively with city, county and regional libraries to make literary 
materials available to people throughout the State. 


In all of its extension and service programs, Auburn University continu 
ously strives to serve the people, communities, and industries of Alabama more 
adequately by relating its competencies to their needs. 
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The Academic Program 
Fields of Study 


Auburn University offers work in many fields. The student has an oppor. 
tunity for specialization and the pursuit of particular interests in the several 
Schools including the Graduate School. 

For instructional purposes, the University is organized into the following 
Schools: Agriculture, Architecture and Fine Arts, Arts and Sciences, Business, 
Education, Engineering, Home Economics, Pharmacy, Veterinary Medicine, and 
the Graduate School. 

Instruction is given in each School through four quarters of approximately 
1] weeks each. 

Resident instruction in the University is offered through Schools and De- 
partments as indicated below. Regular curricula offered and degrees conferred 
by the several Schools are also listed. 


School of Agriculture, includes the Departments of Agricultural Economics 
& Rural Sociology, Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy and Soils, Animal 
Science, Botany and Plant Pathology, Dairy Science, Forestry, Horticulture, 
Poultry Science, and Zoology-Entomology. Curricula offered are: Agricultural 
Science, Agricultural Business and Economics, Agricultural Engineering, Bio- 
logical Sciences, Food Science, Forest Management, Ornamental Horticulture, 
and Wood Technology. Within each curriculum students are permitted to 
major in line with their special interests. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Science, Agricultural Business 
and Economics, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences (Botany, Ento- 
mology, Fisheries Management, Wildlife Management, Zoology), Food Science, 
Forestry, Ornamental Horticulture, and Wood Technology. 


School of Architecture and Fine Arts, includes the Departments of Archi- 
tecture, Art, Building Technology, Music, and Theatre. Curricula offered are: 
Architecture, Building Construction, Fine Arts, Industrial Design, Intertor 
Design, Music (Majors in Applied Music, Church Organ Music, Music History 
and Literature, Theory and Composition) Theatre, and Visual Design, 

Degrees; Bachelor of Architecture, Arts, Building Construction, Fine Arts, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Music. 


School of Arts and Sciences, includes the Departments of Chemistry, 
English, Foreign Languages, Geology, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Politi- 
cal Science, Physics, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech. Curricula offered are: 
The General Curriculum (Majors in Humanities, and Natural and Soctal 
Sciences), Pre-Professional (Pre-Law, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Pharmacy, 
and Pre-Veterinary Medicine), and Special (Chemistry, Geology, Laboratory 
Technology, Law Enforcement, Mathematics, Physics, and Applied Physics). 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 

School of Business, includes Departments of Economics, Finance and Ac 
counting, Management and Marketing and Transportation. 

Degree: Bachelor of Science. 


School of Education, includes the Departments of Administration and 
Supervision; Counselor Education; Elementary Education; Foundations of Edu- 
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cation; Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Secondary Education; and 
Vocational and Adult Education. Undergraduate curricula offered are: Ele- 
mentary Education, including Early Childhood Education and Special Education 
(Mental Retardation); Secondary Education with majors or minors in Art; 
Business Education; English; Health Education; Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation; Vocational Home Economics; Mathematics; Foreign Lan- 
guage; Music; Educational Media (School Library Science and Audio-Visual); 
Science; Social Science; Speech; Speech Correction and Theatre; and Voca- 
tional and Adult Education with majors or minors in Adult Education; Agri- 
cultural Education; Basic Vocational Education; Distributwe Education; In- 
dustrial Arts; Rehabilitation Services; and Trades and Industrial Education. 
Degree: Bachelor of Science in Education. 


School of Engineering, includes the Departments of Aerospace Engineering, 
Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Engineering 
Graphics, Industrial Laboratories, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Textile Engineering, and a Pre-Engineering program for entering fresh- 
men engineering students. This School offers curricula in Aerospace Engineer- 
ing, Aviation Management, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Materials Engi- 
neering, Textile Chemistry, Textile Engineering, and Textile Management. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, Chem- 
ical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical Engineering, Materials Engineering, Textile Chemistry, Textile 
Engineering, and Textile Management. 


School of Home Economics, includes the Departments of Consumer Affairs, 
Family and Child Development, and Nutrition and Foods. This school offers 
curricula in: Clothing, Textiles and Related Art with options in Textile De- 
sign, Textile Science, and Clothing; Fashion Merchandising; Housing, Interior 
Furnishings & Equipment, with options in Interior Furnishings and Household 
Equipment; Family Life & Early Childhood Education; Home Management and 
Family Economics; Family & Child Services; Institution Food Management; 
Nutrition & Foods; and Pre-Nursing Science. 


Degree: Bachelor of Science, 


_ School of Pharmacy, includes the areas of Pharmacy, Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry, Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, Pharmacy Administration, and offers a 
curriculum in Pharmacy. 


Degree: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


_ School of Veterinary Medicine, includes the Departments of Anatomy and 
Histology, Microbiology, Pathology and Parasitology, Physiology and Pharma- 
cology, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, and Small Animal Surgery and 
Medicine, and offers a curriculum in Veterinary Medicine, 


Degree: Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Graduate School, administers programs leading to the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Agriculture, Master of Arts in 
College Teaching, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Building Construction, Master 
of Business, Master of Education, and Master of Home Economics. Beyond the 
Master's degree, programs are offered leading to the degrees of Specialist in 
Education, Doctor of Education, and Doctor of Philosophy. The Master of 
Urban and Regional Planning is the newest graduate degree. 
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Reserve Officers Training Corps, includes the Department of Air Force 
Aerospace Studies, the Department of Military Science, and the Department 
of Naval Science. 


The Campus and Buildings 


Located on the Auburn campus are 58 major classroom, research, and 
service buildings. ‘There are 24 women’s dormitories; two men’s dormitories, an 
athletic dormitory and $84 apartments for married students in the Caroline 
Draughon Village. The main campus consists of 1,871 acres, of which 420 are 
intensively maintained. 

The Auburn Memorial Coliseum was completed and occupied in January, 
1969. The arena seats 13,000, and it has stage facilities for conversion to audi- 
torium use. It is occupied and used jointly by the Athletic Department and the 
Physical Education Department. The coliseum also has an auxiliary gymnasium 
und a swimming pool. 

Haley Center, a 10-story classroom and office building, was completed and 
occupied in the summer of 1969. Primary use of the Center is assigned the 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Education. 


Through the Auburn University Development Program, a new organiza- 
tion enabling Auburn alumni and friends to support the University, funds for 
the construction of a Nuclear Science Center were made available. A $1,400,000 
Nuclear Science Center is now in use. 

Direction of the Auburn University Development Program is under a 55- 
member board known as the Auburn University Development Council. All 
gifts obtained through the Development Program are received by the Auburn 
University Foundation, a corporation created expressly for that purpose and 
administered by a seven-man board of directors, 


Experiment Station Properties 


The Agricultural Experiment Station System of Auburn University owns 
16,731 acres of land at the ten substations, four experiment fields, four forestry 
units, plant breeding unit, ornamental horticulture field station, foundation 
seed stocks farm, and the main station at Auburn, Locations and acreages of 
the above mentioned units are as follows: 


Main Station Auburn Lee 4,453 
Substations: 
Black Belt Marion Junction Dallas 1,116 
Chilton Area Horticulture Clanton Chilton 161 
Gulf Coast Fairhope Baldwin 800 
Lower Coastal Plain Camden Wilcox 2,755 
North Alabama Horticulture Cullman Cullman 160 
Piedmont Camp Hill Tallapoosa 1,409 
Sand Mountain Crossville DeKalb 536 
Tennessee Valley Belle Mina Limestone 760 
Upper Coastal Plain Winfield Marion and 
Fayette 735 


Wiregrass Headland Henry 532 
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Experiment Fields: 


Brewton Brewton Escambia 80 

Monroeville Monroeville Monroe 79 

Prattville Prattville Autauga 80 

Tuskegee Tuskegee Macon 237 
Plant Breeding Unit Tallassee Elmore 664 
Ornamental Horticulture 

Field Station Spring Hill Mobile 22 
Foundation Seed Stocks Farm Thorsby Chilton 180 


In addition to the above, there are 1,972 acres at the Forestry Units in 
Autauga, Barbour, Coosa, and Fayeue Counties, 


Library Facilities 


The Ralph Brown Draughon Library, opened in January, 1965, has a study 
capacity for 2,000 students and room for one million volumes. Spacious reading 
rooms are separated by glass walls, giving a panoramic view of each floor, with 
fluorescent lights, contemporary furniture, and open book stacks aiding the 
student in his study. 


The Library also contains 98 closed carrels for the use of faculty members 
and graduate students engaged in library research, seven rooms for listening 
to recordings and a projection room with 108 theatre seats where special edu- 
cational films may be viewed. The building is completely air-conditioned and 
has public elevators for use of patrons. 


On July 1, 1969, the Library contained 626,261 volumes and more than 
500,000 publications of federal and state governments. Materials issued by the 
various branches of the federal government, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration and others are re- 
ceived on depository account. The collections in microphotographic reproduc- 
tion are being increased rapidly. Each floor or division has one or more special 
reading rooms for various microforms. 


Agricultural and engineering experiment station bulletins and others are 
available. Quantities of books, dissertations, and documents are received on 
microfilm and microcards, as well as important newspapers and periodicals, 
More than 8,600 serials are being received as of July J, 1969; back files are 
available for a large portion of these titles. 


A number of special collections are maintained by the Library. Some of 
these are the George Petrie Memorial Collection, presented by Miss Kate Lane; 
the Flagg Architecture Library, given by the Alabama Institute of Architects; 
the Hodson Collection on the History of Agriculture, presented by Mr, Edgar 
A. Hodson, Arkansas State Agronomist; the personal library of the late Mrs. 
B. B. Ross; an excellent sports collection, donated by Mr. C. W. (Bill) Streit; 
and many others. The Library also contains a collection of documents and 
publications in Alabama history and government. 


Borrowing privileges are extended to the members of the administrative, 
research, instruction, and extension staffs of the University: to University 
alumni and to governmental departments and agencies located in Auburn. 
Loan privileges are also extended to all citizens of the State by inter-library 
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loan requests through their local libraries; to all students in residence; and to 
members of the Auburn Research Foundation. 


Books for reserve use by the various classes are located in the Reserve 
Book Department on the first level. There is also a large reserve reading 
room, a general reading room, the Special Collections Department, a projection 
room and a browsing room on this floor. Popular and contemporary books, 
magazines and newspapers are available here. Housed on the second floor are 
the Humanities Division, the bibliography area, the Technical Services areca, 
the Circulation Division, and the Administrative Offices, The third floor is 
devoted entirely to the Social Sciences, and the fourth floor to Science and 
Technology. 


Branch libraries on campus are the Architecture Library and the Veterinary 
Library. Hours of service vary in the branch libraries. 


The Department of Archives, located on the first floor, accumulates and 
makes available the University archives, manuscripts, letters, notebooks, articles, 
papers and other materials of or by the various staffs of the institution; also 
similar materials dealing with the State of Alabama and the South in general. 
The Department is not open all hours the Library is open; patrons and visitors 
may call the Department for information, 


Sources of Revenue 


Auburn University derives its support from the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and from other sources. Funds are as follows: 


1. Direct annual appropriations made by the State for support, main- 
tenance, and development of public education, including campus in- 
struction, agricultural research, agricultural extension, engineering re- 
search, and educational television. 

2. Special appropriations made by the State for buildings, purchase of 
lands, and improvements. 

3, Funds derived from the original endowment of the institution under 
the Federal Land-Grant Act and earnings from other subsequently 
acquired endowment funds, 

4. Income derived from the payment by students of fees and other 

charges. All tuition at Auburn University is free, except to non 

residents of Alabama, but certain fees are assessed to cover specific 

Services. 

The Morrill fund appropriated by the United States Government for 

the instruction of students in the sciences relating to agriculture and 

the mechanic arts and in the English language, literature, and for 
the training of teachers in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

6, Funds received from the State of Alabama through the Smith-Hughes 
Act derived from the congressional appropriation and paid to Auburn 
University for its work in the training of teachers of agriculture and 
home economics. 

7. Such revolving funds as may be incident to the operation of any 
department where it is advisable to sell or dispose of products pro. 
duced in the course of conducting the Agricultural Experiment Station 
or any other unit of the institution. 


ur 
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Gifts, grants, and donations received from alumni, private individuals, 
and organizations both for general and restricted educational pur- 
poses, including scholarships, 

Direct annual appropriations made by the United States Government 
for research purposes and devoted to investigation of scientific agri- 
cultural problems. These funds are also for research purposes in con- 
nection with investigation of new experiments bearing directly on the 
production, manufacture, preparation, use, distribution, and marketing 
of agricultural products, and research work regarding Home Economics, 
and for the purpose of publishing these results. 

Direct appropriations made by the United States Government for the 
Cooperative Extension Service in support of County Agricultural and 
Extension Home Agents, for the support of boys’ and girls’ 4-H club 
work, and for other types of extension work in agriculture and home 
economics in the several counties of Alabama. 


- Each county in the State makes certain appropriations to supplement 


those from the United States Government and the State of Alabama 
for the support of the Cooperative Extension Service. 


. Funds received from industry, governmental agencies, and private in- 


dividuals for special contractual research projects which are handled 
through the Office of Contract and Grant Development by organized 
research units and/or in appropriate academic schools. 


For Prospective Students 


Admissions 


General Admissions Information 


Application Instructions 


Application for admission to any undergraduate school or curriculum of 
the University must be made to the Admissions Office, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama 36830, The necessary application forms and specific instruc 
tions may be obtained from the Admissions Office, 


Students may apply for admission to any quarter of a given calendar year 
as early as October | of the preceding year, Because of the large number of 
applications, credentials should be filed at the earliest possible time, In every 
case, complete admission credentials, including the physical examination report, 
must be filed at least three weeks prior to the opening of the quarter in which 
admission is desired. The University reserves the right, however, to establish 
earlier deadlines should the number of applicants exceed the number of stu- 
dents who can be adequately housed or instructed. 


A ten dollar ($10.00) application processing fee must accompany all appli- 
cations for admission. This fee is required for all undergraduate applications 
and is not refundable or applicable to registration or tuition fees. In submitting 
admission credentials, applicants must give complete and accurate information. 
False or misleading statements can result in denial of admission or cancellation 
of registration. 


A provisional notice of acceptance may be issued after submission of only 
the application form and up-to-date academic documents, but each applicant 
must complete and return, at least three weeks prior to the opening date of the 
quarter in which admission is desired, a medical examination report on a form 
which will be furnished by the University. The University reserves the right 
to require any student to submit to such additional medical examinations as 
are believed advisable for the protection of the University community, and to 
refuse admission to any applicant whose health record indicates a condition 
which college work would affect adversely or which would be harmful to the 
students of the University. Any applicant who fails to comply with this re- 
quirement will not be admitted to the University. 


Applicants may be admitted to most undergraduate curricula in any quar- 
ter; however, to Veterinary Medicine, they may be admitted in the Fall Quarter 
only. For additional information about admission to Veterinary Medicine, see 
page 172. 


Non-Resident Students 


Preference is given to the admission of residents of Alabama; however, 
applications from out-of-state residents will be accepted. The number of out- 
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of-state students who are accepted will be determined by the availability of 
facilities and faculty. 

In assessing fees, students are classified as resident and non-resident stu- 
dents. Non-resident students (except Graduate students and sons and daughters 
of ministers) are required to pay a tuition fee. The term “resident” as used in 
this policy is interpreted to mean the state in which the parents are domiciled. 
Guardian is interpreted to mean a bona-fide guardian appointed in a judicial 
decision by a court of law. 

A resident, if under 21 years of age, is one whose parents or guardian have 
been residents of Alabama for at least 12 consecutive months preceding the 
original enrollment or whose parents were residents of Alabama at the time 
of their deaths and who has not acquired residence in another state. In all 
cases of guardianship, the period of guardianship must have been not less than 

2 months at the time of original enrollment. If the parents are divorced, 
residence will be determined by the residency of the parent to whom the court 
has granted custody, 

A resident student, if over 21 years of age, is one whose parents are or were 
at the time of their deaths residents of Alabama and who has not acquired 
residency in another state; or who, as an adult, has been a resident of Alabama 
for at least 12 consecutive months preceding the original enrollment; or who 
is the wife of a man who has been a resident of Alabama for at least 12 con- 
secutive months preceding the original enrollment. 


Alabama laws provide that residency may not be acquired by attendance at 
an institution of higher learning. Students whose residency follows that of 
parents or guardian shall be considered to have gained or lost residency in 
Alabama while in college according to changes of residence of parents or 
guardian. For fee purposes, residence shall not be considered to have been 
gained until 12 months after such persons have become residents of Alabama. 
A dependent of a member of the Armed Forces stationed in Alabama on active 
duty by official orders shall not be liable for payment of non-resident tuition 
during the period of military assignment in Alabama, 


Any question concerning residency should be directed to the Registrar. 
The burden of proof of residency is upon the student. A non-resident student 
who registers improperly under the above regulations will be required to pay 
not only the non-resident fee, but also a penalty fee. 


PreCollege Counseling Program 


_ As a means of helping entering freshmen and transfer students to make 
wiser decisions in choosing their field of study and to adjust more readily to 


their first quarter of college life, Auburn University has instituted the Pre 
College Counseling Program. 


Summer program for fall quarter freshmen — The summer program for 
freshmen entering the fall quarter consists of a series of sessions on campus. 
During these sessions students talk with trained counselors and are given the 


— to plan, with advisors, a schedule for their first quarter of college 
work. 


Program for freshmen entering winter, spring, or summer quarters — Stu- 
dents entering Auburn University as first quarter freshmen for any quarter, 


other than the fall quarter, are usually required to report to campus one day 
early for counseling activities. 
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Program for transfer students — Transfer students entering the winter, 
spring, or summer quarters are usually required to report to campus one day 
earlier than other students. Transfer students entering the fall quarter are 
given the opportunity to attend a program in the latter part of the summer 
to meet with advisors in order to have their transcripts evaluated and plan a 
schedule for the fall quarter. 


Admission To Freshman Class 
Standard Admission 


Commensurate with available faculty and facilities, favorable consideration 
for admission will be given to graduates of accredited secondary schools whose 
college ability test scores and high school grades indicate they can be successful 
in fields of study in which they seek enrollment. 

Although the University makes few stipulations about definite high school 
courses, all students planning to apply for admission should emphasize in their 
programs the following subjects: English, mathematics, social studies, sciences, 
and foreign languages. A minimum of 16 high school units is required for 
admission. Four of these units may be vocational subjects. 

Students applying for admission to the professional curricula in architec- 
ture and interior design will be required to make a satisfactory score on the 
Architectural School Aptitude Test. Application for this test must be made 
to the Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, N. J. 98540. Tests 
are given on certain dates at the Auburn campus as well as at other university 
and college campuses throughout the United States. 

Alabama residents are required to complete the American College Test 
(ACT) on one of the announced national testing dates. Either the ACT or the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board 
will be accepted for applicants from states other than Alabama. High school 
students may secure application forms and information regarding the tests from 
their principals or counselors. Scores attained on these tests are used as a 
partial basis for admission, for placement in English, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics, and for awarding university-administered scholarships and loans. 

At least one unit of college preparatory mathematics (geometry or algebra) 
is required for admission to any curriculum. Curricula which list the course 
MH 159 or the course MH 160 presuppose a competence in the mathematics 
commonly taught in high school geometry and second-year algebra; and cur- 
ricula which list MH 161 as a first course in mathematics presuppose, in addi- 
tion, competence in high school “analysis” (specifically, the function concept, 
graphs of functions, the trigonometric functions). A deficiency in this latter 
material can be made up by taking the course MH 160 at Auburn. Auburn 
University offers no course comparable to high school geometry or to first and 
second year high school algebra. 

Applicants of mature age who have not graduated from high school may 
be considered for freshman admission if scores made on the USAFI General 
Educational Development Test, the American College Test and/or such special 
achievement tests or subject examinations as may be recommended by the 
Committee on Admissions, indicate educational attainment equivalent to gradu- 
ation from high school. Applicants from non-accredited high schools may be 
accepted if they make satisfactory scores on tests prescribed by the Committce 
on Admissions. 
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Early Admission 


Students of high academic promise may be admitted directly from the 
eleventh year of school without the secondary school diploma. Basic require- 
ments for early admission are: 


1. Proper personal qualifications, 


2. Superior competence and preparation as evidenced by the high school 
record, and by satisfactory scores on pre-admission aptitude tests, College 
Entrance Examination Board achievement tests in English, mathematics, 
and history or a science, pre-registration placement tests, or proficiency 
tests administered by appropriate departments at Auburn University. 


3. A letter from the principal recommending the applicant as to emo- 
tional and social maturity and readiness for college work, and indicating 
approval of his early admission. 


Details of procedure for consideration of early admission can be obtained 
from the Admissions Office. 


Advanced Standing Program 


Under the Advanced Standing Program, able students of superior prepara- 
tion are afforded the opportunity of being placed in programs suited to their 
abilities and preparation for college study. Some exceptionally able students 
may be admitted prior to high school graduation. (See “Early Admission.”) 
High school graduates of superior achievement may be able to qualify for ad- 
vanced placement and for credit which may count toward degree requirements. 


Advanced Placement — Entering freshmen who demonstrate superior prep- 
aration are accorded the opportunity of qualifying for advanced placement 
and/or credit, not to exceed a total of 45 quarter hours, in the following areas: 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, English, Foreign Language, History, Mathematics, 
Physics and Zoology. 


Advanced placement or credit may be granted to entering freshmen 
who during their senior year in high school have made satisfactory 
scores on the College Board Advanced Placement Examinations. 

A student with special competence in a specific area, as evidenced by 
high school grades and scores on college ability or achievement tests, 
may apply for a departmental examination which may quality him 
for advanced placement or credit in that department. 


The amount of credit allowable through advanced placement is determined 
by the dean and the department head concerned. A brochure describing the 
Advanced Standing Program will be forwarded by the Office of High School 
Relations upon request. 


_ Proficiency Examinations — Proficiency Examinations similar to final ex- 
aminations may be administered by a department upon application of the 
individual student. A student who has pursued college-level work in secondary 
school, in class or on a tutorial basis, or through private study, may make 
application for a proficiency examination. If he earns a satisfactory grade, he 


will be eligible for placement in an advanced course and for credit in the 
subject covered by the examination, 
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Admission Of Transfer Students 


An applicant who was not eligible for admission to the University upon 
graduation from high school must present a minimum of 96 quarter hours or 
64 semester hours of college work attempted in order to be considered for 
admission as a transfer student. 


For residents of Alabama or other states party to the Southern Regional 
Education Board, a satisfactory citizenship record, an overall average of “C” or 
better on all college work attempted,* and eligibility to re-enter the last in- 
stitution attended are required for transfer admission. For residents of other 
states, in addition to the other two stipulations, an overall “B” average on all 
college work attempted is required, Entrance examinations may be required of 
applicants transferring from colleges with which the University has had little 
or no experience. 


sraduation from a junior college does not of itself assure an applicant of 
admission to Auburn, Such applicants must also present an overall average of 
“GC” or better on all work attempted, The maximum credit allowed for work 
done in a junior college will not exceed the number of hours required in the 
first two years of the student's curriculum at Auburn. 


Each applicant must submit two official transcripts of his record from each 
institution attended. It may also be necessary for a transfer applicant to submit 
one transcript of his high school record. 


Acceptance of Transfer Credit — The amount of transfer credit and ad- 
vanced standing allowed will be determined by the appropriate dean and the 
Registrar. Acceptance of "D" grades is determined by the dean, except that 
credit is allowed in Freshman English only on grades of "C" or better. See 
page 48. 

Students transferring from institutions not fully accredited by the appropri- 
ate regional agency may be granted provisional credit. When provisional credit 
is allowed, the final amount of credit will be determined after the student has 
completed one year of course work (credit hours and residence quarters) at 
Auburn University. If a “C" average is not achieved, the amount of credit will 
be reduced in proportion to the number of hours in which a “C" or higher 
grade is not earned, 


A student who has completed course work at an accredited college prior to 
his graduation from secondary school can transfer full credit provided; (1) the 
college credits are not used as secondary school graduation requirements, (2) the 
student has a “C" average on the courses transferred, and (3) the credits would 
normally be accepted in the curriculum of his choice. If the college credits are 
used to meet the student's secondary school graduation requirements, he may 
apply for credit through advanced placement or a departmental proficiency 
examination, ‘The department head and the student's dean will determine the 
appropriate action. 


Admission Of Transient Students 


A student in good standing in an accredited college or university may be 
admitted to Auburn University as a transient student when available faculty 
and facilities permit. 


“When computing the overall grade avera Auburn University uses the 3.0 system and 
counts all grades earned, including those earned in courses which were later repeated. 
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To be eligible for consideration for admission, a transient student applicant 
must submit a satisfactory medical report and the Transient Student Form (in 
duplicate) properly completed and signed by the Dean or Registrar of the 
college or university in which he is currently enrolled. 


Permission to enroll in courses on a transient basis is granted for one 
quarter only, and a student who wishes to seek re-entry in the transient classi- 
fication must submit another Transievt Student Form, It must be understood 
that transient student permission does not constitute admission or formal 
matriculation as a regularly enrolled student (degree candidate); however, a 
transient student is subject to the same fees and regulations as a regular stu- 
dent, except that ROTC, physical education, and academic continuation in 
residence requirements shall not apply. 


It is the responsibility of the transient student to check with the academic 
department olfering the courses in which the student wishes to enroll to de- 
termine if he has met course prerequisites and if he has the necessary prepara- 
tion to take the courses desired. 


If at any time a transient student desires to enroll as a regular student, 
he must make formal application for admission to the University as a transfer 


student and submit two complete transcripts from each college or university 
attended. 


Admission Of Unclassified Students 


For residents of Alabama and other states party to the Southern Regional 
Education Board, admission to undergraduate programs as an Unclassified 
Student may be granted on the basis of a baccalaureate degree from an ac 
credited senior college or university. For residents of other states, Unclassified 
Student admission may be granted on the basis of the baccalaureate degree and 
an overall “B” average. Students desiring to enroll in this classification must 
submit the same admission credentials as transfer applicants. 


Admission Of Special Students 


Persons who cannot fulfill the regular admission requirements for freshman 
standing but otherwise have acquired adequate preparation for university 
courses may be admitted as special students on approval of the Committee on 
Admissions and the dean concerned. Course credits earned by special students 
generally cannot be used as credit toward a degree at N\uburn University. 


To change from one campus of the University to the other, special students 


must obtain permission of the Admissions Committee on the campus to which 
they wish to transfer. | 


sUran 


Admission Of International Students 


The University welcomes admission inquiries from international students. 
However, due to limited facilities, only those students who are academically 
strong will be given serious admissions consideration, In addition to being 
academically strong, an international student should be proficient in English. 
In all cases, English proficiency is determined by the student's submitting 
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satisfactory results on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (T OEFL), 
offered by the Educational Testing Service, Box 899, Princeton, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. 08540. 


A prospective international student should initially send all of his academic 
credentials to the Admissions Office for an evaluation. If the prospective stu- 
dent appears to be academically qualified for admission and shows promise of 
success in his chosen field of study, he then will be asked to make formal appli- 
cation. The formal application must be accompanied by a recent photograph 
and a non-refundable U.S. $10.00 application fee. If the applicant presents 
satisfactory TOEFL results and evidence that he has sufficient funds to pay for 
his college expenses (there is no form of financial assistance for undergraduate 
international students), he will be sent an acceptance and the form 1-20 which 
is the authorization for a student visa. For additional information prospective 
international students should contact the Admissions Office, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama, U.S.A. 36830. 


Admission Of Auditors 


When available faculty and facilities permit, a person not desiring admis- 
sion for course credit may be allowed to audit a lecture course or the lecture 
part of a combined lecture and laboratory course with the approval of the 
Admissions Office, the student's dean, and the head of the department in which 
the course is offered. A formal application for admission must be filed, but 
the $10.00 application processing fee and the physical examination report are 
not required. (See Auditing Privilege, page 47.) 


Admission To Graduate Standing 


Admission to graduate standing is granted only by the Graduate School of 
the University. Graduation with a Bachelor's degree or its equivalent from an 
accredited college or university plus submission of satisfactory scores on the 
Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examinations are requisite for admission 
to the Graduate School. The undergraduate preparation of each applicant for 
admission must also satisfy the requirements of a screening committee of the 
school or department in which he desires to major, Any student in good stand. 
ing in any recognized graduate school who wishes to enroll in the summer 
session, in an off-campus workshop or in a short session and who plans to return 
to his former college may be admitted as a “graduate transient.” For further 
information see section on The Graduate School and contact the Graduate 
School for a special catalog. 


Re-admission Of Former Students 


Students who have attended Auburn University and desire to re-enter must 
secure a registration permit from the Registrar's Office. Students who have 
attended another institution for one (1) quarter or semester must be eligible 
to re-enter the institution attended, Students attending another institution for 
more than one (1) quarter or semester must also have carned at other institu- 
tions attended an overall average of “C” or better to be eligible to re-enter 
Auburn University. Two (2) transcripts must be furnished the Registrar's 
Office from the institution attended. 
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Living Accommodations 


There is general agreement that a university education is not limited to 
classroom activities. Desirably, important supplementary benefits are derived 
from the experience of living within an educational environment. The minimal 
housing requirements should be that accommodations are comfortable and 
healthful and that surroundings are conducive to study. The proper living 
conditions will help students to do better in their studies and can provide 
opportunities for personal and social growth. 


Men Students 


Auburn University has dormitory accommodations for approximately 1,100 
men students. The men’s dormitories are in two areas, Magnolia Dormitories 
and Sewell Dormitories. 

Magnolia Dormitories consist of Magnolia Hall and Bullard Hall. To- 
gether they provide housing for 931 men. The buildings are of brick, hollow 
tile, and steel construction and have recently been renovated. They are located 
on the northwestern part of the campus with structures interconnected to form 
a harmonious architectural and living pattern. The units are arranged into 
divisions of approximately 40 students. These divisions, wherein residents share 
the experiences of living and working together, form the nucleus of the dormi- 
tory program. There is a resident adviser in each division. Resident advisers 
are assisted by senior advisers, under the supervision of the director, in carrying 
out the dormitory program. 

Two students customarily share a room in Magnolia Dormitories. Each stu- 
dent has his own single bed, closet, and study table. The dormitories contain 
a dining hall, well appointed lounge and recreational areas, a post office, a 
snack shop, and other facilities to make a complete living unit. The director 
and senior advisers have their apartments in the buildings. 

Roy Sewell Dormitory, which houses 144 scholarship athletes, is equipped 
with dining facilities and is supervised by a resident staff member. There are 
two students in each of the 72 rooms, with separate study hall and lounge. 


Room Reservations — In order to provide housing for its students at the 
lowest rate possible, Auburn University must operate Magnolia Dormitories 
on the basis of a contract for the academic year and/or the Summer Quarter. 
The academic year consists of the Fall, Winter, and Spring Quarters; or, that 
portion of this period following the quarter for which a student is accepted 
for Magnolia Dormitories. The Summer Quarter is regarded as a separate con- 
tract period. 

Men who have been notified of tentative admission by the University are 
eligible for housing in Magnolia Dormitories. Requests for housing application 
forms should be addressed to the Director, Magnolia Dormitories. Applicants 
will be notified promptly if housing applications for that school quarter are 
in excess of capacity. The completed application, with a $25.00 check payable 
to Auburn University for room reservation deposit, should be returned to the 
Director, Magnolia Dormitories, as soon as possible. Room deposits are held 
to cover possible loss and/or damage to dormitory property and are not ap- 
plicable to payments of room rents. The completed Housing Agreement, with 
prepaid rent for at least one quarter, must reach the Dormitories office not 
later than the applicable deadline, 
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Refunds of room deposit and prepaid rent will be made under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


1, When reservations for the Fall Quarter are cancelled on or before 
August 1, prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter. 

2, When Winter Quarter reservations, which would be the FIRST quar- 
ter of residence, are cancelled on or before December 15. 

3. When Spring Quarter reservations, which would be the FIRST quar- 
ter of residence, are cancelled on or before March 1. 

4. When reservations for the Summer Quarter are cancelled on or before 
May 15. 

5. When room is vacated at the end of a contract period and no future 
reservations are desired. 

6. When a student is prevented from returning because of scholastic de- 
ficiencies. 

7. When a resident is drafted into military service during a contract 
period. 

8. When personal illness, or physical injury, necessitates withdrawal dur- 
ing a contract period. 

9. When a student graduates from the University, or terminates his 
Housing Agreement in order to participate in one of the University’s 
short term programs (Co-op, Vet. intern, practice teaching). 

10, When a student withdraws from the University at the end of a school 
quarter. 


Conditions governing refunds of room deposits and prepaid rent in certain 
other circumstances are detailed in the Magnolia Dormitories Housing Agree- 
ment. Note that a student who has signed an Agreement and who enrolls that 
quarter will be held responsible for fulfilling his Agreement. A student who 
has signed an Agreement and who does not enroll will be charged full rental 
for that quarter but will receive a refund of his room deposit, A student who 
has applied for housing, has not cancelled before the applicable deadline, but 
“a9 not signed an Agreement will forfeit his room deposit regardless of whether 

e enrolls. 


Careful precautionary measures are taken in all University dormitories and 
apartments to assure the security of the residents and their personal property. 
However, the University does not insure personal property of the residents and 
is not responsible for damage to, or loss of, personal property of occupants of 
University owned facilities. The University reserves the right to inspect peri- 
odically the rooms of students living in University housing. 


Room and Board Charges — Room rent for air-conditioned rooms in 
Magnolia Dormitories is $90.00 per school quarter. Rent for rooms not air- 
conditioned is $70.00 per quarter. When available, private rooms are 50 percent 
additional, Residents of Magnolia Dormitories may elect to take meals in 
Magnolia Dining Hall, or elsewhere. The charge for meals, seven days a week 
(20 meals) in the Dining Hall is $185.00 per school quarter. The charge for 
meals, five days a week (14 meals)‘ is $155.00 per quarter. The charge for two 
meals a day (9 meals a week), per quarter, is $142.00. All board charges are 
subject to payment of applicable sales tax. Although every effort will be made 
to maintain the present room and board rates, it may be necessary to increase 
these charges if related costs advance abnormally. 
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Room rent for the first quarter of residence in Magnolia Dormitories is 
payable in advance to that Office not later than: Fall Quarter — August 1; 
Winter Quarter — December 15; Spring Quarter — March 1; Summer Quar 
ter — May 15. Payment may be made for one quarter, or for the full academic 
year. Rent due, following the first quarter of residence, is payable at the 
beginning of each quarter. Board accounts for students electing to take meals 
in Magnolia Dormitories are also due and payable in full at the beginning of 
each quarter, However, when deemed necessary, arrangements may be made 
with the Cashier in the Magnolia Dormitories Office for payment in not more 
than three installments. 

Students who, at the beginning of a quarter, elect to have meals in Mag- 
nolia Dining Hall may withdraw from such arrangements within the first two 
weeks of the quarter. In these instances, there is a minimum charge for the 
two weeks plus a $7.50 cancellation charge. No change in board arrangements 
may be made by dormitory residents after this period has elapsed. Students 
withdrawing from school after two weeks will be charged on a daily basis plus 
the $7.50 cancellation charge. 


Off-Campus Housing. The majority of the male students reside in fraternity 
houses and in privately-owned housing within the community. These accommo- 
dations include dormitories, boarding houses, homes, trailers, and apartments. 
Charges for rooms without meals range from $60.00 to $150.00 for each school 
quarter. Prices for meals in the various restaurants and boarding houses range 
from $170.00 to $200.00 per quarter. 

University representatives neither inspect nor approve off-campus housing. 
The only requirement is that the accommodations conform to the local code 
of health and safety regulations. However, the same general rules of student 
conduct apply in off-campus residences as are applicable in University operated 
dormitories. It is justifiably assumed that the conduct of each student living 
off-campus will reflect maturity of judgment and a feeling of pride in being a 
member of the Auburn community. 

Thorough familiarity with the terms of the rental agreement and personal 
contact with the owner, or agent, will help avoid future misunderstandings. 
The quality of accommodations and the distance from the campus can best be 
determined through actual inspection before renting. A current file of available 
off-campus accommodations is maintained in the Office of Student Affairs, 504 
Martin Hall. Lists of off-campus room vacancies are available upon request 
during the two months preceding the Fall Quarter, 


Women Students 


Housing for approximately 2,800 women is furnished in the women’s 
dormitories. Residence in the dormitories is compulsory for all women students 
unless the Dean of Women gives them special permission to live elsewhere, 
A head resident is in charge of each dormitory and serves as counselor to the 
students as well as dormitory hostess. Women students are subject at all times 
to regulations of the University and the Associated Women Students. 

All students residing in the dormitories must eat in the University dining 
halls where meals are served under the supervision of trained dietitians, Costs 
for special diets will be borne by the student, 

The women's dormitories consist of the main dormitory group and the 
South Women’s Dormitories. 
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In the main dormitory groups are the following: 


No, Name No. Name 
1 Elizabeth Harper Hall VIII Ella Lupton Hall 
If Kate Conway Broun Hall IX Helen Keller Hall 
Il) Willie Little Hall X Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
IV Kate Teague Hall XIE Dana King Gatchell Hall 
V Letitia Dowdell Hall Alumni Hall 
VI Allie Glenn Hall Auburn Hall 
VII Mary Lane Hall Noble Hall 


Harper, Broun, Little, and Teague Halls, Social Center and the Women’s 
Dining Hall form a quadrangle in the foreground of the dormitory area located 
across from the Auburn Union. The Dining Hall is readily accessible to all 
the dormitories in the area. Each of the dormitories, I through X, houses 
approximately 100 girls and is arranged in suites consisting of two double 
rooms connected by a tiled bathroom. The rooms are equipped with twin beds, 
a double desk, two desk chairs, a reading lamp, a bedside table, an easy chair 
and two chests. Lounge space is furnished in each building. Dormitories I 
through IV and VII are air-conditioned. 

Dana Gatchell Hall, located on Mell Street, adjacent to the other dormi- 
tories, houses approximately 50 girls. It has community baths located at the 
end of the hallways and is furnished in a manner similar to the other dormi- 
tories. Gatchell Hall is a cooperative dormitory. Here the girls prepare their 
own meals and do their own cleaning: as a result, cost of room and board is 
much less than in the other dormitories. 

Alumni Hall, located on South College Street, houses approximately 100 
girls. This dormitory has its own dining hall located in the basement of the 
building. The rooms are not in suites, there are community baths, and the 
furnishings are the same as in the other dormitories. 

Auburn Hall, on East Thach Avenue, houses 182 girls. Community baths 
are located conveniently on each floor. The girls living here take their meals 
in Alumni Dining Hall, approximately two blocks away. 

Noble Hall is located on West Magnolia, next to Magnolia Dormitory for 
men, It houses 170 girls and was newly decorated and furnished throughout in 
the fall of 1968. The rooms are not in suites and there are community baths 
on each floor. Girls living here take their meals in Magnolia Dining Hall. 

The offices of the Dean of Women, the Assistant Dean of Women, the 
Assistant to the Dean of Women, the Dormitory Supervisor, and cashier's 
office, are located in Social Center. In addition, there are two large living 
rooms, a dining room, and a kitchen which may be used by student groups. 
The post office for the girls in this area is located on the ground floor of the 
Women's Dining Hall. 

The South Women’s Dormitories are located in the area in front of the 
President's home. Ten new air-conditioned dormitories, a dining hall, and an 
administration building are in the group. 

The dormitories are: 


A Mollie Hollifield Hall F Dixie Bibb Graves Hall 

B Annie Smith Duncan Hall G Camille Early Dowell Hall 
CG Marguerite Toomer Hall H Stella White Knapp Hall 
D Zoe Dobbs Hall J Mary Boyd Hall 

E Berta Dunn Hall K Sarah Sasnett Hall 
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Each of the three-story dormitories houses 110 girls and the six-story dormi- 
tories, Sasnett and Boyd, house 216 girls. The rooms are arranged in suites 
with a connecting bath between each two double rooms. Each room is furnished 
with twin beds, a bedside table, two desks and desk chairs, a double dresser 
and an easy chair. A formal lounge and an informal lounge are in each dormi- 
tory, with study rooms on each floor. 


The administration building, Lucille Burton Hall, is similar to Social 
Center and houses the office of the Head of Women’s Housing, an Assistant to 
the Dean of Women, and the Assistant to the Dormitory Supervisor, the cash- 
ier’s office and the post office for this area, There are several attractive lounges 
in the building and a number of guest rooms are on the second floor. 


All students provide their own bed linens and any other items they may 
wish to use to make their rooms more attractive. 


Room rent per school quarter is $95 in Auburn and Alumni Halls, $105 in 
the non-air-conditioned dormitories, $115 in Noble Hall, and $125 in the air-con- 
ditioned dormitories. This includes the cost of private phones which are 
located in each room. If a student moves into a room at the first of the 
quarter and then withdraws from the dormitory, she is charged a minimum of 
1/3 of the room rent for the quarter. 


All women students are required to take meals in the dormitory dining 
halls. There are three meal plans available. The cost of the seven days per 
week plan is $175 plus sales tax. The cost of the five days per weck plan is 
$145 plus sales tax. The cost of the nine meals per week plan is $132 plus sales 
tax. The room and board charges will be collected when the student arrives 
on the campus. 


Room Reservations — Dormitory reservation forms will be mailed to the 
applicant at the time she is accepted for admission to the University. This form 
must be returned to the Head of Women's Housing with a deposit of $25.00 
within three weeks of the date of acceptance. No room reservation is binding 
until this fee has been received. 


Refund of room reservation fees will be made under the following con- 
ditions: 
1. When reservations for the Fall Quarter are cancelled on or before Au- 
gust |. 
2. When the reservations for the Winter Quarter are cancelled on or before 
December 15. 


3. When reservations for the Spring Quarter are cancelled on or before 
March 1. 


4. When reservations for the Summer Quarter are cancelled on or before 
May 15. 

5. When room is vacated at the end of a quarter and no further reserva- 
tion is desired, if notice has been given by the deadline stated above. 

6. When a student is prevented from entering because of scholastic de- 
ficiencies, 


7. When personal illness or physical injury necessitates cancellation of 
reservations, 


A room reservation is not valid unless the applicant has been admitted to 
Auburn University, 
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Married Students 


Auburn University operates the Caroline Draughon Village housing project 
for married students. The project has 384 apartments. Of these, there are 144 
two-bedroom air-conditioned, 80 two-bedroom non-air-conditioned, and 160 
one-bedroom non-air-conditioned apartments, 


The apartments are furnished including an all electric kitchen, completely 
furnished living room and one bedroom, spacious closets, ample cabinets, all 
tile baths with shower-tub combination, innerspring mattresses, steam heat, and 
television outlet. 


Deposits are accepted for housing in Caroline Draughon Village from 
prospective male married students, who have been accepted for admission. For 
additional information, write: Frank Reeves, Housing Manager, 901 W. Thach 
Avenue, Auburn, Alabama 36830. 


Off-Campus Housing — In addition to the University-operated apartment 
projects, housing may also be obtained in apartments, houses, and trailers in the 
Auburn community. Rent for these facilities is competitive with University- 
operated housing. The same general rules of conduct applicable in University: 
operated apartments and the same referral services of the Student Affairs 
Office, 304 Martin Hall, as indicated on page 26, apply for married students 
living off-campus. 


Fees and Charges 


Auburn University’s fees have remained somewhat lower than fees charged 
at similar institutions in the Southeast and throughout the Nation as a whole, 
As costs have risen small increases in fees charged have been authorized by 
the Board of Trustees from time to time to meet these increased costs. Every 
effort is made to hold these charges to the minimum. 


Payment of fees and charges — Students are expected to meet all financial 
obligations when they fall due. Auburn University reserves the right to deny 
admission to or to drop any student who fails to meet promptly his financial 
obligations to the University. It is each student's responsibility to keep informed 
of all registration and fee payment dates, deadlines and other requirements by 
referring to the official university calendar of events in the catalog, announce- 
ments printed in the Plainsman or disseminated through other media from time 
to time. Where necessary, students should inform their parents of the deadline 
dates and the necessity for meeting them. 


Checks — Checks given in payment of fees and charges are accepted subject 
to final payment. If the student's bank does not honor the demand for payment 
and returns the check unpaid, the student will be assessed the late penalty of 
$5.00 or $10.00, whichever is applicable, and if payment is not cleared promptly 
the student's registration will be cancelled. 


Veterans — Veterans enrolled under the Federal GJ. Bill P.L. 358 and 
P.L. 634 receive their allowances directly from the Government and are respon- 
sible for paying their fees and charges on the same basis as other students 
(This does not apply to P.L. 894 or P.L. 815), 
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Basic Quarterly Charges 


Students should be prepared to complete Registration by payment of these 
fees upon notice two weeks to three weeks before the beginning of the quarter. 


Any student taking 10 or more credit hours or who is certified by the 
School of Graduate Studies as a full-time student will pay full fees. 


University and Student Activities Fee (All Curricula) $150.00 


The University Fee is used to meet part of the cost of instruction, 
physical training and development, laboratory materials and sup- 
plies for student's use, maintenance, operation, and expansion of 
the physical plant, Library, Student Health Services and Student 
Activities. 

Student Activities Fee supports such activities on campus as inter- 
collegiate athletics, band, debating, dramatic arts, entertainment, 
exhibits, Glomerata, intramural sports, music, Plaimsman, lectures 
and concerts, religious life, social affairs, student government, stu- 
dent union activities and operations, and Tiger Cub, This fee 
includes 25¢ held in reserve to cover unnecessary damage to Uni- 
versity property by students. 


Non-Resident Fee $150.00 


Additional fee charged all non-resident fulltime undergraduate, 
special, and unclassified students. This fee is not charged to gradu- 
ate students and dependent sons and daughters of ministers. (See 
catalog section relating to residency requirements.) 


Part-time Students (not exceeding 9 hours per quarter.) 


Registration fee $ 20.00 
Additional fee per credit hour $ 13.00 
No additional charge is made beyond 10 hours and students who 
register for 10 or more hours will pay a maximum of $150.00 as 
residents or $300.00 as non-residents. The $20.00 registration fee 

is remitted to full-time faculty and staff taking no more than five 

credit hours. All students except faculty and staff are eligible to 
participate in Student Health Services and Student Activities. 


Clearing for Graduation Fee $ 20.00 


A student who is a candidate for a degree in a quarter in which no 
credit work is taken is required to register in such quarter as a 
pre-requisite to graduation, (For members of the faculty and staff 
the charge shall be reduced to $5.00.) Graduation fee is to be paid 
in addition to this charge. 


Other Fees And Charges 


Service and Penalty Charges for Late Registration 
or Payment $5.00-$ 10.00 


All students, regardless of classification, must clear fees and tuition 
by the deadline set by the University, or pay the following addi- 
tional charges: 
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Up to and including first day of classes. 5.00 
After first day of classes. 10.00 
Achievement Certificate Fee 5.00 
Auditing Fee (per course) 13.00 


Any student who pays less than full fees must pay this fee for 
auditing a course. (Not charged to faculty and staff.) 


Cap and Gown Rental Fees (for Graduation Exercises) 
(includes retaining of tassel) 


Bachelors—Cap and Gown 3.50 
Masters—Cap, Gown, and Hood 6.75 
Doctorate—Cap, Gown, and Hood 7.40 
Change in Course Fee 5.00 


Charge is made in cases where student is not required or advised 
by the University to change, but has the Dean's permission to do 
so after Schedule Adjustment period. 


Change in Curriculum Fee (if change made after classes begin) 5.00 
Correspondence Study Course Fees (each credit hour) 10.00 
Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming Fee 25.00 
Duplicate Diploma Fee 5.00 
Equivalency Examination Fee (GED) (each) 7.50 
Field Laboratory Program — Off Campus Courses 
Registration Fee 5.00 
Additional Fee per credit hour 20.00 
Graduate Thesis and Dissertation Binding Fee (per copy) 4.50 
Three to five copies usually required. 
Graduation Fee 10.00 


Payable at beginning of the quarter in which the student expects 
to receive a degree (transferrable to next quarter or refundable if 
student fails to qualify). 


Music Fees 

Applied Music per quarter — one ¥2 hour lesson per week 20.00 
Applied Music — two ¥% hour lessons per week 30.00 

Applied Fundamentals of Music — per quarter 
(Class instruction in piano or violin) 5.00 
Practice Fee — per quarter — one hour per day 3.00 
two hours per day 5.00 
Instrumental Rental Fee — per quarter 3.00 
Physical Education Fee 2.50 


For each quarter a student is enrolled in a one-liour activity course. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten 
Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12 noon (per quarter) 32.00 
Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. (per quarter) 47.00 
Kindergarten Group, ] p.m. to 4 p.m. (per quarter) 32.00 
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Children of multiple birth: full fee for first child; $10.00 per quar- 
ter for each additional child, 

These fees must be paid before the child ts admitted, For appli- 
cation information, contact Head of Dept. of Family and Child- 
hood Development. 


Retail Training HE335 or 
Journalism Internship JM425 


Fees will be one-half the regular Full-time University Fee and 
one-half Non-Resident Fee if applicable. 


Room and Board (Women) $227.00 to $300.00 


All women students, except those granted special permission by 
the Dean of Women, or those enrolled in the Graduate School, 
are required to live in dormitories and take their meals at the 
Women's Dining Halls. (Add sales tax for meals.) 


Room and Board (Men) $212.00 to $275.00 


Residents in the dormitories for men may elect to take their meals 
in the dormitory dining halls, or elsewhere. Men students may 
also live off-campus. For further information see page 25. (Add 
sales tax for meals.) 


Rent—Married Student Apartments 72.00 to 90.00 


ROTC Uniform and Equipment Deposit (refundable) 


All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit 
the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to 
enrollment in ROTC, except Naval ROTC. They are then fur- 
nished a uniform in good condition and other necessary supplies 
through the ROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the ROTC 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, 
the uniform and other supplies are turned in and the deposit 
returned to the student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld by the 
Bursar of the University to cover the cost of repair of uniforms, 
when applicable, and to support ROTC activities as follows: 
scholarship and marksmanship awards; special apparel and equip- 
ment for competitive drill teams, ROTC honoraries, and rifle 
teams representing Auburn University ROTC; uniforms for spon- 
sors; the official annual Military Ball in an amount not to exceed 
$.40 per cadet enrolled that quarter. This charge is subject to 
change in accordance with requirements of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force training programs. 


Service and Penalty Charges 


(a.) Registration fees billed home 
(b.) Charge for returned checks (each) 
(c.) Failure to pay fees due or make returned check good on notice, 


30.00 


2.00 
2.00 


where two or more notices required 5.00 or 10.00 


Notice — CHECKS ARE ACCEPTED SUBJECT TO COL- 
LECTION 


Special Examination Fee 
If taken at a regularly scheduled period 
If taken out of regularly scheduled period 


2.00 
5.00 
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Special Services Fees 


Cooperative Education Program 15.00 
Internship Fee — Veterinary Medicine 15.00 
Postdoctoral Fellow; One-time enrollment 15.00 
Transcript Fee 1,00 


Registration Fee Cancellations or Refunds 

If student pays fees prior to opening of the quarter then officially 
resigns PRIOR to the beginning of the quarter all fees (except 
late fees) will be refunded, If student resigns within the first two 
weeks after classes begin, all fees, less charges, will be refunded 
except the sum of $20.00 will be retained as a handling fee, and 
if the student has used the University Health Services during that 
quarter, the $7,00 Health Services Fee will be retained also. No 
refunds will be made in case of withdrawal (resignation) after 
two weeks of classes, except in cases of withdrawal caused by per- 
sonal illness (statement of confirmation from physician required) 
or call into Military Service (copy of activation orders required). 
Students suspended for disciplinary reasons are not eligible for 
refunds or cancellation of accounts due. 


See Auburn University at Montgomery Bulletin for fees and 
charges at the Montgomery Division. 


Financial Aid 


Auburn University has an Office of Student Financial Aid to provide 
financial assistance to aid worthy students in meeting educational costs incurred 
while attending the University. 

The University participates in the College Scholarship Service (CSS) of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Participants in CSS subscribe to the 
principle that the amount of financial aid granted a student should be based 
upon financial need. The CSS assists colleges and universities and other 
agencies in determining the student's need for financial assistance. Entering 
students seeking financial assistance are required to submit a copy of the 
Parents Confidential Statement (PCS) form to the College Scholarship Service, 
designating Auburn University as one of the recipients, by March | of each 
year. 

A pamphlet describing financial aid programs and procedure for making 
application may be obtained by writing to the Office of Student Financial Aid, 
Auburn University. 


Available Assistance Programs 


Scholarships — Awards made to students with financial need who have 
demonstrated high academic promise and attainment. 

Federal Educational Opportunity Grants — Limited number of grants for 
SMudents with exceptional financial need. 

National Defense Student Loan and Institutional Loans — Long term 
loan programs for students who can demonstrate need. 
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Federal-State Student Guaranteed Loans — Long term loan program 
whereby students may borrow from lending institutions (banks, credit unions, 
etc.) 


College Work-Study Program — Program of employment for college stu: 
dents coming from low income families, who need to work to remain in school. 

Student Employment — Many students are able to find part time employ: 
ployment on and off campus. A student may file an application with the 
Office of Student Financial Aid and vacancies are filled as they occur. The 
office acts as a referral agency and cannot promise jobs to students. Student 
wives may secure assistance in locating employment by contacting the Univer 
sity Personnel Office. 


Graduate Aid — To promote Scholarship and research among graduate 
students, a number of Graduate Teaching Assistantships, Graduate Research 
Assistantships, Graduate Fellowships and Traineeships are available. Contact 
the Head of Department of major interest for information and application. 

Social Security — Consult the local or county Social Security Office. 


Vocational Rehabilitation — Consult the State Rehabilitation Office, Room 
461, State Office Building, Montgomery, Alabama 36104. 


Benefits For Veterans And Dependents Of Veterans 


Federal — Consult local County Veterans Service Officer or Veterans Ad- 
ministration Office, Montgomery, Alabama 36104. 

Many current publications describe in complete detail the educational pro- 
grams authorized by Congress under the following federal acts: Public Law 16 
(Vocational Rehabilitation), Public Laws 894 and 815 (Vocational Rehabuilita- 
tion Revised), Public Law 634 (War Orphans Educational Assistance Act) and 
Public Law 358 (Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966). 

Auburn University is fully approved by the Veterans Administration to 
give training under these laws. Veterans planning to attend school under one 
of these laws should make application directly to the Veterans Administration 
and get prior approval before entering school. 

Those entering school under the benefits of any one of the laws should 
have sufficient funds to finance themselves for one quarter or at least until 
payments begin coming in from the Veterans Administration (approximately 
two months). 

For further information write to the Office of Student Financial Aid, 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama. 


State — Consult the Department of Veterans Affairs, P.O, Box 1509, Mont 
gomery, Alabama 36104. 


Employment 


The Student Financial Aid Office in 202 Martin Hall assists students in 
obtaining employment to defray a portion of their educational expenses. The 
University, however, does not advise freshmen to attempt work during their 
first quarter on campus unless it is essential. Earnings vary with the job re- 
quirements and previous work experience. Since employers must know when 
a student is free for work, little assistance can be given any student until his 
class schedule is known. 
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The Office functions only as a referral agency and cannot promise jobs to 
students; however, every attempt is made to place capable students needing 
work, 

Students are also assisted in locating full-time summer employment at re- 
sorts, national parks, camps, with governmental agencies and in business and 
industry. Information and applications for such employment should be secured 
early in the Winter Quarter. 


Student wives and other non-students may secure assistance in locating 
suitable employment on the campus by contacting the University Personnel 
Office which is located on the ground floor of Langdon Hall. 


Student Services 


The Dean of Student Affairs, the Dean of Women, and their respective 
staffs assist students with their problems and aid them in adjusting to University 
life. Their offices serve as general clearing houses for matters pertaining to 
the welfare of all students. 


The Dean of Student Affairs works with individuals and groups in areas 
of mutual concern. His office is located in Mary E. Martin Hall. He supervises 
men's dormitories, campus publications, counseling services, and Union activi- 
ties, and he serves as adviser to organizations, fraternities, and the Student 
Government Association. 


The Dean of Women's duties include matters pertaining to the welfare of 
all women students. As Social Director, she approves all social functions that 
University women attend. Also she supervises women’s housing and is adviser 
to sororities and Associated Women Students. She and her staff have offices in 
the Social Center. 


Counseling Service 


A variety of services is provided for all students free of charge by the 
Student Counseling Service in 305-318 Martin Hall. Students may come by the 
offices in person to make an appointment or call 826-4744. The offices are 
open from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and | to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 


The staff of the Student Counseling Service thinks of counseling as a 
process in which the student comes to the counsclor voluntarily to gain addi- 
tional self-understanding that he may solve his own problems as they arise 
now and in the future. The counselors are concerned with helping students 
find solutions to their problems. They respect the ability of the students to 
make their own choices after they have a better understanding of themselves. 
Counseling is available to all students at Auburn. These services include: 


Career Counseling. Counselors assist students in making a thorough self- 
appraisal of interests, abilities, and personality traits so that they may utilize 
this information in making a wise career choice. Counselors interpret the data 
from tests, discuss all possibilities of success, and help the student work through 
the decision-making process. Students who are indecisive about a major, or 
who wish information on their adaptability to selected programs of study may 
gain a realistic appraisal of themselves through counseling and become better 
equipped to make more intelligent academic choices. 
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Educational Counseling. In addition to the academic departmental advisors 
of the University, the Student Counseling Service provides services to students 
who are having academic difficulties. Attempts will be made to determine the 
causes of the difficulty, Counselors help students in study habits, note taking, 
and listening skills. Educational Counseling is interrelated with other areas, and 
only by a complete understanding of all problems can a student's academic 
difficulties be alleviated. 


Personal Counseling. Many University students have personal concerns 
which may interfere with their academic success. Counselors attempt to offer 
an atmosphere in which students may discuss such problems freely and confi- 
dentially. Personal emotional adjustment, dating, marriage, home relationships, 
social relationships, adjustment to college work, and plans for the future are 
only a few of the many concerns. Often, effective solutions can be reached by 
a student through a counselor-counselee relationship. 

Group Counseling. Individual growth and development often are em 
hanced by experiences in small groups that meet regularly with Student Coun- 
seling Service staff members, 

Career Information Library. The student interested in studying a cur- 
riculum or an occupation in terms of a career choice will find that this library 
has information about hundreds of fields. It is open 40 hours a week and no 
appointment is needed, Deans office counselors and professors are invited to 
refer students to the reading room. 

Conferences with Prospective Students. High school seniors and college 
students who wish to explore curriculum offerings at Auburn University can 
arrange for a 30 to 40 minute appointment. Alternate dates and hours should 
be proposed so that the appointment will fit in with a counselor's schedule. 
By mail, a week or 10 days is needed as time for confirmation. If the appoint 
ment is made by telephone, the time interval may be as short as a day or two. 
Parents of high school seniors are invited to participate in these conferences. 


University Placement Service 


The University Placement Service assists students and alumni in securing 
business and professional positions through its contacts with potential employers. 
The service is available to any student or alumnus without charge. 

Representatives of commercial and industrial firms as well as government 
agencies visit the office each quarter for personal interviews with students. 

Seniors and graduate students who desire information and placement a* 
sistance should confer with the Director, 400 Martin Hall. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service of Auburn University renders the following 
services: (1) out-patient medical and surgical service by staff doctors only; 
(2) hospitalization at the University Infirmary; (5) local ambulance service; 
(4) medical supervision of the physical education and athletic programs; 
(5) health education; and (6) campus sanitation. These services are administered 
by the medical staff of the Health Service. 

The University owns and operates a 65-bed infirmary equipped with a 
modern clinical laboratory and X-ray facilities. Working in conjunction with 
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the State Health Department, annual tuberculosis skin testing is available for 
students, faculty and employees of the institution. 


Each entering student is required to file a medical examination report 
completed by his private physician before he can be admitted to Auburn 
University. Forms for this report will be furnished by the University. 


The Student Counseling Service and the Student Health Service are avail- 
able to students in helping them solve emotional problems. A psychiatrist is 
also in attendance at the Infirmary. The Infirmary also has a well-equipped 
physiotherapy department. A qualified physiotherapist is in attendance two 
afternoons each week. 


No major surgery is performed in the Infirmary. Elective surgery should 
be performed in the student's home town, or by referral to a specalist during 
vacation periods or to a local surgeon. Emergency surgical operations are the 
responsibility of the student. Students who are in need of emergency operations 
and those having severe multiple or compound fractures will be referred for 
treatment and the expense will be a responsibility of the student, The Univer: 
sity has available a surgical consultant who may be called when needed. The 
expense will be charged to the student requiring such consultation. 


The Student Health Service is available to all regularly enrolled students 
of the institution. Medical service is not provided by the University for the 
families of married students, but a list of local physicians will be made available 
by the Student Health Service upon request. 


The Out-Patient Clinic is open from 8:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. and 1:00 p,m, 
to 4:00 p.m. each week day, Monday through Friday. Clinic hours are from 
8:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. on Saturday, and 8;30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. on Sunday, 
Emergency treatment is available 24 hours daily, Visiting hours at the Infirmary 
are from 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., 3:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m, each day. Only two 
Visitors per patient are allowed simultaneously. 


University physicians do not make calls outside the Infirmary or attempt 
to treat students in their rooms. Students who are too ill to come to the In- 
firmary will be furnished with local ambulance service. Parents will be notified 
by the University physician if a student is believed to be seriously ill. 


_Each student is entitled to 15 days free hospitalization at the University 
Infirmary during each school year. This includes professional services of the 
medical staff of the Student Health Service, general floor nursing care, ordinary 
medications, room and board, linen, routine laboratory and X-ray procedures. 


The Student Health Fee does not include surgery, consultation, special 
X-rays, special medications, or special nurses. A charge is made for these, but 
only an amount sufficient to cover the cost. 


__ The services of local physicians are available at the students’ expense 
either at their places of residence or when properly admitted to the University 
Infirmary. 

The Student Health Service is not available to students during the follow- 
ing vacation periods: Christmas holidays and the periods between the close of 
the Summer Quarter and the opening of the Fall Quarter. 


During epidemics, the staff of the Scudent Health Service will make every 
possible effort to care for ill students at the Infirmary, but if Infirmary staff 
and facilities should be inadequate, the University will not assume responsibility 
for payment of services rendered by outside doctors or other hospitals. 
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Speech And Hearing Clinic 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Department of Speech provides a 
full range of services for children and adults, including comprehensive speech) 
and hearing examinations. Students with speech problems, or hearing problems 
are urged to contact the Speech and Hearing Clinic during their first quarter 
of residence. The Speech and Hearing Clinic also carries on a continuing 
program to provide assistance for all students for whom English is a second 
language. Appointments may be made in Room 1198 Haley Center for speech 
and/or hearing examinations or by calling 826-5545. No fees are charged for 
student services. 


Student Bookstores 


Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity sponsors a non-profit bookstore on the 
campus. The purpose of this store is to provide a more economical means for 
students to purchase and sell their books. The bookstore is located in the 
subway of the “L” building. A University Book Store is located in Haley Center. 


Student Insurance 


The Student Government Association sponsors an Accident and Sickness 
Insurance Plan which is available to all full-time or part-time undergraduate 
and graduate students. This Plan is underwritten by the Guarantee Trust Life 
Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, and is administered by a local insurance 
agency, I¢ provides the student with maximum coverage at minimum cost. 
Benefits include hospital fees and expenses, surgery, visits by a physician, am- 
bulance service, X-rays, as well as other items. Enrollment in the Plan is 
offered during each registration period. Further information may be obtained 
from the Office of Student Affairs, 304 Mary Martin Hall. 


Student Activities 
The Student Body 


The Student Government Association is the organization which officially 
represents the student body. Upon enroliment at Auburn University, each stu: 
dent becomes a member of the S. G. A. Its primary objective is that of working 
cooperatively for the betterment of Auburn students. All students are en- 
couraged to participate in the Student Government Association and to become 
involved in the political life of the campus. 

Student Government is composed of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. The executive group consists of the president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and members of the executive cabinet. Members of the legis- 
lative branch, the student senate, represent the ten University schools. In addi- 
tion, there are six senators-at-large. The student jurisprudence committee has a 
presiding justice and six associate justices. 

Officers and senators of the Student Government Association are elected 
by members of the student body in the Spring Quarter general elections. Other 
positions are appointive by the president with concurrence by the senate. The 
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Student Government Constitution, published in the Tiger Cub, details the 
functioning of student government, 


Associated Women Students 


The purpose of the Associated Women Students is to upliold high stand- 
ards of scholarship, and to create, promote and maintain a high sense of honor 
and integrity in all phases of University life. 

Each Auburn undergraduate woman student is automatically a member of 
AWS when she enters the University. AWS is made up of three councils; the 
Executive, Legislative, and Judiciary. The Legislative Council is composed of 
tepresentatives of the dormitory house councils and the elected officers. 

AWS plans and conducts a well-organized program for women students. 


Student Publications 


The Auburn Engineer — published monthly for and by students in En- 
gineering. 

The Auburn Pharmacist — published quarterly by Phi Delta Chi, profes: 
sional Pharmacy fraternity. 

The Auburn Veterinarian — booklet published quarterly for and by stu 
dents in Veterinary Medicine. 

The Glomerata — student publication; production costs covered by Student 
Activities Fee, student organizations and advertising. 

The Helm — a monthly paper published by NROTC students. 

The Auburn Plainsman — a weekly paper published by students of the 
institution; production costs covered by Student Activities Fee and advertising, 

The Tiger Cub — annual student handbook; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the center of non-academic student and faculty lle. 
The building, located in the heart of the campus, provides a living room to 
students away from home — a place to relax, to entertain friends, and to til 
convenient dining services, Planned programs of social, recreational and cultiial 
events help develop students in the art of human relations. 

Located in the Auburn Union are the War Eagle Cafeteria and Snack bur, 
Alumni Offices, Faculty Club, Student Government Offices, Publicatious 
Offices, Union Ballroom, meeting rooms for student organizations, commiutess 
lounges, banquet rooms, reading and TV lounges, and Union staff offices. 

The main desk has become the central information center on campus. 
On hand are the registration cards of each student enrolled, listing class «hed. 
ule, home address, and campus address, 


Cultural, Musical, Theatrical Activities 


Lectures and Concerts. Outstanding concert artists and nationally known 
lecturers are presented each year for Auburn students, Additional lectures, con- 
certs and special programs are presented by the various Schools, and the Auburn 
Union sponsors frequent entertainment by popular artists. Most of these events 
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are financed by the student activities fees; students are admitted without charge 
upon presentation of ID cards. 


Auburn University Theatre. The Department of Theatre functions as 
producer for this organization. The season of plays reflects the commitment 
of the Department to expose actors, designers, technicians and teachers to a 
wide variety of literary theatrical forms and to present this material to the 
entire University and city community for its enjoyment and cultural enrich- 
ment. At present, seven productions are being offered during the regular school 
year. Two of these are children’s plays which tour public schools in Alabama 
and Georgia. Students from all areas of the University and faculty members 
and members of the community are welcome to audition for all productions. 
The Auburn Players is a dramatic organization whose purpose is to promote 
interest and participation in the theatrical field. 

Auburn University Concert Choir is limited to approximately 50 members, 
open to all students by audition. The choir sings concert and special programs 
on campus each quarter, takes an annual spring tour, makes regular television 
appearances, and sings for various functions around the state. Rehearsals are 
held daily, and degree credit is available, 


Choral Union, a large chorus, is open to anyone without audition. This 
group usually sings two concerts a year, consisting of large choral works, often 
with the Auburn Symphony Orchestra. Rehearsals are held once a week and 
degree credit is available. 


Men's Glee Club is open to all male students, It makes regular appearances 
on campus and in the surrounding area. The music is of a lighter nature, in- 
cluding popular music and Auburn songs. Rehearsals are held once a week, 
and degree credit is available. 


Marching Band. Auburn University supports a Marching Band which fre- 
quently accompanies the football team on game trips, and represents the Uni- 
versity at various campus, state, and out-of-town functions. It consists of ap- 
proximately 140 players who receive special training in drill formations. Physi- 
cal Education may be waived during the fall quarter for students who are 
members of the Marching Band. 


Concert Band consists of advanced students who have passed the work of 
the preliminary bands, and students who are preparing to teach band in the 
schools. It provides music for various University activities and some off-campus 
concert tours. Regular training which embodies instruction in the rudiments 
of music and the use of band instruments is given free of charge at the band 
practice periods. These activities may be taken with or without degree credit. 


Orchestra, The Music Department sponsors this symphonic group for the 
development of musical talent and perfection of individual achievement in 
ensemble playing. Students in the early stages of musical training, especially 
those in violin, viola and cello, are invited to participate. Membership is by 
permission of the director. This activity may be taken with or without degree 
credit. 


Opera Workshop. The Workshop is open to all students interested in 
musical or dramatic work in producing operas. Membership is open with or 
without degree credit. Students are trained in the various phases of operatic 
production largely through performances of scenes from outstanding operas. 


Educational Television. Programs produced in the Auburn Television 
Studio are seen throughout the state on the Alabama ETV Network, 2, 7, 10, 
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25, 26, 36, 42, and 43. Staff members in all areas of instruction, research and 
extension take part in this programming. The Studio offers opportunity for 
Auburn students in television either through regular courses, positions for ob- 
servation or employment in either the technical or program production areas. 


Intramural Sports 


Intramural sports offer students many opportunities to participate in com- 
petitive team and individual sports, and recreational activities. Healthful sports, 
good sportsmanship, and friendly competition are stressed, All students are 
urged to participate in the program which is entirely voluntary and largely 
student-supported and supervised. 

Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual sports. 

Fall Quarter. — Touch football, swimming, volleyball, golf. 

Winter Quarter. — Basketball, bowling, table tennis, weight lifting. 
wrestling. 

Spring Quarter. — Badminton, softball, tennis, track, horseshoes. 

Summer Quarter. — Softball, tennis, golf, swimming, bowling. 

Intramural sports for men also operates check-out services in the Student 
Activities Building, Memorial Coliseum, and Magnolia Dormitory. Any student 
or student group may check out recreation equipment on a daily basis. 

Informal recreational hours are scheduled for leisure time activities at the 
Student Activities Building, Sports Arena, and Memorial Coliseum. 


Organizations 
National Honor Societies 


The following members of the Association of College Honor Societies have 
established chapters at Auburn: 


Alpha Epsilon Delta (Pre-Medicine) Phi Alpha Theta (History) 

Alpha Lambda Delta (Freshman Scholastico— Phi Eta Sigma (Scholarship—Freshmen—Men) 
omen) Phi Kappa Phi (Scholarship—Senior Men and 

Alpha Psi Omega (Theatre) 


Women) 
Chi Epsilon (Civil Engineering) Pi Taw Sigma (Mechanical, Acrospace 
Delta Sigma Rho—Tau Kappa Alpha hn feeertes). 
— — Psi Chi (P logy) 
tra Kappa Nu (Electrical Engineering) Rho Chi (Pharmacy) 


Mortar rd (Student Leadership—Senior Sigma Pi er ( Physics) 
Women) Tau Beta P 

Omicron Delta Kappa (Student Leadership— Xi Sigma Pi (Forestry) 
Junior & Senior Men) 


Other National Honor Societies: 
Gamma Sigma Delta (Agriculture) Pi Mu Epsilon (Mathematica) 
ta P 


Kappa De i (Education) *Pi Delta Phi (French) 
icron Nu (Home Economia) 


National Recognition Societies 


The following national societies have chapters established at Auburn: 


Alpha Phi Omega (Campus Service—Men) Phi Beta Lambda (Business Education) 
Alpha Zeta (Agriculture) Phi Lambda Upsilon (Chemistry) 
Atnold Air Society (Air Foree ROTC) Phi Zeta (Veterinary Medicine) 
Angel Flight (AFROTC Coed Auxiliary) Pi Sigma Epsilon (Marketing) 
Block and Bridle (Animal Science) Scabbard and Blade (Military) 
Cwens (Student Leadership—Sophomore Sigma Delta Pi (Spanish) 

Y OMe } Sigma Tau Delta (English) 
Omicron Delta Epsilon (Economics) Steerage (Navy ROTC) 


Petshing Rifles (Air Force & Army Basic 
Cadets) 
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Campus Leadership and Service Organizations 


"A" Club— ty lettermen in baseball, basketball, football, track or cheerleading. 
A” Club—Varsity e ec — ng 


Auburn Veterans Association—Service O 
Cick “K" Club—International Service 


lub for college men » 


nizations open to veterans of Services, 


red by Kiwanis International. 


*Conservative Club—For those students interested in conservative government. 
Spades—Honor Society of ten most outstanding senior men. 

Squires—Honor Society for most outstanding sophomore men. 
‘Lowers—Independent Women's Service and Social Organization. 


Religious Organizations 


Kaptist Student Union—Baptist 

lic Canterbury Forum—Episcopal 

* of Christ Student Group—Church of 
titeat 

Chrimian Science Organization—Christian Science 

Jewish Hillel Group—Jewish 


Liahona Fellowship—Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of tter Day Saints 

Lutheran Student Fellowship—Lutheran 

Newman Club—Catholic 

Unitarian Universalist Fellowship—Unitarian 

Wesley Foundation—Methodist _ 

Westminster Fellowship—Presbytcrian 


Departmental and Professional Organizations 


Agricultural Council 

Agricaltural Economia Club 

Agronomy Clu 

Alpha Pi Mu (Industrial Engineering) | 

American Association of Textile Colorist: and 
Chemists 

American Chemical Society 

American Inetitute of Acronautics and 
Astronautia 

American Institute of Architects 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers 

American Institute of Electrical & Electronic 
Engineers 

American Inatitute of Interior Designers 

American Pharmaceutical Association 

American Society of Agricultural Engineers 

American Society of Civil Engincers 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

American Institute of Materials Engineering 

Art Guild 

*Auburn Acro Club 

*Auburn Art Forum 

Auburn Conservation Club 

Auburn Co-operative Education Society 

Auburn Debate Council 

*Auburn German Club 

Auburn History Club 

Auburn Law Society 

Auburn Players 

Auburn Soccer Club 

*Auburn University Sport Parachute Team 

Auburn Student ucation Association 

Auburn Tiger Sharks (Skindiving) 

Association for Childhood Education 

*Association for Computing Machinery 

Block and Bridle Club 


Builders Guild 

Chemistry Council 

Collegiate 4-H Club 

Dairy Science Club 

Dana King Gatchell Home Economica Club 

Delta Omicron {Music—Women) ; 

Delta Sigma Pi (Business Administration) 

Education Council 

Engineers Council 

Forestry Club 

Future Farmers of America 

Home Economics Council 

Horticultural Forum 

Industrial Arta Club 

Industrial Design Forum 

International Relations Club 

1. American Veterinary Medical Association 
appa Epsilon (Pharmacy—Women) 

Ka Psi (Pharmacy—Men) 

Lambda Tau : 
*National Collegiate Association for Secretaries 

Omicron Kappa Pi (Interior Design) 
Pharmacy Council 

Phi Delta Chi (Pharmacy) 

*Phi Lambda Sigma (Pharmacy) 

Phi Psi (Textiles) 

Physical Education Club 

Poultry Science Club 

Pre-Veterinary Medical Association 

Sadle D'Armes Fencing Club 

Searah (Architecture) 

Society for the Advancement of Management 

Science and Literature Council 

(Varsity Lettermen in Track) 

Sociology Club 

Women's Recreation Association 


Student Wives Clubs 


Dames Club 
Forestry Wives Club 
—* AVMA Auxiliary 
evstones (Building Construction) 


Pha Wives Club 
Wives Auburn — —— 
Wives of Industrial Management Students 


Social Fraternities 


Alpha Epsilon Pi 

Alpha Gamma Rho 

Ata ed Gane 
Pp au Umega 

Beta Theta Pi 

Chi Phi 

Delta Chi 

Delta Sigma Phi 

Delta Tau Dela 


Farm House (colony) 
Kappa Alpha Order 


Ka 

Lambda Chi Alpba a 
au a } 

Phi Delta Theta . 


Phi Gamma Delta 
Ph Kanne Alpha 
appa 
Phi 


Pi omy 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Sigma Chi 

Sigma Nu 

Sigma Phi Epsilon 
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Sigma Pi 
Tau Kappa Epsilon 
The Interfraternity Council regulates the relationships between the mem- 
ber fraternities. 


Theta Chi 
Theta Xi 


Sororities 
Alpha Chi Omega Gamma Phi Beta 
Alpha Delta Pi Kappa oe Theta 
Alpha Gamma Delta Kappa Delta 
Alpha Omicron Pi Kappa Kappa Gamma 
Chi Omega Phi Ma 
Delia Delta Delta Pi Beta Phi 
Delta Zeta Zeta Tau Alpha 


The Pan-Hellenic Gouncil regulates the relationships of the sororities. 


*Organizations marked by an asterisk are serving a trial period prior to official University 
Tecognition. 


Special Programs 
Correspondence Study Program 


The Correspondence Study Program provides undergraduate instruction 
for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Correspondence courses 
parallel those given in the University and are taught by members of the Uni- 
versity faculty, All courses carry college credit. 


Organization of Courses — A complete course outline with full informa- 
tion and instructions is sent to the student upon registration. Courses consist 
of varying amounts of credit and numbers of units. Each work unit requires 
certain textbook readings and written preparation. Supplementary reading and 
reports may be required of the student by the instructor on any assignment. 
Written work is submitted to the Correspondence Study Office. 


Qualifications — Any person who might profit from college level courses 1s 
eligible to enroll. No entrance examination is required for admission to cor- 
respondence study, but the right is reserved to reject any applicant who does 
not furnish complete or satisfactory data on the formal application, Enroll- 
ment for correspondence study does not constitute admission to Auburn Uni- 
versity. 

Restrictions placed on Auburn University students regarding correspond- 
ence work are described in the regulations in Section III of the Correspondence 
Study Bulletin. 


Credit — Undergraduate credit equivalent to that earned in regular col- 
lege classes is given for correspondence work. Although graduate credit cannot 
be earned by correspondence, certain undergraduate deficiencies may be cleared. 


Examinations — A final examination is required in each course upon 
completion of all unit work, The examination should be taken in the Cor- 
respondence Study Office but may, on approval, be taken elsewhere under the 
supervision of an approved proctor. Proctors approved are city or county 
superintendents of schools, primcipals of accredited senior high schools, and/or 
deans and department heads of colleges. Students in military service may ar- 
range to take the examination under the supervision of the Education Officer 
of their station. 
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Fees — Fees for correspondence courses are listed in the catalog under 
“Fees and Charges” (see page 29). Fees are payable in advance and should 
accompany the application. 

For application form and further information write to Director, Auburn 
University Correspondence Study Program. 


Co-operative Education Program 


The Co-operative Education Program provides opportunities for students 
to alternate quarters of academic study with quarters of experience in industry, 
education, business, and government positions. 

The coordination of academic study and work experience combines theory 
and practice in the educational process. As a consequence students find more 
meaning in their studies and their motivation is increased. This experience 
contributes to the development of a sense of individual responsibility. The stu- 
dent's judgment and maturity also develop more fully, and a better apprecia- 
tion of the importance of human relations is gained. Since the employer pays 
the student a wage or salary during the experience quarters, this assists the 
student considerably in his educational expenses. 

For all four-year curricula, the Co-operative Education Program is a five- 
year plan. A student must complete at least two quarters of the freshman year 
with an above-average scholastic record before he is placed with an employer. 
Transfer students are also considered for the program. Normally a student has 
seven €xperience quarters and during the senior year he remains in continuous 
residence in school. 

For five-year curricula (ie, architecture and pharmacy) the Co-operative 
Education Program is a six-year plan. 

Students in the Co-operative Program continue their 2-S deferments wheth- 
er at work or at school. Upon completion of the program, certificates are 
awarded by the University. 


The program is offered in all curricula of the Schools of Business, Engi- 
neering and Education. Students in the Applied Physics, Architecture, Art 
(Visual Design), Building Technology, Home Economics, Industrial Design, 
Journalism, Mathematics, Pharmacy, Physics, Political Science, Pre-Law, and 
other curricula may also participate in the program. 

Additional information and a booklet describing the program may be se- 
cured from the Director, Cooperative Education, Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama 36830, 


University Regulations 


Academic Regulations 


Students pursuing academic programs must comply with regulations and 
follow procedures prescribed by the University. Regulations relating to regis- 
tration, class attendance, physical education, military training, grading system, 
examinations, degree requirements, honors, and other academic matters are 
presented in the following pages. 


Class Enrollment And Attendance 


General Requirements 


Class Attendance. Students are expected to attend punctually all lecture 
and laboratory sessions in the courses for which they are registered beginning 
with the first session following registration. Exceptions may be made by indi- 
vidual instructors (See “Rules and Regulations for Students” in the Tiger Cub 
for detailed regulations.) 


Registration, The orientation of new freshmen and registration of new 
and previously enrolled students will be held each quarter as indicated in the 
University Calendar. A service charge will be made for registration after the 
official dates listed in the University Calendar. (See section on Fees and 
Charges, page 29.) 

Every student is required to be registered in Auburn University in his 
quarter of graduation or in any other quarter when, in clearing an “incom- 
plete” grade, working on a graduate thesis, or engaged in any other endeayor 
relating to his normal progress as a student, he makes use of the instructional 
staff and the facilities of the University. A fee is charged for such late registra- 
tion. (See page 30.) Registration in a correspondence course through Auburn 
University satisfies this requirement. 

Re-admission of Former Students. Students who have attended Auburn 
University and desire to re-enter must secure a registration permit from the 
Registrar's Office. Students who have attended another institution for one (1) 
quarter or semester must be eligible to re-enter the institution attended. Stu- 
dents attending another institution for more than one (1) quarter or semester 
must also have earned an overall “C” average to be eligible to re-enter Auburn 
University. Two (2) transcripts must be furnished to the Registrar’s office 
from the institution attended. 

Late Enrollment. After the date specified in the University Calendar as 
the last day for final registration, no student may register except by permision 
of the dean. The load of a student who registers late shall be reduced at the 
discretion of his dean and an extra service charge will be made. No student 
will be registered after the tenth day of classes. (See page 30.) 

Back Work. In arranging a student's work for each year the dean will 
require him to schedule first the back work of the lower class or classes, but 
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where this would work a serious hardship on the student the dean may make 
such exceptions as he deems necessary. 


Prerequisites. Prerequisite or corequisite requirements of courses are listed 
with the course descriptions in the University catalog. It is the responsibility 
of the student to know these requirements and to comply with them when 
registering. 

Any waiver of these requirements must be approved by the instructor con, 
cerned or his department head. In addition the waiver of the junior standing 
prerequisite established for courses that may be taken for graduate credit must 
have the approval of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Satisfactory - Unsatisfactory (S-U) Grading Option — With the approval 
of his advisor and dean, a student may schedule a course under the S-U option 
if he has junior or senior standing, has a cumulative grade point average of 1.5 
or better on a 3.0 scale, and has earned at least 30 hours of credit at Auburn 
University. 

A student may not elect the S-U option for courses required in the fresh- 
man or sophomore years of his curriculum, courses constituting the major as 
defined by his curriculum, courses approved in the catalog as not eligible for 
election of the S-U option, or courses for which a conventional grade has been 
recorded. 

A total of 20 credits may be earned on the S-U option at the rate of one 
course per quarter. The grade for a course taken under the option shall be 
recorded on the student's permanent record as an “S" or “U". S and U grades 
shall not be considered in the determination of grade point averages; however, 
the student should be aware that an S grade could only be interpreted as a 
grade of D or better and a U grade as a failure. 


A grade of IN, X, FA, W, or WF may be assigned in a course under the 
S-U option. If the grade of IN or X is cleared, the grade recorded on the 
student's permanent record shall be an S or a U. A grade of FA, W, WF, an 
uncleared IN, or an uncleared X shall have its usual meaning. 


A student who has received an S grade in a course and later changes his 
curriculum shall receive credit for the course in his new curriculum provided 
credit is normally accepted in the curriculum for the course, 


A student who elects a course under the S-U option shall receive the same 
consideration, and assume the same responsibilities, in the course as any other 
student who elects the course. Courses may be elected under the S-U option 
without the prerequisites or the corequisites for the course, but the student 
should be advised that he may be placing himself under a severe handicap by 
taking a course under these conditions. 

After the close of the schedule adjustment period there shall be no change 
in the mode of grading (from S-U basis to the conventional basis or vice versa) 
of any student in any course. 


Student Load. The maximum load for students enrolled in undergraduate 
curricula is 19 quarter hours. A normal quarterly load is from 15 to 19 hours. 
Upon approval of his dean, a student may schedule less than a normal load. 


The maximum load may be exceeded only under the following crcum- 
stances: 


(a) The academic dean may approve up to 20 hours as a “convenient 
load.” 
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(b) Upon approval of his dean, a student may schedule an overload not 
to exceed 25 hours if, during his last residence quarter at Auburn 
University in which he carried 15 or more hours, he passed all work 
attempted and earned a grade point quotient of 1.5 or higher. A stu- 
dent who has scheduled fewer than 15 hours during an intervening 
quarter (or quarters) will retain the overload privilege if he has passed 
all work carried with a minimum grade point average of 1.5 in each 
intervening quarter. In special cases the dean may make exceptions 
to the 1.5 requirement by written notice to the Registrar. 

(c) Upon approval of his dean, a graduating senior who is ineligible to 
carry an overload may schedule a maximum of 23 hours if the over- 
load will allow him to graduate in that particular quarter. 


A student who registers for work in excess of his approved load may be 
required by his dean to drop the overload during the Schedule Adjustment 
Period. 


Change in Program. A student is required to have approval of his dean 
before changing his program of studies. A fee (see page 31) will be charged for 
each change in schedule and for change in curriculum after the schedule ad- 
justment period ends when such changes are not required or advised by the 
University. 

No penalty shall be assigned for a course dropped on or before the 15th 
class day of the quarter. (For courses with fewer than 5 meetings per week, 15 
class days should not be confused with 15 class meetings.) 


If a course is dropped after the first 15 days, but before mid-quarter, the 
instructor shall assign a grade of W (passing),or WF (failing) as the case may be. 

A course can be dropped after mid-quarter only under unusual circum- 
stances, When approval is granted by the student's dean for dropping the 
course under such circumstances, a W may be assigned only when the instructor 
indicates that the student is clearly passing the course; otherwise a grade of 
WF is assigned. 

A student's dean may make such substitutions as he deems necessary in the 
student's course of study, The student's load may also be reduced by the dean 
when circumstances seem to make it advisable. 


Classification. Each undergraduate student will be classified according to 
the number of quarter credit hours he has earned at Auburn University and 
other institutions as follows: Freshman, 47 or fewer; Sophomore, 48 to 98; 
Junior, 99 to 152; Senior, 153 or over. 


A student who has been awarded one baccalaureate degree and pursues 
another course for a second baccalaureate degree will be classified as an under- 
graduate student. 


Students who for reasons acceptable to the dean do not wish to pursue 
regular courses either as to load or curriculum will be registered as unclassified 
students. 


Auditing Privilege. Because of heavy enrollment in most academic depart- 
ments, the privilege of auditing courses is restricted. Auditing of a lecture 
course or the lecture part of a combined lecture and laboratory course may be 
granted with the approval of the student's dean and the head of the department 
in which the course is offered. The auditing privilege is rarely permitted ir 
laboratory or combined lecture and laboratory courses. 
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Auditors must complete the regular registration process and are listed on 
class rolls, but are not required to participate in classroom discussions, take 
tests or final examinations, or make reports; no grades or credits may be re- 
ceived, Auditors who have not been admitted to the University must make 
application to, and secure a registration permit from, the Admissions Office. 
Former students secure a registration permit from the Registrar's Office. 
Auditors who are not regularly enrolled students will register on the last day 
of the final registration period. A fee (see Auditing Fee on page 31) will be 
charged for auditing a lecture course. Regularly enrolled students carrying 10 
hours or more and members of the faculty may audit lecture courses, without 
payment of the auditing fee with approval of the head of the department in 
which the course is offered and with the individual dean; however, the regular 
registration process must be completed. 


Curriculum Transfer. If a student transfers from one curriculum to another 
requiring more hours, the graduation requirements of the new curriculum must 
be met as far as hours and subject matter are concerned. 


Resignation. After the date carried in the University Calendar for mid- 
quarter, no student may resign from school and escape the penalty of failure. 
After this date, the dean shall contact the student's instructors to determine 
his scholastic standing at the time of resignation and report such standing to 
the Registrar. If the student is failing in over half his work, the number of 
hours reported as failing will be counted as credit hours attempted and included 
in academic eligibility calculations. Furthermore, when a student's total hours 
attempted exceed grade points earned by more than 21 at the end of his last 
quarter in residence prior to his resignation, the student’s grades will be re- 
viewed by his dean to determine if he has a “C" average for the quarter in 
which he is resigning. If the student does not have a “C” average, he will be 
placed on academic suspension. 

When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign 
after mid-quarter, and when this condition has been the main factor in causing 
scholastic deficiencies, discretionary power in waiving the scholastic penalty 
shall rest with the student's dean. 


English Requirements. All students are expected to maintain a reasonable 
standard of good English usage, oral and written, Instructors in all curricula 
are directed to insist on clear, effective, and accurate speaking and writing in 
all class work, No substitution for the freshman English requirement is per- 
mitted. 

Credit in freshman English composition earned at another institution may 
be allowed on transfer as follows, except that no grade less than “C” will be 
accepted: 

1, If the transfer student has fewer than three quarter hours of credit in 
freshman English composition, no credit is allowed. If he has three 
quarter hours credit in the first course of an English composition se- 
quence, he must complete both EH 102 and 108. 

2. If the transfer student has four quarter hours of credit in the first 
course of a three-course sequence he must complete EH 102 and 105. 

_s. If the transfer student has either four or five quarter hours of credit in 
the first course of a two-course sequence, he must complete EH 103. 
4, If the transfer student has three semester hours of credit in the first 
~ course of a two-course sequence, he must complete EH 103. 
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5, If the transfer student has earned eight or more quarter hours and has 
met the first year English composition requirement of the other insti- 
tution, credit may be allowed for EH 101-102-103, provided the mini- 
mum of eight hours involves no duplication. A total of 12 hours may 
be accepted toward the graduation requirement when the 12 hours of 
work represents a continuous course sequence at one school. Students 
entering an undergraduate school at Auburn University after receiving 
a bachelor’s degree from another accredited college or university are 
excused from meeting these regulations. 

6. No student failing a freshman English composition course at Auburn 
will be permitted to transfer credit from another school to offset that 
“F", but must repeat the course in residence at Auburn. 


All transfer students are directed to Clear their freshman English composi- 
tion credits with the Registrar as soon as possible after enrolling at Auburn 
University. 


Physical Education 


University Requirements. Physical education is required for three (3) con- 
secutive quarters. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or transferable to 
meet the three (3) quarter requirement, 

Unless otherwise approved by the student's dean, each student who lacks 
physical education must register for an activity course in the first and succeeding 
quarters of residence until all requirements are met or until he becomes 26 
years of age. 

Transfer Students. Students transferring from an institution not requiring 
physical education will have their physical education requirements reduced by 
the number of full-time quarters (15 hours credit per quarter) in residence at 
the former institution. Students who transfer from an institution requiring 
physical education will have their physical education requirements reduced by 
the number of quarters of physical education completed at the former institu 
tion, Students who have not fulfilled the requirements in physical education 
at their previous institution will be required to do so at Auburn University 
before graduation. 

Health Classification. A medical examination is required of all students 
before being admitted to classes. A card stating the physical condition of each 
student must be filed in the Infirmary and the Department of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation before assignment of activities can be approved. 
Classifications are: 

(A) Regular — This classification permits the student to engage in any 

activity offered by the Department. 

(B) Adapted — This classification provides for the student with physical 
limitations which may restrict his participation in the regular program 
of activities. 

(C) This classification provides for the student with physical limitations 
requiring program adaptation to his individual needs. 


Military Service Information 


Reserve Officers Training Corps 


Three Military Services — Army, Navy, and Air Force — are represented 
by ROTC Units at Auburn. Entering freshmen may elect to participate in the 
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ROTC program and may enroll in the ROTC of their choice at registration, 
subject to class capacities. Students enrolled in Naval ROTC and/or those 
under financial assistance programs are selected by the Department concerned 
prior to registration. 


Military Training. Auburn University has traditionally fielded an impres- 
sive Corps of ROTC cadets. These cadets have distinguished themselves and 
gained recognition for Auburn University through their accomplishments in 
military activities while at the University and through illustrious military 
service. 

Upon completion of the two year basic program, qualified students may 
pursue an officer's commission through the advanced ROTC program, Indi 
viduals completing the ROTC program will be commissioned at the time of 
graduation and when called to active duty will serve as officers in their branch 
of service. 


Eligibility for enrollment in the Advanced Course of Army or Air Force 
ROTC will be subject to departmental policies, criteria, and quota limitations. 
The Naval ROTC is a four-year officer candidate program and students selected 
for this program retain their eligibility as officer candidates unless disenrolled 
prior to commissioning. 

Any student with previous military service who is interested in the Ad- 
vanced Course offered by the Army or Air Force shall complete as much of the 
Basic ROTC Course as may be prescribed by the Department concerned. A 
summer field training period may be completed in lieu of the two-year ROTC 
program normally taken by freshmen and sophomores who plan to enroll in 
the Advanced Course. 


Academic Credit. One credit hour is granted by the University for comple: 
tion of each quarter of Army and Air Force basic ROTC and the sophomore 
Naval ROTC courses. Three credit hours per course are granted for completion 
of Army and Air Force Advanced ROTC and the freshman, junior, and senior 
Naval ROTC courses. However, only 12 credit hours of ROTC may be applied 
toward the total credits required for graduation. 


Military Service Credit. Applicants who have served in the Armed Forces, 
upon submitting to the Registrar the official separation form (DD Form 214), 
may be allowed credit toward advanced standing for service experience as 
follows: 


(1) Courses completed in military service programs at the college level in- 
sofar as they fit into the student's curriculum as required subjects or as electives, 
as approved by the dean concerned. 

(2) Special service training not strictly organized as college courses, and 
other formal or informal off-duty training. Credit may be allowed toward ad- 
vanced standing by the dean after review by the Registrar and the dean con- 
cerned of the official separation record and, as required, after passing with 
satisfactory scores or grades any field or subject examinations given through the 
Armed Forces Institute or by the department concerned. Credit for college level 
General Educational Development Tests is allowed as approved by the dean 
concerned, except that no credit is allowed in English. 

(3) Correspondence courses. Credit may be allowed for college level courses 
completed by correspondence through the Armed Forces Institute, institutions 
approved by the Armed Forces Institute, and other accredited institutions as 
approved by the dean concerned. 
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(4) Students who have had active military service may receive credit in 
physical education as follows: for less than six months, no credit; for six months 
to one year, one quarter hour in Foundations of Physical Education, HPR 101; 
for more than one year, two (2) quarter hours (less any completed prior to 
military service) plus one (1) quarter hour in swimming if the student passes 
the departmental proficiency test. 


Selective Service Deferments. For regulations concerning Selective Service 
deferment based on enrollment in ROTC programs, contact the military de- 
partment concerned. 


Examinations And Grades 


Grading System 


Final grades are assigned as follows: A, Superior; B, Good; C, Acceptable; 
D, Passing; S, Satisfactory; U, Unsatisfactory; F, Failure. Grade points are as- 
signed as follows: A — 3; B — 2; C— 1; D — 0; F — 0. For graduate students 
see Graduate School section, 

A grade of “Incomplete” (IN) is assigned when the quality of work has 
been of passing grade, but the student has been prevented by illness or other 
justifiable cause from completing the work required prior to the final examina- 
tion. If the student is both “Incomplete” in his work and absent from the final 
éxamination, the grade of “Absent Examination” (X) shall be assigned. When a 
grade of “Absent Examination” (X) is reported, the instructor shall indicate 
whether or not the quality of work has been of passing grade. If passing, a 
grade of “X" is assigned; if not passing, the grade shall be “XF." Grades of 
“Incomplete” and “Absent Examination" in required subjects not cleared within 
one resident quarter shall be repeated. Graduating seniors must clear all in- 
completes (IN) and absent examination (X) within the first two (2) weeks of 

cir graduating quarter. Graduate students shall remove incomplete grades 
Within a reasonable time and will not be allowed to graduate with grades of 
“Incomplete” on their records. A student absent from a final examination for 
any reason other than personal illness must obtain an excuse from the respective 
dean in order to take the examination, 

A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first three weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted because of unusual circumstances to drop the course 
without penalty after this period, A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) is 
assigned to a course dropped with penalty. 

If a student is dropped for excessive absences, a grade of “FA” is assigned. 
(See Tiger Cub for detailed regulations concerning the “FA” grade.) 


Examinations and Reports 


Examinations are classified as (1) final examinations at the end of each 
quarter and (2) special examinations. Grades in all subjects are reported to 
the student's parents or guardians at the end of each quarter. Fees for special 
€xaminations are found on page 32. A student absent from an examination 
or any reason other than personal illness must obtain an excuse from the 
respective dean in order to take the examination. Examinations missed because 
of illness must be excused by the University Physician. 
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For detailed regulations governing special examinations, see “Rules and 
Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub, the student handbook. 


Announced Quizzes. At least two announced one-hour quizzes shall be held 
in each subject during the quarter, one in the first half of the quarter and 
the other in the last half. Other quizzes may be given as deemed necessary by 
the instructor and department head. 


Mid-Quarter Deficiencies. Deficiencies are reported at the end of the fifth 
week in each quarter. 


Dean’s List 
A full-time student (minimum of 15 quarter hours) passing all credit hours 
of work carried during a quarter and attaining a scholastic record within the 
upper five per cent of the records attained by the full-time students enrolled 
in his school may be designated an honor student for that quarter. The honor 


attained will be recorded on the Dean's List and on the student’s permanent 
record, 


Academic Eligibility 


Continued Residence 


Auburn University may place a student on probation or suspend him at 
any time if he flagrantly neglects his academic work or makes unsatisfactory 
progress toward graduation. 


Academic Probation 


Any student enrolled at Auburn University will be placed on academic 
probation whenever the total number of hours he has attempted at Auburn 
University exceeds total grade points earned by more than 12, except that no 
entering freshman will be placed on academic probation on the basis of his 
first quarter’s work at Auburn. 


Clearing Probation 


A student may clear a probation by reducing his grade point deficiency to 
12 or fewer grade points. 


Academic Suspension 


A student on probation will be placed on academic suspension for two 
quarters whenever the number of hours he has attempted at Auburn University 
exceeds grade points earned by more than 21. However, such a student will 
not be placed on academic suspension at the end of a quarter in which he 
earns a 1.0 (C) average, but he will be continued on academic probation. 


A student's first academic suspension will be for a period of two quarters, 
summer quarter being counted as any other quarter. A student will be re- 
admitted on academic probation following the expiration of his first suspension. 
A student who incurs a second academic suspension is placed on indefinite 
suspension and can be re-admitted only on special approval by the Admissions 
Committee on the basis of adequate evidence of ability, maturity and motiva- 
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tion. Generally, a student must be on indefinite suspension at least four quar- 
ters before his application for re-admission will be considered. 

A student whose eligibility to register cannot be determined because of 
deferred grades may be permitted to register conditionally until his status is 
determined. Conditional grades must be cleared within two weeks of the be 
ginning of the quarter. 

No credit earned at another institution by a student on academic suspen- 
sion from Auburn will be used in clearing a suspension or in meeting require- 
ments for an Auburn University degree. 

Suspensions incurred prior to implementation of the above regulations 
shall not be counted when determining a student's academic status. 


A student who resigns after mid-quarter may be subject to academic sus- 
pension. (See “Resignation” on page 33 for further information.) 


Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who fail to make 
a grade point average of 1.25 in any quarter will be placed on academic pro- 
bation. Students on academic probation who fail to make a 1,25 in the follow- 
ing quarter may be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students 
who make a grade of F on any course may be required to withdraw from the 
School of Veterinary Medicine. If readmitted such students may be required 
to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 


Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for ad- 
mission to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic require- 
ments for continuance in college. The scholastic penalties incurred while en- 
rolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will become a part of the student's 
record. 


Degree Requirements 


To qualify for graduation, a student must complete the courses and hours 
specifically required and accepted for his curriculum with a grade point average 
of 1,0 (C). A student who transfers from another institution must earn grade 
points equal in number to the additional hours required at Auburn University 
for completion of the curriculum. If courses by correspondence and extension 
are accepted, the number of grade points allowed will not exceed the number 
of credit hours so completed. 

Not more than 10 quarter hours of the final year’s work may be obtained 
through extension or correspondence courses, or both, unless the student has 
completed a full load in residence previously for one full session of 36 weeks, 
in which case credit will be allowed for a total of 18 quarter hours in either 
extension or correspondence, or a combination of the two. All credit hours 
earned by correspondence or extension will be counted as any other credit 
hours earned toward meeting graduation requirements but will not be included 
m the calculation for continuation in residence, 

Degrees are conferred at Commencement Exercises held at the close of each 
quarter, A degree will not be conferred in absentia without official permission 
of the student’s dean. 

The graduation fee (page $1) must be paid at the beginning of the quarter 
of graduation at the Bursar’s Office. 

No student will be issued a diploma or statement of credits if he is in de- 
fault on any payment due the University or any school or division thereof. 
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Residence Requirement. To obtain a bachelor’s degree from Auburn Uni- 
versity, a student must earn a minimum of 45 hours in residence at the institu- 
tion. As a general rule, the 45 hours must be taken during his final year and 
in the school or curriculum of graduation. However, the student’s dean may 
waive the final year’s residence in a specific school or curriculum and may also 
approve up to 20 hours earned elsewhere during his final year. In any case the 
student must complete a total of 45 hours in residence at Auburn University. 


Second Degree. A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 45 grade points and 
36 weeks of residence is required for a second baccalaureate degree by a gradu- 
ate of Auburn University. The minimum requirements for a second bacca- 
laureate degree for a graduate of another institution are completion of the 
hours required in the final year of the curriculum with an equal number of 
grade points and 36 weeks of residence at this institution. A minimum of 45 
quarter hours and 36 weeks of residence is required for a master’s degree. 


Off-Campus Credit 


Extension and Correspondence Courses 


The following regulations govern extension and correspondence courses: 
(1) Credit for undergraduate courses in extension and/or correspondence in 
the major subject or for requirements for the baccalaureate degree shall not 
exceed, including transfer credits so earned, 10 per cent of the total credit re- 
quired. (2) Credit hours earned by correspondence or extension will be counted 
as any other credit hours earned toward meeting the requirements for gradu 
ation, but will not be included in the calculation for continuation-in-residence. 
Grade points will be assigned to such work toward meeting the requirements for 
graduation, but in mo case will the number of grade points exceed the number 
of credit hours so earned. (3) Credit for extension and correspondence courses 
to be taken at Auburn or elsewhere must be approved in advance by the stu- 
dent's dean. (4) No student in residence may enroll for a correspondence course 
if he can schedule the course or a suitable substitute. (5) No student shall re- 
ceive credit for correspondence work which, with courses taken in residence, 
makes a total load exceeding the maximum allowed under college regulations. 


In addition to the above, students taking work under the Auburn Univer- 
sity Correspondence Study Program are subject also to its regulations as out- 
lined on page 43. For further information, course listing, and application form 
request a Correspondence Study Bulletin from the Director, Correspondence 
Study Program, School of Education, Auburn University. 


OffCampus Center Credit 


Permission to take work at a university off-campus center other than at 
Auburn University-Montgomery is at the discretion of the dean and within 
the established relationships between the center and the comparable school or 
college in the parent university of the center. It shall be the responsibility of 
the student to secure and file with his dean a statement from the center that 
he may use credit in the desired course toward meeting requirements for the 
appropriate degree assuming his enrollment at the parent university under 
comparable classification and circumstances. 
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Graduation Honors 


Students clearing graduation requirements with exceptionally high scholastic 
records who have completed in residence at Auburn University not less than 
six quarters of the work required in their curricula are graduated with distinc. 
tion. The distinction attained will be recorded on the student's diploma and 
placed on his permanent record. 

A transfer student who has completed at least six quarters of work in 
residence at Auburn University is eligible for graduation honors if he meets 
both of the following requirements: (1) his grade point quotient on all work 
taken in residence at Auburn University meets the minimum requirements for 
the honor and (2) his over-all grade point quotient on all work taken in resi- 
dence at Auburn University and elsewhere mects the minimum requirements 
for the honor. 

A transfer student may not be graduated with a degree of distinction higher 
than that for which he would be eligible on the basis of his Auburn University 
record, and where his over-all average is lower than his Auburn University 
record, the degree of distinction earned will be determined by his over-all 
grade point quotient. 

A student whose record at Auburn University fails to meet the require 
ments established for one of the degrees of distinction may not be graduated 
with honors regardless of his record elsewhere. 

In determining graduation honors, all work attempted in residence except 
remedial subjects and subjects cleared with the “S” (satisfactory) grade, will be 
used in the calculations, Where transfer credits are considered, calculations 
will be based on the grade point values in use at Auburn University. 


The grades of distinction and requirements are; With Honor, a grade point 
quotient of at least 2.4; With High Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 
2.6; and With Highest Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 2.8. 


Special Regulations 


For complete information regarding all Special Regulations, see “Rules and 
Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub, the student handbook. 


Automobile Registration 


Registration of four-wheel motor vehicles will be a part of the academic 
registration procedure at the beginning of the Fall Quarter each year for all 
undergraduate and graduate students that are permitted to bring cars to Aw 
burn and will be part of the registration procedure at the beginning of the 
Winter, Spring and Summer Quarters for all students not already registered. 

Students who bring unregistered cars, scooters or motorcycles on the campus 
after any registration period must register them at the University Security 
Office, Department of Buildings and Grounds, immediately after arrival on 
the campus. Faculty and staff members shall register their cars at the Univer- 
sity Security Office. Failure to register a four-wheel vehicle, to use the proper 
decal and to park in the proper zone will constitute a violation and subject 
the violator to certain penalties. 
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Freshmen are not permitted to bring cars to the Auburn Community unless 
required for commuting. Generally, those staying or living one-half mile or 
farther beyond the edge of the main campus will be considered commuters. 


Junior, Sophomore and Freshman commuters must register for zone “D" 
and are not permitted to park or operate a vehicle on the main campus during 
normal school hours. 

The above is general information subject to modification by the beginning 
of the Fall Quarter, 1970. For specific up-to-date information regarding desig- 
nated parking area, traffic regulations and controls, violations and penalties, 
secure a copy of the “Parking and Traffic Regulations” from the University 
Security Office. 


Discipline 


1. Each student, by act of registration, accepts an obligation to obey all 
rules and regulations. 


2. Students are expected to conduct themselves along the lines of good 
citizenship by obeying the laws of the United States, the State of Alabama, the 
City of Auburn, and the University. Enrollment as a student in no way exempts 
any person from penalty in case of violation of local, state or national laws. 
(See Student Handbook for detailed regulations relative to discipline.) 


3. All publications supported by the Student Activities Fee are subject to 
supervision by the Board of Student Publications. 


The University Liberal 
Education Program 


S STATED on page 9 of the catalog, the University’s undergraduate in- 
A structional program requires that each student complete a component of 
general studies in addition to the requirements of his School or departmental 
major. This component is divided into a “foundation year” of coursework in 
English composition, world history, natural science, mathematics or logic, and 
physical education, and is to be taken during the lower-division years, pri- 
marily at the freshman level. A certain number of hours must also be com- 
pleted in elective courses lying outside the student's major area; these are to be 
completed, in part at least, during the upper-division years, 


The goals of this “experience in breadth” are to some extent intangible: 
the development in the student of the values of tolerance, intellectual honesty, 
and a capacity for reflective judgment. More specifically, it is hoped that the 
student will acquire also an ability to order his thoughts in a clearly expressed 
and reasoned manner; attain a grasp of the scientific method and discipline; 
develop some understanding of his culture and its backgrounds; and come to 
perceive the vital issues of our common life as citizens in a complex and chang- 
ing world. 

The minimal University requirements for all students are listed below; 
however, individual Schools and departments may increase the number of hours 
in this component of their undergraduate programs, and the student should 


consult the appropriate curriculum model in his School for complete require- 
ments, 


Requirement Hours Option 
—578 Composition 
EH 101-2-5 (3-3-3) 9 None 
World a 
HY 101-2-8 (3-5-8) 9 None 
Natural Science minimum of Biology 101-2-3 (5-5-5) 
10 101-4 (5-5) 


Chemi 103-4 (5-5), 
101-102-104 (2-5-5) 

Geology 101-2 (5-5) 

Physics 220-1-2 (4-4-4) 


204-5-6 (5-5-5) 
— or —F* of ae ies) 
: 160-16) (5-5). 
Phi hy 202 (5), 210 (3). 
213-212 (3-3), 214 (3), 216 (3). 
Physical See p. 257 for the various options for mecting 
Education 3 this retirement offered by the Department 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
Electives minimum of A minimum of 20 additional hours of liberal 
20 education studies are to be taken by ec 


student: these will consist of course-work in 
two broad academic areas other than that 
in which his own major field lies (Human- 
ities and Fine Arts, ial Sciences, Mathe- 
matics and Natural Science), with no les 
than one course in each area. 
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School of Agriculture 


E. V. Smitu, Dean 
Cuarces F. Simmons, Associate Dean 
R. D. Rouse, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE prepares students for careers in agri- 

culture and related professions. Courses provide a broad foundation in 

the basic sciences, a general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a reasonable 

number of cultural subjects. Most of the basic science courses are given in the 

freshman and sophomore years and serve as a basis for a better understanding 

of the applied or more practical subjects which are usually taken in the junior 
and senior years. 


A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy 
and Soils, Animal Science, Dairy Science, Poultry Science, Horticulture, and 
Agricultural Journalism. Other curricula are offered in Agricultural Business 
and Economics; Agricultural Engineering; Biological Sciences, with majors in 
Botany, Fisheries Management, Wildlife Management, Entomology, Zoology, 
and Marine Biology; Food Science; Forest Management; Ornamenta! Horticul- 
ture; and Wood Technology, If a student is permitted to major in a field 
where the courses are not prescribed in the catalog he should consult with the 
head of the department concerned. 


The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in 
Agriculture for the curriculum for training teachers of Vocational Agriculture. 


Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed with a 
grade lower than C at any other college or university. 


Only on the basis of validating examinations by the student will transfer 
credit in agriculture subjects be accepted from colleges where instruction in 
these subjects is usually done by faculty members who do not hold graduate de- 
grees in the major area of their instructional responsibilities. Arrangements for 
validating examinations must be made with the Dean of Agriculture in the first 
quarter of the student's enrollment in the School of Agriculture at Auburn and 
the examinations must be completed before the middle of the second quarter. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Science (AG) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 








First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology 5 BI 102 Gen. Plant Biology - 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. II — 4 
EH 101 English Composition $ CH 108 Fund. Chem. I — 4 CH 104L Chemistry Lab. |! 
HY 101 World tony = CH 103L Chemistry Lab, — EH 108 English Composition $ 
*MH * * ebra & Trig 5 EH 102 English Comp. 3 HY 105 World History — 5 
tBasic R — 1 HY 102 World History — 3 MHIG An. Geom. k Cal. 5 
tBasic ROTC . SS eg - OEY cy ee ae ee 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

AH 200 Intr. An. Hush. AS 202 Agr. Economica 5 AH 204 — Biochem. & 
— 108 Gen. An. Bio —& CH 207 Organic Chemistry _ 5 Nut 5 
204 Found, of Ph 5 HF 201 —— Mgt. 5 AY 201 Prin, ‘Grain Prod’n. 5 
thas ROTC 1 tBasic RO —_...l +=DH 200 —5* of Dairying 5 


Physical Education. | PE Physical Education — 1 TBasic RO 
PE Physical Education __1 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
PH 301 Gen. Poult _.% BY 306 Fund. Plant Phys. 5 AY %04 General Soils 5 
SP 202 App. Oral 9 _3 BY 509 Gen, Plant Path. 5 HF 308 Veg. Crops __._._.5 
**Aur. Eng. Elective _5 JM S15 ~ 3 Journalism 3 **Agr. Eng. Elective — 5 
I a re | Rlective 5 Riective 8 
SENIOR YEAR 
AY 401 Prin. Forage Prod. _5 AS 301 Agr. Marketing _.__5 AH 401 Swine Production —_ 5 
FY SIS Farm Forestry _. 5_~=— AY 404 Fiber & Oil Crops _5 AS 401 Farm Management — 5 
ro Elective — 5 2 102 Econ, Entomology — 5 
Elective —_.__._. ..8 Lane, 9 eee eee 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*Credit toward a degree in any curriculum in the School of Agriculture will not be allowed 
for a mathematics course at a level lower than that specified in the curriculum. However, students 
8 are not prepared to take the prescribed courses may take a lower level course without degree 
credit. 


**To be selected from AN 550, S51, 552, and 355. 


tMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers, 


Agronomy and Soils 


This major is for those students interested in the crop or soil sciences, 
For students with a keen interest in biology, chemistry, physics or earth sciences, 
Agronomy offers a great opportunity to pursue further these inclinations and 
abilities. With the rapid increase of the world’s population and the accom- 
panying world-wide demand for more food and fiber, the crop and soil sciences 
are now even more important than ever before. 


Courses are designed to prepare Agronomy graduates for several major 
areas of endeavor: (1) the chemical industry, producers of fertilizer, herbicides, 
and other agricultural chemicals; (2) farm-advisory agencies such as soil-testing 
laboratories and other private consultants; (3) public farm-advisory agencies 
such as the Agricultural Extension Service of the Soil Conservation Service; 
(4) research agencies of corporations, U.S, Department of Agriculture, colleges 
and universities, and State Agricultural Experiment Stations. 


Major in Agronomy and Soils (AY) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Queorter 
CH 103 Gen. Chem. _ 4 
CH 103L. Gen. Chem, Lab. — 1 


MH 160 Alg. and Trig. — 5 
HY 10! World History _._ 3 
EH 101 English Comp. _.._ 8 
thasic ROTC ——— 





AY 201 Prin. of Grain Prod,.5 
Ri 108 Animal Biology ——_5 
CH 207 Organic Chem. — : 

1 


Physical Education — 


AN 350 Soil & Water Tech. 5 
AS 202 Agricultural 


Economics 4A 

BY 506 * of Plant : 
ysiology .§ 

SP 202 App. Oral Comm. —$ 


Second Querter 


BI 10! Prin, of Biology — 5 
CH 104 Gen, Chem, —_ 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. — | 


HY 102 World History —....3 
EH 102 —— Comp. ____ 3 
tBasic ROTC —— — 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AH 204 An. Biochem. and 


Nutrition — 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry — 5 
GL 101 Geology — 5 


po) — sss" 
E Physical Education —1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 406 Com. Fertilizers _ 8 
HF 308 Vegetable Crops __ 5 
Pieciw ae 


Third Quarter 
BI 102 Plant Biology 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. . 
HY 108 World History — — 
EH 105 ot aes Comp. ___—§3 
tBasic ROTC 


wauwu 


— — — — — 


PS 204 Physics —+  « 
AH 200 Intr. An. Husb. 


o 
DH 200 Dairyi — 
* an 


ZY 300 Genetia — 
AY 306 Soil Morphology 


ime Se 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism — 8 
ST i 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
AS 401 Farm Met. ... 5 AV =404 Fiber and Oil Crops 5 AY 402 Soil Fertility — 5 
AY 401 Prin. of Forage Prod.5 BY 309 Plant Pathology _...5 ZY 402 Econ. Ent. _5 
FY $15 Farm Forestry ——— 5 Se. | ee Sel! Piece 


Elective — 
Total — 210 quarter hours 


*The student must take at least 5 hours from AN 551, 352, 353, and 354, and 9 hours of 
clectives must come from Humanities and Fine Arts, and Social Sciences. 


tTMale students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers, 


Major in Animal Science (AH) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 











First Quorter Second Quarter Third Querter 
AH 200 Intr. An. Husb, — 5 CH 104 Fund. of Chem, U 4 BI 10) Prin. of Biology —— 5 
CH 103 Fund. of Chem. I~ 4 CH 104L Chemistry Lab. — 1 CH 207 Organic Chem. — 5 
CH 103L Chemistry Lab. —..1 EH 101 English Comp. —__ 3 EH 102 English Comp. —___ 3 
MH 160 * & Trig. 5 HY 101 World History — 3 HY 102 World History eae 
tBasic ROTC ~_ ten! (ME I6l Aw Geom £ Cal.#5 Wer BOTC ..2e./] 
PE Physical Education _! TfBasic ROTC —— ——k eae Physical Education —} 
PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 102 Plant Biology —..5 AH 204 Animal Biochem. AH 309 Live An. Eval. — 5 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry — 5 k& Nutr. _.. 5 AS 202 Agr. Economia — 5 
EH 105 English Comp. _._5 BI 105 Anim. Biology —__ 5 M 315 Agr. Journalism — 5 
HY 103 World History 3 PG 211 Psychology I 5 Y 500 Genet SSS 
TBasic ROTC —.__ 1 SP 202 App. Oral Comm. _53 {Basic ROTC — 1 
tBasic R Sa | 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AH 406 Anim. Re uction 5 AH 408 Animal Breeding —.5 VM 422 Anim. Disease Cont..5 
PS 204 Found. of Physics 5 AY 304 General Soile _. 5 ZY 402 Economic Ento. — 5 
VM 200 General Microbiol. ._5 VM 421 Gen. An. Physiology 5 Electives =! 
4 et ee re 
SENIOR YEAR 
AS 401 Farm Management —5 AH 408 Ady. An. Nutrition .5 Electives IB 
Electives — 18 AH 4)) Seminar —— 1 
oe ee 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Students desiring to major in Animal Science will be assigned an adviser. A major may elect 
either a Terminal Degree —— or a Graduate Preparatory Option and will during his sophomore 
year with the assistance and approval of his adviser, deve a plan of study for the junior and 
senior years from lists of approved clective courses. As appr by the Dean of Agriculture and 
the student's adviser, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of individual students. 


tMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in licu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers. 


Major in Dairy Science (DH) 

The Department of Dairy Scence offers a program of study with two main 
options — Science and Production Technology. Students are encouraged to 
take the Science option if they anticipate the possibility of advanced study 
beyond the B.S. degree. Such advanced study is necessary in preparing for 
positions in teaching, extension education and research in universities and 
dairy-allied industries. 

The option in Production Technology provides for a selection of courses 
important in modern, automated milk production operations, for positions as 
specialists with milk companies, feed companies, other allied industries and in 
preparation for foreign assignments in the area of animal food production. 
Faculty advisers of students choosing this option will recommend a proper 
balance of elective courses in economics and business and in technical agri- 
culture. 


First Quarter 


EH (0! English Composition $ 
HY 101 World History — 3 
CH 103 —— of A 
CH 103L Fund. of Chem. 

Lab. : 1 
MH 160 Algebra and Trig. — 5 
LY 101 Use of Library —1 
este! RIVETS Cerne 





BI 102 Gen. Plant Biology — 5 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 5 
CH 203 Organic Chem.* — 


or CH 207 — 
Basic ROTC oss 
gE Vhysical Education — |! 





DH 200 Fundamentals of 


Dairying — —~ — 
SP 202 App. Oral Comm, ~ 3 
AY 304 General Soils . _ 5 

Recommended 

Elective* 5 


AS 401 Farm Management . 5 
Electives? —.....___..}8 


*Students choosin 
PS 205 instead of PS 
such 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Composition.§ 
HY 102 World History __ 3 


CH 104 Fundamentals of 
4 eS ear 
CH 104L. Fund. of Chem. 
os a, | 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal, — 5 
TS rr ae 


— 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


BI 108 Gen. Animal Biology 5 
VM 200 Gen. Microbiology — 5 
M 315 Agr. Journalism — 3 

Basic Cc ————— 6 

P Physical Education —! 
Elective 8 





JUNIOR YEAR 


DH 101 Man's Food — _ 
ZY 300 Genetia — 
VM 421 Animal Physiology — 
Recommen 
Elective* 


@= Woe 


SENIOR YEAR 
DH 408 Processing Dairy 


eo.) as 
AH 403 Animal Breeding ——5 
DH 402 Artificial 

Insemination 3 

Recomme 

Tieige? 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


the science option will be advised to take CH 207 instead of CH 205 and 
4. Other recommended electives will include CH 105, CH 208, PS 206, and 
courses as MH 162, ZY 30), ZY 409, and DH 401. 


The recomme 


Third Querter 


FH 103 English Composition § 
HY 103 World History ——.3 
BI 101 Prin, of Biology —5 
PG 211 Psych a 3 
PA 211 Intr. to Deductive 


Logic a eee. 
Shame —— 





PS 204 Found. Physics 


or 
PS 205 Intr. Physics — 5 
AH 204 Animal Biochem. 
PANY aS 
EH 345 Business & Profes- 
sional Writing 5 
Teer BOs ko & act eth 
PE Physical Education —1 





DH 317 Dairy Cattle Feeding 
and Management — 5 

AY 401 Princ. Forage 5 

— —4 — 

SP 275 Group Problem 
Solving through 
Discussion . 
Recommended 
Electives* 


_—--o- 


DH 410 Food Microbiology — 5 
Eectivvoe 12 


electives for students 


interested in production techno will include such courses as DH 401, AS 301, AS $05, EC 211- 
212, EC S341, IE 301, and ZY 402. 


tMale students may choose 6 hours of clectives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


their academic advisers. 


Major in Horticulture (HF) 


First Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp, 3 
BI 10) Prin. of Bio — 11 
MH 160 Alg. and Trig. 5 
HF 101 intr. to» Hort. — 
UD BOG sce etd 
PE Physical Education — 1 


HY 103 World History _._ $ 
BI 105 Gen. Animal Biology 5 
SF 02 Ane eal Cones 

. Ora ‘= 
Basic ROTC 





ZY 800 Genetics 
AN 350 Soil and Water 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. —._.53 
BI 102 Gen. Plant Biology —.5 
HY 101 World History 3 


CH 103 Fund. Chemistry _ 4 
CH 105L ce Chemistry 


Teste: ROT: pace el 
PE Physical Education —I 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 5 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt. _____. 5 
ky 315 Agr. Journalism 5 
L 342 Geology ———______S 
oe oy — 


JUNIOR YEAR 
HF 308 Vegetable Crops __ 5 


AY %04 General Soils —— 5 
AS Ol 2 . Marketing — 
| — — 


Third Quorter 

EH 105 English Comp. _ 3 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 
HY 102 World History — 

CH 104 Fund. Chemistry _...4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem, Lab, — 1 
tBasic ROTC — 
PE Physical Education — 1 





Es OT Plant bs tion . 
Organ stry — 
PS 204 Foundations of 
a — 
hits QA. 


BY 509 Plant deseo os — 
HF 401 Commercial " 


AY 402 Soil Fertility ___.__5 
oo eee ———— 


62 
First Quarter 

HF 402 , Packaging. 
—— arketing 





eg. Crops 
HF 404 — Growing 5 
AS 401 Farm corre — 5 
Elective 
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SENIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 
HF 406 — ——— _—— a | 
Engineerin 
Seine ts I 
Electives 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Third Quorter 





ZY 402 Economic Ento. — 


HF 405 Small Fruits 
Electives 


ee 


tMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


their academic advisers. 


Major in Poultry Science (PH) 


A program is offered with the option of science or business. In most cases 
students anticipating study beyond the B. S. degree should choose electives for 
the science option, The electives in the business area provide the student op- 
portunity to prepare for sales, service, and related agribusiness professions. 


First Quarter 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. = § 
CH 105 Fund. of Chem. [ _ 4 
CH (OSL Fund. of Chem. ; 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology — 5 


oD Log a a a ee | 
PE Physical Education —.1 


HY 102 World History 3 
EH 103 English Composition 3 
PH 301 General Poultry ——5 
CH 207 —— Chemistry — 5 
— RO J 

Physical Education i 





PH 302 Poultry Meat Prod. _3 
EH 304 Technical Writing PO 
AY 304 General Soi 5 
PA 211 Intr. to — 
— Sa ee 
le 


PH 405 Poultry Feeding — 53 
ZY 402 —— Entomology 


ZY 411 General Parasitology 5 
Electives _____.__8 


*Students choos 
prepare for more wor 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
EH 101 lish Com tion 5 
CH 104 Fund. of — i 4 
CH 104L a of Chem. 


BL 102 Plant Biology 
MH 161 An, Geom. & Cal. - 
2 Sf oh eee Se 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


HY 103 World History —._ 3 

SP 202 App. Oral Comm. _ 3 

44 202 Agric. Economics ___5 
VM S11 General Bacteriology 


or 
VM 200 General Micro- 
bio E> ee 


tBasic ROT 4 
PE Physical Education — 


JUNIOR YEAR 


RSY 361 Rural Sociology —— 5 
ZY 300 Genetia — 5 
Electives __________ 8 


PRE 








SENIOR YEAR 
PH 408 Poultry Diseases & 
Parasites 


AS 401 Farm Management — 5 
a 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


the science option should take VM 200 and PS 205 in order to further 
in these areas. 


Third Quorter 
HY 101 World History —.__3 
EH 102 English ——— 3 
Bi 10% Animal B 5 
GL 101 Int. Geology a 
Thitte BOTS stil 


AH 204 ag Biochemistry 





Nutrition .5 

PS 204 Physics or 
PS 205 Physics* ——— 
PG 211 Psychology 1 — i 
re Ley oa 
4A — 


AS SOL Agri. Marketing —— 

SP 275 —— Prob. Solv. 
through Discussion — 5 
Electives — 8 


PH 411 Poultry Marketing 5 
PH 404 Poultry Management 5 
Ekctiiva 9 


Of the 47 hours of clectives 30 must be selected from the list of approved electives shown below, 
tMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
r academic advisers. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 








Business Option: Science Option: 

AS 304 Agric. Finance — 5S BY 401 Biological Statistica . 5 
AS 405 Agric. Prices _— 5 CH 105 General C ry & Lab. 5 
AS 405 Agric. Policy $3 CH 208 Organic Chemistry — 

AS 410 Agric. Bus, Mat. — TE 301 Electronic Data Processing & 

AN 353 Farm Bidg. Tech. 5 Computer Programming 5 
ACF 211 Intr. Accounting 5 PH 406 Incubation & Brooding 5 
ACF 212 Intr. Accounting 5 PH 407 Poultry Problems 3 
ACF 314 Income Tax Acct, ——  ————SS—séC«&PK:- 0 Poultry Problems 3 
MT 338 Salesmanship — 5S PH 410 Poultry Breeding 3 
MN 341 Business Law — 5 PS 206 Intr. Physics — 5 
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EC 350 Labor Problems — — ZY $i Comparative Anatomy — 5 
EC 360 Money & Banking — — — ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology 5 
EC 446 Business Cycles oo — — 7 «409 Histol ———— ee 
EC 463 Corp. Finance — — — ZY 424 Anim al Physiology 
EC 465 Public Finance — ZY 429 Quantitative Genetics — — 
PH 406 Incubation & Brooding 3 Ra 2 Se — 
VM 407 Poultry Problems — — — PW EELS | 
PH 409 Poultry Problems ss Fis ———6 
PH —— SS Mb Ce YO eet 
SP 270 Group Leadership — — — 
SY 204 Social Behavior a. 
ZY 802 Vertebrate Embryology — — 
AH 401] Swine Production 0s 


AH 402 Beef Catth Production 


—— 
DH 10! Man's Food 5 


Agricultural Business and Economics 


The curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics is for both those 
students who plan a career in business closely related to agriculture, and for 
those interested in the economics of agricultural production and marketing and 
in public policies affecting agriculture. The curriculum is administered through 
a faculty advisory system wherein individual student programs of study are 
developed in accordance with individual student needs and interests. The need 
for broad training, rather than narrow specialization, is emphasized, 


The curriculum not only combines both business and technical agricultural 
courses, but through selection of electives it provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents to emphasize training in agribusiness, in agricultural economics, in hu- 
manities, or in selected production fields. The curriculum leads to a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Business and Economics, 


The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricultural 
training is increasing. In both public and private agencies, increasing attention 
to rural economic and social problems points to enlarged opportunities for 
qualified workers in teaching, research, sales, public relations, services, admin- 
istration, and private employment in these fields. By properly selecting electives, 
students may prepare themselves to become (1) owners or managers of firms 
that produce, process, or market agricultural products; (2) teachers, research 
Workers, or educational workers in the field; (3) public officials in the capacity 
of farm management or marketing specialists, commodity analysts, market news 
reporters, inspectors, credit analysts, etc.; or (4) employees of business firms that 
handle agricultural products or that service agricultural production and market- 
ing firms. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics (AS) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Querter Second Quarter Third Querter 

EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp, 3 EH 102 English Comp, _._5 
MH 166 —F— & Trig. — MH 161 he Geom. t Cal. —5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. II —_ 4 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology ——5 CH 103 Fund, Chem. — CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
HY 101 World History — CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 BI 102 Plant Biology — 5 
E Physical Education 1 HY 102 World History _....§ HY 108 World History — 
tBasic ROTC _ ss SCOCLY :101 ~ Use of Library _-__1 PE — — Education —1 
SRatte BPE cieeeaoess | AON ROC). eee ee 


AH 204 Animal Biochem. 
utrition 

AS 202 Agr. Economics 
of 108 — ~~ ~ ; 
ucation — 
Basic RO —— —— — 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 211 Intr. Accounting —_5 
PO 209 Intr, Am. Gov't — 5 
PS 204 Foundations of 


i 
fEakc BOC ) 


SP 202 App. Oral Comm. —_3 
FC 274 Bus. & Econ. Stat. L5 
EC 212 Intr. Accounting 5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairy or 

PH 301 Gen. Poultry 
eS 


4 School of Agriculture 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 

AH 303 Livestock Prod. 5 AS SOI . Marketing _.5 AN 851 Agr. Mach. Tech. — 5 

AY 307 Gen. Soils BRxRSv 361 Rural Sociology —— 5 or* 

EH 345 Bus. and Prof. MN S41 Business Law — EC 360 Money and Banking 5 
Writing — ON a Eee. * 2 —— 5 
Oe — 

SENIOR YEAR 


AY 401 Forage Prod'n. or 


AS 401 Farm Management .. 5 
AY 201 Grain Prod’n. 5 


5 AS 405 Agr. Policy 


— — 


iS i Ae Sea — 3 
. Bus. Mgt. — 
Electives 10 











ee eee. FY 318 Farm Forestry _. 5 AS 490 Senior Seminar Jt 
AS 403 nS —— — Electives tine 
J 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


tMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their a c advisers. 


*AN 350, AN $52, AN 353 or AN 354 may be substituted. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


Electives will be selected in consultation with faculty advisers based on student needs and 
interests. However, one elective course must be taken in cach of two broad academic areas 
(humanities & fine arts, mathematics, and natural sciences). 








Group 1 AS 412 Economic Aspects of Water _ 5 
AH 502 Feeds & Feeding 3 EC 452 Comp. Econ. Systems —— 5 
AH 804 Meats — 3 EC 464 Investments 5 
AN .350 Soil & Water Tech. B 2C 665 Public Finsaxce — — 
AN 5351 Agr. Machinery Tech. 5 EC 474 Bus. and Econ. Sta. W 5 
AN 352 Tractor & Engine Tech. 5 Group 3 
AN 4353 Farm Bldg. Tech. 5 
AN 554 . Proces. Tech. _5 ar — Serge Ages . 5 
AY 404 Fiber & Oil Crops — ural Social Org. 
AY 406 Comm. Fert. ———, RSY 462 Sociol of Community Dev. — 5 
AY 407 Soil Management — SCTE «501 Electronic Data Processing PT Te 
HF 308 Veg. C —— 5 PA 210 Intr., to Philosophy ————_____3 
HF 401 Comm. Ver. Crops “3 PA $02 Intr. to Ethia ——____________3 
PG Zl Paycholosy 2 — 
Group 2 $30 Social Psychology —— — 4 
AS 302 Farm Records 3S PG 360 Fields of Prof, Psychology —_______ 5 
AS 803 Agricultural Coop. 5 PO 407 Political Science — EES 
AS 304 Agr. Finance $ SY 203 Gultural Anthropology ——— 5 
AS 805 Farm Appraisal 8 SY 408 Ind. Socio. —— — 
AS 409 Land Economics 5) ZY 2M beer — 5 
AS 411 Econ. Development 3 


Agricultural Engineering 


This technical field trains engineers in the agricultural areas. The curricu- 
lum includes courses basic to all types of engineering, courses with particular 
emphasis on engineering problems in agriculture, and general agricultural 
courses. The curriculum leads to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricultural 
Engineering. Students completing the curriculum have opportunities in many 
types of work where both engineering and agricultural knowledge are required. 


The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Engineering (AN) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 161] An. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Gal... 5 MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal. __5 
BI 101 Prin. of Bio _.. 5 CH 108 Gen. Chem. — = 4-—Ss—« CH: — 
*EG 106 Graphical Met 2 CH I05L Gen. Chem. Lab. _1 CH 104L Gen. Chem, Lab. — 1 
EH 101 English Comp. 8 BI 102 Plant Biology — 3 +~=-EH 102 English Comp. —— 
LY 101 Use of Library —__1_ PE —— ucation 1 HY 101 World History — 
PE Physical Education _1 {Basic ROTC Ss PEE Physical Education — ! 
CON eo eee See RIG — — 


3 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 


MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 PS 221 Gen. Physics Il 4 M265 Diff, Equat. 5 
PS 220 Gen, Physics I 4 ME 202 Engr. Mat. Science .8 MESO! Thermodynamics | 4 
At 10% Animal Biology 5 ME 207 Strength of Mat. $ IF 205 Comp. & Info. Syst, 4 
ME 205 Appl Mech. Stat, 4 EH 105 English Comp. 3 ME 32) Dynamics I 4 
thavice KO fe 1 HY 102 World History 3) PS 222 Gen. Physics Il 4 
IKasic ROTC a) “Shee ——— l 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ER 262 Elec, Circuits 3 AS 202 Agric. Exon. 5 EE 381 Elec. Magn. Devices 4 
PS 320 Mod, Physics 3) KE 273 Elec. Devices S MH 362 Engr. Math I 5 
AN SO] Mech. of Farm AN 802 Mech. of Trac. AN 06 Elec. Systems 3 
Mach. .. 5 Power $ WY 103 World History 3 
AN 408 Soil & Water Engr. L 4 AN 304 Drain. & “ape 3 ‘ Agric, Engr. 
AN 307 Structures Des, % AN 905 Agric. Proc. Engr. — 5 Elective 3 
ME 40 Fluid Mech. 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
SP 202 App. Oral Comm. 3 PA 202 Ethics & Soc. 5 Foner. Electives 3 
AY W7 Gen. Soils 5 Agric. Ener, Social & Hum. 
Engr. Electives 11 Elective % EMehve: — 7 
Engr. Electives 5 Agric, Electives 5 
Agric. Elective 5 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


EG —— who have mot had a course in drawing will need to take EG 102 before taking 


Male students may choose 6 hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers, 


ELECTIVES 


Engineering electives and Agricultural vip agri. electives will be selected in consultation 
with the faculty adviser and will subject to the approval of the Department Head. A minimum 
of six hours of Agricultural Engineering electives will be taken by each student. The clective 
selection is to be based on the sudent's area of interest of specialization. 
Three hours of Advanced ROTC may be substicuted for SP 202 Applied Oral Communication. 
Requirements for agricultural electives may be met by taking 10 hours from the following: 
AY 455 Soil Physics, BY 401 Experimental Statistics for Biological Sciences, BY 306 Fundamentals 


Plant Physiology, AS 401 Farm Management, ZY 402 Economic Entomology, AY 402 Soil 
Fertility, AH 204 Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition, 


APPROVED HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 
History and Government Psychology 


HY 322 The U.S, in World Affairs —— PG 211 General Psychology I 
HY 371 History of the West PG 461 Industrial Psychology 


Hy 100 Great Leaders of History APPROVED ENGINEERING ELECTIVES 


Current Affairs — : 
PO 209 American Government = AN 401 Agricultural Power and Machinery 
Literatu Design — es 
re AN 405 Soil & Water Engineering II 

EH S20 An Introduction to Drama _ AN 405 Elec, & Processing Systems Ey = 
EH 550 Shakespeare's Greatest’ Plays AN 407 Agricultural Structures Design I 
EH 365 Southern Literature *2* at 410 Design Problems 
EH 381 The Literature of the Age of Reason AN 411 Design Problems — = 
P 310 Great American Speeches - ME 802 Thermodynamics 11 
The Arts ME 316 Strength of Materials 1 

ME 322 Dynamics II a 
AT S82 American Painting and Sculpture _ 3 ME 41 Fluid Mechanics tI ———— — 
AT 43) Contemporary Ant —— ME 427 Mechanical Vibrations — — 

S00 Appreciation of Architecture - _8 ME 42! Heat Transfer = — 
TH 813 Theatre Appreciation JT. 8s ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
TH 314 Theatre Appreciation Wo 8 ME 482 Automatic Control — 
MU 373 —— of Music : * MEAS Mechanical Engr. Design 1 


Sse lr uele 
wae 


| 
} | 


wwe 
> 
Z 


| 


J 





ur Us GP Gt Un Us Us UF oe OF el ee ee eh eee 


MU 374 Masterpiece of Music (0 —— ME ye —— pre —— il 7 
ME 445 Photoe c Stress and Strain An. 

Economics and Geography CE %04 Theory of Structures I —BV 

EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of CE 305 Water Supply and Disposal Systems 


C Contem ry_ America somes ee 
*Y S01 Geo-Political Basis of World Powers — 3 CE 580 Theo of Structures WO 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World 5 CE 402 Statically Indeterminate Structure 
GY 407 World Resources & Their Utilization. 5 CE 404 Reinforced Concrete — = — 








Sociology CE 414 Structural Design — — 

sy CE 418 Soil Mechanics — — A 
201 Introduction to Seciolo — —x «423 Similitude in Engineering — 

SY 204 Social Behavior SOE 408 Engineering Foundations — 

SY 311 Technology and Social Change $8 CE 314 Photogealogy for Engineers 

Philosophy ond Religion CE 41! Flow in Open Channels 


CE 412 Hydrology — — 
— 3 JE 20) Engineering Statistics bE 0 — 
IE 320 Engineering Economy —— 





PA 210 Introduction to Philosophy 
PA 330 Pe or Religin * 

y 2 — 
PA 440 American Phi ee 
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Biological Sciences (BI) 
Major in Botany 
The Botany curriculum is designed for those students interested in the 
fundamental plant science part of the Life Sciences. The required courses in 
this curriculum are established to give the student knowledge of the basic 
nature of plants as a phase of general culture and as a basis for further study 


in the plant sciences. Through proper selection of electives students may pre- 
pare for careers in research, teaching extension, or agri-business activities, 


The curriculum is administered through a faculty advisory system whereby 
a program of study may be developed in accordances with the interests and 
needs of each individual student. Thus, a student may specialize if desired in 
an area such as plant morphology, pathology, physiology, etc. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Firs? Quorter Second Quarter Third Querter 


Bl 101 Prin. of Biology 5 BI 102 Gen. PL. Biology 5 BI 105 Gen. Animal Bio. _ 5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 5 MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal. 5 CH 105 Fund. Chemistry I — 4 
EH 101 English Comp. 5S EH 102 English Comp, 3 CH 103$L Gen. Chem, Lab. __] 
HY 101 World —— $ HY 102 World History 53. 6EH 103 English Comp. 5 
tac ROT = i LY 101 Use of Library 1 HY 10% World silstory 5 
tBasic ROTC ———— 1 tBasic ROTC : ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 104 Fund. Chemistry 11 4 CH Org. Chem. Elective 5 CH Chemistry Elective — 5 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. | BY 309 Gen, Plant VM 200 Gen, Microbiology —5 
ZY 300 Genetics 5 Pathology > 5 Elective 5 
FC 200 Gen. Economics or GL 101 tntr. Geology I 5 TRasic ROTC — 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 5 tTBasic ROTC 1 PE Physical Education . ! 
tBasic ROTC 1 PE Vhysical Education 1 
PE Physical Education — 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 205 Intr. Physics 5 PS 206 Intr. Physics 5 BY 306 Fund. Plant 
SP 202 Appl. Oral Comm. —3 AY %04 Gencral Soils 5 Physiology ... 5 
PA 210 Intr. Philosophy $ EH English Elective 3 7Y 304 Gen, —— 
lective _ 6 Elective = 5 Electives J 8 
SENIOR YEAR 
BY 413 Gen. Plant Ecology 5 BY 415 Plant Anatomy 5 WY 406 Systematic Notany 5 
FL 121 Elem. French or FL. 122 Flem. French or Electives 13 
FL. 151 Elem. German 5S FL 152 Elem. German ——__5 
Electives a Flectives 8 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Students —— io) 6omajor in Botany will be assigned an adviser, A major will, during the 
sophomore year, with the assistance and approval of the adviser develop a plan he study for the 
junior and senior years from lists of approved elective courses. As approved by the Dean of Agri- 
—— and the student's adviser, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of indi- 
vidual students. 


tMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in Neu of Basic ROTC fm consultation with 
their academic advisers. 


Majors in Zoological Sciences 


Majors in zoological sciences are for students interested in careers in animal 
biology. One has the choice of four options: zoology, entomology, fisheries, or 
wildlife, and degrees are offered in each option. 


During the first two years, all students take the same subjects which empha- 
size the basic sciences and background courses, Thereafter, it is possible to 
elect courses to fit specific needs of the student in his or her option. The pro- 
gram during the junior and senior years is developed under the guidance of a 
faculty adviser who works closely with the student. During this period the 
student may wish to work toward graduate school upon graduation. The faculty 
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adviser assists the student in developing a program of study and with other 
academic and personal matters throughout his four years of training. Diversified 
career opportunities are excellent for well-trained persons in zoological sciences, 
and the opportunities increase as the level of training is raised, 


At the bachelor’s degree level, greatest demands are for research, manage- 
ment, survey, and regulatory work with state or federal agencies concerned with 
insects, fish, wildlife, or public health; for public relations and sales work with 
commercial companies; for technical assistants in research laboratories; for con- 
servation and recreational work; and for private enterprises. At the graduate 
degree levels, opportunities are greatly enhanced, particularly for teaching, re- 
search, and extension at the university level; for research, development, and 
management with industry; for research with the Public Health Service, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Entomology Research Division, United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Atomic Energy Commission, and other research organiza- 
tions; and for employment in other areas. 


Zoological Sciences 
Options: Entomology, Fisheries, Wildlife, Zoology 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 


BI 101 Prin, of Biology —..5 BI 102 Plant cen — § +~=BI 108 Animal 28* — 
MH 160 Algebra Triß.. MM 161 An. Geom. & Cal. _ 5 MH 162 An, Geom, & Cal. 5 
AS 202 Agr. Economics — 5 CH 105 Fund. Chemistry 1 4 CH 104 Fund. Chemistry If 4 
ZY 100 Zool. Orientation 0 CH 108L Chemistry Lab. —.1 CH 104L Chemistry Lab. —__1 
TRasic ROTC eee: ly eee 1 yRasic ROTC baal SS 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education — 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ZY 300 Genetis — COZY 303 Systematics & ZY 306 Prin. of Aniin. Ecol. 5 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry — 5 Elutioo 5 78 205 «Intr. Physics — 
EH 101 English Comp. —.._. 8_—s CH. 208 Organic Chemietry 3 EH 108 English Somp.— 5 
HY 101 World History —... 8 EH 102 English Comp. —. 8 ~HY 108 World History —_ 3 
tBasic ROTC — —— World History — 8 - TBasic ROTC — J 
Bete ROC — 
JUNIOR YEAR 
54 hours to be arranged in consultation with adviser, 
SENIOR YEAR 


54 hours to be arranged in consultation with adviser. 
Total hours required — 210 quarter hours 


tMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in licu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers. 


In addition to the courses listed above all students majoring in the zoological sciences must 
take the following courses: 


PS 206 Intr. Physics —§ ZY 31 Comparative Anat. 5 ZY 424 Animal Physiology — 5 
SP 202 App. Oral Comm. 8 ZY 4 Gen. Entomology 5 ZY 421 Vert. Zoology I or 
YM 200 Microbiology == 5s ~ Parasitology 5 ZY 422 Vert. Zoology Il — 5 


The remaining 70 hours will include a minimum of 12 hours of electives selected from the 
humanities and social science electives and a minimam of 35 hours of group electives shown in 
the following lists, 


GROUP ELECTIVES—ZOOLOGY AND ENTOMOLOGY 





AH 204 An. Nutrition and Biochemistry 5 3 CH =-204-204L Analytical Chemistry — 
AH 406 Reproductive Physiology — == 5S CH $16 Physical Chemistry — — 5 
AY 304 Soils —$$—<$$—__.__§ EH 504 Technical Writing —._. —s 
ay 10! Prin. Forage Production — =. Guu ſõol. 102, 108 Introductory and 
4 506 Plant Physiology —.. Historical Geo a eS 
a 309 Plant Pathology —.... SEE MH 163 Geometry and lculus — aes 
ou 401 Biological Statistica — — ——— MH 264 Analytic Geometry — Calculus - 5 
Y 406 Systematic Botany ——— —__ MH 265 Linear Differential Equations — 3 
“2 OD) PRONG eed cate 5 PS 419 Scientific Instrumentation - 5 
Y 413 Plant Fp el 6 ZY) «205 Wildlife Conservation — — 
414 Plant Morphology — 57 20 Coervation in U. S. Sa 
415 Developmental Plant Anatomy = 5 «= ZY':s«oP207 Birds ©. 3 
-H 105 General Chemistry 5S ZY 210 Fish Culture . 3 
CH 105L General Chemistry Laboratory _... 02: Vertebrate Embryology - 5 
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ZY 308 Microl 
ZY S10 Cell Biology — — 
ZY 401 Invertebrate Zoo — —— 
ZY 402 Reonomic Entomology — — 
7Y 404 Medical Entomology 
ZY 405 Forest Insects ~ —— 
ZY 406 Bee Culture ~~ — 
ZY 407 General Insect Morphology — 
7Y 409 Histology — ——— 
ZY 410 Systematic Entomology — SE 
ZY 415 Limnology — 
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ZY 418, 419 Experimental Heredity ____ 5, 8 
ZY 420 Human Heredity — — 
ZY 421 Vertebrate Zoology I = — ss 
ZY 422 Vertebrate Zoology I — WS 


ZY 426 Principles of Game Management —_ 5 
ZY 457 Fisheries Biology ee 
ZY 442 Marine Invertebrate Zoology .. 9 
ZY 443 Marine Vertebrate Zoology and 
Ichthyology ee 
ZY 444 Marine Fisheries Biology a 
ZY 450 Zoogeography of the Vertebrate 5 


GROUP ELECTIVES—FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


AS 412 Economic Aspects of Water 
Resource Management 

AY 307 General Is 

AY 40! Prin. of Forage Production 

HY 306 Fundamentals of Plant Physiology : 

BY 401 Biological Statistics . 

BY 400 Systematic Botany — — 

HY 410 Aquatic Plants = 

BY 411 Phycology —_ = = 

RY 413 Punt Ecology. 

KY 414 Plant Morphology 

FY 305 Forest Recreation 

FY 415 Range Management 

FY 420 Silviculture 

GL 101, 102 Introductory Geology 

PS 419 Scientific Tostrumentation . 

ZY 205 Wildlife Conservation 

ZY 206 Conservation in U. S, 

ZY 207 Hirds 

ZY 210 Fish Cultore 

ZY 310 Cell Biology 

ZY 326 Wildlife Biology . 
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7Y 401 tovertebrate Zool 

ZY 410 Systematic Entomology —— 

ZY 415 Limnology 

ZY 416 Biological Productivity and 
Water Quality 

ZY 421 Vertebrate Zoology T —— 

ZY 422 Vertebrate Zoology I 

ZY 426 Principles of Game Management — 

ZY 427 Wildlife Habitat Analysia —_ 

ZY $28 Hatchery Management —— — 

ZY 435 Marine Biology 

ZY 4%6 Met. of Small —— 

ZY 437 Fisheries Biology —. * 

ZY 4858 General Ichthyology 

ZY 499 Aquatic Communities 

ZY 442 Marine Invertebrate Zoology 

ZY 44% Marine Vertebrate Zoology 
and Inhthyok 

ZY 444 Marine Fisheries Biology 

7Y 445 Fish Parasites 

ZY 446 Fish Diseases = 


| 
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HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
ELECTIVES FOR ZOOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


RSY 361 Rural Sociology 

RSY 362 Community Organization 

RSY 462 Sociology of Com, Develop. 

AS 405 Agricultural Policy = 

AS 400 Land Pconomica 

EH }41 Medical Vocabulary . 

EH 253, 254, 255 Survey of EBnglish 
Literature 5, 3, 

EH SO! Advanced Composition 

EH 302 Creative Writing : : 

FH 557, 358 American Literature * 

FL, I2BI2S 221, 222 Elementary & 
Intermediate French 5, 5.5, 5 

FL. 31, 192. 251, 282 Elementary & 
Intermediate Spanish 

FL 251, 152, 25), 252 Elementary & 

Intermediate German 

GY 102 Principles of Geography 

GY 203 Economic Geography . 
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HY 522 The U. S. In World Affairs . 
HY %8! History of Alabama a 
IM 415 Agr. Journalism. SSS 
IM S22 Feature Writing —_ —— 
JM 421 Chote Journalism — — 
PA 202 Ethics and Society —— 
PA 210 Introduction to Philosophy —_ 
PA 2il Introduction to Deductive Logic 
PA 212 Introduction to Inductive Logic 
PA 400 Philosophy of Science 
PG 2tt. 212 Psychology 1 and I 
PG 445 Animal Behavior — — 
mt) 200 American Government _ 
POZO State & Local Government —— 
VO $12 Introduction to Comparative 
Government 
SY 201 Intretuction to Sociology 
SY 205 Cultural Anthropology 
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Biological Sciences and Teacher Education 


Students in the Biological Sciences curriculum with majors either in 
Botanical or Zoological Sciences, who wish also to prepare for certification as 
teachers in secondary schools may pursue the dual objective of completing the 
requirements for the B.S. degree in their particular Biological Sciences major 
and the requirements of the Teacher Education Program. 


Students who choose the dual objective program should declare this intent 
to their departmental advisers by the end of their sophomore year if possible. 
Students pursuing the dual objective plan will be assigned an adviser tn the 
School of Education who will advise them on all matters involving requirements 
for completing the Teacher Education Program. 


In addition to the specific requirements, including group electives required 
for the B.S. in Zoological Sciences or Botany, these students must also include 
the following courses in their curriculum: 
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Literature (Amer,, Eng., or World) —. — — cue 
FED 213% Human Growth and Development : 5 
FED 214 Psychological Foundations o Education — ———— 
FED $20 Social Foundations of Education ——— 
FED 480 Philosophical Foundations of Education — 
SED 405K Mpeg in Secondary School — Science — Se Fie 
SED 410K Mas hen in pepe 2s School — Science 5 
SED 425K esional Internship SSE ee 15 


Any of the above courses may be used as free electives toward the clegree 
in Zoological Sciences or Botany and EH 253, EH 254, EH 357, FED 215% and 
FED 214 may be used as needed as humanistic-social electives. Students in the 
Zoological Sciences seeking to fulfill the requirements for teaching certification 
must elect at least 15 hours in botanical sciences from among the lollowing 
courses: BY 306, BY 406, BY 411, BY 413, BY 414, BY 415, Students majoring 
in botany who want to earn a teaching certification must include at least 10 
hours of electives in the Zoological Sciences from ZY 501, ZY 808, ZY 401, 
ZY 411, ZY 421, and ZY 422, 


Food Science 


The Food Science curriculum is designed for those who are interested in 
positions in the rapidly expanding food industry, The curriculum is adminis: 
tered through a faculty advisory system wherein a program of study may be 
developed in accordance with the needs and interests of the individual student. 
In this manner, a student may take a general course or may specialize in a 
commodity area such as dairy products, meats or fruits and vegetables. He may 
elect a business option with supporting courses in economics, agricultural eco- 
nomics, and business or he may elect a sciences option. 


Curriculum in Food Science (FS) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quorter 





Second Quorter 


Third Quarter 


CH 105 Fund. of Chem. 4 CH 104 Fund. of Chem. 4 CH 105 Fund. of Chem, 5 
CH 103L Chemistry Lab, 1 CH 104L Chemistry Lab. 1 CH 105L Chemistry Lab. 2 
EH [01 English Comp. S EH 102 English Gomp. % FH 108 English Comp. 5 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History 3% HY 108 World History 5 
MH 100 Algebra & Trig. 5 MH 16t An, Geom. & Cal. 5 DH 101 pian's Foods . 3 
tBasic ROTC — - 1 LY 101 Library Science 1 SP 202 App. Oral Comm. 5 
tTBasic ROTC 1 thasic ROTC ] 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 10! Prin. of Biology 5 BI 102 Gen. Plant Biology _ 5 BI 10% Gen. Animal Bio. 5 
CH 204 Anal. Chem. .. _3 CH 207 Organic Chem. _ §& CH 208 Organic Chem. 5 
CH 204L Anal. Chem. Lab. 2 PS 206 Intr. Physics . 5 VM 200 Gen. Micro. 5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics —_5 Basic ROTC 1 prBasic ROTC 1 
TBasic ROTC - /-PE Physical Education | PE Physical Education — |! 
PE Physical ‘Education — 1} 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AH 204 Animal Biochem. or AS 202 Agri. —— or EH 4345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. | 5 
NF 312 Nutn. Biochem. _..5 EC 200 Gen. Econom 5 HF 342 Indust. Food Equip. 
HF 340 Indust. Food Pres. HF 341 Indust. —— & Processing II 5 
Techno 5 & Processing I => Electives 8 
Electives ss BONNE s 972. Fund. of Nutrition 5 
Electives —. — 
SENIOR YEAR 
HF 348 Food Analysis & DH 41) Food Plant Sani. % DH 410 Food Microbiology — 5 
ual. Control _..... 5_-— ss TE. «320 Engineering Econ. _ 5 DH 412 Food Science Sem. l 
tives — ——1100 . 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


tMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


their academic advisers. 
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Forestry 


Two curricula are offered in forestry, one in forest management and the 
other in wood technology. Ihe former leads to the degree Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry while the other leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Wood 
Technology. The Department also offers an honors program which leads to 
the degree Bacholer of Science in Forestry (Honors Program) and a recreation 
option in the forest management curriculum. 


Training in forest management and administration prepares the student 
as a land manager. He acquires professional knowledge and skills relating to 
efficient production of wood as a raw material. He studies policies, techniques 
and procedures whereby land may be managed for related products and services 
including water, wildlife and recreation. There is a strong demand for foresters 
in private industry in the South. State and Federal agencies as well as consult- 
ing foresters employ a large number of gradiiates. The graduate may expect 
his initial assignments to include land line surveying, timber cruising, timber 
marking and land and timber purchasing. After experience is gained the gradu- 
ate will assume more responsibility for land management plans and policies in 
his capacity as a land manager, 


The recreation option for the forest management curriculum is designed to 
prepare foresters to cope with the special problems arising from the increased 
use of forest land for recreational purposes. Some attention is given to the 
sociological and psychological aspects of these activities and the harmonious 
inclusion of recreation into the overall land management program. 


Wood technology is the science of making the most efficient use of the 
products of the tree. This includes the development of new products as well as 
more efficient production of standard products. The wood technologist must 
understand the physics and chemistry of wood as well as its anatomy and 
structure and must be familiar with various wood products and the methods 
for manufacturing them. The curriculum is sufficiently flexible that the stu 
dent may specialize in chemistry, structural design, industrial management or 
in other fields of his choice by proper selection of his minors in these fields. 
The wood technologist finds employment with wood manufacturing industries 
and their suppliers as well as with private and public organizations which carry 
on research and product development for industry. 


The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of American 
Foresters. 


Curriculum in Forest Management (FY) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Queorter Second Quarter Third Querter 
fH 10! English Comp. 5 EH [02 English Comp. 5 EH 103 English Comp. — — 5 
HY 101 World History — $ HY 102 World History HV 108 World History $ 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal _5 MW 162 An. Geom. & Cal. — 5 
BI 10) Prin. of Biology 5 BI 102 Plant Bio 5 MM 105 Anim. Biology 5 
TY 105 For, Convoeation* 0 PE Physical Education _ 1 PE Physical Education —1 
PE Physical Education — | 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AS 202 Agric. Economics 5 CH 105 Fund. of Chem, 4 CE 201 Surv ing I — 
GL. 102 Intr. Geology 11 —.5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. _1 CH 104 Fund, Chem. tl 4 
EC 215 Fund. Cost, Acctg. 5 ZY SOO Genetics — _.& CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. —_1 
Elective — 9 FY 104 For. Cartography 2 PG 2it Psychology I — 5 
SP 202 — Oral Comm. : EH %04 Technical Writing 3% 
7 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


Second Quarter 

AY 305 Gen. Soils — | 
FY 205 Silvics I FY 207 Silvis 12 ~ 

FY 330 Ady. Mensur. . 8 ZY 305 For. Entomology 5 

Electives —— 6 BY S10 For. Pathology — 8 

Elective . out 


First Quorter 
FY 201 Dendrology 
FY 204 For. Mensuration —— 
FY 309 Sampling 
IE 204 Comp. Program — 


Third Quarter 
FY 205 Wood Ident. 





www 





SUMMER CAMP 


808 For. Recreation 
$00 Field Mensuration 
For. Engineering —— 
897 For. Regeneration — 
898 For. Tour . — 
Photogrammetry 


SENIOR YEAR 


FY 408 Logging — 3 COFY «802 For. Fire Control —_3 
FY 420 Silviculture —— 5 FY 485 For. Prout. Mktg. 5 
FY 437 For. Econ. I — FY 456 For. Watershed Meat. ; 

5 


222222 


FY %96 For. Site Fval. — 
FY 407 For Management 
FY 415 Range Met. = 
FY 434 For. Policy & Law 
Elective — a 


Bienes <<... FY 438 For. Econ, IT 
ZY 425 For. Wildlife Mgt. 
Elective — — 


wen vir 


Total — 228 quarter hours 
*This course will be taken in all except Suummer Quarters. 


Basic ROTC may be added to each quarter of the Freshman and Sophomore years with the 
elective credits in the curriculum being reduced an equal amount. 


Recreation Option 


Freshman and Sophomore years same as in Forest Management Curriculum 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FY 201 Dendrology . —— 5 AY %05 Gen. Soils —. 5 BY $10 For. Pathology —— 5 
FY 204 For. Mensuration 5 FY 205% Silvics I 5 FY 207 Silvice I 5 
FY 309 —— — — x8Y S61 Rural Sociology 5 FY 460 Wildland Rec. 
IE 204 Comp. Program 3 Elective : — — Phil. & Pol, — 5 
Elective 7 
SUMMER CAMP 
FY 305 For. Recreation 5 
FY 39! Forest Engineering — 5 
FY 398 For. Tour Ss 
HF 327 Landscape Eng. $ 
FY 461 Recr. Land Clasif 5 
FY 417 Photogrammetry | 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 420 Silviculture 5 FY 302 For, Fire Cont. % FY 407 For. Management 5 
1Y 487 For. Econ. I 8 FY 436 For. Watershed Mgt. 3) FY 415 Range 2% 2 
7Y 447 Mat. of Streams & FY 438 For. Econ. Il % FY 494 For. Pol. & Law 8 
. Impoundments _5 ZY 425 For, Wildlife Mgt. . 3 FY 469 Rec. Site Mgr. — 
Electives Sea Electives 6 Elective 5 


Total — 228 quarter hours 


Honors Program in Forestry 


The Honors Program in Forestry provides able students opportunity to 
explore in depth areas in which they are interested, to prepare for graduate 
school, or to obtain a more rounded education. The program is flexible, per- 
mitting concentration of effort in areas of the student's choosing. 


Students with at least five quarters remaining in the Forest Management 
curriculum and with a grade point average of 1.75 or better may apply for 
admission to the program following completion of the course work requirements 
through the first six quarters. Permission for election to the program rests with 
the Head and the Executive Council of the Department of Forestry. Upon ad- 
mission the student will be assigned to a faculty adviser who will guide him 
in the preparation of his program. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
FY 201 Dendrology — 5 AY 305 General Soils 5 FY 207 Silvia If — — 
FY 204 For. Mensuration _.._ 5—s FY «203 Silvics | — Ss S—Ss«&FY':s« A421. For. Research 
FY 309 Sampling ——— 5 Electives —.. eB 2 4—— 
IE 204 Comp. Program — 3 Electives — ..10 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 120 Silviculture . = °5 » =FY 4598 For. Econ. IT — 8s FY «407 For. Management —_5 
¥Y 437 For. Econ. I _. Electives 1 F 480 Senior Thesis - 5 
Electives sd FY 490 —— in For. — 
WOR tier 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


"Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 


Twenty-five of the free elective hours are to be chosen under the ——— of the faculty 
adviser, «7 a9 to develop a diminct program leading W a predetermined goal. 


Curriculum in Wood Technology (WT) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 








FH 101 English Comp, 5 EH 102 English Comp. S EH 105 English Comp. 5 
HY 101 World History y 102 World History —... Ux 103 World History — 
CH 105 Fund. Chem. I 4 CH 104 Fund, Chem, 11 . 4 CH 105 Gen, — 3 
CH 1081. Gen, Chem. Lab. | CH 104L Gen. Chem, Lab. ._1 CH I05L Gen. Chem. b, .2 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 5 MH 161 An. Geom, & Cal. 5 MH 162 An. Geom. Cal. — 5 
FY 105 For. Convocation* —— tBasic ROTC _. 1 Basic ROTC = i 
tBasic ROTC _. —f PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education — ! 
PE Physical Education — 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Kt 101 Prin. of Biology 5 BI 102 Plant Biology 5 BI 108 Anim. Biology * 
PS 205 limnr Physics — PS 206 Lntr. Physics 5 FY 206 Wood Measure** 3 
MH 165 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 AH 204 An. Biochem, & Nut. 5 EG 102 Eng. Dowie ss 
{Bak ROTC ⏑ — — — ROTC VFV 205 Wood Ident. Uses 
EH 304 Technical Writing 5 
renee ' RID EC ee eee 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics 5 FY 452 Seasoning k& PG 211 Psycho I = SL 
FY 201 Dendrology is Presery.** ww» FY 433 Seas. & Preserv. Lab. 2 
FY Stl Wood Anatomy** 5 FY 421 For. Research Elective — = if 
SP 202 App. Oral Comm. | 3 Meth.e2* 8 
Elective Se | 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 380 For, Products** — 5 FY 425 Wood Glu, & FY 431 Mech. Prop. of 
Elective —— 13 Lam.** eee BO Wood** . a 
Elective ———— oe Elective . — — 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


Sufficient latitude is allowed that the student may plan his clective work with his adviser to 
fulfill his personal objectives while in college. One minor, consisting of 30 hours in the area of 
Mathematics. Chemistry or Engineering, is required. In addition, 10 hours in computer program, 
ming and 10 hours in statistics. including laboratory are to be selected from the electives. From 
the remaining clective hours, 10 are to be selected with the adviser in the general area of humani- 
ties. A student may always substitute a more intensive group of courses for one or more of the 
required courses, providing the same breadth of coverage is ma'ntained. 

As a part of the requirement for the degree with a major in wood technology the student must 
complete a minimum of three weeks of supervised tours of forest products industries, A satisfactory 
report on these tours is to be submitted to the department head by the beginning of the final 
quarter prior to graduation. 

*This course to be taken in all except summer quarters. 

**Aliernate vear offering. 
***Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 


TMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in lieu of Basit ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers. 


Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture 


A blending of art, science and technology, Landscape and Ornamental 
Horticulture is a Life Science concerned with plants for personal enrichment 
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and well-being. The professional Ornamentalist combines many diverse talents 
io suit his interests and ambitions. 

The Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture curriculum provides profes- 
sional and basic knowledge and develops basic skills in four areas — Landscape 
Design, Florist Crop Production, Nursery Crop Production and Retail Flower 
Shop Management. By proper selection of electives, students may prepare for 
careers in research, teaching or extension activities; as owners and managers 
of {floral or woody ornamental production units and of retail outlets for floral 
and woody ornamental products; landscape designing; and managing recrea- 
tional gardens and other areas. 

Degree candidates are encouraged to have three months, or an equivalent 
of three months, practical experience in industry to be arranged by the stu: 
dent's major professor prior to graduation, 


Curriculum in Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
Al 101 Prin. Niology 5 BI 102 Gen, Plant Biology 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. I 4 
EH 101 English Comp, % CH {08 Fund. Chem. T | 4 CH 104L Gen, Chem, Lab. —_ 1 
WP 101 Inter. Hort. _| CH 108L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 EH 105 English Comp. — 
MH 1h Aly, & Trig. 5 EH 102 English Comp. S$ HY 102 World History — 3 
tBhasic ROTC } HY 16! World History _% MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 
re Vhysical Education 1 Basic ROTC 1 tiasic ROTC — 
rE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education —! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 103 Gen. An. Biology —.5 AS 202 Agr. Economics 5 CH 207 Organic Chem. —._.5 
Hh 22) Landscape Gard. 5 PA 210 Intr, Philosophy S HF 224 Plant Prop, ———.5 
HWY 105 World History % PG 211 Psychology tI 3 tKasic ROTC — — — 
SP 202 App. Oral Comm. 3 hase ROTC —o, Electivs —  ....__5 
tihasic RO Tc ae Electives* = 
JUNIOR YEAR 
BY 206 Plant Phys. — 5) AY = 304 Gen. Soils A ~=COEM «390 Ady. Comp. — 5 
HP 425 Ghee, Constr. & Met..5 BY 309 Plant Pathology 5 Electives. J 3 
Electives = | Electives _. nt © 
SENIOR YEAR 
7Y 02 Econ, Ent — 5 HF 426 Minor Problem _— 5 BI 406 System, Botany —5 
Electives —A§ Electives = 14 CO AY 402 —* Fertility — 
tives 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


tMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers. 

*This curriculum consists of four areas of study: Retail Flower Shop Management, Florist 
aay Production, Nearsery Crop Production and Landscape Design, Electives are provided in the 
Sophomore, Junior and Senior year to prepare a student in one of these areas and are to be 
selected at the coment of the student's adviser and the approval of the Dean of Agriculturue. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES IN LANDSCAPE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 


Approved Electives from the 

Humanities and Social Sciences: 
EH 255 Survey of English Literature 
EH 285 Literature of the Western World 
EH *%01-%02 Creative Writing — 
LH 465-566 Survey of American Literature 
EH S77 The European Novel 
H 4%1-482 Shakespeare — ; 
2) Elementary French - 
22 Elementary French 
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t. 152 Elementary German ——.. 
71 Elementary Russian —— 
GY 201 Weather and Cumate— 
(-Y 404 Physical raphy of the World —_ 
HY 20) Nistory of U. S. — —_——- 
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Approved Group Electives: 


AH 418 Biochemistry =e 
AN 356 Soil and Water Technology ——— 5 
AR 110 Design Fundamentals 2S 
AR 11) Design Fundamentals — 5 
AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture —___.3 
AR 370 Spaces for Living —— eo 
AS 301 Agricultural Marketing — —— 5 


AS 410 Agricultural Business Management — $ 
AT 105 Drawing I ——— Oe a 
AT 106 Drawing IT . 

AT LLS Perspective — 

AY 405 Turf and Its Management — 
AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers — 
BY 40! Biological Statistics 

BY 406 Systematic Botany .. 

BY 418 General Plant Ecology 
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PA 202 Ethics and Society —.............. —— 
PA 210 Intr. to Phil a RR LS ORES 8 


PA 211 Intr. to Deductive Logic III Re 
PA 212 Intr. to Inductive Logic . Se ae 
PA 310 Eastern Religious Thought x 


PA 315 Western Religious Thought 3 
PA 401 The hemes y of Communism 5 
PG 212 Psychology BL RS ee: 
PO 209 Intr. Am. rail im RT a AE 
RSY 36! Rural Socio eee ae 

RSY %62 Community EE IA 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology —— 

SY 203 Cultural Anthropology - ene eee t 


CE 201 Surveying I Tceddht dimes 
CH 204 Analytical Chemistry _ — — | 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry — 0000000... 5 
ACF 211-12 Intr. —— RE SN 
MN 341 Business Law Oe een. | 
MT 338 —— — 
EH 345 Bus. and Professional Writing 5 
GL 101-2 Intr. Geology SS See 
HF 201 Orchard Management — 
HF 225 Flower Arranging 
HF 308 Vegetable Crops . RRO eda 
HF 325 Landscape Planning ‘of Home 


— — — — 


Ground⸗ 
HF 326 Landscape Planning of Public 
Grounds 


rou ed 

HF 421 Care & Maintenance of Orn. Plants _ 5 
HF 422 Fund. of Floricultural Crop. Prod. — 5 
HF 423 Fund. of Nursery Management —— 
5 


— —— — 5 


— — — — terre ee 


HF 424 Planting Design _.. — +k del 
HF 425 Flower Shop Management — 
HF 427-8 Minor Problems —— — 
HF 429 Adv. Plant Propagation. canals 
HF 430 Marketing Hort. Spec. Products 
HF 431 Adv. Landscape Gardening 5 
HF 452 Controlled Plant Growth 0. 5 
M 315 Ag. Journalism . — 9— 
1H 162-3 Analytie Geometry & Calculus... 5-5 
yo 
Povaee lete, Pine) — sake ee 
VM 200 General Microbiology a — 5 
zY Genetics —— 


—— 
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School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts 


E. Kerrn McPueeters, Dean 


—J SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND FINE ARTS includes the De- 
partments of Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Music and Theatre. 


The Departments of Architecture and Building Technology offer degree 
curricula in Architecture, Interior Design, Industrial Design, and Building 
Technology. The Department of Architecture also participates in the mult- 
disciplinary graduate program in Urban and Regional Planning which is ad- 
ministered by the Graduate School and the Center for Urban and Regional 
Planning. The primary objective of these programs is to educate professional 
practitioners for many aspects of the designed physical environment. 


The Departments of Art, Music and Theatre offer curricula in Fine Arts, 
Visual Design, Music and Theatre. The Art Department also olfers a graduate 
degree in Fine Arts. The Departments of Art and Music cooperate with the 
School of Education in the education of teaching professionals. The objective 
of these programs is to develop creative and professionally knowledgeable 
practitioners and teachers in the arts and to provide a foundation for con- 
tinuing professional development. 


Department of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the oldest 
in the South. Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Architec- 
ture, Bachelor of Interior Design and Bachelor of Industrial Design. 


Admissions 


Tests. In addition to meeting the requirements for admission to the Uni- 
versity all prospective students will be required to make a Satisfactory score on 
the Architectural School Aptitude ‘Test which is given by the Educational Test- 
ing Service, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey 98540. Tests are given on 
certain dates at the Auburn Campus as well as at other university and college 
campuses throughout the United States. Persons wishing to take the test should 
correspond directly with the Educational Testing Service. 


Acceptance 


Acceptance for admission to professional curricula in archirecture, industrial 
design, and interior design in the School of Architecture will be determined 
by the Admissions Committee in the Department of Architecture on the basis 
of an evaluation of the candidate's test scores and academic records. 
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Transfer 


Transfer students from non-architectural programs will be required to be- 
gin the Design sequence at a level not higher than first quarter, second year. 
Transfer students from accredited schools of Architecture will be required to 
present examples of their work for evaluation by the Admissions Committee. 
The Committee will determine the level at which the student will enter the 
Design Sequence. 


New students may enter the department any quarter. Transfer students 
with advanced credit may complete their first year requirements by taking 
advantage of the Summer session which combines AT 105 and AR 110 and I11. 


Architecture 


The Curriculum in Architecture prepares the student to take his place as a 
citizen and as a professional, Since the building industry is one of the three 
largest in the nation in terms of expenditure and employment, the architect 
today must accept a concern for the improvement of the physical environment 
and assume the leadership in evolving effective procedures toward this end. 
Therefore, in an area of broad technological advancement, the architect must 
bring to his work technical knowledge, social insight, creative imagination, and 
individual integrity. 

The Department of Architecture is a member of the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited 
by the National Architectural Accrediting Board. Training at Auburn Univer- 
sity prepares the student for the office experience and the examination required 
by the registration laws for the practice of architecture in Alabama as well as 
for examination by the National Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 
The cooperative education program is also offered, For more information refer 
to page 44. 


Simulated State Board examinations will be given during the fifth year to 
prepare Architecture students for this test after graduation. 


Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
AR 110 Design AK tll Design AT 105 Basic Drawing 5 
Fundamentals 5 Fundamentals 5 EH 108 English Composition 3 
FH 10! English Composition § FH 102 English Comp. % MH ISS An, Geom. & Cal, 5% 
MH 16! An. Geom, & Cal, % WH I62 An. Geom. & Cal _5 HY 108 World History 4 
HY 101 World History S HY 102 World History % TH 108 Intr. to Arts ! 
PH 101 Inter, to Arts 1 TH 102 Inter. to Arts — | 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Architectural AR 202 Architectural AR 203 —— 
Design 5 Design 5 Des 5 
PS 205 Phesics 5 hl 206 Math. & Constr. 5 AR Sol Hist 43 Theory 
Elective 5 PS 200 Physics 5 of Arch. — 5 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 BT 220 Mech. of Struc. " 
General Elective 8.1 CE Physical Education — 1 
Elective 5 
THIRD YEAR 
AR Ol —e AR 02 ‘VS shania AR 305 oro 
Desigy i) Desi 5 De 5 
AR %62 Hat * —— AR 565 Hie "x Theory AR M4 Hist” 1 Theory 
of Arch. 5 of Arch. 20 of Arch, s 
KY Sit Structures 1 S WY 312 Structures 1 S BT SIS Structures II 5 
PG 2il Psychology 5 SY 201 Sociology = 5 EC 206 Socio-Econontic 
Elective 4 Elective 5 Foundations 4 
Elective — — 
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FOURTH YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
AR 401 Architectural AR 402 Architectural AR 40% Architectural 
Design na Design ~ —l Design 5 
Planning Elective S AT 400 Stractures 1V S HT 419 Structures VI $ 
SY 405 Sociology 5 BT 412 Structures V 3 Planning Elective ‘ 
Elective 5 Computer Scence BY 45% Bldg. Equipment 5 
Elective 5 Flee. 8 Elective 5 
AT 452 Bide. Fquipment 5 
FIFTH YEAR 
AR 465 Architectural AR 466 Architectural AR 467 Architectural Design 7 
Design % Design . fh Seminar 5 
AR 471 Professional Prac. S AR 472 Professional Prac. ‘ Group Elective = 
Group Elective 5 AR 499 Design Research 2 
Seminar 3 Group Elective 5 
Elective — 5 Elective 5 


Total — 265 quarter hours 


Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for twelve 
hours of general electives, 
Iwo planning Electives must be selected from the following list: 
URP 405 (3) Metropolitan Area Governmental Problems 
URP 605 (3) Urban Design 
URP 607 (3) Regional and Urban Economics 
URP 611 (8) Transportation Planning 
URP 615 (%) Seminar on Current Planning Tesnes 
URP 662 (5) Social System and Communitics 
Seminars will be chosen from the following list: 
AR 4485 Art and Architecture Seminar 
AR 460 The Architect and Society 
AR 476 Seminar in Contemporary Concepts 
AR 477 Seminar in Historical Problema 
AR 478 Seminar in Tech. Problems : 
AR 479 Seminar in Architecture Literature —— 
Five-hour elective courses will include either three courses in advanced structures or clectives 
chosen from the group electives in Art, Economics, English, Foreign Languages. History, Ihilosoplhy. 
Psychology, Sociology, and Speech, 


ee 


Honors Program in Architecture 


Beginning in the fourth year of the curriculum in Architecture, superior 
students capable of independent study may, on recommendation of the Faculty, 
pursue an approved sequence of study designed to develop a field of concen- 
tration. Each student shall submit a plan of study for approval before com- 
mencing the work. The student may carn a maximum of 15 hours of credit in 
independent study, a special project, or in research. After approval students 
shall enroll in AR 495, Honors Program, for up to 5 hours credit im any one 
quarter, and pursue the independent study under the supervision of an assigned 
faculty member. 


Interior Design 


The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a professional specialist in the design of interior space. As such, he 
Expects to assume a responsible role among those who shape physical environ- 
ment. His primary interest in the development of interiors is concerned with 
the social, historical and technical implications of these aspects of space, surlace 
and muterial which distinguish his work. His training will enable him to de- 
velop a practice as a private consultant, as a designer of furniture and textiles, 
and as a valuable associate of the environmental design team. 


Curriculum in Interior Design (TD) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Querter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
AR 110 Design AT 105 Drawing I AR 111 Design 


Fundamentals 
EH 105 English Comp. 
HY 103 World History 
Nat. Sci. Elect, 
PE Physical Education 
TH (08 Inter to Arts 


EH 102 English Comp. 
HY 102 World History 
MH I6! An. Geom. & Cal 
PE Physical Education 
TH 102 Intr. to Arts 


Fundamentak —— 
EM 101 English Comp. 
HY 101 World History . 
H 159 Pre-Cal. Math —— 
Physical Pducation 
TH 101 Intr, to Arts 


—oaotnueieur 
—— sw 
-—— See 
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SECOND YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
AR 201 Architectural AR 202 Architectural AR 20% Architectural 
Design = at Design —— — — Ax— 5 
AR 215 Elements of LD. 3 AR 216 Elemens of LD. __— 8 AR 36! Hist. & Theory 
Nat. Sci. Elect. 5 PG 211 Psychology — of Arch. — = 5 
EC 200 Gen, Economics 5 Elective —53 AR 21 - Elements of ID. 5 
SY 201 Sociology 5 
Elective — Ae 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 5805 Interior Design —. 5 A4R 306 Interior Design 5 AR 907 Interior Design 5 
AR 365 Period Interiors —5 AR 566 Period teterinte: — 5 AR 367 Contemporary 
AR 362 Hist. & Theory AR 363 Hist. & Theory Interiors 3 
of Arch. 5 of Arch. SS AR 364 Hist. & Theory 
CA 415 History of Textiles 5 CA 333 Lighting — of Arch. 5 
EC 331 Marketing. TF 5 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 405 Interior Design — 5 AR 406 Interior Design —5 AR 407 Interior Design 7 
AR 441 Professional Prac. 5S AR 408 Interior Design (thesis) 
Fl. Foreign Language — 5 Res 2 AT 330 Art History I 5 
CA 345 Creative Crafe Ss) Fi Foreign | Language — — Elective — 5 
AT Art History __§ 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


Two months of practical experience with a professional interior designer is required between 
the Sra and 4th year, 

Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours 
of general electives. 


Industrial Design 


Industrial Design is concerned primarily with the practical and aesthetic 
relation of products and systems to those who use them. The Industrial De- 
signer as a leading member of a research and development team — composed 
of engineers, scientists, and designers — is responsible for the product's shape, 
color, proportion, and texture, or for the optimum interaction between each 
item in a system. He is deeply concerned with such factors of use as efficiency, 
convenience, safety, comfort, maintenance, and cost. 

The Industrial Designer's activity encompasses areas such as product design, 
transportation design, industrialized building, package design, exhibition de- 
sign, and systems design. 

The student of Industrial Design learns, for example, the basic principles 
of design, engineering, human factors designing, marketing, and sociology, He 
acquires such technical skills as drafting, model-making, photographing and 
sketching techniques. He is introduced to design methods, product planning, 
statistics, materials, manufacturing methods, consumer psychology, and environ- 
mental studies. 

The four-year curriculum leads to the professional degree of Bachelor of 
Industrial Design. The program is approved by the Industrial Designers Society 
of America. Graduates will qualify for positions in industrial design consultant 
offices and in various industries. 

The cooperative education program is also offered. For more information 
refer to page 44. 


Curriculum in Industrial Design (IN) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Queorter 
AR 110 Design AT 105 Drawing I ——— AR Itt Design 


Fundamentals EH 102 English Comp. 
FH 101 English Comp. HY 102 World History 


; Fundamentals — 
HY 101 World History = : TH 102 Intr. to Arts 

25 

" 


5 
EH 105 English Comp. — —5 
HY 103 World History 5 
TH 105 Intr, to Arts — 
= 
1 
J 


oe 


TH 101 Intr. to Arts MH 161 An. Geom, ® Cal, 
MH 159 Pre-Cal. Math PE Physical Education 


EG 103 Engr. Drawing 1 — 
re Physical Education 


IL. 102 Welding Science — 
IL. 101 Woodworking — 
PE Physical Education 
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SECOND YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AR 210 Industrial Design — 5 AR 211 Industrial Design 5 AR 212 Industrial Design 45 
PG 211 Psychology I % AR 222 Tech. Illustration — 5 AR 223 Industrial Des. Meth. 5 
AR 221 Mats. & Technology 5 EG 105 Engr. Drawing II 2 EG 204 Kinematicxa of Mach. $ 
EG 104 Descr, Geometry 2 IL 105 Machine Tool Lab. .| PS 204 Survey in Physics — 5 
IL 104 Sheetmetal Des. ... 1 IL 105 Foundry Tech. . ! 
CH 101 [ntr. to Chemistry _ 2. CH 102 Intr, to Chemistry — 2 
CH 1035L, Gen. Chem. Lab, _ 1 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 310 Industrial Design —.5 AR S11 Industrial Design _ 5 AR S12 Industrial Design — 5 
EC 200 General Economics _5 AT 338 Art History I — 5 MT SSI Prin. of Marketing —5 
A) a Elective — — Elective aged 
Elective — 5 IL 308 Gages & AR %08 Design Workshop ——_3 
Measurements —.._ 5 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 410 Industrial Design fi AR 411 Industrial Design fii AR 412 Ind. Des. Thesis 6 
PG 461 Industrial AR 415 Hy, of Ind. Des. 5 AR 485 Seminar in Ind. Des. 5 
Psychology Elective SY.) 408 Industrial Sociology 5 


i 5 
T — 5 


PG 490 Spee 
j (Human 
Engineering) 4 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Electives must come from the list of approved electives in Science and the Humanities. 


Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for twelve 
rs of general electives, 


Department of Art 


The Department of Art offers curricula designed to provide training and 
experience for those who wish to become professional designers, practitioners in 
the fine arts, or artist-teachers, It also offers courses for education majors 
specializing in art and for students who seck general knowledge and appreci- 
ation of the visual arts. The program of studio courses is combined with studies 
of the functions and historical background of the visual arts. Courses in general 
education promote in the student a comprehension of his responsibilities to the 
society and culture in which he lives. 

Two curricula are offered: Fine Arts and Visual Design, each leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. The first two years of the two curricula are 
similar. Emphasis is given to a fundamental grasp of basic art principles with 
the aim of stimulating a creative use of the elements involved. Following these 
ae years, curriculum content varies as the student enters into his professional 
ield, 

Students in the School of Education may elect a minor or a major in Art 
(See page 130). Students in the School of Arts and Sciences may elect a minor 
(15 hours) or a double minor (30 hours) in Art. 

The Department of Art is a member of the National Association of Schools 
of Art and the College Art Association. 


Fine Arts 

Following two years of basic studies, the student, with faculty approval, 
enters advanced courses in painting, sculpture and printmaking. Preferences are 
emphasized through art electives and through academic electives from other 
areas of the University. 

Graduates in Fine Arts may elect to practice in their chosen fields or to 
teach at advanced levels. Students who contemplate teaching as a career should 
plan to work toward a Master of Fine Arts degree at this or another institution. 
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Curriculum in Fine Arts (FA) 
FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
AT 105 Drawing I — § AT 106 Drawing IHI 5 AT 107 Drawing Il A 
AT 181 Design Fundamentals5 AT LIS Perspective — AT 182 Design Fundamentals 5 
FH 10! English Comp. S EH 102 English Comp. —. 9—s— EH :108 English Comp. — 3 
HY 1!0!f World History 3 HY 12 World History _§ HY 108 World History —. 3 
thasic ROTC 1 IL? 102 Welding Sci. and tBasic ROTC —— 
PE Physical Education | Ap ——— — — ee Physical Education — 1! 
tRasic R fe = Se 
PE Physical Education —1 


SECOND YEAR 


AT 4388 Art History 1 5 AT 227 Sculpture I _5 AT 205 Figure Drawing Tf 5 
*Natural Science 5 *Natural Science —. 5 =AT 222 Painting I 5 
***rl Foreign Language 5 ***FL Foreign Language 5 ***FL Foreign Language 5 
**PA 211 Inter. to Deductive **PA 212 Intr. to Inductive Elective onsale 
gic 4 boric Ss ais «Thee ROT, — ee 
tBasic ROTC i) Ziede RGGE- — ae 
THIRD YEAR 
AY 215 Figure Construction 5S AT 307 Figure Drawing 1. 5 AT 305 Printmaking I 5 
AT 224 Painting II 5 AT 822 Painting Tl 5 AT 327 Sculpture II —. 5 
AT S59 Art History U 5 Elective — A eS, 
EH 253 Lit. in English S EH 254 Lit. in English ae Elective —— — 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 324 Painting IV 5 AT 422 Painting V 5 AT 496 Thesis — 
AT 405 Printmaking WU 4 Elective . —| Elective —— | 
AT 427 Sculpture IIT 5 Elective 5 Elective 5 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


tStudents not taking Basic ROTC must elect six appropriate credit hours as replacement, 


*A student must satisfy a minimum requirement of 10 hours in one of the following: 
Biology 101-4, Chemistry 103-4, Physics 205-6, Geology 101-2 of 101-5. 


**Mathematics may be substituted for PA 21] and 212. 


***15 hours of foreign language must be taken in the same language. Students may elect 
French. Spanish, or German. 


A minimum of 20 hours must be taken in the two academic areas of Mathematics — Natural 
Sciences and Social Science, with at least one course in each area. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES: 


Natural Sciences: Geology, Zoology. Botany, Chemiary, Physics ant! Mathematics. 
Social Sciences: Psychology, Sociology, Geography, Anthropology, Archacology, 


Visual Design 


The program in Visual Design gives fundamental training in the techniques 
of visual communication. Following the two year course in basic art principles, 
and with faculty approval, the student enters Visual Design. A core curriculum 
emphasizes the techniques of drawing for reproduction, lettering and typo- 
graphical layout. The student is encouraged to think creatively within the 
limits of materials and processes. Beginning the third year, the student de- 
velops special interests in painting, prinumaking, sculpture, illustration or 
fashion through a series of art electives. A balanced group of academic subjects 
helps to further an understanding of the function of design in commerce and 
industry. This breadth of background increases the possibility of future advance- 
ment to administrative work. 


Curriculum in Visual Design (VD) 





FIRST YEAR 

First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Al 105 Drawing 1 5 AT 106 Drawing U 5 AT 107 Drawing 111 = 28 
AT 18! Design Funda- AT 115 Perspective —_ 5S AT 182 Design Funda- 

mentats 1 5 EG 102 Engineering Dwg. 2 mentals LI _ 5 
FH 100 English Comp. 5 FH 102 English Comp. % EH 105 English Comp. 3 
HY 10t World History S$ HY 102 World History 5S HY 108 World History —_3 
tNhasic ROTC ef) 6 BBasic: ROTC — $Basie ROTC I 
re Physical Education 1 PF Physical Education 1 PF Physical Education __! 
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SECOND YEAR 
First Quarter Second rter Third Quarter 
AT 211 Lettering aN AT 205 Figure Drawing ft 5 AT 215 Figure Construction . 5 
AT 227 Sculpwre I — 5) =AT 212 Graphic Processes —_5 AT 224 Painting 1 — 5 
*PA 211 Intr. to Deductive AT 222 Painting |! 5 EH 258 English Literatu 3 
c 38 * PA 212 Int. to Inductive **BL 104 Bio. in Human 
**HI 10! Prin, of Biology — 5 Logic : we 5 Affairs ae 
tBhasic ROTC stpeceea Lees RES ey) See Ri 1 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 381 Visual Design 1 AT 382 Visual Design I —— AT 385 Visual Design TI — 
AY 307 Figure Drawing U AT 355 Ulustration [ ..5 


5 
AT 561 Fashion I ease 
5 EC 200 General Economic 


AT 389 Art History I 
— 3 EH 254 English Literature — 


AT 338 Art History I 
PG 212 Psychology UU 


PG 211 Psychology I — 


weororeur 


FOURTH YEAR 
AT 481 Visual Design 1V 5 AT Art Elective — AT 497 Thesis ——_______. 5 
AT Art Elective — 5 Natural Science hate — 5 
EC S51 Prin, of Marketing — 5 Elect. — — ee 
Elective — 5 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


tStudents not taking Basic ROTC must elect six appropriate eredit hours as replacement. 
*Mathematicn may be substicuted for PA 211 and 212. 
**Chemistry 103-4, Physics 205-6, or Geology 101-2 or 101-4 may be substituted for Biology 101-4. 


A minimum of 20 hours must be taken In the two academic areas of Mathematics — Natural 
Sciences and Social Science, with at least one course in cach area, 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES: 


Natural Sciences: Geology. Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics, 
Social Sciences: Psychology, Soci . Geography, Anthropology, Archacology. 


Graduate Work in Fine Arts 
Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, or a similar degree, 
are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the 
graduate course leading to the Master of Fine Arts degree. For details examine 
the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


Department of Building Technology 


The purpose of the curriculum in Building Technology is to develop pro- 
fessionally knowledgeable practitioners and managers for a wide variety of roles 
in the construction industry. 

The Department of Building Technology offers courses in the design of 
structural and mechanical systems for buildings, construction procedures, build- 
ing cost estimation and construction management. The curnculum leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Building Construction, 


Curriculum in Building Construction (BC) 








FIRST YEAR 
First Querter Second Quarter Third Querter 
BT 101 Intr. to Building 3 SBT 102 Drawing & Proj. 3 GL 102 ee eae 
EH 101 English Comp. _5 EH 102 English Comp... $—— EH «105 English Comp. - 5 
HY 101 World History _. $_-—«- HY 102 World History 3 HY 105 World History —— 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. _.5 MH 161 An Geom. & Cal. MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. — 5 
Basic ROTC —— t—.»s! Basic ROTC ss tBasic ROTC _ —— — 
E Physical Education _I PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education — 1 
SECOND YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics 5 ACF 211 Intr. Accounting — 5 BT 220 Mech. of Structures 5 
MH 16% An. Geom. & Cal. _5 CE 20) Surveying ——— 5 ACF 212 Intr. Accounting —5 
PS 205 Physio — — PS 206 ——_ —— IS rae One Constr. __5 
hair ROT. BE ROTO Ce ROIE — 
THIRD YEAR 
BT 321 Constr. Prob. I. 5 +=EC 445 Indus. Relations or BT 31% Structures IT _ _§ 
BT Sil Structures 1 — EC 350 Labor Problems 5 BT 362 Hist. of Bldg. IT 5 
Elective _. ss 8s x BT «312 Structures 11 .__3 Technical Elective — 5 
Group Elective ____.5 BT 361 Hist. of Bldg. I 1I 5 Group Elective — 5 
English Elective 3 Group Elective .____. 5 Elective 8 
English Elective 5 
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FOURTH YEAR 

First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
BT 455 Constr. Methods & BT 434 Const. Meth. & BY 490 Building Const. 

Estimating I — 9 Estimating IT — | Tie 
BT 422 Constr. Prob. II _._5 BT 452 Bidg. uip. I 8 BT 453 Bldg. Equipment II. 5 
BT 411 Structures IV — 5 Techni Lice. = | Technical Elective — 5% 
BT 412 Struct. V... — 8——s BT s 4564 Hist. of Bldg. TV — 3 
BT 363 Hist. Bldg. HT 3 Elective _ 3 


Total — 208 quarter hours 


tMale students may choose six hours of clectives in licu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers. 

Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for two three-hour General Electives. English 
Electives will be restricted to courses in English. Group Electives will be restricted to the courses 
included in the Group Elective list. Techttical Electives will be chosen from 5300 (or above) numt- 

courses which are closely allied to the student's professional field. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


EC 202 Economica I HY 43! History of Europe Since the Treaty 
EC 274 Statistics of Versailles 

EC 457 Economic History of surone HY 451 Japan and Southeast Asia 
EC 458 Economic History of the U, S. HY 460 Great Leaders of History 

EC 402 American Industries MN 442 Personnel Management 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems PA 325 Aesthetics 

EC 460 Economic Development of the South PA 420 Modern Philosophy 

FL 12)-2-221 French PG 380 Social —— 

FL 1$1-2-251 Spanish PO 209 Intr. to American Government 
FL 241-2-341 Natian SP S11 Essentials of Public Speaking 
FL. 151-2-251 German SY 201 Introductory Sociology 

GY 305 aphy of North America SY 205 Cultural Anthropology 

HY 311 Medieval ey SY MOL Sociology of the Family 

HY 400 American Colonial History SY 4 Minority Groups 

HY 406-7 Recent United States History SY 401 Population Problems 

HY 404 The Civil War SY 402 Social Theory 

HY 408 Modern America SY 40% Contemporary Anthropology 
HY 426 The Reformation Era, 1500-1660 SY 405 Urban ——— 

HY 428 The Age of Reason, 1660-1789 SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


HY 43 History of Europe from Bismarck 
through the First World War 


Department of Music 


The Department of Music provides instruction and performing experience 
to students interested in developing their talents in music. The courses of study 
provided by the Department have been created to present a balance between 
creative skills and academic studies, allowing at the same time a certain flext- 
bility to meet individual requirements. 


The Department of Music offers to the Music major a professional cur- 
riculum leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, with majors in (A) Applied 
Music, (B) Theory and Composition, (C) Church Music. These programs pro- 
vide preparation for the professional field of performance and for private or 
college teaching of applied music, theory, and composition. They also provide 
training for church organists and choir directors. 


For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the 
Department of Music offers a program of studies leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. This degree is a cultural, not a professional degree. 


Many general elective courses are available to all University students as 
well as courses in applied music in band and orchestral instruments, voice, 
piano, and organ. Performance groups such as the Marching and Concert 
Bands, Orchestra, Glee Clubs, Concert Choir, Choral Union, and Opera Work- 
shop are also available to students in all curricula. 
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Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 


First Quarter 
English Comp. — — 
World History 
Mat, & Org. of 
i ee 
Applied Mustc 
(major) 

App ied Music 
(minor) = 


EH 101 
HY 101 
MU 15) 
MU (8! 


MU 187 


oe Oo wo 


MU Performing Group 

TBasic ROTC . = 
PE Physical Education — 
MU 100 Convocation — — 


Ce ee — 


MU 251 Mat. & Org. of 
usic — 

Natural Science 

MU 281 Applied Music 


\maior = 

MU 287 Applied Music 
(minor) — — 

MU Performing Group 

MU Ensemble 

tBasic ROTC = 

MU 100 Convocation 


a ww 





(A) Applied Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. — 
HY 102 World History —. 
MU t82 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
MU 182 Applied (major) —. 
MU 188 Applied (minor) — 
MU Perf. Group 
tBhasic ROTC == 
PF. Physical Education 
MU 100 Convocation 


| i 
Scere — Oe 


SECOND YEAR 


MU 252 Mat. & Org. Mu, 5 

atural Science 5 
MU 282 Applied (major) 3 
MU 288 Applied (minor) i 
MU Perf, Group — l 
MU Ensemble - ! 
Oe i a 
MU 100 Convocation — 


Third Quorter 
EH 103 English Comp. — 
HY 103 World History — 
MU 135 Mat. & Org. Mu. — 
MU 183 Applied (major) 
MU 189 Applied (minor) 
MU Perf. Group — 
tBasic ROTC — 
PE Physical Education 
MU 100 Convocation = 


ore vue 


MU 253 Mat. & Org. Mu. . 
MH 100 Mathematics 
MU 283 Applied (major) . 
MU 289 Applied (minor) 

MU Perf. Group — 
MU Ensemble 
TBasic ROTC 

MU 100 Convocation — 


' 


ome ere 


tTMale students may choose six hours of clectives in liew of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


their academic advisers. 


THIRD YEAR 
MU 331 Mat, & Org, Music _& MU 382 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 MU 388 Mat. & Org, Mu. — 5 
PA 211 Philosophy — PA 212 Philosophy —. —3 MU 361 Conducting 8 
MU 351 Music History — 8 MU 352 Music Hist _——«« § ~MU 353 Music His = 5 
MU S81 Applied Music MU 382 Applied (major) 8 MU 383 Applied (major) — $3 
(major) $s MU Ensemble — 1 MU 100 Convocation _. 0 
MU Ensemble —.1 MU 100 Convocation . 0 Elective (Soc. or 
MU 100 Convocation 0 Elective (Soc. or Nat. Science) —— — 
Elective (Social or Nat, Science) —._. 8 
Natural Science) .... 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
FL Foreign Language —5 FL Foreign Lang. 5 FL Forei Language — 5 
MU 441 Applied Music MU 482 Applied (major) —.3 MU 485 Applied (major) 3 
(mior) 3. CMU r azogy iO | MU Ensemble —____} 
MU 357 Modern Harmony 3 MU Ensemb —____.} MU 368 Conducting —— 1 
MU Ensemble —. | MU 362 Conducting —— | MU 100 Convocation —. .0 
MU 100 Convocation 0 MU 100 Convocation — 0 Elective — 
Elective (Social or Elective 5 
Natural Science) 6 
Total — 205 quarter hours 
(B) Theory and Composition Major 
FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Queorter 
EH 101 English Comp. —.3 EH 102 English Comp. — 3 EH 103 English Comp. _.... 3 
HY 101 World History —..._3 HY 102 World History . — HY 103 World History —..3 
MU 18! Mat. & Org. Music 5 MU 152 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 MU 155 Mat. & Org. Mu, __ 5 
MU 184 Applied Music 1 MU 185 Applied Music MU 186 — nk ES 
MU 116 Woodwind Instr. ...1 MU 117 Woodwin Instr. —.}1 MU 118 WW toar. — 1 
MU (10 String Instr. — | MU 111 String Instr, — .1 MU 112 String Instr. —__I 
tBasic ROTC WO MU Perf. Group — MU _ Perf, Group I 
PE Physical Education 1 tBasic ROTC ....... 1 SBasic ROTC ..W..___] 
MU 100 Convocation _ 0 PE Physical Education 3 PE Physical Education —1 


MU 23! — & Org. of 








MU 100 Convocation —— — 


SECOND YEAR 
MU 282 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
Natural Science _.___ 5 
MU 285 Applied Music —_..___ 1 


MU 114 Brass Instr. 
MU 108 Voice Class — 6Am— 
hology —— 





Oo ww ——— 


MU 
tTRasic ROTC .. 
MU 100 Convocation 














MU 100 Convocation 





MU 285 Mat. & Org, Mu. 5 
MH@00 Mathematia 3 
MU 286 Applied Music — — ue 
MU 115 Brass Instr. _ J 
MU 119 Percussion In. 
MU Perf, Group —... I 
MU Ensemble my 
Seems ROTCs ne 
MU 100 Convocation _ 0 
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tMale atudents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


their academic aclvisers. 


First Quarter 
MU S51 Mat. & Org, Music _ 5 
Music History ....—3 
Modern Harmony 15 
MU 487 Orchestration ————3 
MU 587 Applied Music 1 
Perf. Group — 
MU 100 Convocation —. == 

Elective (Soc. or 

Nat. Science) 8 


MU 444 Music Comp, 5 
FL Foreign Language 5 
MU 487 Applied Music ! 
MU 439 Orchestration =. | 
MU Pert. Group - ! 
MU 100 Convocation 30 

Elective (Soc. or 

Nat, Science) — —— 


First Quarter 
English Comp. 
World History 

Mat. & Org. Music , 
MU 181 Applied Music 


MU 187 Applied Music 
(minor) 
Ensemble 

Basic ROTC 

PE Physical ‘Education 

MU 100 Convocation 


Cow — — Bw Rw 


Natural Science 
MU 2%) Mat. & Org. Music 
MU 281 Ae Musi 


MU 287 Aes ied Music 


iminor) 
MU Ensemble (or 
thasic 


MU 211) -~ I 
MU 100 Convocation — — 


— ww vu 


ROTC 1 


THIRD YEAR 


Second Quorter 
MU 3582 Mat. & Org, Mu. 
MU 352 Music History 
MU Modern Harm. IL 


MU 458 Orchestration = 


MU 388 Applied Music —- 

MU Perf. Group — — 

MU 100 Convocation . 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) . 


FOURTH YEAR 


= 455 Music Comp, 

FL. Forcign Language 

MU 488 Apphed Music 

MU 445 Theory Pedagogy - 

MU Perf, Group — 

MU 100 Convocation 
Klective 


FIRST YEAR 


Second Quorter 
EH 102 English Comp. 
HY 102 World History 
MU (82 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
MIU 182 Applied (major) 
MU 188 Applied (minor) 
MU Ensemble 
t Basic ROTC 
PE 


Vhysical Education - 


MU 100 Convocation 


SECOND YEAR 

Natural Science — 
MU 282 Mat. & Ore Mu. 
MU 282 Applied | major) 
MIU 2k8 Applied (minor) 
MU Ensemble a 
thaske ROTC 


VIL’ 100 Convocation 


eu Cw weuUeo 


ee To tS 


wou 


Total — 209 quarter hours 
(C) Church Music Major 


om we Ue 


tBasic eye ee 


Third Quorter 


MU 585 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
+ 353 Music History — 3 
Modern Harm. Ul — 3 
ti 380 Applicd Music 1 
MU Perf. Group 1 
MU 100 Convocation — | 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) A 


MU 436 Music Comp. 4 
Fl. Foreign Language 
MU 489 Applied Music 
Verf. Group ——— 
MU 100 Convocation 

Elective — 


wore 22 


Third Quarter 


EH 105 English Comp, 
HY 105 World History 
MUL 18S Mat. & Org. Mu. 
MU 183 Applied (major) 
MU 189 Applied (minor) 
MU Ensemble 
ies ROTC 

Physical Edueation 
NU 100 Convocation 


— oe 


MH 100 Mathematics > 

MU 255 Mar. & Org. Mu. 

MU 285 Applied (major) 

MU 289 Applied (minor) 

MU Ensemble . 

MU 100 Convocation - 
lective 





— 





tMale students may choose six howrs of electives in leu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


their academic advisers, 


PA 211 Philsophy 

MU S51 Music — 

MU SSt Mat. & O Music 

MU 58) Applied \ usic 
(major) 

Mit $12 Hymnology 

MU bt necemble 

MIU 100 Convocation 


Coeww Vw 


FL Foreign Language 

MIU 561 Conducting 

MU 4k!l Applied Music 
(major) 

MU Ensemble 

Nil 100 Convocation 
Riective (Soc. of 
Nat. Science) 


~~ 


a sew 


THIRD YEAR 


PA 212 Philosophy 

MU 352 Musee History 
ML 482 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
MU S82 Applied (major) 
MU SIL Liturgies 

vit Ensemble = 
MIU 100 Convocation 


FOURTH YEAR 


FL Forcign Language 
MU 415 Organ Lit. 


or 
Vocal Pedagogy 

MUL 482 Applied (major) 

Vill %2 Conducting 

ML Ensemble 

MU 100 Convocation 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


COnmnuwurvwve 


oo 


o-s4we 


ML 355 Music History 

MIU 35% Mat. & Org. Mu. 

MU 383 Applied (major) 

MU Ensemble 

SIU 100 Convocation — 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) 


a coe wrue 


wt 


FL Foreign Language 

Vit 416 Charch Ma. 
Seminar 

MU 485 Applied (major) 

MU Ensemble 

It) 45% Choral Lit. 

MIU 100 Convocation 


ouevwu 
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First Querter 


MU 151i Mat. & Org. Music 5 
EH 10! English Comp. 3 
HY 10) World History —4 
MU (#4 Applied e 
MU Ensemble 1 
TKhasic ROTC — 
Physical Education _ | 
MU 100 Convocation —— 





MU 251 Mat. & Org. Music — 5 

Natural Science _._ 5 
FH 255 English Lit. — 5 
MU 284 Applied Music | 
MU Ensemble — 1 
tBaxc ROTC all 
PE Physical Eclucation — 1 


MU 100 Convocation — 


tMale students may choose 
their academic advisers. 


MU SSI Mat. & Org. Music ~ 
MU 351 — History 
"MU 384 Applied Music 
PA 212 Phi phy 
MU 100 Convocation — — 

Academic Minor 


vou-ew 


PG 211 Psychology ne 
au 489 pours pe ’ =| 
oreign nguage — 
MU 100 Convexcation — 
*Academic Minor 5 
Elective (Soc. of 
Nat. Science) —— 3 


Bachelor of Arts 


FIRST YEAR 


Second Quarter 


MU 182 Mat. & Org. Ma. ff 
EH 102 English Comp. —__ 5 
HY 102 World History — 5 
MU 185 Applied ———— 
PA 211 Phi {= 8 
MU Ensemble — 1] 
Inasic ROTC — 
PE Physical Education — 1 
MU 100 Convocation —e 


SECOND YEAR 


MU 232 Mat. & Org, Mu. .5 

Natural Science 5 
EH 2553 English Lit. - = 
MU 285 Applied __—_______ I 
MU Ensemble 1 
TBasic ROTC 7 
MU 100 Convocation — 0 


THIRD YEAR 


MU 582 Mat. & Org. Mu. __ 5 
MU 352 Music History ~ 4 
MU 385 Applied — 
MU 100 Convocation — 
Academic Minor fi 
Nective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) — 


FOURTH YEAR 


MU 36! Conducting 
MU 485 Applied 
FL Foreign Language — 
MU 100 Convocation _. 
Academic Minor —— 5 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) —.___ 3 





bad 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


*A minor of 30 quarter hours elected from approved courses. 
Keyboard proficiency is required for non keyboard majors. 


music —D will be taken in piano. 


Third Quorter 
MU 138 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
EH 10% English Comp, —2 
HY 10% World History —— 
MU 186 Applied l 
MU Ensemble — — 
MH 100 Mathematics 5 
ROTC 


B a 
thon 100 Convocation _ ss 0 


MU 253 Mat. & Org. Mu, 5 
EH 255 Fnglish Lit. —— 5 
MU 286 Applied I 
MU Ensemble — — —— 
1 
0 





AT 358 Art History 

TBasic Cc a 

MU 100 Convocation — 
Elective 





six hours of electives in liew of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


MU 338 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
MU 358 Music History 5 
MU 386 Applied —__ 
MU 100 Convocation 


Academic Minor —— 5 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) 5 





MU 486 Applied __ ! 
FL Foreign Language — J 
MU 100 Convocation inate 
Academic Minor —.5 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) 








— 


In such cases three of the applied 


Supplementary Requirements for Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of Arts Degree Candidates 


1. Attendance at campus music functions and student convocations is com- 
pulsory. Absences may be excused only by the Head of the Music Department. 
2. At the end of the Sophomore year a comprehensive examination will be 
given which must be passed before the student is admitted to the upper division 


music Courses. 


3. A. Students electing the applied music major must present a junior re- 
cital during the third year of study and a senior recital during the fourth 


year of study. 


B. Students electing the theory and composition major must present an 
original composition in small form during the third year of study and an 
original composition in large form during the fourth year of study, 


C. Students electing the history and literature major must present a 
written thesis during the fourth year of study. 
D. Students electing the church music major must present a senior re- 
cital during the fourth year of study. 
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4. Credit in applied music is based on the amount of practice, each credit 
hour requiring a minimum of five hours practice per week. 

5. Students whose major performing medium is not piano or organ must 
elect piano as the minor instrument. Belore graduation all students must meet 
minimum Sophomore NASM applied music requirements in piano. 

6. Participation in an approved music performing group is required each 
quarter, with or without credit, 

7. All students taking applied music must meet public performance require 
ments as designated by the faculty, (See Music Dept. special regulations regard- 
ing requirements for jury examinations and convocation perlormances,) 


Musie Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the 
School of Education is open to students registered in the School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts to the same extent that it is open to students registered in the 
School of Education. Upon completion of all requirements of both the Teacher 
Education Program and the professional curriculum in music, the Dean of the 
School of Education will recommend to the appropriate State Department of 
Education that a professional certificate be issued. It is considered desirable 
for students who wish to engage in junior high or high school teaching to 
identify this objective as soon as possible in their four-year undergraduate work. 
Such students will be advised by two advisers, a professional education adviser 
in the School of Education and an academic adviser in the Department of 
Music. The advisers will counsel in their respective areas. Flexibility in sched- 
uling student course requirements is to be permitted in the pursuit of the re- 
quirements for both the curriculum in music and Teacher Education training. 


Music Organizations 


Several musical organizations, sponsored by the University and directed by 
the Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music. See index 
under “Organizations.” These activities, which are open to students of the 
University, may be taken with or without credit. 


Graduate Work in Music 


Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Major in 
Music are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission 
to the graduate courses leading to the degrees Master of Science and Master 
of Education with Major in Music. The candidate must complete satisfactorily 
the following curriculum totaling 45 quarter hours, 


Education and Foundation Courses = — | 
Music and Music Education Courses - - 80 


Department of Theatre 


The purpose of the curriculum in theatre is to develop creative and pro- 
fessionally knowledgeable practitioners and teachers of the art. The program 
is organized to provide the prospective artist or artist/teacher a broad range of 
theatre experience which will enable him to identify and begin initial concen- 
tration on the area or areas of his particular ability. 
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Theatre training experiences are ordered in the following manner: 


(1) An introductory year of study and testing. (2) A year devoted to the 
study and practice of performing, (3) A year devoted to all aspects of the 
performer's design environment. (4) A fourth year in which the student con- 
centrates primarily on directing, 

Particular attention is given to those students who plan to teach in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. These students are encouraged to complete 
the Department's courses in Children’s Theatre, Creative Dramatics and Theatre 
in the Schools. 


The Department offers a B.A. degree with a major in Theatre, which may 
also be taken as a major or minor in the School of Education or as a minor in 
any of the three options in the School of Arts and Sciences. Participation in the 
theatre season of plays is required of all majors and minors enrolled in the 
Department. The Department also offers general elective courses in Theatre 
practice and theory. 


Curriculum in Theatre (TH) 











FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 10] English Comp. —3 —-EH 102 English Comp. — EH 105 English Comp. — 3 
HY 101 World History — . 3-—- HY 102 World Histo — HY 108 World History — 3 
BI 10! Prin, of Bio —5 BI 104 Biology in Human PA 210 Intr. to Philosophy — 5 
BI I0IL Gen. Prin, o Affairs — 5 TH 108 Intr, to the Arts — 1 
Biology Lab, TH 102 Intr. to the Arts 1 TH 106 lotr. Theatre 
TH 10] Incr. to the Arts — 1 TH 105 Intr. to Theatre 1 — 3 a re 
TH 104 Intr. to Theatre | $ TH 108 Stage Craft It 1 TH 109 age Craft Project — 1 
Ui 807 ROTC... 8) Bede ROK... ae td 
PD ey: ay TY, Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education — 1 
PE Physical Education — 1 
SECOND YEAR 
TH 204 Fund. of Acting I: TH 205 Fund. of Acting Il: TH 206 Acting I = 
——— Movemen — TH 208 Theories of Acting — 3 
TH 20! Theatre Artist in TH 202 Theatre Artist in PG 212 Psychology 
Society I = Society 13 —— FL 221 Inter. French — — 
PA 211 Intr. to Deductive PG 211 Psychology 1 — 3 {Basic ROTC __ — —. 
Logic .. ——_§ FL 122 Elem. French 5 
Fl. 121 Elem. French 5) fBasic ROTC — 
qnetiz ROTO. Wl 
THIRD YEAR 
TH 304 Fund. Stage Design 5 TH 305 Design in the TH 306 Design in the 
TH 30!) Hist. of Theatre in Theatre |! aati B Theatre 11 SS 
Western Civilization % TH 302 Hist. of Theatre in TH 308 Hist. of Theatre in 
EH 253 English Lit, --s—s'83 Western Civilization 3 Western Civilization _ 3 
AT 338 Art History I ss s5&-——s EH 254 English Lic. — £H 255 English Lit, ....£ 8 
MU 373 Apprec. of Music _. 3 AT 339 Art History Il - 5 EH $52 Hist. of Eng. Drama $ 
MU 374 Masterpieces of TH a — 
Music —— 
FOURTH YEAR 
TH 404 Directing 1 5s TH 405 Directing II —_.5 TH 406 Directing Ul ——— 
TH 401 Play Analysis _.. 3 - TH 402 World Theatre. = 8—s TH 403 Seminar in 
TH Elective. — Vlective — Theatre Research —_ $ 
TH Elective _._._..__$ ES Elective — 
TH 199 Theatre Lab. _. 2 TH I99 Theatre Lab. 2 Elective —— 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


tMale students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


their academic advisers. 


School of Arts 
and Sciences 


Epwarp H, Hosass, Dean 
Lesure CAMPBELL, Assistant Dean 


N THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES a student can gain a broad 

general education and also acquire depth in the particular field in which he 
majors. This combination equips him with a strong foundation for post-bac 
calaureate specialization in graduate studies or professional school. A further 
function of this school is to provide courses which are needed by students of all 
other instructional divisions of the University to meet their various educational 
objectives. 


The School of Arts and Sciences traces its origin to 1859 and the Academic 
Faculty of East Alabama Male College, predecessor of Auburn University. It 
was known as the School of Science and Literature from 1929 to 1968, when it 
became the School of Arts and Sciences. Three academic areas — humaniues, 
physical sciences, and social sciences — are represented by the School's 12 de- 
partments — Chemistry, English, Foreign Languages, Geology, History, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech. 


Three Curriculum Areas 


The School of Arts and Sciences offers four-year bachelor’s degree programs 
in three curriculum areas: (1) general, (2) pre-professional, and (3) special. 

The General Curriculum offers options in 16 major fields, with a wide 
choice of minors available both within the School of Arts and Sciences and in 
other schools of the University. 

Pre-professional Programs are offered in pre-law, pre-medicine, pre-dem™ 
tistry, pre-pharmacy, pre-optometry, pre-therapy, and pre-veterinary medicine. 

Special Curricula are available in chemistry, geology, laboratory technology, 
law enforcement, mathematics, physics, and applied physics. 


Liberal Education Program 


If the student follows the curricula offered by the School of Arts and 
Sciences, the basic requirements of the Liberal Education Program will be met. 


Advisory Services for Students 


The head of the department (or his designate) in which the student majors 
becomes the student's adviser and is charged with the responsibility of outlining 
the student's major and minor work. The Office of the Dean, however, provides 
counseling services to the student before he declares a major. For pre-profes 
sional students, counseling on professional school admission tests, admissions 


RS 
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requirements and other such matters is provided as follows; Predental-Premedi- 
cal Advisory Committee for pre-medical and predental students; the Pre-Law 
Advisers; the Pre-Pharmacy Adviser; and the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Advisers. 
Advisory services for special curricula and for the Teacher Education Program 
are provided by the appropriate departments, 


Teacher Education 


A student in the School of Arts and Sciences may prepare for a career as a 
secondary school teacher with a major in biology, chemistry, economics, English, 
foreign language, yeography, history, mathematics, physics, political science, 
speech, or sociology. Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the 
Schoo! of Education is open to students registered in the School of Arts and 
Sciences to the same extent that it is open to students registered in the School 
of Education. Upon completion of all requirements of both the Teacher Edu- 
cation Program and the General Curriculum, the Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion will recommend to the appropriate State Department of Education that a 
professional certificate be issued. 


It is considered desirable for students who wish to engage in junior high 
or senior high school teaching to identify this objective as soon as possible in 
their four-year undergraduate work, Such students will be advised by two. ad- 
visers, a professional education adviser in the School of Education and an 
academic adviser in the School of Arts and Sciences. The advisers will counsel 
in their respective areas. Flexibility in scheduling student course requirements 
is to be permitted in the pursuit of the requirements for both the General 
Curriculum and Teacher Education training, 


Cooperative Education Programs 


Cooperative Education Programs which give students an opportunity to 
integrate their academic training with work experience are offered in mathe 
matics, physics, and applied physics. Students alternate each quarter between 
school and a work assignment provided through the Director of the Cooperative 
Education Program. For further information about this program, interested 
students should write to the Director, Cooperative Education, Auburn Univer- 
sity, Auburn, Alabama 36830. (See page 44.) 


Graduate Degrees 


Master of Arts degrees are offered in the areas of English, history, political 
science, Spanish, and speech. Master of Science degrees are offered in the areas 
of chemistry, mathematics, physics, and psychology. In addition, a Master of 
Political Science degree is offered at Air University in Montgomery, Alabama, 
through the Department of Political Science of Auburn University, and the 
School of Arts and Sciences participates in the offering of two interdisciplinary 
degrees, Master of Arts in College Teaching and Master of Urban and Regional 
Planning. Doctor of Philosophy degrees are offered in the areas of chemistry, 
English, history, mathematics, physics, and psychology. Degree programs are 
described in the Graduate School Bulletin. 
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The General Curriculum (GC) 


The general curriculum is designed to broaden the student through the 
humanities and the natural and social sciences. It also serves as a base for the 
majors listed below. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FL I ae iy Language* 5 FLU Foreign Language* 5 FI, til Foreign Language* 5 
Group Requisite | 3-5 Group Requisite I 3-5 Group Requisite T 3-5 
FH 101 English Composition $ EH 102 English Composition $ EH 108 English Composition 3 
HY 101 World History 5S HY 102 World History S WY 0% World History 5 
Basic ROTC** l Basic ROTC** — — Basic ROTC*® — 
PE Physical Education |! PE Physical Education t PE Physical Education —! 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


PO 209 American Govt. 5 PO 210 State & Local Govt. 5 SY 201 Intr, Sociology =§ 
Group Requisite Group Requisite Group Requisite 
1" 3-5 i $-5 i 
Group Requisite Hl 5 Group Requisite Wt 5 Group Requisite 
EH Literature*** 5 EH Literature*** ~ | {Vv 5. 
Basic ROTC** 1 Basic ROTC** _ 1 EH Literature*** 3 
Basic ROTC** — 1 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
During the junior and senior years the student is to complete his major 
requirements of at least 35 hours, two minors of at least 15 hours each (or a 
double minor of at least 30 hours), and elective work to total 20) hours. All 
major and minor courses are to be numbered 200 or above. 


Total — 201 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 

Group Reoguistre I. The student will take mathematics courses which are 
requisites to his major program, (See Special Requirements for Departmental 
Majors, below.) Hf none is required, he may select one course from: MH 100, 
MH 159, MH 160, MH 161 or one natural science course, and two courses from: 
PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 216, Or he may complete Group 
Requisite I in two quarters and use the remaining quarter as an elective by 
taking the sequence MH 159-161; or the sequence MH 160-161; or one natural 
science course and one mathematics course (MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, or 
MH 161). 

Group Reguistre II. The student will choose from the following: CH 10I- 
102-104 (including labs), CH 103-104-105 (including labs), CH 111-112-113, 
HY 201, HY 202. MH 163, MH 220, MH 221, PA 210, PA 211, PG 211, PG 212, 
FED 213, FED 214, FED 320, GY 102, GY 203, EC 200, JM 221, SP 202, foreign 
language, political science (300 level), 

Group Requisite 11]. A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including 
corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101- 
104, CH 101-102-104, CH 103-104, GL 101-102, PS 205-206, or PS 220-221-222. 

Group Requisite [V. A course (3-5 hours) in music, theatre, art, speech, or 
journalism. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND ROTC 

*Foretcn Lancuace, Fifteen hours are required in the same language. 
A student who has satisfactorily completed two years of a foreign language in 
high school should begin that language at the intermediate level; college credit 
is not normally granted in such cases in elementary level courses. 

**Basic ROTC. Voluntary. If not enrolled in ROTC, the student may 
reduce his load by one hour during each of these quarters, but he should note 
that the number of hours required for graduation will not be reduced. 
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***L rrerature. The student will take English Literature, EH 253-254-255; 
or Literature of the Western World, EH 260-261-262. 


Majors and Minors in the General Curriculum 


A student undecided about a major may delay declaring one until the end 
of his fifth quarter. Before a major is declared, his curriculum will be identified 
by the symbol GC (General Curriculum), As soon as he is reasonably certain, 
however, he should declare his major and identify it by the appropriate de. 
partmental symbol. 


GC — Major UNDECLARED 


Bachelor of Arts Bachelor of Science 
GEH—ENGLIsH GBI—Bio.Locy 
GFL—Foreicn LANGUAGE GCH—CHEMIsTRY 
GHY—History GEC—Economics 
G]M—JourNaALism GGL—GEOLOGY 
GPA—PHILOsOPHY GGY—GEOGRAPHY 
GPO—PoLiticalL SCIENCE GM H—MaTHeEMATICs 
GPG—PsyCHoLocy GPS—Puysics 
GSP—Spreecu 


GSY—Sociotocy 


Since some of the above majors require alignment of courses beginning in 
the freshman and sophomore years, it is important that the student be alert 
early in his college career to all of the requirements of his major which appear 
under Special Requirements for Departmental Majors. 

Students who choose one of the above majors will select two minors (min- 
imum of 15 hours credit in each) or one double minor (minimum of 30 hours 
credit) from the following: architecture, art, botany, chemistry, theatre, 
economics, English, foreign language, geography, geology, history, journalism. 
mathematics, music, philosophy, physical education, physics, political science, 
psychology, sociology, speech, zoology. and approved subjects in the Schools of 
Agriculture, Business, Education, Engineering, or Home Economics. All major 
and minor courses must be numbered 200 or above. A student cannot major 
and minor in the same field (except in foreign language; see page 92). 


Special Requirements for Departmental Majors 


Students in these majors should consult with their advisers regularly to plan 
their major work, clear prerequisites, and take their major courses according 
to departmental schedule. A minimum of 35 hours is required in each major 
and 15 in each minor, All courses must be numbered 200 or above. 

Tue Biotocy Major (GBI). The Arts and Sciences student selecting a 
major in biology will take BI 101-102-103, CH 103-104-105, including labs, and 
MH 160-161 among his requisites; and CH 207-208-209, PS 205-206 among his 
requisites or on his minors, The major will include BY 306, BY 406, ZY 300, 
ZY 310, and VM 200 plus 10 additional hours to be chosen from the following: 
BY 309, BY 405, BY 410, BY 411, BY 413, BY 414, BY 415, BY 416, ZY 301, 
ZY 302, ZY 303, ZY 304, ZY 306, ZY 308, ZY 401, ZY 409, ZY 411, 
ZY 420, ZY 421422, ZY 424, and ZY 450. (See also Special Curriculum in 
Biology in the School of Agriculture.) 

Tue CHemistay Major (GCH). The student selecting a chemistry major 
under the General Curriculum will take CH 103, CH 104, CH 105 and labs (or 
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CH 111-112-113), MH _ 160-161-162 among his requisites; and PS 205-206 (or PS 
22()-221-222) among his requisites or on a minor. The major will include CH 
204-205, CH 207-208-209 plus 10 additional hours of chemistry on the 300-400 
level. (See also Special Curriculum in Chemistry.) 

Tue Economics Mayor (GEC). The Arts and Sciences student selecting a 
major in economics will take MH 159-161 or MH 160-161 during his freshman 
year, EC 200 during his sophomore year, and IE $01 during his junior or senior 
year. In addition the major will include EC 202, EC 274, EC 360, EC 451, and 
EC 456, plus 10 additional hours to be chosen from the following: EC 450, 
EC 444, EC 445, EC 446, EC 452, EC 453, EC 454, EC 457, EC 458, EC 462, 
EC 465, EC 471, EC 485, AS 460, MT 472. (See also Curriculum in Economics 
in the School of Business.) 

Tre ENcuish MAjor (GEH). The major will take EH 253-254-255, twenty 
hours of foreign language preferably in one language, and five hours of history 
(English or European), In addition, the student should work out a balanced 
program with his English faculty adviser. This program should include: (a) EH 
390, EH 401, or EH 441; (b) three courses selected from different periods, 
each of the three emphasizing a different type of literature (i.¢. fiction, poetry, 
drama); (c) three survey or period courses dealing with the literature of differ- 
ent ages. 

THe Foreign Lancuace Mayor (GFL). A major will consist of 35 hours 
in one language at a level higher than the initial three quarters (15 hours) 
offered by the Department of Foreign Languages. A student who begins his 
foreign language studies at the elementary level at Auburn will therefore take 
a total of 50 hours (35 plus 15). A student who begins his foreign language 
major at an intermediate level because of high school units earned in the same 
language need not take further elementary level courses. A minor will consist 
of 15 hours in one language at a level higher than the initial three quarters 
(15 hours). A student who begins his foreign language studies at the elementary 
level at Auburn will take a total of $0 hours (15 plus 15). A student who 
begins his foreign language minor at an intermediate level because of high 
school units earned in the same language need not take further elementary level 
courses. A student who majors in a foreign language and minors in another 
may satisfy both requirements with a total of up to 70 hours; for example, 40 
hours in his major and 30 hours in his minor (including the initial 15 hours 
offered in each language) , or in any other combination approved by his foreign 
language adviser and the Dean on the basis of prior high school units. In no 
instance may more than 70 hours of forcign languages be used toward a bach- 
elor's degree. 

THe GrocrapHy Major (GGY). A major in geography will take GY 102 
and GY 203 in Group Requisite II and, in addition, a minimum of 35 hours in 
geography courses including GY 201, GY 305, GY 404, and GY 405. (See also 
Curriculum in Geography in the School of Business.) 

The Grotocy Mayor (GGL). This major leads to the Bachelor of Arts 
degree in geology, and is designed for the student who wishes to combine fields 
such as law, library science, education, art, English, journalism, and sociology 
with a geology major. This combination will prepare the student for a job 
specialty such as technical consultant in corporation or private law practice, 
scientific or technical librarian, science teacher, geological illustrator, or geo- 
logical editor. The demands for individuals to [ill such positions are more 
numerous today than ever before and are expected to increase. 
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The student selecting a major in geology shall take (1) a minimum of 35 
hours in geology courses numbered at the 200-level or above, (2) mathematics 
through MH 163, (3) a minimum of one year each in two of the following: 
(a) biological sciences, (b) chemistry, or (c) physics (students selecting the 
sequence PS 220-221-222 should also take MH 264). Minor sequences (see page 
101) should be chosen with the advice and consent of the departmental adviser 
so as to strengthen the student's major field and/or area of intended spectali- 
zation in employment after graduation. (See also Special Curriculum in 
Geology.) 

A minor in geology consists of 15 hours of (1) GL 301 and GL 302 and 
either GL 401, GL 402, or GL 403, or (2) some combination of GL 310 with 
GL 311, GL $12, or GL 401, Other combinations of courses may prove satis- 
factory as a minor, if undertaken with the advice and approval of a depart: 
mental adviser. 


Tre Hisrory Mayor (GHY). A mayor must include HY 201-202. The 
student should consult the History Department each quarter of the junior and 
senior years regarding completion of his major and minor fields. 


THE JouRNALIsM Major (GJM). Thirty-six hours of course work in journal 
ism are required for the major. JM 221, JM 223, JM 224, JM 322 and JM 421 
must be taken by all majors. The additional 11 hours must include either JM 
323 or JM 465 plus JM 422, JM 423 (Journalism Workshop, six hrs.), or 
JM 425 (Journalism Internship, six hrs.). Students majoring or minoring in 
journalism should consult the journalism faculty about their programs of study. 
JM 221 should be scheduled during the sophomore year. 


THe MAtTHematics MAjor (GMH). A major in mathematics should take 
MH 160 or MH 161, as appropriate, during his first quarter and complete the 
freshman calculus sequence MH 16]-162-168 as carly in his program as possible, 
He then will meet his major requirements by following one of two plans. 
Plan I is oriented toward theoretical mathematics and under it a student must 
select at least seven courses appearing in the last three years of the mathematics 
curriculum on page 104. This plan may be used to prepare for graduate study 
in mathematics. Under Plan II a student must take MH 220, MH 221, MH 265, 
MH 266, MH 331, MH 405, MH 460 or MH 461, and MH 467. This program 
provides appropriate preparation in mathematics for a computer-related career. 
A suitable minor may be based on courses taught in the School of Engineering. 
A mathematics minor will involve a minimum of 15 hours in 200-level courses 
or above, but may not include courses numbered in the 280's or 480's, (See also 
Special Curriculum in Mathematics.) 


THE PuitosopHy Major (GPA). The student who wishes to major in 
philosophy will take PA 210 and 211 during his freshman or sophomore year. 
In addition, the major will include 35 hours in philosophy courses above the 
200 level, Majors should consult with the department concerning specific 
courses, minor areas, and electives. A philosophy minor will include 15 hours 
above the 200 level. The student wishing to major in philosophy must have his 
program specifically approved by his departmental adviser. 


Tue Puysics Mayor (GPS). The student selecting a major in physics will 
take mathematics through MH 163 in his freshman and sophomore year, and 
MH 264 among his electives or on a minor. While not required, MH 265 and 
MH 266 are recommended during his junior year. Ten hours in another natural 
science (with laboratory) must be completed. The mayor will include PS 205- 
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206, and PS 210 (or PS 220-221-222, and PS $20), PS 217, PS 300, PS 301 or 
PS 302, PS 303 or PS 304, and PS 305. A minor consists of PS 205, PS 206, and 
PS 210, (or PS 220, PS 221, PS 222, and PS $20). (See also Special Curricula 
in Physics and Applied Physics.) 

Tue Pourricat Science Mayor (GPO). The major will consist of $5 hours 
of political science beyond the 200 level of which at least 10 hours must be at 
the 400 level, 

THE PsycHoLocy Major (GPG). A major will take 36 hours of psychology 
which will include PG 211-212, PG 215, at least nine hours of experimental 
psychology, and 16 hours of psychology courses at the 400 level. In addition he 
must complete MH 161 and preferably MH 162, as well as VM 220-221 or other 
science requisites approved by his adviser. 

THe SoctoLocy Major (GSY). A major in sociology will consist of a 
minimum of 40 hours of sociology courses following SY 20). These courses must 
include SY 202, SY 203, SY 220, and SY $09. In the selection of the remaining 
sociology courses to complete the major, the student is encouraged to consult 
with faculty members in the Department so as to take those courses most helpful 
for the attainment of the student's particular objectives. 

Tre Speech Major (GSP), The areas of speech are (a) fundamentals, 
(b) public address, (c) interpretation, (d) television-radio-film, (e) audiology 
and speech pathology, and (f) group methods. A student may elect to pursue 
a general course of study by taking SP 200, SP 201, SP 202 and 25 additional 
hours with at least one course in the areas of c, d, e, and f; or he may emphasize 
audiology and speech pathology by taking SP 200, SP 201, SP 202 and 25 
additional hours primarily in area e; or he may emphasize television-radio-film 
by taking SP 201, SP 202, SP 230, SP 235, SP 234 or SP 236 or SP 358, SP 436 
or SP 438 or SP 439, and five hours in area a, ¢, or f. 


Pre-Professional Curricula 
Curriculum in Pre-Law (PL) 


The pre-law curriculum is designed to prepare students for accredited pro- 
fessional law schools, most of which require fot admission a bachelor’s degree, a 
good scholastic record, and a good score on the national Law School Admission 
Test. The pre-law student should take the LSAT at least nine months ahead 
of the date when he expects to enter law school. 

A pre-law student who is able to gain admission into an accredited law 
school short of a degree may obtain a combination bachelor’s degree by com- 
pleting the first three years of this curriculum (including the special require- 
ments listed below) and the freshman year of law school. 

FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 

The student will follow the General Curriculum, with the provision that 

he earn credit for EC 200 as Group Requisite II. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
During the junior and senior years, the pre-law student should complete 
his major requirements of at least 35 hours, two minors of at least 15 hours 
each, or a double minor of at least $0 hours, and additional work to total 20] 
hours including EC 202, ACF 215, EH 390, HY 306, HY 471, PO 401, and SP 
202. Recommended in addition to these are SP 278 and an additional course in 
political science. 


Total — 201 quarter hours 
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Majors in the Pre-Law Currtculum 


The pre-law adviser will guide the student concerning law school admission 
requirements, and the department in which the student majors will advise him 
in his major work, 


PL — UNDECLARED MAJor 


Bachelor of Arts Bachelor of Science 
LEH—ENGLIsu LBI—BIoLocy 
LFL—Foreign LANGUAGE LCH—CHeEMIstTry 
LHY—Hisrory LGL—GeroLocy 

L. J M—JouRNALISM LEC—Economics 
L.PA—Pxivcosorny LGY—GEOGRAPHY 
LPO—PoLiticaL SCIENCE LM H— MATHEMATICS 
LPG—Psycuo.ocy LPS—Puysics 


LSP—SPEECH 
LSY—Socio.ocy 


Upon selection of a major, a student should check over all of its require- 
ments and utilize Group Requisites I, I], HI, and IV as much as possible to 
clear lower level requisites during his freshman and sophomore years. (See 
Special Requirements for Departmental Majors.) 


Curriculum in Pre-Dentistry (PD) and Pre-Medicine (PM) 


This curriculum leads to a Bachelor of Science degree and is designed to 
prepare students for the rigorous demands of American medical and dental 
schools. The requirements are very exacting and demand high scholastic com- 
petence and performance. Students must strive for a B-plus four-year college 
record to attain good promise of being selected by a medical or dental school, 

The bachelor’s degree is required by most dental and medical schools for 
admission; however, if a student is able to enter a dental or medical school prior 
to graduation, he may receive a combination B.S. degree by completing success- 
fully the first nine quarters of this curriculum and the freshman year of pro- 
fessional school. 

The Predental-Premedical Advisory Committee will guide the pre-dental or 
pre-medical student concerning dental and medical school admission require- 
ments, but the department in which the student majors will guide him in his 
major work. A student in pre-dentistry or pre-medicine should take the national 
Dental Aptitude Test or the Medical College Admission Test at least a year in 
advance of the date he plans to enter professional school, and follow with an 
application to the professional school of his choice. The student should seek 
information from the Predental-Premedical Advisory Committee concerning pro- 
cedures he must follow to obtain the necessary committee evaluation and rec- 
ommendation to the professional school to which he seeks admission early in 
his junior year. Forms and instructions are available in the office of the Dean 
of Arts and Sciences. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quarter Third 
CH 105 Fund. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem, & Lab. 5 CH 105 Fund. Chem. & Lab. 5 
MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal. 15 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. MH 165 An. Geom. & Cal. 
EH 101 Fnglish Comp, —_. 3 ee 5 tO fase —— 
HY 101 World History —... 8-—s— EH 102 English Comp. — 5S EH 105 English Comp. 5 
Basic ROTC* — MV 102 World History — 8 HY 103 World History —__$ 
PE Physical Education — ! Basic ROTC? — _} asic ROTC* — 3 
PE Physical Education _1! PE Physical Education — 1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Querter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
BI 101 Prins. Biol, & Lab. 5 BI 102 Plant Biology & Lab. 5 BI 105 Animal Biol. & Lab. 5 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry . 5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry _5 CH 209 Organic Chemistry — 5 
PS 205 Intr. Physia — 5 PS 206 Intr. Physics 5 PS 210 Modern Physics — 5 
EH Literature** 3 EH Literature**® — 8 + EM Literature**_ .__.._ 8 
Basic ROTC* — 1 Basic ROTC® — 1 Basic ROTC? =| 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 204 An. Chem. 1 & i. 5 CH 316 Phys. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 317 Phys. Chem. & Lab, 5 
PA —— 22— 5.5 ZY 02 las Embryology 5 ZY 3800 —— — 
Gro aon eq. or Maj. 5 Group Req. or Maj. 5 Gro p Req. ‘or Maj. 5 
EH 41 Medical Vocabulary 3 HY 06 — * Affairs 4 PG 211 Psychology — hate 


SENIOR YEAR 


PO 401 Amer. Const. Law, . Group Req. or a 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology Group Req. or Ma 
Group Req. or Maj. ; eS — ; 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 


Group Reguisttes (minimum 35 hours). EC 200, EC 202, ***FL (a mini 
mum of 15 hours in the same language), GL 101, GL 102, IE 301, MH 
264, MH 265, PA 202, PA 210, PG 212, PG 330, SP 202, SY 202, SY 203, 
SY 207, VM 200, ZY 301, ZY $10, ZY 420, ZY 424, and/or up to 10 hours of 
300-400 level courses in English, history, philosophy, political science, and 
sociology. 


EH 390 Adv, English Comp. 
PO 209 American Gov't. 
Group Req, or Maj, 


ao 


*Voluntary. Students not taking Basic ROTC will subsitute clectives from the social wiences, 
humanities, and/or fine aru. In such cases, these clectives may delayed until the senior year. 


EH 255-254-255 or FH 260-261-262. 


***Students who have satisfactorily c lered two years of a forcign cangunge in high school 
should en that language at the —— — ate level; college credit is not normally granted in such 
cases in mentary level courses. 


Tecunicat Ortion: Pre-dental and pre-medical students who prefer a more 
technical undergraduate education should continue mathematics through MH 
264, substitute CH 111-112-118 for CH 103-104-105; take CH 205 to follow CH 
204; substitute PS 220-221-222 for PS 205-206-210; and CH 407-408-409 for CH 
$16-317, the extra courses being used as Group Requisites. The remaining re- 
quirements should be chosen from the humanities, social sciences, and fine arts 
to avoid sacrificing the liberal education required by the professional schools. 


Major Option: Professional schools are becoming increasingly interested in 
students who reach some degree of depth especially in a non- ‘medical related 
discipline. Accordingly, majors are offered in the humanities and social sciences 
as well as the natural sciences, all leading toward the B.S. degree, as follows: 


Pre-Dentisiry 


PD—Ma yor UNpECLARED 
DBI—BioLocy 
DCH—CHeEMIstTRY 

DEC— Economics 
DEH—ENGLIsu 
DFL—Foreicn LANGUAGE 
DGL—GEOLOCY 
DGY—GEoGRArHY 
DHY—HiIstory 

D J] M—JourNnaLism 
DMH—MAaTHEMATics 
DPA—PuHt OsoPHY 


Pre-Medicine 


PM—Majyor UNDECLARED 
M BI—Biotocy 
MCH—CHeMIsTRY 

M EC— Economics 
MEH—Enautsu 
MFL—Foreicn LANGUAGE 
MGL—GEoLocy 
MGY—GEOGRAPHY 
MHY—History 

M JM—JourNatism 

M MH—MAaTHEMATICS 
MPA —Puitosorpny 
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Pre-Dentistry Pre-Medicine 
DPO—POoLiITICcCAL SciENcE MPO—POoLITICAL SCIENCE 
DPG—PsycHoLocy MPG—PsycHoLoGy 
DPS—Puysics MPS—Puysics 
DSP—Speecu MSP—Sprecn 
DSY—Socio.ocy MSY—Socio.Locy 


A student electing a major under this option should become acquainted 
with the special requirements for his major on pages 91-94 as early as possible, as 
some majors require alignment of courses beginning in the freshman, sopho- 
nore, or junior years. 


Pre-OproMETRY Option: May be worked out with the Dean’s Office. 
Pre- THERAPY Option; May be worked out with the Dean's Office. 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (PPY) 


The curriculum in pre-pharmacy is designed to meet the requirements for 
admission to the Auburn University School of Pharmacy, which is fully accredit- 
ed by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. Complete informa- 
tion about the professional curriculum in pharmacy may be found on page 171. 

To gain admission to the professional curriculum, a student must complete 
the basic two-year requirements below with a 1.00 (C) average or better and 
receive approval of his application for admission by the Admissions Committee 
of the School of Pharmacy. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 








First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
CH 105 Fund, Chem. & Lab..5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab..5 BI 101 Prins. Biol. & Lab. 5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. _ 5 MH I6L An. Geom. & CH 105 Fund. Chem. & Lab..5 
EH 101 English Comp. ___ 8 Cal. I _ 5 EH 105 English Comp. — 
HY 101 World History 3 EH 102 English Comp. 3 HY 105 World H — 
—— ROTC* 1 HY 102 World Hi SS. Basic ROTC* — 
PE Physical Education —1 Basic ROTC*® _.1 PE Physical Education —_ 1 


PE Physical Education _ 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 102 Plant Biol. & Lab. _5 BI 103 Animal Biol. & Lab..5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry —5 
CH 204 An. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 207 Organic mistry 5 PS 206 Intr. de 
Group Requisite I _ — PS 205 —— ———— Group uisite 15 
— 


p Requisite I Group Requisite [5 Group Rea ulsice ITS 
Bae R ROTC" Basic ROTC: SES | Basic Rotcs ate 


Total — 109 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 


Group Reguisite I. These three and five-hour electives may be inter- 
changed; they should be chosen from the areas of art, business, theatre, eco 
nomics, English, foreign language**, geography, history, mathematics, music, 
philosophy, political science, psychology, sociology, and speech. Recommended 
courses are EC 200, EC 202, ACF 211, ACF 212, MN 341, EH 141, EH 253-254- 
255 or EH 260-261-262, **FL (10 hours), HY 201, HY 202, MH 162, PA 210, 
PA 211, PA 212, PG 211, PG 212, PO 209, and SP 202. IE 204 is also recom- 
mended. 


: ——— ——— not taking Basic ROTC will substitute electives from the social sciences, 
uman 
— hours are required in 228 lan ———— “oo have “at the. nt —— fo 
a foreign language in high s n t at n ate ; 
——— credit is not normally granted in ouch cases in clenhéncary level cou 
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Curriculum in Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV ) 


The pre-veterinary medicine curriculum at Auburn is open only to students 
who are bona fide residents of the State of Alabama under the Regional Plan 
of the Southern Regional Education Board. Minimum requirements for ad- 
mission to the School of Veterinary Medicine are the first seven quarters as 
listed below (120 quarter hours) . 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
CH 105 Fund. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab. 5 BI 10! Prins. Biol. & Lab. 5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 5 MH An Geom. & Cal. 1 5 CH 105 Fund. Chem. & Lab..5 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 —-EH 102 English Comp. —.. §_— EH: 103 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History _$)~6HY 102 World History —. 3 HY 165 World History — 
Basic ROTC* — 1 Rete ROTC  _.._.) Basic ROTC? | } 
PR. Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education |! PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bi 105 Animal Biol. & Lab. 5 AH 204 Anim. Biochem. PO 209 American Govt. 5 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry — 5 rey Group Requisite I 45 
PS 205 Intr. Physica — 5 CH 208 Organic Chemiery — 5 Group Requisite 1 3.5 
Basic ROTC*® 1 PS 206 Intr. Physi -)...5 Basic ROTC* . I 
Bask ROTC* —... 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ZY 300 Genetics — —. 5 CH 204 An. Chem. 1 & CH 516 Phys. Chem, & Lab.5 
Group Requisite 1*°* 5 Lab oo COP Foreigen Language** 5 
AH 502 Feed and Feeding 5 FL Il Foreign Language** 5 Group Requisite II 5 
FH 141 Medical Vocabulary_3 PS 210 Modern Phys 5 Group Requisite L115 


Group Requisite {ii § 
GROUP REQUISITES 


Group Requisite I. These requisites must be carned in humanities and 
fine arts, and the social sciences to meet the Liberal Education requirements of 
the University. 


Group Reguisite II, AH 200, AS 361, CH 204, CH 205, CH 209, CH 316, 
EC 200, MN 341, MN 342, EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262, EH 350, EH 557, 
EH 358, EH 390, **FL (15 hours), HY 201, HY 202, MH 163, MH 264, PA 
202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PH 301, PG 211, PG 212, PO 210 or PO 509 or 
PO 325, PS 210, SP 202, SY 201, SY 203, VM 200, ZY 404. 


Group Reguisire III]. These requisites are to be chosen from courses 
offered by the following departments: AR, BY, TH, EC, EH, GY, HY, MU, 
PA, PG, PS, SP, SY, and ZY. EED 310 may also be taken. 


*Voluntary. Students not taking Basic ROTC will substitute clectives from the humanities, fine 
arta, and social sciences. 


**A student in PV pursuing the B.S. degree will take the first course of the 15-hour require- 
ment in a single foreign language in the first quarter of his junior year, Students who have satis- 
factorily completed two bee of a foreign language in high «xhool should begin with that language 
at the intermediate level; college credit is not normally granted in such cases in elemencary level 
courses. 

Decree Options: Students in PV may obtain a Bachelor of Science degree 
by completing the first nine quarters of this curriculum plus: (1) successfully 
completing the freshman year of the School of Veterinary Medicine, or (2) forty 
hours of Group Requisite II and nine hours of Group Requisite II], or (3) com- 
pleting the requirements for a major selected from those listed below. (See 
Special Requirements for Departmental Majors.) Options (2) and (3) must 
add up to a total of 201 quarter hours. 


Majors in the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Curriculum 


The student will be guided by the pre-veterinary medicine advisers regard- 
ing matters relating to preparation for admission to the School of Veterinary 
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Medicine. Should he declare a major, he will be advised by the department 
in which he majors, 


PV — Major UNDECLARED 


VM H—MATHEMATICS 
VPO—Po.itIcat SCIENCE 
VPA—PHILOSOPHY 
VSP—SpEECH 
VSY—SocloLocy 


VEC—Economics 
VEH—ENGLIsH 
VGY—GEOGRAPHY 
VJM—JouRNALIsM 
VFL—Foreicn LANGUAGE 
VHY—History 


Applications for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be 
submitted to the Dean of that school by February 15 preceding the admission 
date. A minimum grade point average of 1.25 is required for admission; D 
grades in required academic courses are not acceptable. All course requirements 
must be completed by the end of the spring quarter preceding the date of ad- 
mission, (For further information, see School of Veterinary Medicine on page 
172.) 


Special Curricula 
Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


The curriculum in chemistry meets the standards of the accrediting com- 
mittee of the American Chemical Society. It prepares and trains students 
desiring careers in both pure and applied chemistry. 

Training is offered in the fundamentals of the science, together with 
advanced courses in chemistry and physics. Electives should be chosen for 
their cultural value, and must be approved by the department head. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quarter 
CH III General Chemistry — 5 
MH I61 An. Geom. & Cal. 1.5 
EH 10! English Comp. 
HY 101 World History ___5 
Basic ROTC® — 


CH 204 An. Chem. & Lab. —5 
MH 264 An. Geom. & 
Cal, IV 





, —— 5 

PS 220 Gen. Physic I — 
Basic ROTC? — 

PE Physical Education —! 
CH %04 Organic Chemistry — 5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry —5 
| a n** 5 


— 


Elective*** 


CH 404 Organic Anal. 


—J 
CH 410 oo Inorg. Chem.._5 
Group Requisite — 
Elective PE Sinaia an 


Second Quorter 
CH 112 General Chemistry — 5 


MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. T1 5 
EH 102 English Comp. ____5 
HY 102 World History _.___3 

Basic ROTC*® — 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 205 An. Chem. & Lab. 5 


PS 221 Gen. Physics Il _ 4 

MH 265 Lin. Diff. Equations.5 
Basic ROTC* 

PE Physical Education —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


CH 305 Organic Chemistry 5 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry — 5 
FL It a 

Elective 5 


SENIOR YEAR 


CH 411 Inter. Inorg. Chem, —5 
CH 412 Chem. Thermo- 


Eleaive 3-5 


Kiective —.._._......_§ 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


Group Reguisite. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201. 


Third Quarter 
CH 115 General Chemistry —5 
MH 163 An, Geom, & 

<8) a eee 
EH 105 English Comp. — 3— 
HY 103 World History 3 

Basic ROTC 1 


— — 
— — 


CH 303 Organic Chemistry 5 
Il 4 


PS 222 Gen. Physics — 

MH 266 Topics Lin. Algebra 3 
lective — 
Basic ROTC* — 1 

PE Physical Education 1! 


CH 409 Physical Chemistry — 5 
Fi: $11 Gesman®? —— 
PS 8305 Modern Physics — 

Elective —_ SS 


CH 413 Anal. Chemistry —— 5 
Kiertive’ — 


Elective 
Elective 
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APPROVED ELECTIVES 
EH Literature**** _ 3-3-3 PO 209 American Government 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays 3S EC 200 General Economia _ 
EH 365 Southern Literature __ 5 
TH 313 Theatre Appreciation I 5 Contempora 
MU 373 Appreciation of Music 5 GY 305 Geography 
MU $74 Masterpieces of Music a+ hey 
HY 201 History of U.S. 5 PG 21 Psychology I! 
HY 202 History of U.S. 5 


EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 


20! Introduction to Sociology 


Py a ee 
the Soviet Union ——— 





— 


wow wo 


*Voluntary. If not enrolled in ROTC, the student may reduce his load bY one hour durin 
o 


each of these 
not be reduced 


quarters, but he should note that the number of hours required 


r graduation wi 


**Students who have satisfactorily completed two years of a foreign language in high school 


should 
cases in 


in that language at the interm 
tary level courses. 


iate level; college credit is not normally gran 


in such 


***A maximum of six hours of advanced ROTC may be substinited for electives in the junior 
or senior year. Students will be certified to the American Chemical Society as Certified Graduates 
when they have made up the electives for which advanced ROTC was substituted. 


****EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 
( Biochemistry Option) 


First Querter 
CH 11! General Chemistry — 5 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. I_5 


EH 10) English Comp. _...._. 5 
HY 10! World History ___ 8 

Basle ROTC" — 
PE Physical Education — | 


CH 204 An. Chem. & Lab, 5 
MH 264 An. Geom. & 
Cal. I 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quorter 


CH 112 General Chemistry 5 
MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. II 5 


EH 102 English Comp. —.___ 5 
HY 102 World History — — 

Sage ROTC! ..! 
PE Physical Education —1! 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 205 An. Chem. & Lab. _5 
PS 221 Gen. Physics I 4 





Third Quarter 


CH 113 General Chemistry 
MH 163 An. a & 


26 


a — 
EH los English Gomp. — 
HY 103 World History —_5 
Basic ROTC* — 1 
PE Physical Education —1! 


BI 101 Prins. of Biol. 
A See | 
CH 308 Organic Chemistry — 5 





Vv. — MH 265 Lin, Diff, Equations $ 

PS 220 Gen. Ph — — Elective —9 PS 222 Gen. Physics III _ 4 

Basic ROTC* — — Basic ROTC* I Basic ROTC*® — 

JUNIOR YEAR 

BI 105 Animal Biol. & Lab... 5 CH 305 Organic Chemistry _ 5 CH 409 Physical Chemistry — 5 
CH 4304 Organic Chemistry _5 CH 408 Physical Chemistry —5 VM 200 Gen. Microbiology — 5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry _5 ZY %! Compara. Anatomy —_5 ZY 424 Animal Physiology — 5 

Plective tt — ⏑ ü ü——— ee ee ee 

SENIOR YEAR 

CH 418 Biochemistry 5 CH 419 Biochemistry 5 CH 420 Biochemistry 5 
FL I German*® 5 FL MII German** _ 5 FL III German** 5 
EH 390 Adv. Composition _ 5 Group Requisite __5-5 Elective 3-5 

0S ee E ü— Elective 3 

Total — 204 quarter hours 
Group Reouisitre. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201. 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 

EH Literature*** 2. 8-38) = PO 209 American Government 5 
EH 350 Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays =. . § EC 200 General Economics — — 
EH 365 Southern Literature — 5 EC. -206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 
TH 313 Theatre Appreciation I 5 poe. Spy | (OO Pare aS 
MU 373 —— of Music 5 GY SOS Geography the Soviet Union 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music _ ss S——s« SY. 201 «Introduction to Sociology — 
HY 201 History of U 5 PG 2il Psychology I 3 


HY 202 History of US. 


*Voluntary. If not enrolled in ROTC, the student may reduce his load one hour durin 


each of these quarters, but he 
not be reduced. 


should 
casa in ¢ 


n that language at the int 
tary level courses. 


should note that the number of hours required 


**Students who have satisfactorily completed two years of a foreign langu in high 
te level; college credit is not normally granted 


***EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


graduation wi 


school 
in such 
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Curriculum in Geology (GL) 


The science of geology utilizes many concepts of other basic sciences in 
order to provide a basis for systematic study of the planet Earth, Today, more 
than ever before, the average citizen is aware of the role of geology and the 
geologist in almost every aspect of everyday life. 


The undergraduate special curriculum in geology prepares the student 
broadly in all aspects of geological processes and principles. This should enable 
him to make a more intelligent selection of a graduate program of study that 
will permit specialization in one or more of the many aspects of the science — 
economic geology, geophysics, geochemistry, petrology, paleontology, ground 
water geology, or environmental geology, as well as other special fields from 
astrogeology to oceanography. Employment for the geologist ranges from fed. 
eral and state service through university or college and industrial programs to 
private consulting. 


The following four-year program satisiies the requirements for graduation 
with a Bachelor of Science degree in geology. (See also geology major and 
minor under Special Requirements for Departmental Majors.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


101 




















First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
SL A, F Geology 1 5 GL 102 tnt. Geo Ii 5 MH 165 An. —*8* & 
MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal. 1.5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. IT 5 Cal, I 
KH 101 English Comp, .... 3 EH 102 English Comp. —— EH 105 —24 Comp. 5 
HY 101 World History a 5S HY 102 World History 8 HY 103 World History — 
Basic ROTC* 1 aic ROTC? —_. i | ee eee. 
PE Physical Education _1| PE Physical Education —1 Basic ROTC* — 
PE Physical Education —} 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH Chemistry** 5 BI prac TRE . 5 BI Biology*** _ 5 
MH 264 An, Geom, k& CH —————— 5 CH Chemistry*® ____§ 
Cal. 1V ae, El. Litera PO 210 State Gov't. 5 
PO 209 American Gowt. 5 GL 201 Geol. Fie Methods 2 EH Literaturet} —__..____$ 
EH Literaturet — — Basic ROTC* — — Basic ROTC*® — ] 
Basic ROTC*® 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
GL, Sol peheereroey’ 4 — GL. 902 Minera 1. 5 GL S512 Paleobotany 
GL 310 —* * Life — 5 GL 511 Paleozoo 5 PS Ph 4-5 
PS — 4 6068S Physist? · —4-5 Minor 
Dat a 3-5 Elective .__.______.3-5 Elective 
SENIOR YEAR 
GL 401 Sed.-Sed. Pet. _— 5 GL 402 Str-Met. Pet. 5 6L403 Ign. Gl. & Pet. 
J eh ——— Misa 3 . —§ GL 4)i stratigrepuy a 
Minoer EEE 8 OS | es 





Total — 202 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES AND MINORS 
Group Reouistres. A course in music, theatre, art, speech, or journalism. 


Mtnors. Two 15-hour minors (or one 30-hour double minor) should be 
selected from those listed under the General Curriculum with the advice and 
approval of the student's departmental adviser. 


*Voluntary. If not enrolled in ROTC, the student may reduce his load one hour —* 
each 4. these a ee but be should mote that the number of hours sane or graduation w 
not be 


—— CH 111-112-118, but Mes wr 15-hour — of general chemistry (incloding 
labs) may be substituted with approval of departmental adviser 


***Fither the sequence BI 101-102 or BI 101-108 may be chosen to fulfill the biological science 
fequirement. 
tEH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


++The 12-hour sequence PS 220-221-222, but a 15-hour physics sequence may be substituted 
with approval of departmental adviser. 
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Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 


This curriculum, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Laboratory 
Technology, is designed for men and women who wish to prepare for clinical 
and other laboratory positions in such fields as public health and bacteriology. 
Most of the graduates in this curriculum enter the field of clinical medicine 
as medical technologists. They should plan to attain status as Registered Medi- 
cal Technologists which is accomplished by interning for one year in an ap- 
proved hospital and then passing the National Registry of Medical Technolo- 
gists written examination, 

The Medical Technology option leads to the Bachelor of Science degree in 
Medical Technology (conferred by Auburn University). Degree requirements 
include successful completion of nine quarters of the laboratory technology 
curriculum, one year's satisfactory internship in a hospital approved by the 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists and by the Head of the Chemistry 
Department of Auburn University, and successful completion of the examina 
tion by the National Registry of Medical Technologists. Through completion of 
this examination, the candidate attains the status of Registered Medical Tech- 
nologist. 

Further requirements include: (1) Auburn University students transferring 
into medical technology must complete in the laboratory technology curriculum 
one academic year (54 hours) preceding the year of internship. (2) Transfers 
from other institutions who choose the medical technology option must com- 
plete the second and third years of the laboratory technology curriculum at 
Auburn prior to internship, 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Querter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
BI 101 Prins. of Biol, BI 103 Animal Biol, & Lab. 5 CH IIS Gen, Chem. & Lab. .5 
& Lab —  . ———— §-——« CH: 112 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & 
CH Jil Gen. Chem. & Lab. 5 EH 10) English Comp. .___3 A 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 5 PE 110 Health Science —...3 EH 102 English Re = 
LT 101 Orientation —. 1 PE Physical Education 1 HY 306 —— Atfairs 3 
PE Physical Education — 1 PE Physical Education —.! 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 














CH 207 Organic Chemistry _ 5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry _5 CH 204 An. Chem. & Lab. _§ 
PS 205 Intr. Physics _& PS 206 Intr. Physics —. 5 VM 200 Gen. Microbiology 5 
EH 105 English Comp. — VM 220 Human Anatomy VM 221 Human Anatomy 
Elective — 3 & Physiol. .— - 5 & Physiol — 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary 5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 4148 Biochemistry 5 CH 419 Biochemistry — 5 CH 420 Biochemistry — 5 
LT 301 Hematology : 5 LT 305 Serol — 5 LT 401 Adv. Hematology 5 
VM 204 Path. Microbiology .5 ZY 4i1 Gen. Parasitology 5 Group Requisite 5 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History _—... $-_—s-: HY _-:103 World History - 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
ZY 308 Microl uu. 5 PY 428 Public Health _§ LT 405 Adv. Serology 45 
EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writing 5 SP 202 App. Oral Comm. 3 LT 422 Hosp, Lab, Practice 5 
a Elective  _-___- 5 Electives 10 ZY 409 Histology ——— 
LT 462 Seminsr .........._.. §§ 
Total — 205 quarter hours 
Group Reouisire. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201. 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 

EH Literature* _._ * $2.5 "RY 20¢ Hime of 02. 8 
FL 121-122 Elem. French I, 11** 5-5 PO 209 American Government — — 
FL. 151-152 Elem. German I, 11** — 6 EC 200 General Economia — — 5 
EH 450 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays 8 FC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 

EH 365 Southern Literature . — * Contemporary America - — 
TH 315 Theatre Appreciation 1 — 9* 303 Geography of the Soviet Union — F 
MU 3878 Appreciation of Music — —— SY. 201: Introduction to Sociology — | 
MU S74 Masterpieces Mieeee 3 PG 211 Psychology I — — —% 
Maye foe 6's) —— 


*EH 258-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 

**Scudents who have satisfactorily a two years of a foreign language in high school 
should n that language at the intermediate level; college credit is not normally granted in such 
cases in clementary level courses. 
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Curriculum in Law Enforcement (LE) 


The curriculum in law enforcement is designed to prepare students who 
plan careers in the supervision and administration of law enforcement agencies. 
Completion of this curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 











First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
GY 102 Prins. of Geography 5 Group Requisite T 5 Group Requisite I 5 
Group Requisite 1 3-5 Group Requisite Tl 4- Group Requisite 114-5 
EH 10! English Comp. 5. EH 102 English Comp. ____3_ EH 105 English Comp, S 
HY 101 World History —.... 8 +~-HY 102 World History _.._3 HY 105 World History — 5 
Basic ROTC® . 1 Rasic ROTC® —__. I Basic 
PF. Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education _I PE Physical Education _! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ACF 211 Intr. Accounting __5 ACF 212 Intr, Accounting —5 PO 525 Municipal Gov't. 5 
PO 209 American Gov't. 5 PO 210 State Gov't. _. § + SY 201 Incr. Sociolog: 5 
PH Uteratine“ — § Group Requisite Group Requisite 
PG 211 Psychology I 4 Ve os 345 it $-5 
Basic ROTC* —...1 EH Literature** — — 5S EH Literature** — 
Basic ROTC* 1 Basic ROTC* 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 200 Economics 1 | 5 EC 202 Economics II 5 PG $80 Social Psychology 4 
PO 325 Public Admin. — 5S PO 360 Law Enforcement —.5 PO 362 Law Enforcement 5 
SY 204 Social Behavior 5 SY 308 Juvenile Deling, — .5 SY 402 Criminology -—.. 5 
Group Requisite Elective _._—£$__.... 3-b Elective _____.__3-§ 
Iv _ SS...’ 
SENIOR YEAR 
PO 401 Const. Law I _ 5 PO 402 Const. Law If — 5s PO 415 Public Pers. Admin. 5 
PO 460 Law Enforcement — 5 PO 462 Law Enforcement — 5 PO 464 Law Enforcement 5 
SY 405 Urban Sociology 5 Elective _ ow 5H Elective 3-5 
Elective — — Elective —0 


Total — 201 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 


Group Regouisite I. The student may select one course from; MH _ 100, 
MH 159, MH 160, MH 161, or one natural science course, and two courses 
from: PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 216. Or he may complete 
Group Requisite I in two quarters and use the remaining quarter as an elec 
tive, by taking the sequence MH 159-161; or the sequence MH 160-161; or one 
natural science course and one mathematics course (MH 100, MH 159, MH 
160, or MH 161). 


Group Reouisite I], A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including 
corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101- 
104, CH 101-102-104 or CH 108-104, GL 101-102, PS 205-206, or PS 220-221-222. 


Group Requisite III. The student will choose from the following: CH 101- 
102-104 or CH 103-104 or CH 111-112-113 (including corresponding labora- 
tories), HY 201, HY 202, MH 162, MH 163, MH 220, MH 221, PA 210, PG 
212, GY 203, JM 221, SP 202, ***FL (15 hours in one language) . 


Group Requistre IV. A course in speech or journalism. 


*Voluntary. If not enrolled in ROTC, the student may reduce his load one bour durin 
each of these quarters, but he should note that the number of hours required for graduation wi 
not be reduced. 

**EH 255-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 

***A student who has satisfactorily completed two years of a foreign language in high school 
should in that language at the intermediate level; college credit is not normally grante in such 
cases in clementary level courses, 
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Curriculum in Mathematics (MH ) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
eventual careers as mathematicians. The General Curriculum should be usea 
by students who prefer flexibility in the design of their program (see page 90). 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 





I — Ee oe FL. U1 Foreign Language* 5 FL III Foreign —— — 
MH 161 An MH 162 An. m.& Cal. 115 MH 168 An. _& 
EH 10) English Comp. ; EH 102 English Comp. —— Cal, i SS 
HY 101 World History __ § HY 102 World History — 8 EH 108 English Comp. ___ $ 
Basic ROT pe ae | Basic ROTC** — HY 103 World History 3 
Basic ROTC** _ I 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 220 Intr. Analysis*** _.5 MH 22! Intr. Analysis 11*** 5 MH 222 Intr. Analysis*** 5 
Natural Sciencet — 4-5 Natural encet 4-5 Natural Sciencet — 4-5 
EH Literaturett} ......._ 3 EH Literatu —_——— Va Literaturet? 3 
Basic ROTC** _ 1 Basic ROTC** 1 Basic ROTC** — ! 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FL__I Foreign Language? 5 FL_ It Forei Lan a. 5 FL IU! Foreign Lan a 5 
MH 331 Intr, Mod. Alg __§& MBH 832 Inter. Ale. [4 MH $38 Intr. Mod. II .5 
MH 428 Lin. Diff. Systems 53 —— Requisite —__ § Group Renulette 2 
⏑ 8 NE ee Biecdve: —— 
SENIOR YEAR 
MH 445 Lin. Geom. MH Requisite 5 MH Requisite —— 
MH 444 Comb. Geom. Pl. or Elective 5 DO TE 
MH 447 Found. Geom. _..._5 Elective 5 Eiecttve —__._._..5 
SY ———— Elective 5 
Elective — — 5 





Total — 196 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 


Group Reguisires. These requisites must be chosen from one of the follow- 
ing areas of social science: economics, education, history, political science, psy- 
chology, or sociology. 


*The foreign language requirement may be met by (1) passing 15 hours (3 courses) in cach 
of two of the languages French, German, and Russian, or (2) passing 30 hours (6 courses) in one 
of these three languages. If a student chooses the latter option he may, for sake of continuity, 
interchange the sophomore natural science sequence and junior foreign language sequence. 
——— who have — atiatertite completed two years of a foreign language sequence in high school 

and who wish to continue with that language should begin their wniversity work at the inter- 
mediate level. In such cases college credit is not normally granted for clementary level courses. 


**Voluntary. If not enrolled in ROTC, the student may reduce his load by one hour during 
eaee oe quarters, but he should note that the number of hours required for graduation wil 
not ced. 


***Transfer students who have had as much as 20 quarter hours of analytic geometry and 
calculus may take MH 420-421-422 in lieu of MH 220- 221-222. 


+The natural science —— be met by taking PS 220-221-222 or CH 111-112-1135. 
If the 12-hour physics sequence is selected, an additional Shour elective will be needed to meet 
the 196-hour requirement. 


TTEH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


tty Approp ppropriate electives to meet the interests of the student may be selected in consultation with 
his departmental adviser. 


Curriculum in Physics (PS) 


The significant role of physics in the development and advancement of 
modern science is seen in the continual demand for scientists with outstanding 
preparation in the field. Opportunities for a rewarding career in this field 
are found in industrial and governmental laboratories in both pure and applied 
research. In addition, the continued increase in college and university enroll- 
ments will provide excellent opportunities for persons in the field desiring 4 
career in teaching and/or research at the college or university level in higher 
education, 
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The curriculum in physics provides a fundamental preparation for persons 
pursuing a career in the areas described above. It also provides an excellent 
foundation for persons seeking to pursue graduate work in physics. 


An outstanding feature of the curriculum is the research participation 
during the senior year wherein an investigation of one or more basic experi- 
mental problems is undertaken in conjunction with the research group of a 
member of the senior staff of the department, Excellent laboratory and library 
facilities are available for use in support of the analytical and experimental 
problems which the student will encounter. 

Inquisitive students with exceptional abilities in mathematics and physical 
science and special aptitudes for research will find the physics curriculum a 
challenging inducement to test their competence and to strive for high goals 
of attainment. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 











First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. & CH 104 Fund. Chem, & MH 163 An. Geom. & 
Lab, I fae catia 5 late, 40 oe Ca: 1 a 5 
MH 161 An. Geom, & MH 162 An. Geom. & PS 220 Gen. Physics I — 4 — 
Cal.. 1° == — Ca. 1. ~~ - 65.— EW 108 English Comp. __._ 5 
EH 101 English Comp. — 3 EH 102 English Comp. - 8 HY 102 World History —__5 
Basic ROTC** — 1 V 101 World History —. 5 Rasic ROTC** — 1 
PE Physical Education — 1 Rasic ROTC"? 1 PE Physical Education —1 
PE Physical Education __1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 264 An. Geom. & FL t German*’** _...__ 5 FL IJ Germas*** — 
, Se Social Science Elect. 5 PS 305 Intr. Mod. Physics 5 
VS 221 Gen. Physics IT — 4 PS 222 Gen. Ph Il 4 MH 266 Topics Lin, Algebra 8 
HY 103 World History —... $ MH 265 Lin. Diff. Equations 3 PS 340 Inter. Mechanics ___3 
PS 217 Astronomy — Basic ROTC** — 1 asic ROTC**® —_ I 
Basic ROTC*? ...] 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FL. T German*** — 5 MH 406 Elem, Partial DE. .5 PS 308 Optics —- 5 
PS 500 Inter. Elec. & PS 302 Electronics —. 5 Sate Requisites 10 
Mag. I _ __ — 4 PS 801 Inter. Elect. & (es 
— oe Coe 
MH 401] Cal. Vector Funct. — 3% Elective s 
SENIOR YEAR 
PS 401 Theor. Physica I 5 PS 402 Theor Physio 11 __5 PS 404 Thermodynamic ——_5 
PS 415 Mod. Physics I — 5 PS 416 Mod. Physics II —.5 Physics uisitet —5 
Electives ss 8S PS:s« «4406 Adv, Lab. I — 2 PS 407 Adv. Lab. — — 
Electives —  — 6 Electives —.. ..6 
Total — 207 quarter hours 
GROUP REQUISITES 
CH 204 Analytical Chemistry 1 & Lab.tt PS 408 Theoretical Physics II 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry PS 405 Nuclear Physics 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry PS 408 Advanced Laboratory Hl 
GL SO! Mineralogy ! PS 409 Intr. to Reactor Physica I 
GL. 302 Minera i PS 410 Intr. to Reactor Physics If 
GL, 401 Sedimen,-Sed. Pet PS 412 Seminar in Modern Physics 
GL 402 Stret. Geology Met. Petrology PS 415 Intr. to X-ray Crystallography 
GL 403 Igneous Geo & Petrology PS 414 Electron Optics & Microscopy 
MH 403 Engr. Math. Il PS 417 Intr. to Biophysica 
MH 405 Matric Theory Applications PS 421 Modern Electronics 
MH 407 Intr. to Celestrial Mech. PS 435 Intr. to Solid State 
MH 460 Numerical Analysis I PS 470 Health Physics 


PS 804 Applied Spectroscopy 


*Students not prepared for MH 161] must take MH 160 without credit. 

**Voluntary. If not enrolled in ROTC, the student may reduce his load by one hour durin 
each 8 snr uarters, but he should note that the number of hours required for graduation wi 
not uced. 

***Three quarter sequences in French or Russian may be substituted. Fifteen hours are required 
in the same —* uage. Students who have satisfactorily completed two years of a foreign langu 
in high school thou d begin that longuage at the intermediate level; college credit is not normally 
Btanted in stich cases for clementary level courses. 
fEither PS 405 or PS 455 must be elected. 
++Credit for CH 204 allowed only if CH 407 and CH 408 are completed. 
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following receipt of the undergraduate degree. 
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Curriculum in Applied Physics (APS) 


This curriculum, like that in physics, provides a solid foundation in physics. 
In addition, it emphasizes related technical fields to provide a broader base for 
persons who desire to enter industrial and governmental research laboratories 


Persons wishing to pursue 


graduate work will find this curriculum also provides adequate preparation 
for advanced study, 


During the junior and senior years, 20 hours of specialized courses are 
designated as Group Requisite I. These are to be chosen from one of the 
following areas: chemistry, geology, or aerospace, electrical, or mechanical engi- 
neering. Students anticipating graduate work should complete at least 15 
hours in a foreign language: French, German, or Russian. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

















First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab. 5 MH 163 An. Geom. k 
Lab* — — § =MH 162 An. Geom. & Sa | 
MH 16] An. Geom. & Cal. U as, PS 220 Gen. Physics IT 4 
OVE pa EH 102 English Comp. .._5 EH 105 English Comp. ——_ 3 
EH 101 English Comp. —3 HY 101 World His — 3 HY 102 Werld History st 
Basic RO To - ! Basic, ROWE ** Basic ROTC***® — I 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physivatl Education 1 PE Physical Education —1! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 264 An. Geom, & ME 321 Dyn. of a Particle _.4 GL SO! Mineralogy I — 
Cal. TV ~5 PS 222 Gen. Ph ii A PS 305 Intr. Mod. Physics — 5 
ME 205 Appl. Mech.-Staties 4 MH 265 Lin. Diff. Equations § Group Requisite 1 5 
PS 221 Gen. Physio 11 4 MH 266 Topics Lin. Algebra 3 EG 102 Eng. Drawing =a 2 
HY t08 World History bal Group Requisite If. 3 Basic ROTC***® — 1} 
IL. 103 Tool Lab. —A Basic ROTC*** — OI 
Basic ROTC*** * 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Group Requisite 1 5 MH 406 Elem. Partial DE. _5 PS 305 os —_ 
PS OO Inter. Elec. & Mag. 1.4 PS 5802 Electronics 5 «=PS 421 Modern Electronics — 5 
MH 401 Cal. Vector Funct. $ PS SO! Inter. Elec. & Group Requisite I — 5 
PS 217 Astronomy — — Mag. Il 4 Group Requisite Il. 5 
Group Requisite Il. 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
PS 401 Theor, Physics IT. 5 ==PS 402 Theor. Physics If _.5 PS 404 Thermodynamic — 5 
PS 415 Mod. Physics |... 5 PS 416 Mod. Physio II — 5 Physics Requisitet _5 
Group Requisite I _5 Group Requisite If _ 5 Group en ena 1.6 
Group Requisite 11 3 PS 406 Adv. Lab. I _2 PS 407 Adv. Lab. I] 2 
Total — 207 quarter hours 
GROUP REQUISITE 1 
AE W02 Airloads a a Se 
AE 0S Theor. Aerodynamics J — ey EE 301 Network Analysis 00 ss 
AE 304 Theor. Acrodynamia Il — 4 EE 362 Linear Systems SS 
AE 400 Viscous Ae namic . —_—- EE’ Gen Llectraice: 8 
AE 414 Equilibrium Gasdynamice — 8 EE 425 Computer Organization — SS 
AE 415 Jet Propulsion — GCE s «471 Communications =ss 
AE 452 Astrodynamics I _ ———— ss -GL 802 as ey it : 5 
AE 433 Astrodynamics TE 22 ___ —~3$ GL 401 Sedimen. Sed Petrology — SS 
CH 204 Analytical Chem. I & Lab.¢+t — 5 ~— GL. 402 Struct. Geology-Met. Petro — 
CHM 305 Organic Chemistry —. 5 GL 405 Igneous Geology & —— Soe | 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry — — — ME 208 Strength of Materials 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry —0. SS Mr Dal —— 
CH 409 Physical Chem SN NV Ye ee 
CH 410 Inter, Inorganic Chemistry I 5 ME 340 Fluid Mech. I 
CH 412 Chemical Thermodynamics ee Se ME $4! Fluid Mech. 11 — sss — 
EF 262 Circuits * — PA 42) | Feet —— 
EE %22 Logic & Computing Systems === $s ME. 450 Special Problems 5 


GROUP REQUISITE 1) 


A minimum total of 23 hours of requisite credit must be taken in the social 
sciences area and in the humanities and fine arts area with at least one course 
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in each of the two areas. Students anticipating pursuit of graduate study in 
physics should elect three quarters in a foreign language, preferably German, 
French, or Russian. Five of the remaining hours must then be taken in a 
social science. 


*Students selecting chemistry for their ialization area (via Group ee 3 1) will take 
CH 111 and CH 112 instead of CH 103 and CH 104, and CH 113 instead ME 205, CH 303 
instead of ME $21, and CH 304 instead of GL 301. 

**Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 

***Voluntary. If not enrolled in ROTC, the student may reduce his load by one hour durin 
each of these quarters, but he should note that the number of hours required for graduation wi 
not be reduced. 

+Either PS 405 or PS 435 must be elected. 
++Credit for CH 204 allowed only if CH 407 and CH 408 are completed. 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 


A curriculum in materials engineering is administered by the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering in the School of Engineering. It is an interdiscipli- 
nary curriculum conducted cooperatively by academic departments of the School 
of Engineering and the School of Arts and Sciences through a faculty Materials 
Engineering Curriculum Committee. (See page 154.) 


School of Business 


O. D. Turner, Dean 
H. Evtswortuw STeece, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS offers curricula at the undergraduate level 

leading to the Bachelor of Science Degree. It also offers work at the 
graduate level leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administration 
(MBA), Master of Science (MS), and Master of Arts in College Teaching 
(MACT). The Graduate School Bulletin should be referred to for more de- 
tailed information about work at the graduate level. 


Objectives 


The fundamental objectives of the School of Business are two: (1) to pre: 
pare students for managerial leadership careers in business and industrial or- 
ganizations, and (2) to prepare students for responsible citizenship and leader- 
ship roles in society. 

Accomplishment of these basic objectives requires that students acquire 
a sound foundation of work in the basic arts and sciences — including work 
in mathematics, the humanities, social sciences, and the natural sciences. There 
is also required a concentration of work in various functional areas of business 
— accounting, economics, finance, production and personnel management, 
marketing, statistics, and business law. In order to assure a desirable balance 
between courses in the arts and sciences and those in business, all programs 
offered by the School are designed to require that students take approximately 


half the total number of hours required for graduation in subject matter areas 
other than business and economics. 


A number of professional option programs are offered to allow each stu- 
dent the opportunity for a reasonable degree of concentration of study in an 
area of major interest in the junior and senior years, 


Effective managerial leadership in modern organizations requires analytical, 
decision-making, and communications skills. The development of these skills 
is emphasized — to the extent possible — in all business courses. 


Co-operative Education Program 


A co-operative program is offered for business students to provide av 
opportunity for those who desire to integrate academic training with actual 
business experience. For further information about this program, interested 
students should write to the Director, Co-operative Education, 107 Ramsay 
Hall, Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. 36830. See Co-operative Education 
Program under Special Programs in section for prospective students. 
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Dual Objectives Program With the School of Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the 
School of Education is open to students registered in the School of Business 
to the same extent that it is open to students registered in the School of Edu- 
cation. Upon completion of all requirements in the School of Business and of 
the Teacher Education Program, the Dean of the School of Education will 
recommend to the State Department of Education that the appropriate pro- 
fessional certificate be issued. A dual objective program has been developed 
in Office Administration, (See Office Administration curriculum and suggested 
electives, page 117.) 

Students who wish to engage in high school teaching should identify this 
objective as soon as possible in their four-year undergraduate work. Such stu- 
dents will be advised by two advisers, a professional education adviser in the 
School of Education and an academic adviser in the Schoo! of Business. The 
advisers will counsel in their respective areas. Flexibility in scheduling course 
requirements is to be permitted in the pursuit of the requirements for both 
the School of Business curriculum and Teacher Education training. 


Curriculum 


The basic curriculum offered by the School of Business is a four-year one 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. This four-year curriculum includes 
three major segments: (1) Pre-Business Program, (2) the Core Curriculum, and 
(3) Professional Option Programs. 

The Pre-Business Program consists of a two-year course of studies to be 
taken by all business students during the freshman and sophomore years. 

The Core Curriculum consists of a group of courses, with a total credit of 
50 hours, required of all business students. This group of courses is designed 
to provide a common body of knowledge in business and administration. 

The Professional Option Programs are designed to allow students to con- 
centrate their studies, to some degree, in a field of major interest during the 
junior and senior years. Each student must choose one of the Professional 
Option Programs to follow during his, or her, junior and senior years. There 
are eleven such programs: Accounting (AC), Finance (FI), Economics (EC), 
Geography (GY), Quantitative Methods (QM), Marketing (MK), Transportation 
(TN), General Business (GB), Industrial Management (INM), Personnel Man- 
agement and Industrial Relations (PIR), and Office Administration (OA). 


The Pre-Business Program 


The six-quarter Pre-Business Program is designed to (1) provide the foun- 
dation in the arts and sciences which is so essential in education for leadership 
in modern business organizations, and (2) prepare students for admission to 
any one of the eleven Professional Option Programs — the latter being designed 
to be taken during the junior and senior years. 

Each student must complete all the required courses in the Pre-Business 
Program before he, or she, can be formally admitted to one of the Professional 
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Option Programs, Students who enter the School of Business as members of 
the freshman class will register in the Pre-Business Program and remain in it 
until all requirements are completed. Students who enter the School of Busi- 
ness by transfer, and who have not completed all requirements of the Pre- 
Business Program, will register in it until all requirements are completed. 


Business students must complete all courses submitted to meet the require- 
ments of the Pre-Business Program with a minimum grade point average of 
1.00 (C). A student who has not progressed from the Pre-Business Program to 
one of the Professional Option Programs after the completion of eight quarters 
of study may continue to register in the Pre-Business Program only by special 
permission of the Dean, School of Business. 


Students who have not completed all requirements of the Pre-Business 
Program may enroll in courses required in the junior year of the Professional 
Option Program they intend to follow with special permission of the Head of 
the Department which administers that program — provided they have com- 
pleted six quarters of study with a 1.00 (C) average on their Pre-Business course 
work and have successfully completed the prerequisites to the junior level 
course. However, completion of all requirements of the Pre-Business Program 
is prerequisite to any courses required in the senior year of any Professional 
Option Program. 


The six-quarter Pre-Business Program is common to all the Professional 
Option Programs except those in Economics, Geography and Office Administra- 
tion, Students who plan to enter one of these programs should consult with the 
Assistant to the Dean, Student Affairs, School of Business, prior to beginning 
the sophomore year. 


Six-Quarter Pre-Business Program 
FRESHMAN YEAR 








First Querter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
“EH 101 Eng. Comp. — 5 EH 102 Eng. Comp. —....._ 3. _ EH _ 103 Eng. Comp. 5 
*HY 101 World History —. 35 HY 102 World History = 8 HY 105 World History —_...__ 3 
*MH 159 or 160° — — MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 Math/Sci. Elective _ 5 
i ee es 1 eC — = 5 69° Fintive cee 
****Basic ROTC — Is *# * * * Basic ROTC — 232 ROTC — 
. PE Vv we = SSSSaet i. Pay. CL: J PE Phys. Ed. 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

ACF 21) Intr. Acct. 5 ACF 212 Intr. Acct. _____ 5 EC 274 Bus. & Econ. Stat. 1_5 
[FF S80) Elec. Data Prog. 5 EC 200 Economics I 5 EC 202 Economia II — 5 
tMN 200 Typewriting 5 PG 211 Psychology — 35 SP 202 App. Oral Comm. — 3 
wo.) Sees OO a ns Ta Sy fe ee ee | 
****Rasic ROTC - 1 ****BRasic ROTC |. ] 


*Students planning to take MH 162, as oe in the third quarter of the freshman year in 
the INM, PIR and QM curricula, must take MH 160. 


**A science series of at least ten hours is required, Possible courses are: BI 101-102 and/or 10% 
or BI 101-104; CH 101-102-104 or CH 105-104; GL 101.102: PS 205-206. 


***Flectives may be from any area, subject to departmental requirements. During the four years 
of study a minimum of 83 hours must be taken in Business and Economics and a minimum of 83 
hours taken in non-business subjects. The remaining 41 hours may be from any area. The non- 
business subjects must inchide a minimum of 20 quarter hours in (a) humanities and fine arts 
and (b) mathematics-natural science electives in addition to the Freshman requirements. At least 
one course must be taken in cach category. 


****Students not taking Basic ROTC add six hours of electives to their programs, 


tStudents who have high school credit in T ing are not éligible for MN 200. Students who 
can pass a proficiency test are not required to take MN 200. 


Students in INM, PIR and QM curricula must take EC 244—Graphic Methods, 
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The Core Curriculum 


The Core Curriculum is designed in such a manner that some courses are 
introductory to advanced courses, while others are more integrative in purpose. 
Half the total credit hours of the Core Curriculum are in courses included in 
the Pre-Business Program, and the remainder in the junior and senior years. 
Students should take these courses in the particular year in which they are 
prescribed. 


Courses in the Core Curriculum 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


No, Hours 
EC 200-202 10 Economics I and Il 
ACF 211-212 10 Principles of Accounting t and IT 
EC 274 5 Business and Economic Statistica I 
25 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ACF 561 5 Principles of Business Finance 
MT 351 5 Principles of Marketing 
MN 310 5 Principles of Management 
MN MI 5 Business Law I 
20 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 480 5 Business Policies and Administration 
Total Hours 50 


Professional Option Programs 


The School of Business has four departments: Accounting and Finance, 
Economics and Geography, Management, and Marketing and Transportation, 
Each of these departments administers two or more Professional Option Pro- 


Professional Option Programs are designed to allow students to concentrate 
advanced work in a field of major interest during the junior and senior years. 
By the time he, or she, completes the Pre-Business Program each student 
should choose one of the Professional Option Programs to follow. Those who 
wish to follow the Professional Option Programs in Economics, Geography, or 
Office Administration should make the choice by the beginning of the sopho- 


more year, 
The programs administered by each of the departments are listed below. 

Administering Department Programs 
Accounting and Finance Accounting (AC) 

Finance (FI) 
Economics and Geography Economics (EC) 

Geography (GY) 

Quantitative Methods (QM) 
Management General Business (GB) 


Industrial Management (INM) 

Office Administration (OA) 

Personnel Management 
Industrial Relations (PIR) 


Marketing and Transportation Marketing (MK) 
Transportation (TN) 
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Department of Accounting and Finance 
Accounting (AC) 


A sound knowledge of the fundamentals of accounting is essential to success 
in any economic endeavor. Accounting is indeed the language of business, and 
accounting procedures and records are the basic ingredients for sound manage- 
ment decision-making in both business and non-business organizations, includ- 
ing public and philanthropic bodies. Extensive financial reports are required 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission with the sale of stocks and bonds 
which form the capital structure of our economic socety. They are the basis 
for determining income taxes due federal and state governments. 

The Professional Option Program in Accounting provides broad training 
in the field of business and financial management. The student is required to 
take seven basic accounting courses above the sophomore principles courses, 
and may elect other courses to provide an emphasis in a particular field of 
managerial or public accounting. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 109) 











JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Querter 
ACF 310 Fin. Acct. & ACF 311 Inter. Acct. 5 ACF S812 Inter. Acct. a. 
Control 5 MN S41 Bus. Law I 5 ACF Bs Income Tax 5 
ACF 4361 Prin. of Bus. | MT 33. Prin. of Mkt. 5 EH 845 B. & P. Writing — 5 
Finance _... 5 ~s_— Elective 5 cictive nian 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. _ —6 
RORRIO? 4 et — — 
SENIOR YEAR 
ACF 416 Auditing 5 Acct. Elec. Oe — 
Dept. Elective — MN 480 Bus. Policy . eee = el 
Elective ——2 5 Elective 5 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 
(For Accounting majors as applicabic) 


Accounting Finance 
ACF 410 — Com Accounting (5). ACF 320 — Risk and Insurance (5), 
ACF 414 — Advanced Income Tax Acc. (5). ACF 321 — Property Insurance (5). 
ACP 417 — Advanced Accounting (5). ACF 322 — Life Insurance (5). 
ACF 418 — Accounti for Business ACF 325 — Real Estate (5). 

Consolidations (5). ACF 340 — Personal Finance (5). 
ACF 419 — Governmental Accounting (5). ACF 363 — Advanced Business Finance (5). 
ACF 367 — Money Markets & Financial Inst. 


ACF 464 — Investments (5). 

ACF 466 — Securities Analysis (5). 

ACF 467 — —— & Problems in Bus. Finance 
(5). 


Three categories of electives are included in the curricula as follows: elective. accounting clective. 
and department elective. These should be chosen in comsultation with the adviser. 


Finance (FI) 


In a modern capitalistic society, the influence and the responsibilities of 
financial executives have been expanding dramatically in recent years. Finan- 
cial officers are involved in the most profound decisions affecting the strategy 
of business operations. They decide to expand, merge, contract, and change. 
They are concerned not only with the pricing of products, but with the initial 
decision to produce them. All aspects of business affairs ultimately reduce to 
dollar terms, and the financial officer's intimate and critical knowledge of the 
intricacies of financial operations place him in a very vital role in corporate 
management. 
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The Professional Option Program in Finance offers students an opportunity 
to specialize in personal and institutional finance. Courses in real estate and 
insurance are available. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 109) 

















JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ACF 310 Fin. Acct. & ACF 5365 Ady, Bus. Fin. —..5 ACF $20 Risk & Ins. — 
t SCM S83) Prin. Of Mkt. 5 EH 345 B. & P. Writ. —__5 
ACF 561 Prin. of Bus. MN 310 Prin. of Met. —— MN 341 Bus. Law I 5 
Lo” eS Elective —. SS eS— SF ee 
ACF 367 Moncy Mkts. & 
Financial Inst. 5 
eae eel 
SENIOR YEAR 
ACF 464 Investments 5 ACF 467 Cases & Prob. in MN 480 Business Pol, 5 
Fin. Elective Bus. Fin, — .5 Dept. E ee — 
nade) 8 | Depth —— URI — — 
a ee es. 2 eS ss ss. | 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 
(For Finance majors as applicable) 


Accountin Finance 
ACF 311 — Intermediate Accounting I (5). ACF 321 — P y Insurance (5), 
ACF 312 — Intermediate Accounting II (5). ACF 322 — Life Insurance (5). 
ACF 314 — Income Tax Accounting (5). ACF $23 — Real Estate (5). 
ACF 410 — Cost Accounting (5). ACF 340 — Personal Finance (5). 
ACF 414 — Advanced Income Tax Acc. (5). 
ACF 416 — Auditing (5). 
ACF 417 — Advanced Accounting (5). 
ACF 418 — Accounting for Bus. Consolidations 


(5). 
ACF 419 — Governmental Accounting (5). 


Four categories of electives are included in the curricula as follows: elective, accounting clective, 
—— elective, and departmental elective. These should be chosen in consultation with the 
adviser. 


Department of Economics and Geography 
Economics (EC) 

Businessmen, public officials and educators are developing a greater ap- 
preciation of the role which economists can play in making crucial decisions. 
For students who wish to prepare for active participation in the decision-making 
process, the economic concentration offered by the School of Business provides 
a valuable foundation. (See also Economics major in the School of Arts and 
Sciences.) 

During their freshman and sophomore years, students in the Professional 
Option Program in Economics follow the regular pre-business program with 
two exceptions. In the third quarter of the freshman year, they take GY 203 
and in the second quarter of the sophomore year they take PA 210. As juniors 
and seniors, they pursue the following curriculum: 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 109) 








JUNIOR YEAR 
First Querter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
PO 209 Intr. Am. Gov. _.. 5 EC 360 Money & Bank. 55 Ss MN S41 Bus. Lawl . 5 
SY 20! Intr. to Socio. 5 EC 350 Labor Econ. _ 5 MT 351 Prin. of Mkt. — 5 
EH 253 Survey Eng. EH 345 B. & P. Writing —_5_— EC: 456 Inter. Macro 
Literature pe — Economia SS 


Se eee ee 
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SENIOR YEAR 

EC 45) Inter. Micro EC 454 Hist. Ec. Thought 5 MN 480 Bus. Policy & Adm. 5 

Senate oS Det Eke J) Dept. Ekective —...._.. 8 
Dept. Elec. ee ess a 5 
ee 
It on oe — 

Total — 207 quarter hours 
ECONOMICS DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 

EC 444 — Labor Legislation EC 462 — —— Theory and Policy 
EC 445 — Industrial Relations EC 465 — Public Finance 
EC 446 — Business Cycles EC 471 — International Economic 
EC 452 — Comparative Economic Systems MT 472 — Economics of Trans, 
EC 453 — Ec. of Growth and Development EC 474 — Advanced Statistics 
EC 457 — Economic re gi Europe EC 485 — Mathematical Economics 
EC 458 — Ec. History of the U.S. 


Geography (GY) 


The Geography Professional Option Program prepares students to serve a 
vital role in various agencies of the federal, state and local governments, in 
private business and in teaching. Agencies which find training in geography of 
especial value include the Geological Survey, the Forestry Service, the State 
Department, the Census Bureau, and the National Park Service, as well as city 
and state boards of industrial planning. Geographers assist private businesses in 
plant location, marketing research, and resource location and development. 
Geography teachers are in demand at both the high school and college levels. 
(See also Geography major in the School of Arts and Sciences, page 101.) 


Geography students follow the regular pre-business curriculum for the fresh- 
man year, except they take GY 102 — Principles of Geography — instead of an 
elective in the third quarter. During their sophomore, junior and senior years, 
Geography students take the courses shown below. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 10%) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 





























First Quorter Second Quarter Thitd Querter 
GY 203 Econ. Geography —.5 EC 200 Economics I 56 EC 202 Economics I] —.5 
ACF 211 Intr. Acct. _ 5 AGF 212 Intr. Acct. . 5 IE 380) Elec. Data Pro. 5 
MN 200 Typwrt. L 8 GY 201 Weather & Cli. 5 GY 301 Geo. Pol. W. Pow. — 35 
PACT WE: <n nnn + | M Ragiet TAPE oe lee, | ee ae P Oral Comm. — 3 
"Bano RUT... ! * Basic RO CG. ee Be | 
JUNIOR YEAR 
GY 305 Geo. of No. MT 33! Prin. of Mkt. — —5 GY 303 Geo. Soviet Union —5 
America __ —_.5 Regional Geo.** 5 Regional Geo,** SSP: 
EC 274 Bus. & Econ. Option Elec, ————_ _——_ & Option Elx.°*? —..._ 5 
es ae RT ee el gh | Er ee 
EH 345 B. & P. Writ. —.__ 5 
Elective — ————— 
SENIOR YEAR 
GY 407 World Res... = 5 6VV Pleas. Geco. — = 5—sC GY-« 460055 Cultural Geo, — 5 
OD Eee ee ee a oe  -) 
A" as 3 Elective . Se ee —, —— 
| a OS ML Bw = 





Total — 206 quarter hours 


GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 


*Students not taking Basic ROTC may select equivalent hours in electives. 
**Available Regional phy courses include GY 304, Geography of South America; GY 306, 
Geography of Europe; G 7, Geography of Asia; and GY %08, Geography of Africa. 
ete electives are selected with consent of the adviser primarily from the following sug- 
gest ist; 
Business Option: MN 310, EC 360, MN 341, ACF 461, EC 402, MT 435, and EC 471, 
Economics: EC 462, EC 453, EC 457, EC 458, EC 460, and EC 471. 
Planning: — 325, GY 420, MT 472, and other courses pertinent to urban or regional 
planning. 
During their junior and senior years, students follow, with the guidance of their advisers, a 
specialized program in Geography with options in business, economics, and planning, 
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Quantitative Methods (QM) 


American society is placing increasing reliance upon quantitative methods 
in solving many of the problems which confront it. To enable students to par- 
ticipate actively in these new developments, especially in the area of manage- 
ment, the Professional Option Program in Quantitative Methods has been de 
veloped. 

Students pursuing the Quantitative Methods Program follow the Pre-Busi- 
ness Program with the following exceptions: in the freshman year they take MH 
160, Algebra and Trigonometry; MH 161, Analytical Geometry and Calculus; 
and MH 162, Calculus If, As first and second quarter sophomores, they take 
EC 244, Graphic Methods and IE 204, Computer Programming. As juniors and 
seniors, they take the courses shown below. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 109) 











JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
EC 474 Adv. Statis, — 5 MT 3381 Prin. of Mkt. 5 ACF 361 Prin. of Fin. —_ —5 
EH 345 B. & P. Writ. — 5s EC: « 3574 Quality Assur. S MN MI Bus. Law 1 . 5 
Dept. Elective SS Depi Elective JW 5 AAS: «100 Econometria — 5 
Elective — SS, er eee — 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 475 Quant. Meth. of MH 267 Intr. Prob. R Stat..5 MN 480 Bus. Policies — 5 
Management .. 5 Dept. Elective — —— 
MT 436 Marketing Res. Elective SE OE cee nee 
Methods. —._.__.5 
Flective SSS 
Biective. eee 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


Students in this curriculum may select departmental electives from any 300 of 400 level course 
in the School of Business and general electives from any department within the University, 


Department of Management 


General Business (GB) 


The General Business Professional Option Program is for students who 
desire a broad, general business education. It requires a minimum of business 
courses. The student has a wider choice of elective courses offered by other 
departments than in any other program offered by the School of Business. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 109) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
ACF 310 Finance Acc. MN 34! Bus. Law — — 5 ACF 361 Prin. of Fin. 5 
& Con. 3 MVo Prin. of Meat. 5 MN 342 Bus. Law Il or 
MT 34! Prin. of Mkt. 5 EC 3h) Labor Econ. or MN 445 Gov. & Bus. 5 
‘H 345 B. & P. Writ. 5 EC 445 Indus, Rel — 5s EW 255 Eng. Lit. IT | 
EH 359 EC 256 Eng: Lit: 17 38 «=Elkectivnr — 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 442 Pers. Mgt. or EC 446 Bus. Cycles or MN 480 Bris. Policies =m. 
MN 380 Indus. Met, —. 5 = EC 465 Public Finance —_ 5 —— Dept. Elective — —— 
EC 452 Comp. Ec. Sys. 5 GY 404, 405, or 407 ~ Sle a TT 
a CN  E—————E 
0 | 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


A 10-hour series in Foreign Language or Philosophy may be substituted for the English te 
quirement in the junior year, 

Electives in t junior, senior year may be selected from the 300, 400 course offerings of 
departments outside the School of Business. 

The Department Elective must be selected From the 300, 400 course offerings of the School 
of Business except geography and office administration. 
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Industrial Management (INM) 


The Professional Option Program in Industrial Management is designed 
for students who wish to prepare themselves for managerial positions in indus- 
trial organizations. 

It requires study in work standards, production control, computer applica- 
tions, quantitative methods, human relations, management, and the utilization 
of these studies in management decision-making. Also, the student is permitted 


some free electives which he may use to study areas outside the School of Busi- 
ness, 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 109) 











JUNIOR YEAR 
First Querter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. — 5 ACF 310 Finance Acc. ACF 36) Prin. of Fin. _.._— «#55 
1E 310 Motion & Time Sys... 5 & Con, _. = ss _ 55 
MN 341 Bus. Law I. =r s'5—Cs«édEW_ 5345 Bk P. Writ. —.. 5_—- MN 380 Indus. Mgt. 35 
EC 374 Quality Assur. $3 MN 442 Personnel Mgt. _ 5 Elective ss —“‘s‘sC 
IE 302 Prod. Mgt. Fund. _ 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 475 Quant. Meth. EC 474 Statistics If 5 MN 480 Bus, Policy 5 
of ens — Dept. Elective 5 Dept Elective ae 
IE 316 Appli. Data fe ea ea — — 
Proc, Systems _....4 MN 448 Incent. Meth, _ 3 
MN 447 Job Evaluation __ 8 
— ee ee 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


Electives may be taken from 800 or 400 courses in the School of Business or other departments 
in the University upon approval of student's adviser. Department Electives must be selected from 
the 300, 400 course offerings of the Department of Management. 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (PIR) 


The Personnel Management and Industrial Relations Program is designed 
to prepare students for managing the personnel and industrial relations activi- 
ties of various kinds of organizations. It blends studies in the areas of psychol- 
ogy, sociology, labor, industrial relations, and personnel management activities 
into decision making pattern for the organization's dealings with individual em- 
ployees and unions. In addition, the program provides some free electives that 
the student may use to pursue studies of personal interest. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 109) 








JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Querter 
MN 331 Marketing = 3 MN 442 Personnel Mgt. _.. 5 —- ACF 36! Prin. of Fin. 5 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. 5 SY¥_- 201 Sociology iiss BIW SOs Be Bae —— 
EC 350 Labor Econ. . — 5 EH 345 B. & P. Writ. 5 SY 204 Soc. Behavior 5 
PG 462 Train. & Superv. FG 465 Interviewing _. = =3 MN 447 Job Evaluation _ 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 445 Indus. Rel. — 5S MN 449 Adv. Pers. Mgt. .._ 5 MN 480 Bus. Policy — 3 
PG 461 Indus. * —5 SY 408 Indus. Socio. _ 5 Dept. — 
EC 474 Statistics T] — SS er Elective — Aeee — =.’ 
loa —— 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


Electives may ite taken from the 300, 400 level courses in the School of Business or other 
departments in t —— upon approval of the student's adviser. Department Electives must 


be selected from the 300, coune offerings of the Department of Management. 
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Office Administration (OA) 


The Office Administration Program is designed to prepare students to be- 
come administration assistants, administrative secretaries, office managers or for 
other important positions in business, government, or professional offices. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
































First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
' FH 101 English Comp. 5 *EH 102 English Comp. © EH 108 English Comp. 3 
NY 101 World History 0 World History _. 8_—- o3 World History ____5 
/MH 159 or 160 5 MH 161 An. Geom, & Cal. 5 Elective ——_________5 
. Science 2" See Ee __—_i MN 200 Type I or 
/ PE Physical Education 1 4 PE Physical Education I *MN 201 — — 
PE Physical Education - ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Economic I 5 "ACF 2it intr. Acct. 5 ACF 212 Intr, Acct. ___5 
MN 210 Shorthand I ss 5S « MN 2)1 Sherthand If _ 5 MN 212 Shorthand IIT — 
MN 201 Type Il or MN 202 Type Ill of — v «2! Intr. to Soc. 5 
MN 202 Type It ____§ MN 203 Type IV —. 2 +Elective 5 
SP 202 App. Oral Comm. 5S EC 202 Economica Tl — — 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MN 900 Tranacription 1 MN 301 Trans. 17 2 S—s«C MN 4000 Office Mach. —__5 
EC 274 Suatisio — 5 MT 33! Marketing _ 5 MN SMI Bus. Law — 
Elective . io ee Oe eb OF oh Wwe — 5 +=ACF 361 Pr. Bus. Fin. 5 
BO — —— ____§$ MN 805 Records Met. 3 
SENIOR YEAR 

MN 403 Sec. Pro. I _ 5 MN 404 Sec. Pr. I 5) = MN 402 Office Appren. —.__5 
IE S90] Elec. Data Proc. 5 Elective —.. SSC 405 Adm. Megtt. or 

NT on ee Ree 0 eae 5 MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. 5 
RI oe e+ | EGR — 9” EC eet eee 


*Students with no previous typing experience should take Typewriting f, IT, and ITT, Students 
with one year in high school, take 11, Hl, and IV. Students with two years in high school should 
consult with OA staff. 


A total of 205 of 206 quarter hours is required for graduation. 


The nonbusiness subjects must include a minimum of 20 quarter hours in (a) humanities and 
(b) mathematics-natural science electives in addition w the uniformly required courses Uni- 
versity in the freshmen year, At least one course must be taken in cach category, 


Dual Objectives Program 

Students may complement the Office Administration program by choosing 
suggested electives to prepare to teach. A Dual Objectives Program has been 
developed to meet the requirements in both the School of Business and the 
School of Education. By fulfilling the requirements of this program, the student 
earns a B.S. degree and qualifies to teach business subjects in secondary schools. 
The student who elects this program should make his wishes known as soon as 
possible to the Dean of the School of Business and the Dean of the School of 
Education in order to facilitate program planning and to minimize the possibil- 
ity of undue delays. (See statement of Dual Objectives Program and consult 
Dean's office for details.) 


Department of Marketing and Transportation 


Marketing (MK) 


Marketing and Transportation are primarily concerned with getting the 
right goods, to the right place, at the right price, and at the time they are 
needed. These right goods include people and services, Due to large scale pro- 
duction, regional specialization of production, and the tremendous number of 
new products entering the market each year, the marketing and transportation 
machinery has become extremely complex. Therefore, there is an increasing 
demand for college graduates to [ill managerial positions in these areas. 
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The professional marketing option is designed to prepare students for 
positions in sales, advertising, marketing research, and marketing management. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 109) 














JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 345 B. & P. Writ. 5 MT S33! Prin. of Mkt. 5 MT 455 Marketing Frob. 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. 5S ACF 361 Prin. of Fin. 5 MN 341 Bus. Law 5 
SY 201 Sociology _ 5 ACF 310 Fin. Acct. & Elective A — 
OS — aS Se — — 
eS 

SENIOR YEAR 
MT 436 Mkt. Research 5 + Department Elective _...5 Department Elective’ —___5 
MT 437 Sales Mgt. — 5 MN 480 Bus. Pol — — 5 )3=s- Department: _Elective* 5 
Elective 5: i Rise: 2b ade, Elective — 5 


_ Ee 
Total — 207 quarter hours 
*Electives for the Marketing and Transportation Options may be selected from the 300, 400 
level courses in the School of Business or ther departments of the University upon approval of the 


student's adviser. Departmental clectives may be selected from the 300, 400 level course offerings 
of the Department of Marketing and Transportation, 


Transportation (TN) 

The Professional Transportation Option Program is recommended for stu- 
dents who desire to prepare for positions with air, bus, pipeline, railroad, steam- 
ship, or trucking industries, as well as logistics and physical distribution activi- 
ties of business firms. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 109) 








JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
EH 345 B. & P. Writ. — ss 5 MT 381 Prin. of Mkt. — 5 MT 455 Marketing Prob. 5 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. —. 5_—- ACF 36! Prin. of Fin. 5 MN S41 Bus. Law — 5 
SY 20] Sociology —...._.5 ACF 510 Fin. Acct. & MT 472 Econ. of Trans. —— 5 
TO ne Conrad’ 2k Sleetive ue eee 
OE ——E————— | 

SENIOR YEAR 
MT 436 Mkt. Res. . 5 MT 476 Motor Trans. . 5 Department Elective® 5 
MT 473 Traffic Mgt. _.. 5 MN 480 Bus. Pol. ee ee 
2tne —————  ’. Zee en — ——0—— 
Elective 5 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


*Electives for the Marketing and Transportation Options may be selected from the 300, 400 level 
courses In the School of Business or other departments of the University —_= approval of the 
student's adviser. Departmental electives may be selected from the 300, 400 level course offerings 
of the Department of Marketing and Transportation. 


MARKETING AND TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 


MT 332 Credits and Collections (5). MT 436 Marketing Research Methods (5). 
MT 335 Salesmanship (5). MT 437 Sales Man ent (5). 

MT 432 Advertising (5). MT 498 Retail Merchandising (5). 

MT 433 Retail Store Management (5). MT 472 Economics of Transportation (5). 
MT 454 Purchasing (5). MT 473 ‘Traffic Management (5) 


MT 435 Marketing Problems (5). MT 476 Motor Transportation (5). 


School of Education 


TRUMAN M. Pierce, Dean 
Ropert L. SAUNDERS, Associate Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the National Council 

for Accreditation of Teacher Education for the preparation of elementary 

and secondary teachers and school service personnel with the doctor's degree as 
the highest degree approved. 


Professional preparation programs are provided for service in the fields of 
curriculum and teaching; administration and supervision; counselor education; 
and educational media. Since school service is a profession with various areas 
of activity, the School of Education provides training in specialized curricula on 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels. Undergraduate programs lead to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Programs administered by the 
Graduate School lead to the degrees of Master of Education, the Master of 
Science, Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Education, 


Programs and Degrees 
Undergraduate 


The Department of Elementary Education prepares teachers in the follow- 
ing programs of study: Early Childhood Education (in cooperation with The 
Department of Family and Child Development), Elementary Education, and 
Special Education (Mental Retardation.) These curricula lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education and include study in the liberal arts, psychol- 
ogy, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and provision for 
concentrations of study in speech correction, or a subject-matter field. 


The Department of Foundations of Education provides a service function 
within the School of Education. Courses which relate to the total educational 
enterprise and which are ordinarily included in the program of study of all stu- 
dents in teacher education are offered through this department. Courses in 
human development, educational psychology, philosophy, sociology and history 
of education, and research and experimentation are offered. 


The Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation prepares 
teachers of health and physical education for grades one through twelve. This 
curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and includes 
study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory 
experiences, and specialization in health, physical education and recreation. 


The Department of Secondary Education prepares teachers for secondary 
schools. This curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion and includes study in the liberal arts, specialization in a major and minor 
teaching field, psychology, educational theory and practice, and laboratory ex- 
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periences. Specialization in teaching fields include Art, Business Elucation, 
Theatre, English, Foreign Languages, Home Economics, Mathematics, Music, 
Science, Social Science, Speech, and Speech Correction. 


The Department of Vocational and Adult Education prepares professional 
personnel in one of the following fields of specialization in vocational and 
technical education: adult education, agricultural education, basic vocational 
education, distributive education, industrial arts education, rehabilitation serv- 
ices education, and trade and industrial education. These programs lead to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Curricula include study in liberal 
arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and 
in one of the above fields of specialization. All curricula require a common 
core in professional and vocational education. 


Interdepartmental Education provides courses in curriculum and teaching, 
educational media, and special education (mental retardation). Courses in edu- 
cation media lead to school librarian and audio-visual certification, 


Dual Objectives Program 


Students who are enrolled in Schools other than the School of Education 
who wish to complete requirements for graduation in an academic department 
and also to complete requirements of the Teacher Education Program may pur- 
sue the dual objectives program. 


A student electing to pursue the dual objectives program will have an 
adviser in the academic department in which he is enrolled and an adviser in 
the School of Education. Advising the student concerning the curriculum of the 
academic department, including the major, minor and other requirements, will 
be the responsibility of the adviser in that department. The responsibility for 
advising the student on matters concerning the Teacher Education Program 
will be that of the adviser in the School of Education. The quarterly course 
schedule of the student will be approved by both advisers. Information de 
scribing the dual objectives program is available in the Student Personnel 
Office of the School of Education in Haley Center and in the Office of the 
Dean of the School in which the student is enrolled. 


Applications and specific information about the criteria for selection and 
admission to Teacher Education are available in the Student Personnel Office 
in Haley Center, 3484. 


Graduate 


Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in administra- 
tion and supervision; counselor education; educational media; elementary edu- 
cation; health education; physical education; secondary education; and voca- 
tional and adult education. 


Fifth-year programs of study in these areas lead to the degrees of Master of 
Science and Master of Education. 


Sixth-year programs in curriculum and teaching; administration and super- 
vision; counselor education; and educational media lead to the degree of 
Specialist in Education. 
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A program leading to the degree of Doctor of Education is offered with 
areas of specialization in Counselor Education, Educational Administration and 
Supervision, Elementary Education, and Secondary Education. Specializations 
in Secondary Education include the following sub-specializations: (a) Business 
Education, (b) Language Arts Education, (c) Mathematics Education, (d) Science 
Education, and (e) Social Science Education. See Graduate Schoo! Bulletin. 


Programs leading to the degrees of Master of Education, Master of Science 
in Education, Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Education are offered for 
junior college administrators, studens personnel .administrators, and teachers. 
These programs meet requirements of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools, the Graduate Schin! and the School of Education. Sufficient flexibility 
exists to permit students to adapt prugrams to their individual needs. Course 
guides for each of the various 1 PRR ee are available in the Office of the Dean 
of Education. | Vv 


Related Programs and Services 


Teacher Certification Services 


Programs in the School of Education are approved by the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education and the Alabama State Board of Edu- 
cation for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, counselors, ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers, and educational media specialists. Upon satis- 
factory completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommendation of 
the Dean of the School of Education a professional certificate will be issued by 
the appropriate State Departmenc of Education. Twenty-eight State Depart- 
ments of Education now have reciprocal agreements for issuing certificates to 
graduates of institutions accredited by NCATE. 


Students who are enrolled in schools other than the School of Education 
who wish to complete requirements for graduation in an academic department 
and also to complete requirements of the Teacher Education Program may pur 
sue the dual objectives program. See page 120. Students may also take courses 
in education and psychology for acquiring knowledge and understanding of 
human growth and development, and teaching as a profession. They are eligible 
to take all such courses for which they satisfy prerequisites. 


For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks B, A, or 
AA), Emergency Professional, and Trades and Industries Certificates, consult 
the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 1966, No, M4, available 
in the office of the Dean of the School of Education. 


Student Personnel Services 


Virapa K. Scuuess_ter, Coordinator 


The Student Personnel Services Program of the School of Education assists 
the student in understanding the University and becoming a part of it, in 
identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining his professional goals, 
in selecting the proper curriculum in the University, and in securing employ- 
ment upon graduation. 
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Recruitment, — Able young people are encouraged to consider teaching as 
a profession. Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers of America 
in the secondary schools and the Student National Education Association in 
colleges and of individuals and groups in the profession are aimed at seeking 
out, informing, and encouraging students, 


Financial Aid. — Opportunities for financial aid are available in part-time 
employment and loans. One type of loan, the Student Loan Program financed 
by the National Defense Education Act, provides low-interest, long-term loan 
funds that are particularly attractive to School of Education students because 
of special provision for the prospective public school teacher, The NDEA pro- 
vides that if a student goes into teaching in a public elementary or secondary 
school, up to 50 per cent of the principal (plus interest) of the loan may be 
cancelled. 


Information and applications for NDEA loans, other financial aid, and 
employment may be obtained from the Office of Stadent Financial Aid, 


Orientation. — The Orientation Program provides University personnel 
with an understanding of the student's background, individuality, and needs. 
It assists the student in obtaining information about the University and its 
programs, in learning more about himself, and in selecting professional goals 
that are compatible with his abiliuies. All freshmen, transfer students and stu- 
dents pursuing the dual objectives program participate in an orientation 
program for one quarter, 


Counseling. — Each Education student is assigned to a faculty adviser who 
assists the student whenever possible. Other sources of assistance include per 
sonnel in the Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in the Student 
Counseling Service, the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean of Student 
Affairs, the Registrar, dormitory head residents and counselors, and ministers 
of local churches. 


The Selective Admission and Retention Program in Teacher Education. — 
The Teacher Education Program is made up of three basic components: the 
pre-professional program; professional education, including the professional 
internship; and major and minor teaching fields. 


The student will normally complete during his first two years the pre-pro- 
fessional program, Upon completion of 90 quarter hours of appropriate general 
education courses, the student should submit a written application to the Com- 
mittee on Selective Admission and Retention to Teacher Education. Criteria 
for admission are: (1) evidence of adequate scholastic ability, (2) completion of 
general education requirements, (5) an over-all grade point average of 1.0 (C), 
(4) evidence of proficiency in English, (5) completion of the Pre-Teaching Field 
Experience Program, and (6) potential for teaching, evidence of emotional sta- 
bility and absence of undesirable personal characteristics. 


These criteria also apply to transfer students. 


While retention in the Teacher Education Program is based on the con- 
tinuous evaluation of the student, a formal evaluation takes place as a pre- 
requisite for admission to the professional internship, At least one quarter prior 
to the internship the student must submit to the Selective Admission and Re- 
tention Committee a formal application for internship approved by his adviser. 
Requirements for admission to the professional internship are: (1) admission to 
the Teacher Education Program at least three quarters prior to the professional 
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internship, (2) completion of appropriate courses in area of specialization, (3) a 
grade point average of 1.25 in all courses completed in professional education 
and in the teaching major and minor, and (4) evidence of emotional stability 
and absence of undesirable personal characteristics, 


In order to be eligible for graduation with teacher certification, a student 
will be expected to complete the requirements identified above and achieve a 
grade point average of 1.5 in his courses in education and in his teaching major 
and minor. 


Persons with degrees other than in education may make application for 
study in a curriculum leading to professional certification. Programs of study 
are available for earning the Class B and A Certificates and the master’s de 
gree. Often, work experiences in the teaching profession and other professional 
fields permit alternative plans for fulfilling the requirements in a particular 
program of study. Academic background and work experience are evaluated 
for purpose of developing the most effective program possible for each student. 


Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection for ad- 
mission to teacher education are available from the Student Personnel Office 
in Haley Center. 


Placement and Follow-Up, — The Teacher Placement Service provides, free 
of charge, assistance to prospective teachers in locating desirable positions and 
assistance to employers in identifying candidates. Persons interested in place- 
ment should contact the Student Personnel Office, Haley Center. Follow-up 
studies of successes, failures, and problems of graduates are made. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Coordinator of Student Personnel Services 
in Haley Center. 


Field Services 


R. S. Crark, Coordinator 


Field Services constitute the phase of the work of the School of Education 
which is designed to make the programs and services of the School available to 
individuals and groups off campus. Field Services enable the School to com: 
bine its three major functions; instruction, research, and extension; and make 
them available to offcampus groups for continuous improvement of public 
education in the State and region, Major categories of services are available. 
These follow: 


Off-Campus Instruction. — This instruction is available through the Field 
Laboratory Program, enabling teachers in service to complete a total of 16 
quarter hours of residence credit toward a graduate degree. The program uses 
the local school setting as a laboratory in which graduate courses are provided 
as a framework for solving instructional problems related to various areas of 
study. The program may be used as a supplement to existing in-service programs 
or as a basis for developing such programs. 


Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups interested 
in specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may consist of a 
series of lectures or workshops and are available to groups of professional and 
non-professional personnel interested in short courses in some specific aspect 
of their work. 
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Educational Television. — Resources and materials of the School of Edw 
cation are presented to Alabama citizens through the facilities of the Alabama 
Education Television Network. Telecasts direct and enrich teaching programs 
for elementary and secondary school students, and assist teachers in their pro- 
fessional career development programs, 


Further information regarding Educational Television at Auburn Univer. 
sity is contained elsewhere in this Bulletin, A schedule of courses and specific 
course study guides may be obtained by writing the Director, Educational Tele 
vision, Auburn University, 


Lecture and Consultative Service. — The staff of the School of Education 
is composed of persons who are skilled in general and specific areas of educa- 
tion. The Office of Field Services coordinates the services of these faculty mem 
bers for lecture and consultative services. These services may be used with in- 
service education, school and community projects, teacher workshops and in- 
stitutes, and community clubs and organizations, 


School Surveys. — School systems desiring comprehensive school surveys of 
surveys in specific areas of education such as school plant utilization and con- 
struction, school finance, administrative organization, and curriculum and teach, 
ing programs, may secure services of this type from the School of Education. 
Surveys may be conducted as separate projects or in conjunction with the Field 
Laboratory Program described above. 


Research Services. — School systems may wish to conduct research in such 
areas as the instructional program, administrative and supervisory patterns and 
organizations, school and community projects, the development and evaluation 
of testing programs, and the use of instructional materials and facilities. The 
assistance of the staff of the School of Education is available for these activities, 
either as separate endeavors or in conjunction with the instructional and survey 
services described above. 


Correspondence Study. — Correspondence study provides undergraduate 
instruction for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Courses 
parallel to those given on campus are available in English, education, economics, 
health, physical education and recreation, history, mathematics, psychology, and 
sociology. Other courses may be added as the demand warrants. All the courses 
carry college credit. For information concerning the Correspondence Study 
Program of Auburn University, see page 43 of this Catalog. 


Learning Resources Center 


WitutAm E. Hue, Coordinator 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS DAWSON AND MILLER 
ASSISTANT Professor MILES 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT JONES 
Instructors Carrs, AND Topp 


The Learning Resources Center is a laboratory and service agency to the 
School of Education. Extensive collections of films, filmstrips, transparencies, 
and printed references as well as learning machines are maintained, Learning 
Resources Personnel assist faculty and students in producing, selecting, and 
using learning materials. 
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In-Service Agricultural Education and Supervision 


T. L. FAULKNER, State Supervisor 
ASSISTANT Supervisors DiLwortH, GREEN, Hoti_ey, HALComs, Lewis, SELLERS, AND WHITE 


In cooperation with the State Department of Education, the School of Edu- 
cation maintains an in-service teacher education and supervisory division. This 
service extends to 345 departments of vocational agriculture in accredited high 
schools of the State and to more than 25 teachers of veterans. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


F. W. JENKINS, Assistant Area Supervisor 
overts, District Supervisor 
Lamaert, Counselor 


The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University 
maintains the local Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational guidance, 
counseling, training and placement services to handicapped citizens. The Re- 
habilitation Service also makes available to handicapped citizens such services 
as: surgical and/or medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treatment and arti- 
ficial appliances, when these services are essential to training and/or employ- 
ment and the individual is not financially able to secure them. 


Undergraduate Curricula for the 
Preparation of Teachers 


The following statements set forth requirements and guides for the develop- 
ment of programs for students pursuing a teacher education curriculum. Re- 
quirements for the pre-professional program, the program of professional edu- 
cation, and the fields of teaching specialization are stated. Listed also are 
scholastic requirements, total credit requirements, recommended courses, and 
provisions for electives in the different preparation programs. 


I. Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Education or those enrolled in other 
Schools who are pursuing the Dual Objectives Program must meet the follow- 
ing scholastic requirements: a grade point average of 1.0 (on a 3 point scale) 
for admission to Teacher Education and a grade point average of 1.25 in all 
courses completed in professional education and in the teaching major and 
minor for admission to the professional internship. A grade point average of 
1.5 in courses in education and the teaching major and minor is expected for 
graduation with certification, 


II. Pre-Professional Requirements 


The pre-professional program as outlined here partially fulfills the liberal 
arts requirement for students preparing to enter a teacher preparation program 
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leading to professional certification as a teacher in elementary and/or secondary 
schools. A major portion of the pre-professional requirements will be completed 
prior to admission to the teacher education program. 


EH 101-102- ae English Composition (3-3-3) — 


SP 202 Applied Oral Communication (5) 
terature (American, English or Se 


Social Science 


HY 101-102-103 World History (5-5-3) — 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology (5) = 
Approved Social Science electives selected from Economica, Geography, 
History, [([([([—7 7t 


owe 





oo 





Science 


Biological 

BI 101 Prin. of Biology ( lll a See ———— 
BI 102 General Plan vy (5) 

BI 108 General Animal Bio (5) en EEE —EE aa 
BI 104 Biology in Human Affairs (5) 


Physical 

*CH 101⸗ — — Chemistry (3-3-5) 

PS 204 Funds. of Physi er 

GL 101-102 Intr. Geo 5) 

AA 304 Meteorology (5) ON — ——— — —— ——— 
AY 510 Earth Science (5) 

SED 473 Gen. Science for Tchrs. (5) 


PHS 100- ” TT fe ees Science (5-5) 
For Elementary Majors Only) 


Mathematics 

Oe 7 ) eee ee SS SSS SS 
Physical Education 

TO Oe TS 
Orientation 


Freshman Orientation or Transfer —— 90 ——— — 
Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1) re 


Foundations of Education 


FED 218 Human Development (5) a 
FED 214 Psychological — A RS ——— — — — 


III. Professional Requirements 


This phase of the Teacher Education Program develops competence in the 
content and skills of professional teacher education. It adds depth of under- 
standing and gives social meanings to the knowledge acquired. Required pro- 
fessional studies are concerned with the growth and development of the indi- 
vidual, the nature of society, and the functions of education in society. Through 
the study of professional literature, observations, and laboratory experiences, 
the student acquires knowledge regarding the history and philosophy of educa- 
tion, the administration and organization of schools, curriculum development, 
teaching and learning processes, learning resources, and the evaluation of teach- 
ing effectiveness. 

*CH 101-102-108L required of Home Economics Education majors, 
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A. Foundations of Education 


The philosophical, social and psychological Foundations of Education pro- 
vide background resources essential to effective participation in the teaching 
profession. The field emphasizes the concepts, principles, and theories essential 
for understanding and improving educational practices in light of historical 
developments and current social needs. Formal classwork includes an analysis 
of historical, philosophical, social, and psychological considerations upon which 
the educational enterprise is based. 

Foundations of Education provides the resources and methods of formu- 
lating, evaluating, and revising educational policies, curriculum designs, schemes 
of school organization and support, and strategies for teaching and learning. 
All students in the teacher preparation program will complete FED 215, Human 
Growth and Development, five hours; FED 214, Psychological Foundations of 
Education, five hours; FED 320, Social Foundations of Education, 5 hours; and 
FED 480, Philosophical Foundations of Education, 5 hours, Evaluation of the 
aims and achievements of the educational enterprise as a whole is a concern 
of each of these Foundational studies, Also, required laboratory expenences, 
including the Pre-Teaching Field Experience and the Professional Internship, 
are evaluated in one or more of these Foundations courses. 


B. Teaching and Program 


This phase of the teacher preparation program is designed to assist the 
student in acquiring the knowledge, understanding, and skills deemed essential 
for success in the different specializations. Curriculum development, method- 
ology. teaching and learning resources, and evaluation of teaching effectiveness 
are emphasized in the various areas of specialization. Each student in the 
teacher preparation program will complete the courses listed under the school 
program in which he is preparing to teach. 


1. Elementary Education 


A. Early Childhood Education 
EED 320 Curriculum for Early Childhood Education T EEE 
EED 420 Curriculum for Early Childhood Education 11 — EEE” 
EED 455 Analysis of Early Childhood Education Programs — 200.020 ES 


B. Elementary Education 


i — 
Oe ee — 
EED 450 Analysis Elementary Instructional Surategies — — EEE 


C. Special Education (Mental Retardation) 
ED 301 Elementary Curriculum 1. — — — — —— 





BED 40} Elementary Curriculoss 12 ee — — — 
IED 479 Methods and Materials for Teaching the Mentally Retarded —— ———— 
2. Secondary Education 
*SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 
IED 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Fields) ——— — — — 
*SED 410 Program in Secondary School, or 
IED 425 P in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Fieläd — — — 


SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 

SED 410 Program in Secondary School (Minor Field) or 

IED, HPR, or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary School, or 

IED, HPR, or VED 428 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Minor Field) —______3 


8. Vocational and Adult Education 


VED 410 Occupational Information —20-___....___.. 
VEE) 41¢ Program tn) Ama. oF Soccialization . — — ——— ———— — 
VED 415 Teaching in Area 
VED 456 Learning Resources in Area of Specialization —. — — — — — 
VED 428 Program in Basic Vocational Education (Minor Field) —. — — — 


*Teaching and Program courses SED 407 and SED 4/2, are uired in major for student 
in home economics education, = = 





VuUuweuw 
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4. Health, Physical Education and Recreation 





HPR 414 Teaching In Elementary and Secondary School, and 

HPR 428 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Field) — — — 
SED 405 Teaching in Secondary Schools, or 

SED 410 Program in Secondary School (Minor Field) — eee eee 


or 
TED or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools, and 
TED or VED 423 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Minor Field) 





C. Laboratory Experiences 


The Laboratory Experiences Program provides sequential learning oppor- 
tunities in public school and community settings for all students throughout the 
teacher preparation program. Laboratory experiences are provided primarily 
through the following programs; (1) Pre-teaching Field Experience Program, 
(2) Extended Laboratory Experiences including a para-professional level pro- 
gram for secondary majors, (3) Cooperative Education Program, and (4) the 
Professional Internship. 

The Pre-teaching Field Experience Program provides an initial base-line 
laboratory experience for all students in the teacher preparation program. It is 
initiated in the course, Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (EED, SED, 
VED 104 and HPR 108), with specific follow-up responsibilities assigned to the 
Foundations Department (FED 213, FED 214, and FED 320), Students are re- 
quired to participate in the program a minimum of ten full days at the begin- 
ning of the public school term in the fall quarter of the year. This experience, 
a pre-requisite for admission to the Professional Teacher Education Program, 
involves the student in planning and evaluating learning experiences, counsel. 
ing, participation in pre-school conferences and faculty study, school and com- 
munity meetings, and involvement in actual teaching situations. 


The Extended Laboratory Experiences Program provides meaningful lab- 
oratory experiences for students concurrently with their enrollment in profes 
sional education courses (EED 301 and FED 214; EED 401 and FED 320; SED 
405 and 410; HPR 414 and 423; IED 414 and 423; VED 414 and 423). These 
courses are scheduled to provide the student an opportunity to gain work 
experiences in the Auburn, Opelika, or Lee County Schools, 

The Co-operative Education Program provides laboratory experiences for 
certain students involved in the teacher preparation program on an alternating 
quarter arrangement with college attendance. (For description see page 44.) 


The Professional Internship, the culminating professional laboratory ex- 
perience for students, is a full time assignment in an off-campus school and 
community. Experiences include personal and professional contacts with various 
phases of community life and the application of concepts, skills and knowledge 
the student has acquired in classroom situations. 

The student enrolls for 15 credit hours and devotes a full quarter to the 
internship. The program is divided into three phases: orientation, off-campus 
experience, and evaluation. Students must be admitted to the Teacher Educa- 
tion Program three quarters prior to the Professional Internship and must have 
completed appropriate courses in their areas of specialization. 

The Internship for students with a major or minor in art; theatre; health, 
physical education and recreation; industrial arts; music; speech and speech 
correction, requires experience in both elementary and secondary schools. 
Students in either secondary or elementary education who complete a minor 
in educational media (school library science) are required to devote a part of 
their Internship to appropriate experiences in the school library. 
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Students who have had teaching experience or other related experiences 
may be permitted to satisfy the Internship through a special program which is 
offered for ten quarter hours credit during the Summer Quarter in lieu of the 
Professional Internship, Students will be considered on an individual basis for 


the special program. 

When the Professional Internship is completed in more than one curricu- 
lum area, students may register for a total of 15 quarter hours in combinations 
of five and ten quarter hours. Professional Internship courses in the various 
departments are listed as follows: 


EED 425 Professional Internship in Elementary Schools 

IED 425 Professional Internship in Elementary and Secondary Schools 

HPR 425 Professional Internship in Health and Physical Education in Ele 
mentary and Secondary Schools 

SED 425 Professional Internship in Secondary Schools 

VED 425 Professional Internship in Vocational and Adult Education 


Other laboratory experiences for students are provided within the frame 
work of courses in the Teacher Education Program. 


IV. Requirements for Major and Minor Fields 
of Specialization 
Study in a major and/or minor field of specialization helps students de- 


velop the academic competences needed for entering the teaching profession 
with qualifications for teaching in one or more areas of the school program. 


A student preparing to teach only at the secondary school level is required 
to complete a major and a minor field of specialization. 


A student enrolled in secondary education may prepare to teach in selected 
fields on a twelve-grade basis. These fields of specialization are art; theatre; 
health, physical education and recreation; industrial arts; music; speech, speech 
correction, and educational media (school library science), 


Students interested in qualifying to teach in one area of the secondary 
school program, should study with care the respective fields for specialization 
with a view of selecting the most appropriate teaching field or fields. 


Requirements listed below represent minimum hours for a major and a 
minor in the respective fields of specialization, The number of hours listed for 
each field of specialization is exclusive of courses completed in pre-professional 
and professional education. The requirements also exclude the use of any 
course as partial fulfillment for both the major and the minor field of study, 











SUBJECT MINOR MAJOR 
a =. a — Sa 
ND  ——  ————————— 75 
Cee ee ee ee 
Basic Vocational Education 
ONO Ee —— eee, | ee ee 
Basic Building Construction — — 28° _ —— — 45 
Basic Distributive Education —— — 26° — — — = 44 
etal Techno — — ae SSS SE 
Basic Power Mechania — — — 298 —————eEEE J 44 
Business Education 
Se OM Se a a | — 
eo TN err a a a we 
Composite Major-Minor-Business Management 
Menagcment Services. —____ EEE — 80 





*For Basic Vocational Education Majors only. 
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Distributive Education eS ______—_——_—_—_—_—_——ars * — 
Educational Media 8 
| a —— SSS — — ee 
EES 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation —— — 
Industrial Arts Education OE ee 
Mathematics ee | 
Modern Languages —— eS eee ee 
a 96 
Composite Major-Minor- 
Instrumen and Choral 
Choral and Elementary School Music 96 
Sci 
Biological Scien is 
ence 
——— — — — — 7 4 
Chemistry — 4 
Social Science 
General Social Science — 40 
ee eS See at 40 
EES 40 
Soe 8 
1 
Political Science 0 40 
Psychology — — 28 
Rehabilitation Services Education eee 
Speech Se ae ee 
Speech Correction Se — — — 
Theatre 57 
Trade and Industria! Education 60 
Vocational Home Economics 68 
Composite Major-Minor _. 86-88 


Students pursuing a preparation program for teaching in the secondary 
school only or for teaching in specific fields in both elementary and secondary 
school programs will complete the subject-matter requirements as listed under 
the field or fields in which the student is preparing to teach. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Minor: 24 Hours 


VED 418 Nature of Adult Education — 
VED (€) 414 Program in Adult Education —.. 
VED 466 Teaching Out-Of-School Groups —_ 
VED 491 Problems in Teaching Dis- 
advan Adults ——s | 
Approved Electives from 300-400 _ 10 


Major: 48 Hours 
Minor Requiremenu 24 
VED 410 Occupational Information — $ 
VED 415 (f) Teaching in Adult Education — $8 
VED 425 (f)} Internship in Adult Education 15 
VED 456 (f)} Learning Resources in Adult 


weuew 








a ee a — 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Major: 75 Hours 
AS 301 Agricultural Marketing 5 
AS 401 Farm Management —  — —— 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals = 


VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction 5 
RG Ok) Gees (NN Pe 
AH 200 Introductory to Animal Husbandry . 5 
HF 221 — | Gardening —_____5 
ZY 402 Economic Entomology —— ..__ 5 

Approved Agricultural Electives __ 35 


ART 


Minor: 40 Hours 


’O 2). 
AT 166 Dake > 
AT 181 Design Fundamental I — 
AT 182 Design Fundamentals 11 
AT 222 Painting I ~ 

AT 338 Art History I 


ouotu 


AT 342 Elementary School Art — — 
AT Approved Elective — SS 
Major: 60 Hours 

Minor Requirements _ . ss 


AT 5322 Painting Ul — — 
AT Approved Elective Eesti — 
AT Approved Electives 2. CNS 


BASIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Students pursuing a course of study in basic 
—— — — select er ge — 8* 
a minor within the Department ocationa 
and Adult Education. 


A. Besic Agricultural Education 
Minor: 28 Hours 


HF 22! Landscape Gardening — OS 
HF 224 Plant P Co a ——— 
AH 204 Animal Nutrition — — — 
AS 401 Farm rosa as Ses 
AS 410 Agriculture Business Management 5 
OM ie) ee — — 


Mojor: 43 Hours 


Minor Requirements _.. 28 
AH 303 Livestock Production OS 
Re) gS a —— 
AY 401 Forage Crops —  —— eteséC<CS 


B. Basic 
Minor: Hours 
BT 104 Intr. to Buildings 
BT 105 Drawi and Projections 
BT 106 Materials and Construction —. — 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals — 
VED 405 The School —— cc—— 
VED 1406 Practicum in Building Construction 
and Maiatenance — 5 





wucu 
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Mejor: 43 Hours 
Minor Requirements — 28 
BY 220 Mechanics of Structure . «ss 


ST 421 Construction Problems 1 ss 
VED 407 Practicum in Electricity — = = 5 


C. Basic Distributive Business 
Minor: 26 Hours 


MT 551 Principles of Marketing == 5 





MT 333 Salesmanship Se 
MT 433 Retail Store Management — 
HE 306 Personal Appearance and 

Social Interaction — 3 
VED 462 Directed Work Experience 5 

es 

Major: 44 Hours 
Minor Requirements 6 


ACF 211 tntr, to Accounting — 
MN Ml Business Law —— 
ef)! 0” EEE —— 
MT 438 Retail Merchandising — 35 


D. Basic Metal Technology 
Minor: 29 Hours 


EG 102 Engineering Drawing I ae 
EG 105 Engineering Drawing 1 —— 
IL, 102 Welding Science and Application — 1 
IL, 103 Machine Tool ——— a" 

IL. 104 Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication - 
It, 105 Foundry Technology — 
IL, 302 Manufacturing Processes-Machining — 
IL 308 Gages and Measurements 

IL. 406 Problems in Machining — 
VED 404 Practicum in General Merals 
VED 405 The School Shop — 


Major: 43 Hours 
Minor Requirements — 
EG 204 Kinematio of Machines 
IL. S301 Manufacturing Processes-Casting - 
IL. 303 Manufacturing Processes-Shaping, 
Forming, and Fabricating — — 
IL, 405 Problems in Welding Engineering — 5 


E. Basic Power Mechonics 
Minor: 29 Hours 


www Olle ee 








EG 102 Engineering Drawing I ss 
EG 105 Engineering Drawing IT ss 
EG 204 Kinematics of Machines — — 

IL. 103 Machine Tool Laboratory —— i 
IL 308 Gages and Measurements __ 5 


VED 400 Introduction to Power Mechanica —— 5 
VED 401 Practicum in Small Gasoline . 


oe, ee a oe Pe 
VED 402 Automotive Construction and . 


Repair 
VED 405 The School Shop 
Major: 44 Hours 


Minor Requirements 2 8 

1L 406 Problems in Machinin — —9 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals 5s 
oo a a 


BUSINESS EDUCATION’ 
A. General Business 
Major: 67 Hours 


MN 200, 201, 202 Typewriting I, TI, Il u 
ACF 211, 212, S11, 312 Accounting — _ 20 
IE 301 Elec. Data Pro. & Computer Prog. — 5 
uN 35 Bowel — 
ncip anagement — 
MT 531 Principles of Marketing — 5 
MN 341 Business Law —— 1 
EH 35 Business and Professional Writing — 5 
MN 400 Office Machines — 5 
MN 405 Administrative Management 


B. Office Administration 
Moijor: 67 Hours 


MN 200, 201, 202 Typewriting 1, 11, 111 — 9 
MN 210, 211; 212, 300 Shorthand 1, II. 

Ill, Transcription I 20 
ACF 211, 212 Accounting — 10 











IE SO Elec. Data Pro. & Computer Prog. - 
MN 305 Records Management * 
MN 510 Principles of Management 
MN 5341 Business Law 

MN 400 Office Machines 

MN 405 Secretarial Procedures I 


C. Business Management 
Composite Major-Minor: BO Hours 


MN 200, 201, 202 Ty iting I, I, 1%. 9 
ACF 211, 212, S311, S12 Accounting _. 20 
IF 301 Elec, Data Pro. & Computer Prog. 5 
MN 305 Records Man ee ee 
MN S10 Principles of Management — ss 5 
ACF 340 Permonal Finance or 

MN 447 Job Evaluatién —— —--- SSS 
MN Ml, 342 Business Law ——10 
EH 345 Business and Professional Writing 5 
EC 950 Labor ———— — 
EC 300 Money and Banking —....______5 
MN 400 Office Machines — — 5S 
MN 455 Government and Business _ 5 


dD. Services 
Composite Molor-Minor: 80 Hours 


MN 200, 201, 202 Typewriting I, U, 2 — 9 
MN 210, 211, 212, Shorthand I, II, 

III, Transcription — 

ACF 211. 212 ae — ee 0 

TE S01 Elec. Data Pro. & Computer Prog. 5 

MN 305 Records Management — — 

MN 310 Principles of Management — 5 

ACF 340 Personal Finance — — = 3 

MN 341 Business Law > — 

5 

5 

5 
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33 





EC 360 Money and Banking —— 
MN 400 Office Machines —— 
MN 405 Secretarial Procedures I - 
MN 455 Government and Business —_ 

*EC 200 and 202 to be taken in social science 
general education area. For the 5 hours of re- 
quired mathematics MH 159 or 160 is recom. 
—— MH 161 may profitably be used as an 
elective. 








DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Minor: 27 Mouwrs 


EC 202 Economic TI — 

MT 35! Principles of Marketing 
MT 333 Salesmanship — — 

EC 244 Graphic Method in Business 
MN 340 Personal Finance 

EC 350 Labor Problems 

MT 432 Advertising 


Mojor: 57 Hours 


MT 438 Retail Store Management 5 
MT 434 Purchasing — — 5 
MT 435 Marketing Problems ——s 
MT 438 Retail Merchandising — — 
MN 442 Personne! Management — — 
VED 458 Coord. and Supervision in VED —.$ 
VED 462 Directed Work Experience — 5 


@SVuUeseuuro 


IED 472 Media for Children _ = 4 
IED 482 Organization and Administration 

of Media Centers —_ ae A 
[ED 484 Classification and Cataloging 

of Media 
IED 485 Learning Resources — 
IED 486 Media for Young Adults — 
TED 487 Practicum in Media Services — 


ENGLISH 


Minor: 20 Hours 
EH 390 Advanced Composition 
FH 401 Advanced Grammar or 
EH 441 Introduction to the Study of 
Language . Se ee 
Approved Electives 900-400 
English Courses —. 10 


— —— — — — 
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Major: 40 Hours 

Minor Requirements - 20 

EH 557 or 558 Survey of American Literature 5 

RH 451 or 452 Shakespeare 5 
Approved Electives 900-400 

Envih ‘Coates... _._..__]§ 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Minor: 3] Hours 


HPR 110 Health Science —  ..  -§ 
HPR 295 School and Community Health —— st 





HPR 302 Drug Use and Abuse — 
HPR 395 Health Instruction — — — 
Wen, 669. see 
NF 119 Nutrition and Man SE esses 
NF 353 Community - Family Health —. 5 

Approved Health Electives _....___.10 

Major: 52 Hours 

Minor Requirement —— 5! 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary — —— — 
HPR 429 Health Observation — 5 
IED 476 Exceptional Child —— — — eal 
PY 428 Public Health — ee 

Approved Health Elective eS 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 
Minor: 38 Hours 


Theory & Techniques (Choice of 
5% cournes) HPR 06. 133, 167, 
190, 191, 221, 278 — 6 
R 201 Introduction to Physical Education _ - 
5 


H 
HPR 511, 312, 318, 514 (women) ________5 








HPR 395 Health Instruction Se 
VM 220 Anatomy and Physiology — — 
*PR. - VM 220, Physics 204. 
Major: 56 Hours 
Minor Requirement 38 
One minor area — * ‘of courses 
selected from A, B, 10 
HPR 295 School and Commiunity Health __ § 
HPR 401 Organization & Administration —.. 5 
A. Health Education 
NF 372 Funds. of Nutrition J 3 
HPR 40% Advanced Health Science |. — 
HR 429 Problems of Health Education and 
Observation of School Children —— 5 
PY | C28 Pale FROR RD wisnsieeusuiess eee 
VM 811 General Bacteriology — —— 
B. Physical Educetion 
Theory & Techniques (Choice of 2 courses) 
HPR 106, 195, 167, 190, 191, 221, 278 4 


MPR 404 Athletic Injuries — — 
*“*HPR 405 Physio of Muscular Activity 5 
HPR 416 Adapted P J— Education 

HPR 202, 206, 303, 304 (men) 

HPR Sti, 312, 513, 3514 (women) — 6 
**Required in Option B. 


C. Recreation 


HPR 480) Recreational Leadership 
HFR $19 Outdoor Recreation — — 4. 
CA 345 Creative Crafts — 
SY 405 Urban Sociology — EE 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Major: 68 Hours 
NF 102 Basic Foods and Nutrition = — 
CA 110 Contemporary Home Economics —_. 
CA 115 Housing For Man — —— 
CA 115 Clothing and Man — — 
CA 106 Fundamentals of Clothing — 
CA 116 Art for Rveryday Living 
NF 119 Nutrition and Man — — 














NF 202 Meal Management . — 5 
CA 205 Clothing for the Family _— — 
FCD 207 Principles of Child Development —— 3 
HF 225 Flower Arranging ta 
FCD 257 The Family and Human 
Development —— — = = 
CA 253 Home Equipment 
CA 338 The House Select | . —§ 


CA 313 Home Furnishings 
CA 345 Interior Home Problems 
CA 305 Tailoring — — 
CA 481 Man- Environmental Relations —_..2 
FCD 323 Management for Modern Living 3 
FCD 445 Home Management Residence —_ 
FCD 457 Family Relations —__.. 
Approved electives ⸗⸗ 


Composite Major - Minor 
Major Requirements 68 
Completion of A, B, C or D ___ 18-20 


A. Clothing and Textiles 


CA 315 Textiles — i a = 
CA 395 Clothing Design —_. eT 
GA 405 Creative Costume Design — 
Approved Electives from 
300-400 courses . — — 


B. Family Life and Child Development 
FCD 307 Principles of Child Development ——_5 


FCD 317 Adolescent and the Family —_.__._.5 
FCD 417 Guidance of Children — — 
FCD 467 Parent Education — 


C. Foods and Nutrition 


NF 302 Cultural Aspecta of Food Service ____3 

NF 572 Fundamentals of Nutrition _._.__--__3 

NF 392 Family Nutrition 3 

NF 442 Catcring — — 
Approved electives - from 
500.400 courses 


D. Home Management, Housing ond 
Equipment 

CA 233 Home Equipment or CA 313 

Home Furnishin —— 

CA 305 The House or CA ‘34% Interior 
Home Problems 

FCD 453 The Consumer and the Market . — 

FCD 468 Family Economics —...._.— 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


Minor: 27 Hours 


IL 101 Woodworking — 
IL. 102 Welding Science . 
IL. 108 Machine Tool Laboratory ——— 
IL. 104 Sheet Metal Design 

TL 105 Foundary * eae alsin die 
IL. 402 Advanced Wood ~ 
IL %07 General Metals 

VED 407 Practicum in General Metals 
CA 445 Creative Crafts — 
VED 246 Instructional Drawing . 
EG 102 Engineering Drawing - 


Major: 50 Hours 
VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction 
and Maintenance — Pek wai Ot 
VED 409 Teaching Electronics in 
Industrial Arts 
Elective in Metal Area 
Elective in Power Area __.-_ — 
Elective in Drawing Area ———— 3 


MATHEMATICS 


Minor: 35 Hours 


MH 160 Algebra and Trigonometry . 

MH 161 Analytic Geom. & Calculus I 
MH 162 Analytic Geom, & Calculus Il — 
MH 16% Analytic Geom, & Calculus HI - 
MH 220 Intr. to Anal 
MH 331 Intr. to M 
MH 441 Geometry, 


— — — — 


| 
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Major: 55 Hours 
Minor requirements 0 —— 
MH 221 Intro. to Analysis IT — 
MH 332 Intro. to Modern Alg, — 
MH 367 Mathematical Statistics ~ 
Approved Elective - 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
A. Spanish 
Minor: 50" Mours 
L. 151 Elementary Spanish 


F 

FL. 1$2 Elementary Spanish 2 — 
45 251 Intermediate Spanish 20.0. 
I 
F 





Uru or Grr 


‘L. 282 Intermediate Spanish 

L 35! Advanced Spanish — 

L, 332 Advanced Spanish 
Major: 40 Hours 


Se ouo 


Minor Requirements 2.0 — 
FL. 431 Contemp. Spanish Lit, 1 — — 
VL, 432 Contemp. Spanish Lit. If — 5 


ws 


B. Germon 
Minor: 30 Hours 
L. 15) Elementary German . 
L. 152 Elementary German 
L, 251 Intermediate German — — 





L. 252 Intermediate German 
lL. 351 Advanced German — eS 
L 352 Advanced German Sse 


Major: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements sO 
FL 451 History of German Literature — 5 
Fl. 452 History of German Language 45 


Cc. French 

Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 12) Elementary French 
FL, 122 Elementary French . 
FL, 22) Imermediate French 
FL. 222 Intermediate French — 
FL. 321 Advanced French — 
FL $22 Advanced French . 


Mojor: 40 Hours 





ll 





Minor Requirements ——________ 30 
PL 421 History of French Literature . 5 
FL. 422 History of French Language ____ 5 
MUSIC 
Minor: 28 Hours 
mU SEA (Se a ee oe 


Material and Organization of Music 

MU 187, 188, 189, 287, 283, 289 
Applied Music, preferably in one area, 
but if in two areas four hours must 
be in one area. 

MU —* 553 te 
Music Hist ile ill 

40 el — —— 
onducting I 

ONE of the following: 

EED $96 (if major interest is in Elementary 
BRO eS 
Music for the Elementary Teachers 

or SID 494 (if major interest in music is 
oT Ee i a a 
Organization of Instrumental Music 

or SED 495 (if major interest is choral music) — 
Organization of Choral Music 

Major: 72 Hours 

Minor Requirements in Music 8 

Hand, Choir, Orchestra, or Choral Union — 1! 

Oats $89) S8l) Mae: 900 ee 

MU 351 Music History ————— 

MU 387, 388, 359, 48), 488 Applied Music —_5 

MU 362 Conducting — ee 

SED 494 Organization of Instrumental Music 

or SED 495 Organization of Choral Music — 5 

Music Bae. —_ - eee 


Composite Major - Minor: 89 Hours 


Major Requirements SES 
Completion of A or B below — 17 








— 


— 


A. INSTRUMENTAL AND CHORAL 
SED 494 of SED 495 (the one not 


completed in the gusic major) — 5 
MU 115, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, of 119 Us 
MU 477 Music Arranging 
MU 409 Marching Band Techniques 3 
MU 454 Instrumental Music Literature 5 


5B. CHORAL AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL MUSIC 

EED 596 Music for the Elementary Teacher — 3 

MU Electives 5 


— —— — — — 











MU 478 Music Arranging - — — 
MU 452 3838 
MU 453 Choral Literature ~ - ting 
REHABILITATION SERVICES EDUCATION 
Major: 57 Hours 
VED 330 Careers in Rehabilitation 0 45 
PG 212 Introduction to Msychology — 3 
SY 5805 Cultural and Personality —. 8 
SY 406 Introduction to Social Welfare — ss 55 
VM 210 Human — —— 
SP 273 Group Problem Solving Through 
Dietniees ——— a 5 
AED 421 Guidance in the Public Schools 5 
Approved Electives in Area of 
Specialization —— 
SCIENCE 
A, General Science 
Mojor: 45 Hours 
CH 103-4 General Chemistry — — 6 
Bi 103 Biology — SS — | 
PS 205-6 General Physics — Sct WO 
SED 475 General Science for Teachers — 
Approved Electives (5 hrs. must be 
from biological science) . pana, | | 


B. Biological Science 
Minor: 30 Hours 


BI 105 Bio Se 
ZY 214 Vertebrate Physiology & Anatomy —_ 5 
Approved Electives . — 20 

Major: 45 Hours 
Minor Requirements — __.. 
Approved Electives OO  ___I5 


*C, Physics 
Minor: Hours 


he Poy 2 oe ar 
PS 22) Gen. — — 
Po U2) Gee. Paks — — 
PS SOL Intermediate Electricity and 
Magnetism : 
PS 305 Modern Physio — —  ______ 
PS W2 Electronic 


Major: 42 Hours 


Minor Requirements —— — 
Approved Electives to be selected from; 
PS 415 Intr. to Quantum Mech. 
PS 421 Modern Electronics 
PS 303 Optica 
PS 435 Intr. to Solid Stace Physics — 1S 
*Physics majors will complete minor in mathe- 
matics (including MH 36)). 


D. Chemistry 
Minor: 30 Hours 
CH 103 General Chemistry — — 
CH 104 General Chemistry — 
CH 105 General Chemistry — 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry —  __ 
Approved Elective —..___ 
Major: 45 Hours 
Minor requirements — — 
Approved Electives 0... dS 
Prerequisites for CH 105, Credit in these 
courses applied to general education require- 
ment in physical science, 


Vee ee 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


All students majoring in political science, 
sociology, economics, Or geography, and not 
minoring in history; and all students minoring 
in litical science, i , economics, gecog- 
raphy or psychology and not majoring in his- 
tory; must include in their social science general 
education requirements the following: 


0. S. History - 


Major: 45 Hours 


HY 202 United States History — 3 
EC 200 Economics I — . — | 
PO 209 Introduction to American 
GY 102 of 208 Prins of Econ raph ; 
or rins. " phy __ 
Approved elective —— 
course in U. S. History — Pe 2! 
Approved electives from 500-400 
courses in Sociology, Economics, 
Volitical Science and Geography 20 


1. Economics 
Minor: 30 Hours 


EC 200 Economic I __ 
EC 202 Economics I — 
EC 456 Intermediate Macro Economica 
EC 452 Comparative Economica Systerms — 
Approved 300-400 level economics 
Eee eee 


Major: 40 Hours 


Minor requirements — —. 
EC 274 (Business and Ec. Statistics 1) 5 
Approved 300-400 level Ec. courses _ 5 


2. Geography 
Minor: 30 Hours 


5 hours 





aww 








GY 102 Principles of Geography — — 
GY 203 Economic Geography — —— 
GY 405 Cultural — 7 of the World 5 
Approved 400 level courses 
in GY — — 15 
Major: 40 Hours 


Minor requirements — — 9 
Approved 300-400 level GY Courses _ 10 


3. Sociology 
Minor: 30 Hours 











Bt i Saal — 
ullura mth ee Oe 
Approved 300-400 level Sociology 
Courses = + — 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor uirements ——— 
SY 304 Minority Groups — 5 
SY 308 Juvenile Delinquency . Sa 


4. History 
Minor: 30 Hours 
U. S. HY (5 hours above freshman level) — 16 
Selections from Latin American area ss 
Selections from non-western, non-American 
atea 


Approved 300-400 level history — — 

Se EE 
Major: 40 Hours 

Minor uirements 8 

Selected -400 level courses in 


areas of student's choice providing 
depth sady in one area —_ 
5. Politicel Science 
Minor: 30 Hours 


PO 209 National Government = 3 
PO 210 State Government - 5 
5 
5 


PO 309 Intr. to International Relations or 
PO 312 An Intr. to Comparative Gov. — — 
Approved 300-400 level PO courses | 1 


Major: 40 Hours 

Minor requirements — _ 
PO 422 Recent and Contemporary 

I yO a 
PO 40 Political Parties and Politics, 

PO 3253 Municipal Gov. in the 

U.S., PO 405 Metropolitan Area 

Gov. Problems or 
PO 445 The Gov. and Politics of the 

Developing Nations 


6. Psychology 
Minor: 28 Hours 
PG 211 Psychology I 


PG 215 Quantitative Methods in Psychology 
PG 330 Social Psychol * 


—— — — 

PG 415 Psychological Testing SS 
yale ——————4 

3 





PG 480 History of Ps 
PG Elective — — — — 
PG 212 Psychology 12 — 


Minor: 32 Hours 


SP 201 Intr. to Oral Comm. —.. 
SP? 200 Survey of the Bases of Speech — 5 
SP 273 Group Discusion .....- CS 
SED 201 (FP) Communication Problems _ 2 
Minors select 10 hours from the major 

requirements listed below: 

SP 31 Advanced Public Speakin 


Major: 40 or 50 Hours* 


Minor Requirements = 38 
Majors select 8-18* hours from the 
allowing. approved electives. 
SP 220 Interpretative Reading 
SP 411 Persuasive Speaking — 
SP 230 Fundamentals of Radio and 

Television Broadcasting — = 5 
SP 451 Principles of Speech Correction 5 
SP 411 Persuasive Speaking .... ss 

Approved Elective 35 


“Requirement of 50 hours for concentration 
in one area only—when program of study 
includes two of more areas of concentra- 
tion a minimum of 40 hours must be com- 
pleted in one area. 


Speech Correction** 
Minor: 33 Hours 


SP 201 Introduction to Oral Comm. _.—s——s'5 
SP 311 Advanced Public Speaking 5 
SP 301 Phonetics — 

SP %00 The Speech Mechanism . —— 
SP 460 Introduction to Problems in Hearing — 5 
SP 45) Principles of Speech Correction 55 
SP 401 Psychology of Communication — 5 


Major: 41 of 51 Hours* 


. Minor Requirements —___________§§ 
Majors select 8-18** hours from the following 
approved electives 


“-— 


— 


ww 








IED 476 The Exceptional Child — 5 

HPR 400 Advanced Hygiene or 

FED 434 Mental Hygiene — 3 

SP 455 Advanced h Correction _.. ss 5S 
Approved Elective —— 





**Additional work required: 200 clock hours 
in an approved Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


THEATER 
Minor: 32 Hours 


TH 104 Intr. Theatre I ss 838 
TH 105 Intr. Theatre 1 5 
TH 106 Intr. Theatre Ah ag — — . 
TH 204 Fund. of Acting I: Voice SS 
TH 205 Fund. of Acting If: Movement .—s-—sw 
TH 206 Acting I . 
] 
1 





TH 304 Fund. of Stage Design —_ 

TH 107 Stage Craft J — ——— 
TH 108 Stage Craft If 
TH 109 Stage Craft Project 


TH 201 Theatre Artists in Society I 





$ 
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TH 202 Theatre Artists in Society IT 8 TH 401 Play Analysis — — 3 
TH 203 Theories of Acting pa TH 402 World Theatre Se Se — 
TH 30! History of Theatre in TH 405 Seminar & Theatre Research 3 
— ⏑ — TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Major: 57 Hours ane 
Minor Requirements . 38 Major: 60 Hours 
TH 805 Design in the Theatre 1 oo  & ~=—- VED 475-480 Trade and Industrial Exp.t —— 30 
TH 506 Design in the Theatre — — EH 345 Business and Professional Writing 5 
TH 404 Directing 1 SS —— —8 MN 310 Business Organization and 
TH 405 Directing I : — — — Management lll | 
TH 406 Directing HI — ey EC. 550 Labor Problems . a 5 
TH 302 History of Theatre in MT 33) Principles of Marketing — — — 
Western Civilization 2...  _§ VED 458 Coord. and Supervision of VED . 5 
TH SOS History of Theatre in VED 246 Instructional Drawing —. 33 
Western Civilization — .§$ Approved Electives — — A 





TCredit for VED 475-480 (inc.) (5-5-5-5-5-5) by supervised employment or by examination on 
basis of journeyman level work experience at the maximum rate of 15 quarter hours for cach year 
of such experience. In those occupations where there is no organized apprenticeship experience 
beyond the level of learner, the level of learner will correspond to journeyman level. If employ- 
ment experience required for certification is obtained prior to starting the curriculum, elective 
coursework may be substituted for these credits. Time required to complete curriculum would 
be reduced accordingly. 


V. Guides for the Completion of Curricular 
Requirements for the Respective Preparation 
Programs in Teacher Education 


The following curricular outlines set forth requirements and suggestions 
for preparing teachers to teach in the elementary school, the respective fields 
of the secondary school, and elementary-secondary in art; theatre; health, physi- 
cal education and recreation; industrial arts; music; speech, speech correction, 
and educational media. Provisions are made for meeting the requirements in 
the pre-professional program, the program in professional education, academic 
majors and minors, and electives, Male students may choose six hours of elec- 
tives in leu of Basic ROTC in consultation with thetr academic advisers. 
Speafied also are the total number of hours required for the completion of each 
curriculum and the number of hours assigned to each quarter. In general, 
courses listed should be taken in sequence. 


The Dean reserves the privilege of making substitutions in course require- 
ments, provided such modifications do not conflict with state requirements or 
university regulations as to degrees in Education. 


A, Elementary Education (EED) 


1. Early Childhood Education Program 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
EED 105 Orientation 1 EH 102 English Comp. — EED 104 Intr. to Lab. 
EH 101 English Comp 5 BI 104 Bio F — Experiences — 
Bi 101 B —_——— 5 WY 102 World History 3 EH 105 English Comp. 5 
HY 101 World History —⏑ SP «(202 App. Oral Comm. —_— HY 105 World History 8 
GY 102 Prin. of Geog. —5 PE 102 Begin. Swimming SP 273 Group Prob. Solving 
PE 101 Fras. of Phys. Ed. —1 SY en eS Through Discussion _ 5 
HPR 211 Sensorimotor Act. _5 PE — 1) — 
—— — 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 











MH 281 Elem. Math 5 MH 282 Elem. Math. —.._ 5 FCD 307 Growth & Dev. 

EH 253 English Lit. S EH 254 Sur. Eng. Lit. _ 5 of Children 

SY 20!) Intr. Sociology — -—- FCD 217 Comparative EC 200 Economics — — 

FED 213 Human Growth Family Life 5 PO 209 U.S. Government or 
and Development _.5 SY 208 Cultural Anthro- HY 20! History of U.S. — 5 


or MU 571 Intr. to Music _..__-5 
SY 202 Social Problems — 


i —— 
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Quarter 
ical Science 5 
ren's Theatre 


First 
PHS 100 Ph 
TH 307 * 


TH 308 — Dramatics _ 3 
AT 342 Elem. Sch. Art 5 
IED 472 Media for Children 4 

aa NE i NS Ch” 


FED 320 Social Fnds. of 
Education —_ 

EED 420 Curriculum for 
Early Childhood 
Education — — 10 





First Quorter 
EH 10!) English Comp. — 
HY 101 World History —._3 
Bl 101 Prin. of Biology 5 
FEED 103 Orientation — 1 


PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. 


Education a 4 
OO —— 
MH 281 Elem, Math. 5 


EH 253 Sur. Eng. Lit. 3 


SY 201 Intr. Sociology — 5 

HPR 212 Elem. School 
Aciviica ...._.__._.3 
Elective 5 

AT 342 Elem. Sch. Art —— 5 
Physical Science 5 
Electives eS 


FED $20 Social Fnds. of 
Education ; 5 

FED 401 Elem. Curriculum 
It, Math: Natural 
and Social Sciences _ 10 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


rter 


Second 
PHS 101 Physical Science . — 


SP 450 Prin, of Sp. Corr. 


PG 350 Behavior Modifi- 
cation 8 
ELstive — 





SENIOR Mead 
EED 425A Internshi 


Early Child — 
Education 


— — 


Tota) — 210 quarter hours 


2. Elementary Education 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. _..___ 
HY 102 World History — 5 
BI 104 Biology in Human 
Ate) — 


SP 202 App. Oral Comm. __.3 
PE 102 Beg. Swimming 


tor Gr. 1) — 
Elective 5 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 282 Elem. Math — — 3 
EH 254 Sur. Eng. Lit. 
or 
FH 357 Sur, Amer, Lit. — 5 
EC 200 Economia I 5 
MU 371 Intr. to Music — 5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
SP 450 Prin. of Speech 
Correction ——se 
FED 218 Human Growth 


and Development —_5 


Physical Science —_._ 5 
Phertive 
SENIOR YEAR 

FED 425 Profesional 
Intermhip — 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Third Querter 
FED 214 Psych. Frds. of 
| 
EED $20 Curriculum for 
Early Childhood 


Education ly 





FED 480 Phil. Fonds. of 
Edvaation —_. 

EED 455 Analysis of Early 
Childhood Education 
Programs (ee 

FCD 467 Parent Education — 5 
Eicctive 5 


Third Querter 
FH 105 English Comp. | 
HY 103 World History — 5 
GY 102 Age of Geog. 


GY 205 Recneneic Geog. ..._.__.5 
FED 104 Intr. to Lab. 
Experiences __.___] 
PE (Gr, 0) 6 
Elective —-——_— 


MH 283 Elem. Math _ 5 
EM 357- ws Sur, of Amer. 


PO 209 a ‘Government 


HY 201 History of US. 
Eicc 


a 
tive 7) 


FED —— Fads. of 
EED 301 Elem. ‘Conia 
I, Reading and 
Other Lang. Arts; 
Creative Expression 10 


FED 480 Phil. Fonds. of 
Education . 

EED 450 Analysis of 
nstructional 
Strategies 5 
English Flective _ 3 
Electives —____.___.9 


38. Special Education (Mental Retardation) 


First Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. - 3 
ay — 
0 
re t0) Ends. of P.E. at 
EED 10% Orientation ——— 1 
Approved Elective 3 





SY 201 Inter. — —. 
PHS 101 Physical Sci. U 5 
MH 28! Elem. Math — 5 

Appr. Lit. Ele. .— 3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second orter 
EH (02 English Comp. —_ 
HY 102 World History — _ 





PE 102 a ; Swimming , 
Approved Elective — 3 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


MH 282 Elem. Math .....__ 5 
FED 215 rig Growth 


~'9 ————— — 


—* zit. — 


Third Quarter 
EH 108 English Comp. 5 
HY 103 World History — 3 
PHS 100 Physical Sci. I — 5 


PE Group U _ ! 
FED 104 Intr. to Lab. , 


Experiences 
Soe. Sci. Elen ____5 





MU 571 — to Music 


EED 396 3 Music Sg) —— 

AT 342 Elem. Sch. A 
Appr. Lit. Elec. * 
Appr. Electives 





5 
5 
5 
— —— — 


First Quarter 
FED 214 Psych. Fads. of 


ucation 
RED sats Elem, Curriculum 
Reading and 
Dunes Lang. Arts: 
Creative J—— 10 


IED 479 Meth. if me 3 
VED 437 MS T 


LED 180 Spe nin, 


Learning 
Appr. Elective 5 


; ae 5 


bilities —_ 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


Second roster 
FED 820 Social ds. of 
Education 3 
FED 401 Elem. Curriculum 
Ti: Math; Natural 
and Social Sci. — 10 


SENIOR YEAR 


IED 425-1 Professional 
Internship 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
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Third Quorter 
IED 476 Except, Child — 5 
SP 450 Prin. of Speech 
Correction — 
IED 478 Nature of M.R. 5 
Appr. Elective —._ 3 
FED 480 Phil. Fods, of 
Eavatica, — 
HPR 417 P.E. for M.R. 5 
Appr. Electives —_ 10 


B. Secondary Education (SED) 


First Quorter 
EH 10! Eng. Comp, 
HY 10! World History —— 
BI 10! Prin, of Biology —— 
SP 202 App. Oral Comm. 
SED 102 Orientation 
PE 101 Fods. of P.E. —— 

Elective . . 





— — oe Ut Lee 


tH 255 Lit. in Eng. —_.__S 
SY 201 Incr, to Soc, 5 
Phy. Sci. Elec. _.._5 
Major-Minor 3 
Electie 11 





FED 320 Soc, Found, of 
Education —. 
Major-Minor for 
approved elec.) 15 


Prog. in Area of 

jalization 
ajor-Minor for 

approved clec.) — 15 


— — 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
EH 102 Eng. Comp. 
HY 102 World History —.3 
BI 10¢ Bio. in Human 
ease 
Math Elective _ 5 
PE 102 Beg. Swimming 
Oe Ate” © ee a 
Elective — — 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FED 213 Human Growth & 
Development 
Major- Minor = 
Approved Lit. Elec... 3 
"Elective — l 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Teaching in Major 
area of Spec. 

Major-Minor (or 
approved elec.) — 15 








ou 


SENIOR YEAR 


425 Professional 
internship 


Total — 210 quarter hours 





Third Quarter 
EH 105 Eng. Comp. — Bs] 
HY 105 World History . 3 
Phys. Sci. Elec. .__5 
Soc, Sci. Elec, 5 
SED 104 Iotr, Lab. Exp. =) 
PE Group II = 
| — 


FED 214 Psy. Found. of 
ucation — 
Major-Minor 


Approved Lit. Elec. 
Elective eS 


Teaching a Program 
in Major or Minor 
Area of Spec, i 
Major-Minor for 
approved elec.) — 15 





ie aut 


FED 480 Phil. & Historical 
Foundations of Ed. 
Major-Minor (or 
approved elec.) — 10 


C. Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (HPR) 


First rter 
Ri 10! Prin. oe Biclony 


5 
MH 100 Math. Insights . 5 
EH 101 English Comp. —.__5 
HY 101 World History 5 
MPR 105 Orientation 1 
PE 101 Fonds. of PLE. — 1 


VM 220 Anatomy and Phys.— 5 
FED 215 Human 


Development —.____5 
Appr. Soc. Sci, 5 
FH 255 English Lir. =a 
FED 520 Soc. Found, Educ. 5 
ppr- iol. Se 5 

HPR 395 Health 
Instruction 5 
NF 355 Com. —— Health 3 
Elective — — 


1. Health Education 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
BI 103 Gen. Anim. Biol. 5 
PHS 100 Physical Sci. I — 
EH 102 English Comp. - 5 
HY 102 World History _._.5 
PE 102 Beg. Swimming 

or Gr. I dt 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


VM 221 Anatomy and Fhys.. 5 
FED 214 Psych, Found, Ed. 5 
SY 201 Int. to Sociology —— 5 
EH Approved Lit. . 


—— — 


JUNIOR YEAR 
HPR 429 Health 

Observation 5 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary. § 
HPR %02 Drug Use & Abuse 5 
HPR 425A Program in 

H. Fd. — 


* opr, H. Ed. . 


Third Quarter 
PHS 10! Physical Sci. HU 
HPR 110 Health Science 
BH 10% English Comp. 
HY 103 World History — 
HPR 108 Int. Lab —— 
re Group tH —_ 


—— awe 


SY 220 Statistics 
NF W199 ——— ‘pe Man 


5 
t 
E — 
HPR ne eho 
3 


SP 202 App. “Oral Commun. 





VM Stl Gen. Bacteriology 
Appr. Biol. Sci. 

SED T or P (minor) . 

HPR 414A Teaching in 


HPR 405 First Aid — 


wwe wwe 
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First Quorter 
PY 428 ying * = 


Honk ed. 
Appt. Health Ed, — 5 


2, Health, 
First Quorter 

EH 101 English Comp. —— 5 
HY 101 World History _____ 3 
BI 101 Prin. of Bio —s 
HPR Theory & Tech. 2 
HPR 105 Orientation ——— 1 
PE 101 Fnds. of P.E, — 1 


VM 220 Anat. & Physiol, __. 5 
FED 218 Human Develop. — 5 
HPR 212 Elem, Sch. Act. — 3 
HPR Theory & Technique 2 
EH 253 Lit. in English 





HPR 295 Sch. Sin — 3 
FED 320 Social F 





of Educ. —— 5 
HPR 316 —* —— 
a 214 Kinesiology —_ 

jon Area 

A Se Ee 
HPR 401 Org. & Admin. 3 
HPR Option A, B, or C5 

Teach. or —— 

Co) a a. 

Electives —. ____B 


School of Education 
SENIOR YEAR 
Second Querter 
HPR 425 Prof. Internship — 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Physical Education, and 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Querter 
EH 102 English Comp. _____5 
HY 102 World =? ae 
BI 103 Gen. Anim. Biol. 5 
MH [21 or 281 Math 5 
PE 102 Beg. —— 
or SSS ee 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


PED 214 Brig Found. . 

SY 201] ten ——— A 

HPR Theory & Technique 2 

HY 20! or U.S. History _5 
JUNIOR YEAR 

HPR 425B Program HPE 5 
Electives —— . 9 

Approved —— — 2. 

HPR 895 Health Instr. _.._.3 
SENIOR YEAR 

HPR 425 Professional 
Intermhip HPE 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Third 

FED 480 Phil. Found. Ed. 5 

IED 476 Exceptional Child —~ 4 
3 


A ealth 
ae 
Recreation 


Third Quarter 
EH 108 English Comp. — 
HY 108 World History - 
HPR 201 Intr. to Physical 
Education —— — 
HPR 110 Health Science 
PE Group Il 
HPR 108 Intr. to Lab. 


Exper.’ _— 
Electives 


—ww wu 





SP 202 App. Oral —— 3 
EC 200 - nani rue 
PS 204 Ph — — 5 
Approved * Elective 8 

Electives 5 


HPR 518 Principles of Rec. 5 


HPR 414B Teaching HPE —5 
HPR Teach. & he ee 
Electives = 6 





FED 480 Phil. Found. 
O8 ARAN, teens 0 

SED 473 Gen. Sci. for 

Teachers or 

Physical Sci, elective 5 

Option A, B, or C — 

Electives — 


HPR 


ws 


D. Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 


First Quarter 
HY 101 World History 
EH 101 English Comp. 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology —_ 5 
VED 105 Freshman Orient. I 
PE {01 Fnds. of P.E. I 

Approved Elective 2 


— 
— 





SY 201 Intr. to Socio. —. 5 
Literature Elective — aah 

Approved Physical Sci. — 

Approved Elective 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
HY 102 World History —.. 3 
EH 102 English Comp. _.__ 5 
BI 102 Gen. Plant iol. 


or 

BI 105 Gen, Anim. Biol. 
or 

BI 104 Biol. Se Hum. 

PE 102 Beg. g. Swimming 


SP 202 one Oral Comm. —. 


Approved Elective 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Economics — 
FED 213 Human Develop. 5 
Lit. Elective 8 


EH 345 Bus. & Prof, 
Writ.** 


EH 804 Tech. Writ®** 5 
JM 3815 Ag. Journal**** —— 
Approved Elective —1 


* 





*AS 202 for Agricultural Educ. majors. 

**Rehabilitation Services majors. 
***Industrial Arts, Distributive Educ,, and Trade and Industries majors. 
**** Agricultural Education majors, 


Third Quorter 
HY 103 World History 
EH 103 English —— 
VED 105 Intr. to La 
— —— 
PE 


7 
eae Physical Science 
Ct — 


Approved 7 a — 
Approved Elective —— —— —— 





om OA — — ww 


FED 214 Ed. Psycho — 
VED 546 Voc., Tech., 
. Arts Ed 
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1. Adult Education 
JUNIOR® YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third 
VED 415 Nat. of Adult VED 414 Prog. in Adult VED eg Tch. in Adulte 
ION ee Education i Education 
Approved Subj, Matter Approved Subj. Matter VED 456 —* Resources 
Electives®* ⸗ꝰü ese—⸗ ectives** . 10 ag aS 
FED 320 Soc. Found. of VED 410 Occup. Infor. 3 Approved. oo Matter 
Education lectivea*® —...___J$ 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 Salve. Activities VED 425 Professional FED 480 Phil, Founds. of 
r Adult Gps. . Internship in Po (are 
Approved Subj, Matter Adult Educ. 15 VED 491 Probs. in Tchng. 
oe Disadvantaged 
Adults — 
Approved Subj. Matter 
Electives** 40 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*A minor in Adult Education may be earned By — VED 415, VED 414, VED 466, 
and VED 491 plus approved electives for a total of 24 hou 
**Approved clectives in not more than two subject vn fields of concentration. 


2. Agricultural Education 


First Quarter 
HF 221 Landscape 

Gardening 
AH 200 Intr. to Animal 

Husbandry — 
8 Agri. Hective 
' 520 Soc. nd. of 


ou 
uc. 


VED 466 Teaching Out-of- 
School Groups 3 
AS 301 Agric. Marketing .— 5 
Approved Animal, Poultry, 
or Dairy Science 
Elective —_ 
AS 401 Farm Management — 5 


AS 410 Agricultural Business 


Management 

AS 411 Economic Develop- 
ment Of Rural 
Resources 

AN 5350 Soil and Water 
Technology 

AN 351 Agricultural 
Machinery Technology 

AN 352 Tractor and Engine 


Technology 
AY 201 Grain Crops 





AY 401 Forage Crops 
3. 
First Quarter 
Major Electives 10 
Minor Electives 5 
FED 820 Soc, Found. of 
Education — — 
VED 423 Program in Basic 
VED (Minor) 3 
Major Electives __15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


haa YEAR 


VED 404 — A Pract. in Cen. 


— 
AY 307 General Soils 5 
VED 414 Program in Agric. .5 
VED 410 Occup. Infor. 


es 


SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425A Professional 
Internship in Agric. 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


414 Principles & Use of 
Herbicides in Crop 
Production 

204 Animal Biochemistry 
& Nutrition 

302 Feeds and Feeding 

803 Livestock Production 

200 Fundamentals of 
Dairyin 

S18 Farm Forestry 

224 Plant Propagation 


AY 


AS 


AS 
AS 
AS 
FY 
HF 


VED 418 Rescht is Agric..5 
eaching in — 
VED * Tearing Res. 


Agric. 

VED 406 Pane: in Bidg. 
‘ Nay & my Elect. 8 
ppro Agronomy — 
Approved Agric. Elect. - = - 





FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
; —— 
pprov gricu ture 
Electives _..... 58 





HF 323 Greenhouse Const. 
& anagement 
HE $08 Vegetable t 
egeta rops 
PH 301 General Poultry 
Husbandry 
VED 246 aor aga 


VED 405 The xhool Shop 
VED 407 Practicum in 
Electricity 


Basic Vocational Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Second Quorter 
VED 414 Program in 
Basic VED 


—— 
Minor Hlective — 
VED 410 Occup. Infor. _ — 
SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425 Professional In- 
ternship in Basic 


oo ve 


1S 


Third Quorter 
VED 415 ———— in 


B 
VED 456 Learning Resources 


in VED —— — 
Major Elective7 
Minor Elective5 
FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
ee 
Major Elective _._.__ 5 
Minor Electives _ iB 


NOTE; See page 190 for the listing of —— major and minor electives in the basic voca- 


onal specialization fields of agriculture, bui 


nology and power mechanics. 


ng construction, distributive business, metals tech- 
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4. Distributive Education 











JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
MT 33! Prin. of Marketing 5 VED 414 Prog. in Dist. VED 415 Teaching in Dist. 
MT 333 Salesmanship 5 Education _ —, Education — 
EC 244 * hic Methods MT 482 Advertising — 93 VED 456 Learning Res. in 
ne — 83 MT 483 Retail Store Dist. Educ. . — 
—— Magtmnt. 5 MT 454 Purchasing — — 
FED $20" — ‘Found. . of HE 355 Consumer Textiles _3 EC 350 Labor Problems 5 
Education - 5 VED 410 Occup. Infor. _ 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of- VED 425 Professional In- FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
Sch. Groups — ternship in Dist. ucat a —“—« 
MT 435 Marketing Probls. 5 Educ, — 15 COMIN 442 Personnel Matmnt. 5 
MT 438 Retail Mer- VED 462 Directed Work 
— * —— Experience 5 
VED 458 Coord Super- Electives — 
vision in VED —..__3 
Electives — 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
NOTE: Electives to be taken in Adult Education, Psycho Sociology or in other subject-matter 
areas which will aid the student in teaching Distributive ducation in the high Fea at post. 
secondary level, and adult programs. 
5. Industrial Arts 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quworter Third Quorter 
Selected Courses In: VED 414 Prog. in Ind. Arts.$ VED 415 Teaching in Ind. 
Wood Arca 5 Selected Courses in: Arts. — 
Metals Area ; 5 Electronics Area _. .5 VED 456 Learning Res, in 
Electricity Area 5 Drafting Area 2 ied. AM oe 
FED 320 Soc, Found. VED 410 —* Infor, —$ Selected Courses in: 
I ——— Drafting Area _____3 
Basic Ind. Lab. 
Course al 
Industrial Crafts 3 
Metals Area — — 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of- VED 425 Professional tn- FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
School Groups ternship in Ind. Se Se ae 
Selected Courses in: A —— 15 Selected Courses in: 
Power Mechanics Minor (Science, Eng., 
Area — — History or Econ.) — 9 
Wood Area. 5 Program Minor .__3 
Minor (Science, 
English, History, 
or Economics) 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
6. Rehabilitation Services Education 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Third Quarter 
PG 212 Intr. to Psy, 1 4 VED 414 P m in VED 415 Teaching in 
SY %05 Culture and Rehabilitation 3 Rehabilitation — 8 
rersonality 8 406 =Intr. to Sor. VED 456 Learning Res, in 
Selected Electives .... wean — 1.8 Rehabilitation 5 
FED 320 Soc. Found. of Selected Electives & VM 210 Human Physiology _.5 
Educ, _ VD 410 ee. Infor. 3% Selected Electives _ — — 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of- VED 425 Professional In- FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
Sch. Groups — ternship in Education ee 
VED 455 Voe. Eval. in Rehabilitation 15 SP 273 Group Problem 
Rehabilitation — 5 — — 
AED 421 Guidance in Selected ‘Eleives — 
Pubtic Schools —_§ 
Selected Electives —— 5 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


NOTE: Rehabilitation majors required to take minimum of 25 elective hours in a selected area 
of special interest. 
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7. Trade and Industrial Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
VED 475 Trade & Teach. VED 414 Prog. in Trade & VED 415 Teaching in Trade 
Experience® ........§ 1 oe & Ind. ucation _.. 3 
EH 345 Business & Prof. EC $50 Labor Problems _.. 5 VED 456 Learn. Res. in 
Writing . 5 VED 476 Trade & Ind. rade & Ind. 
MN 310 Business Organ. a A A IE Education _......... 
& Mangmnt. 5 VED 410 Occup. Infor. _...3 VED 477 Trade & Ind. 
FED $20 Soc. Found. of —* ee ee 
I a MT 331 Principles of 
en 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of- VED 425 Professional In- FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
Sch. Groups —...... 5 ternship in Trade Education —_.......... 
VED 474 Org. of Inst. in & Ind. Ed. .........15 VID 480 Trade & Ind. 
Ts ) Fi as AES SE. VED 479 Trade & Ind. Experience ............. 
VED 478 Trade & Ind. Experience 5 VED 246 Inst. Drawing —....3 
Experience 5 Electives ...._._..._.4 


VED 458 Coord. & Supr. 
in VED 


ed 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*Credit for VED 475-480 (inc.) (5-5-5-5-5-5) by supervised employment or by examination on 
basis of journeyman level work experience at the maximum rate of 15 quarter hours for each year 
of such experience. In those occupations where there is no organized apprenticeship experience 
beyond the level of learner, the level of learner will correspond to starting the curriculum, elective 


coursework may be substituted for these credits. Time required to complete curriculum would be 
reduced accordiaety, 


School of Engineering 


J. Gravy Cox, Dean 
Cuaries H. Hotmes, Assistant Dean 


The Profession 


HE ENGINEERING PROFESSION applies a knowledge of the mathe- 

matical and natural sciences in developing ways to utilize the materials 
and forces of nature for the benefit of mankind. The various curricula in 
engineering prepare the students to work and serve in this profession. It is 
largely through the efforts of the engineer that it is now possible for our Ameri- 
can civilization to consider the elimination of want. 


Liberal Education 


As a professional man the engineer must have a broad general education 
so that he may take his place not only in the technical councils of American 
citizenry, but in social and political councils as well. It is essential, therefore, 
that he have a truly liberal education and the engineering curricula are de- 
signed with this objective in mind. 


Admission Requirements 


As indicated above, the requirements for a good liberal education necessi- 
tate high school preparatory work of high intellectual quality and of consider- 
able breadth. For admission to the curriculum in Pre-Engineering, graduation 
from an approved secondary school with a minimum of 15 units, or the equiva 
lent as shown by examination, is required, The following program is recom- 
mended as minimum preparation for a college engineering education: English, 
four units; mathematics (including algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and an- 
alytic geometry) ; chemistry, one unit; mechanical drawing, one unit; history, 
literature, social science, two or three units. Physics and foreign languages are 
recommended but are not required for admission. 


The ability to communicate with his fellow man is absolutely essential to 
the engineer. The secondary school student needs four years of English in order 
to gain the ability to read, write, speak, and listen with precision, facility, 
clarity, and understanding. The achievements of engineering have made pos- 
sible communication and travel throughout the world which in reality have 
brought all countries closer together. All educated Americans and particularly 
engineers should recognize this fact and prepare for it by studying at least one 
foreign language as early as possible—even in elementary school or junior high 
school. The study of at least one foreign language (including the classical lan- 
guages) for a minimum of two years in secondary school is highly recommended 
but not required for admission, 
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Mathematics and the sciences are the fundamentals upon which the profes- 
sion of engineering is built. The prospective engineering student must acquire 
the best possible background of mathematics in elementary school, junior high, 
and high school, The emphasis should be on algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
and analytic geometry so that a student entering engineering school will be able 
to start with analytic geometry and calculus. Mathematics courses should be 
deep and rigorous and preferably of modern design, One year of chemistry is 
required, and a year of physics is highly desirable. Biology is advantageous but 
should not be selected in preferance to either physics or chemistry. Science 
courses should stress concepts and methods of.science rather than the wonders 
of science. 

The prospective engineer is educated not for engineering alone but also 
for becoming an adult member of society. This requires an understanding of 
society, its culture, and its origin; such an understanding can be gained partially 
by the study of literature, history, economics, the arts, and other branches of 
humanities and social sciences, Preparatory courses of high intellectual quality 
in these areas are necessary for all candidates for university-level education. 

Applicants are admitted to curricula in the School of Engineering by the 
Engineering Admissions Committee after satisfactory performance in the ap- 
propriate freshman program. Applicants for admission to Aerospace, Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Materials, Mechanical, and Textile Engineering, as 
well as Textile Chemistry, will be approved upon completion with satisfactory 
grades of prescribed courses in mathematics through MH 162; English Com- 
position, mine hours; chemistry, ten hours; engineering graphics, two hours; 
industrial laboratories, two hours; and physical education, three hours. 

Admission to Aviation Management and Textile Management will be ap- 
proved upon satisfactory completion of 48 quarter hours of work including all 
prescribed freshman work in English, mathematics, engineering graphics, physi- 
cal education, industrial laboratories, and chemistry. A student who has not 
proceeded from Pre-Engineering to his field of major interest in engineering 
after the completion of six quarters may continue to register in Pre-Engineering 
only by special permission of the Dean of Engineering. 


Engineering Curricula, —- Curricula offered are designed to meet the edu- 
cational requirements of the engineering profession. The program in the funda- 
mental sciences of mathematics, chemistry, and physics is followed by a study of 
basic engineering sciences. Specialized or departmental courses follow in the 
third and fourth years. A parallel program emphasizing the humanistic-social 
studies, including history, literature, economics, philosophy and similar courses 
is followed throughout the four years having as its objective a good general 
education for the engineering student. 

Curricula accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Acrospace Engineering, Bachelor of 
Chemical Engineering, Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering, Bachelor of Industrial Engineering, and Bachelor of Mechanical 
Engineering. An accredited curriculum in Agricultural Engineering is offered 
by the School of Agriculture. 

A curriculum in Materials Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Materials Engineering. This curriculum is administered through the Depart 
ment of Mechanical Engineering, 

A curriculum in Textile Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Textile Engineering. A curriculum in Textile Chemistry leads to the degree 
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of Bachelor of Textile Chemistry, This latter curriculum is designed to train 
students in the chemistry of man-made fibers and in the theor and practice of 
textile dyeing and finishing. 

Management Curricula.—Two management curricula leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Aviation Management and Bachelor of Textile Management 
prepare young men and women for a wide range of administrative and man- 
agerial positions in industry, The program of study in the freshman year 
provides a period of orientation, guidance, and selection. Freshmen are reg: 
istered in the Pre-Engineering Program as Pre-Engineering Management stu- 
dents, and are admitted to management curricula upon successful completion 
of the freshman program as outlined above. 


Military Training. — All curricula in the School of Engineering indicate a 
total requirement of six hours of military training. At his option, the student 
may choose electives in licu of this requirement in consultation with his De- 
partment Head. 


Graduate Degrees. — Master of Science degrees are offered in the areas of 
Aerospace Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Industrial Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. The Doctor 
of Philosophy degree is offered in the areas of Aerospace Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. For requirements for these degrees, 
see the Graduate Schoo! Bulletin, 


Service Departments, — The Departments of Engineering Graphics and 
Industrial Laboratories are service departments to the School of Engineering. 
However, the courses offered in these departments may also be taken by stu- 
dents in other schools who may find them useful in their particular fields. 
The Department of Industrial Laboratories, in cooperation with the School of 
Education, offers a program for the professional and technical training of In- 
dustrial Arts teachers for elementary and secondary schools. (See School of 
Education for major and minor requirements.) As of July 1, 1970, these two 
departments merged into one under the new name of Department of Technical 
Services. 


Co-operative Education Program. — The Co-operative Education Program 
is offered in all curricula of the School of Engineering. Refer to page 44 for a 
brief description of the program and write to the Director, Co-operative Edu- 
cation, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 36830, for a booklet which gives 
additional information. 


Engineering Extension Service. — The Engineering Extension Service helps 
to extend the resources of the School of Engineering to the people, businesses, 
and industries of the state, Most of the programs of this expanding service take 
the form of short courses, conferences, clinics, and seminars. For further infor- 
mation, write to the Director, Engineering Extension Service, 107 Ramsay Hall. 


Auburn School of Aviation 


Rosert G. Pirrs, Director 
Gary W. Krrevey, Associate Director 
Rosert G. Boston, Airport Manager 


The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department of 
the School of Engineering to offer flight education for resident and extension 
students of the University, for the Armed Forces, and for the general public: 
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and to serve the citizens of Alabama and the Southern Region by providing 
other services in the broad field of aviation. The School cooperates fully with 
the Federal Aviation Administration in conducting special aviation education 
programs. At the present time the school offers flight courses for private, com- 
mercial, multi-engine, instrument and flight instructor pilot certificates and 
ratings. These courses are offered for credit through the Aviation Management 
Curriculum, 

The University is exceptionally well equipped to conduct pilot training 
programs inasmuch as it owns a large modern airport of 325 acres conveniently 
located within two miles of the campus. The landing field has two paved run- 
ways 4,000 feet long. Other facilities include two large hangars and a modern 
Administration Building. The school currently operates ten single engine air- 
craft, two light twin engine aircraft and a DC-3 transport plane. 

[un addition to the training of pilots, such other public service accommoda- 
tions as airplane storage, servicing, maintenance, and repair are provided at the 
airport. In conjunction with the Aerospace Engineering Laboratories located 
on the campus, the airport serves as an excellent laboratory of practical training 
for students enrolled in the curricula of Aviation Management and Aerospace 
Engineering. Because of the excellent aviation facilities, the University has been 
fully certified by the Federal Aviation Administration as an Approved Ground 
and Flight School with examining authority for private pilots. The school alsa 
holds an air taxi operating certificate with authority to provide charter trans 
portation anywhere in the United States. 

The Director of the Auburn School of Aviation is an Aircraft Inspection 
Representative and the associate director is a designated pilot examiner for the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 


Pre-Engineering 


Paut W. Croucn, Jr., Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


The Pre-Engineering Program consists of a freshman program of studies to 
prepare students for admission to the School of Engineering with sophomore 
standing. This program is designated Pre-Engineering Management (PNM) 
for students in the management curricula, Pre-Chemical Engineering (PCN) for 
students in the Chemical Engineering curriculum, and Pre-Engineering (PN) 
for all other curricula, 

The freshman Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is uniform for 
seven Engineering curricula: namely, Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, Industrial, 
Materials, Mechanical, and Textile Engineering. It and the Pre-Chemical Engi- 
neering curriculum are both designed for students whose High School records 
and ACT or College Board (SAT) scores indicate that they are capable of 
being successful in Mathematics 161, Chemistry 103, and Engineering Graphics 
106 during their first quarter in school, Students required to schedule courses 
below these levels in mathematics, and/or chemistry are expected to plan, with 
the assistance of the Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering, a program of 
wark depending upon their aptitude and extent of high school preparation. 

A student who has not proceeded from Pre-Engineering to his field of major 
interest in engineering after the completion of six quarters may continue to 
register in Pre-Engineering only by special permission of the Dean of Engineer- 
ing. Furthermore, Junior standing cannot be granted to any student in the 
Pre-Engineering Program regardless of the number of hours completed. 
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Three-Quarter Pre-Engineering Curriculum 








First Quarter ; 
“MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal 5 UE . Geo , 
7TH 105 Founds. of — Gen Physics 1 Se 


Chemi ea Stemi 1 —— —— Come. 

AS 103L oe Cc ye ee CH T0rr-cen- Chen: = w 
101 —— Com —5 : | . Comp, R — 4 
"EG 106 “abi Meth. —— 7M Proc =f PE uca = 





E ash Education 1 #E _——~Physical Education _1 
*Students whose composite ACT scores are lower than 25 or whose total SAT scores are less 
than 1190 3 enrolled in CH 101, followed. by CH 102 and CH 103 laboratory, followed by 
CH 104 and CH 104 taboratory, 
**Students who have not had at least one vear of mechanical drawing In high school muat 


complete EG 102 before scheduling EG 106. 


Curricula in Engineering 


Humanistic-Social Studies. — The engineer must be more than a specialist, 
If he is to function effectively in his profession for the benefit of society, he 
must be aware of the social and humanistic implications of his activities and be 
equipped to assume his responsibilities in these areas. To assist him in this 
preparation, the various engineering curricula are arranged so that a student 
will take approximately 30 quarter-credit hours of humanistic-social studies. 
Some of the courses are prescribed while others must be selected by the student 
from an approved list. In addition to the specified courses in English Composi- 
tion and World History, the University requires that the student take at least 
one course from each of the areas of Humanities and Social Sciences. The 
courses are either prescribed, elective, or a combination, depending upon the 
specific engineering curriculum. The Humanistic-Social Electives shall be se- 
lected from meaningful sequences, whenever possible, the details of such ap- 
proved sequences and courses being available in the offices of the Assistants to 
the Dean and the Department Heads, Other sequences may be elected with 
the approval of the student's Department Head. A variety of sequences in the 
Humanities and the Social Sciences are available in the areas listed below: 


Humanities 
iota as, 
Social Sciences 
Anthropology Psychology 


Economica Psychology — Sociology 
Political Science Sociology 


Department of Aerospace Engineering 


The curriculum in Aerospace Engineering provides an especially good edu- 
cational background for those wishing to enter the many areas of today's major 
scientific effort — conquest of space. It also places emphasis on conventional 
aircraft, missiles and aero-propulsion systems. The first two years of the cur- 
riculum are devoted to the basic subjects of mathematics, physics and mechanics, 
The last two years deal with such broad areas as aerodynamics, design, propul- 
sion, structures and space science. During the senior year students may schedule 
technical electives in several fields of specialization. The Aerospace Engineer- 
ing Curriculum also serves as an excellent background for graduate work and 
research. 
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Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 


First Querter 
MH 264 An, Geom, & Cal. —5 
PS 221 General Physic 

li ears — — 
ME 205 Applied Mechanic 

— Statics 


AE 208 Aerospace Funda- 
mentals (Lab.) ae, 
Be seg ie a tate te 


EE 273 Electronic Devices — 3 





AE 4302 Airloads (Lab.) — 4 
AF 808 Theor. Acro. | _  3§ 
AE 307 Aero. Struct. I 
(Lab.) EE 
ME 202 Engr. Mat. Sci.- 
Structure —_._____.3 


AE 432 Astrodynamics I 8 
AE 400 Viscous Acro. (Lab.).4 
AE 429 Aircraft Vibration 

& Flutter 5 
AE 459 Static Stability 

& Control ie 


*Hum.-Soc. Elective _5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Second Quarter 
MH 265 Diff. Equat. — 
PS 222 Genera 


1 P a 
ME 82) oe —— — — 
namics 
ME Sol nae or 1.4 
HY 102 World History wy 
ROTC —_ —— 





Basic 





JUNIOR YEAR 


EF 381 Electromag. De- 

vices (Lab.) —_____.4 
PS 320 Modern Physics _-—3 
AE 304 ——6 Aero. Il 


AE 305 
AE 310 Aero. Anal. 


) — ——— 
tight Performance = 


SENIOR YEAR 


"AE 488 Astrodynamics [1 3 


AE 448 Acro. Design I 


AE 401 Aero. Problems , 
Technical Elective —5 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective .6 
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Third Quarter 
AE 300 Aerospace Anal. I —§ 
LE 262 Circuits Ee Ce a 
ME 207 Strength of Mate- 


rials 5 
ME 340 Fluid Mechanics I 3 
HY 105 World History —— 53 
Basic ROTC — i 








AE 409 Aero. Struct. U 
[a — — 
AE Stl ro. Mat. & Math 


of Construction _ 2 
AE 415 Jet Propulsion — 5 
AE 326 Fund. of Aerospace 


—— am emit 
*Hum.-Soc. Electives 3 


AE 449 Aero. Design I 
Lab 


a) ee aan 

AE 402 Aero. Problems II —_1] 
AE 43 Aero. Syst. Anal. 

Technical Elective _ 6 

*Hum.-Soc, Elective .6 


Total — 208 quarter hours 


page 146 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Six hours of Advanced ROTC 
substituted for six hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 

SUGGESTED TECHNNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 


approval of the Head of the Department. 
AE 428 Space 22 ee 
AF. 455 Elements of VST L Flight _ 


AE 555 Rotary Wing Acrodynamic 
AF 414 Equilibrium Gas Dynamic ~_ 

AE 442 Automatic Stability & Control - 
AE 445 Missile Acrodynamics 


AE 416 Rocket Propulsion I _. 
ME 421 Heat Transfer 


AE 417 Rocket Propulsion I! 
AE 420 Flight Vehicle Structures I 
MF 422 Transport Phenomena 
PS 405 Nuclear Physic 


*See 
may be 





— — 


AE 421 Flight Vehicle Structures I 
AE 424 Nonequilibrium Gas Dynamia 


Ue us Us Ue Us Ge 
ih 





Aviation Management 


The curriculum in Aviation Management provides education for men and 
women who plan management careers with the airlines, general aviation, manu- 
facturing, governmental agencies or the military services. The study of funda- 
mental aerospace courses is combined with specified subjects in industrial engi- 
neering, business management and selected electives to provide preparation for 
the various specific functions of the aerospace industries including general man- 
agement, production, operations, flying, maintenance, and education and train- 
ing. Laboratory experience in aviation management and flight is provided 
through the university owned and operated airport in which the students are 
given the opportunity to participate in administration, training and aircraft 
maintenance and servicing. The Aviation Management curriculum also pro- 
vides a broad educational background of fundamental philosophies, theories, 
and concepts needed for research and study at the graduate levels, 
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Curriculum in Aviation Management (AM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quorter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
EH 10!) English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp, 5 EH 108 English Comp. 8 
HY 101 World History $3 HY 102 World History -~3 HY 103 World History — 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. An Geom. & Gal. —5 MH 162 An. Geom, & Cal. .5 
IL. 102 Weld. Sci. & Bpe: — — IL 108 Machine Tool Lab, —1 IL 104 Sheet Metal A 
EG 102 2 Engr. I Drawing EG 104 Descrip. Geom. —— 2 EG 105 Engr. Drawing U 2 
Basic R Basic ROTC —— 1 Basic ROTC =} 
PE Physical Education | PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Economic I 5 AM 202 —— History 3 PO 209 Intr. to Am. Govt. —5 
IE 201 Indus. Admin. _ 3 EC 274 Bus. Econ. tSP 202 App. Oral Comm. — 3 
AM 201 Elem. Acronaut. 5 Statistics LT . — § ACF 215 Fund Gen, & 
PS 205 Intr. Physics — 5 PS 206 Intr. Physics 5 Accounting a'D 
Basic ROTC |. Js 2004 Computer Program | _§ PG 211 Psychology I 5 
Bele ROT pees «|S RU, — — , 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AM 511 Propul. Fund. _ 5 AM 312 Guidance & AM 409 Aerospace 
MN 341 Business Law — — Cootrol Fund. 5 Legislation — 
AM 305 Aviation 2 $04 Technical Writ. _..5 IE $20 Engr: Economy —_4 
—— —* nee 802 Prod. Control Tech..8 MN 510 Prin. of Met. _5 
TE 316 Electronic Data LE 310 Motion & Time AM 337 Air Transport — 5 
Processing Sys. a Study 45 
SENIOR YEAR 
PG 461 Indus. Psychol, 5 AMM7 Airline Oper, 5 AM 402 Acrospace Veh. 
AM 416 yt reh at. — MN 442 Personnel Mgt. — 8 Ce | 
Technical Elective = 5 »=- Technical Elective === 5S EC 445 — Relations 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective 4 ‘*Hum.-Soc, Elective — 8 
MN 380 ee Mgt. 5 





AM 401 a 
Technical Elective _______.5 
Total — 207 quarter hours 


* hours of Advanced ROTC may be auhatituted for SP 202 (3 hrs.) and three additional 
—— Humanistic-Social Electives, or 6 hours of Humanistic-Social Electives, 


—— 146 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Technical Electives must be 
—— he Department Head. 


Department of Chemical Engineering 


The rapidly growing chemical industry in the southern region, and more 
particularly in Alabama, is providing exceptional opportunities for chemical 
engineering graduates to obtain employment in familiar surroundings and to 
contribute to the economy and well-being of the state. 


Simply stated, the chemical engineer is responsible for producing a chemical 
product, This may be an individual compound such as an acid, a base or a gas 
or it may be an industrial product such as paper, synthetic fibers, polymers, 
fertilizers, various agricultural chemicals, petro-chemicals or petroleum products. 


The program leading to the bachelor’s degree in chemical engineering con- 
sists almost entirely of broad scientific and engineering principles which have 
numerous applications in the chemical and related industries. Those students 
who elect to continue their education through one or more advanced degrees 
are qualified for better positions and often make more rapid progress than 
those with only the bachelor’s degree. 

The broad university training provided, when supplemented by professional 
experience, enables graduates to qualify for positions as engineers in production, 
research and development, sales engineering, plant design and management. 

The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular 
and the co-operative plan. See the Co-operative Education program. 
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Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CN) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third —— 
CH 111 Gen. Shemetry CU II2 Gen. Chemist _.. 5 CH 113 Gen. C i Or ae 
Mii 161 An. Geom. & Cal. ._5 MH 162 An. Geom. & 1. 5 MH 165 An. Geom. & l 5 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. ——3 EH 103 English Comp. -3 
*EG 106 Graphical Met 2 *IL 100 Intr. to Manu- *HY 101 World History ——_5 
Basic QQQQGcGiKr facturing. Prot. ——.. 3 Bake ROTC, ...._._.__—____] 
Pr Physical Education —1 Basic ROTC — — —— 
PE Physical Education — 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CN 101 Chemical Engr. PS 221 General Physics 11 ~ 4 CN 200 Computer in 
a 1 CH 308 Organic Chem. ey, Chemical Engr. 4. 
ME 202 Engr. Materials MH 265 Diff. Equations —.. 3 CH $04 Organic Chem. 5 
Sci.- Structures — 3 HY 108 World History 8 MH 266 Linear Algebra 5 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 JE 211 Engr. Statistics I S PS 222 General Physics IT] 4 
PS 220 General Physics 1 4 Basic ROTC ES CN 300 Material & Energy 
HY 102 World History 3 Balances I 5 
Basic ROTC — Basic ROTC 1 
PE Physical Education —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CN 30! Material & Energy CH 408 Physical Chem. 5 CN 826 Energy Transport 5 
Balances IL . CN 302 Chem. Engr. Anal. —3 CN 590 Inte. to Chem. 
CH 407 Physical Chem. —_.. 5 CN 324 Momentum Engr. Thermo- 
MH 562 Engr. Math . 8 Transport —..__...__3 dynania —........3 
ME 205 Applied Me- ME 207 Strength of Tech. Elective — 
chanics-Statia —_._4 Materials 1 ___..___3 **Hum.-Soc. Elective . 5 
PS $20 Modern Physis 8 EE 262 Circuits 8 
SENIOR YEAR 
CN 424 Mass Transport _.._ 5 CN 401 Chem. Engr, CN 491 App. Kinetics 4 
CN 430 Analog Computation § Foonomics 2 CN 484 Chem, Engr. Design 4 
CN 490 Chem, Engr. CN 425 Stagewise CN 470 Seminar — PF 4 | 
ynamic 5 rations —, 2 Tech. Elective —— 5 


T = 
**Hum.-Soc, Elective _5 CN 432 Hey vanes **Hum.-Soc. Elective . 5 


— — 


4n0 tiecuvee·5 
Total — 208 quarter hours 


*May be taken in any sequence. 


**See page 146 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives, Six hours of Advanced ROTC 
may be substituted for six hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


CH 409 Physical Chemistry — 5 CN 450 Special Topics in Chem. 

CH 415 Polymer Technology — — Engineerin 

CN 440 Nuclear Engineering —— 5 CN 460 Intr. to Plastics —__..._ __ 
CN 475 Kinetics and Transformations —_ $ 





TBA 
$ 


— — 


Department of Civil Engineering 


Civil Engineering is an extremely broad professional field. The areas of 
interest may range from the behavior of thin shell structures to traffic flow 
theory, from hydraulics to the utilization of computers, from earth physics to 
microbiology, from the psychology of automobile driver behavior to water re 
sources. Civil engineering problems involve the physical, mathematical, life, 
earth, social, political, communications, and engineering sciences. Civil engi- 
neering projects involve many other professional areas, including architecture, 
law, public health, economics, management, sociology, finance, and other 
branches of engineering. The scope and complexity of the field, and its degree 
of involvement with other fields, has increased rapidly with the development 
of modern science and technology and with the growth of population and 
national economies. 
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The Civil Engineering curriculum provides a background in mathematics 
and the physical sciences, in humanistic-social studies, and in the engineering 
sciences and the interrelated subdisciplines of civil engineering. Technical elec 
tives permit the undergraduate limited specialization in an area of civil engi- 
neering such as transportation, environmental, hydraulics, soils, construction, or 
structural engineering. 


The civil engineer plays an essential role in the realization of some of the 
most basic goals, objectives, and needs of society. These relate to man’s need 
for shelter, mobility, water, air, and productive land — the environment in 
which he lives and works. 


Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 146) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 














First Querter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cale. 5 MH 265 Diff. Equations —...5 EC 200 Economic: — 5 
ME 205 Statics World History — 8 HY 108 World History — 38 
ME 202 Mtls. Science —3§ CE 202 Intr, to Computer ME 321 Dynamics I — 
PS 221 General Physics II _.4 Methods in Civil CE MOL Transform Methods 
CE 200 Intr. To Civil Engr. ! Enginéecring —— in Engineering 
Basic ROTC ——— JS—s«*GCE.-- 21. Surveying ed | ae — 
PS 222 General Physics Il. 4 Basic ROTC _ 11 
Basic ROTC __ =— 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 262 Circuits — —3 MEMO Fluid Mechanics 1 3 CE 580 Theo. of Struc. Il — 5 
ME 207 ——— Matls 1 3 EE 278 Elec. Devices = =8 CE 308 iy” 
CE 520 ele of Transp. CE 304 Theo, of Struc. I 5 *Hum,-Soc. Elective _ 8 
—— 5 IE Qt Engr, Statistics I 3 CE 418 Soil Mechanics — 5 
ME Ol —S— I 4 CE 514 Photogeology 5 
PS 320 Mod. Physics for 
wt 
SENIOR YEAR 
CE 404 Structural Analysis 4 CE 488 Civil Engr. Design 1.3 CE 489 Civil En 
CE 305 Water Suppl CE 405 Water and Waste tay 5 
and Disposal — 5 Treatment *Hum,-Soc. Elective 9 
Tech, Elective — SCE 408 Engr, F'dations — 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective _.._..3 Tech. E J ———— 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*See page 146 for the eclection of Humanistic-Social Electives, 
Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 














CE 400 Advanced Surveying — Mapping — 5 CE 495 Discrete —— Methede5 
CE 407 Municipal Kagingen ___._——§ CN 430 Analog mia 
CE 409 Environmen Healthy — 5 CN 440 Serie —— — 5 
CE 410 How Ia Open Enginecring PAA EE 381 — ars ice’ 4 
CE 411 Flo Open Channels — EE 446 Analog Compu ees 
CE 412 H et ME 304 Enginecring Materials Science — 
CE 415 Hdrautte a EEE PIttOG +a. —— 
CE 414 Structural Stee) —— —— 4 “Bien 3 eee ee 
CE 415 Construction Planning ~. — ME 335 ——— Materials Science — 
CE 416 Reinforced Concrete and Physical Metallu _— 4 
Prestseesea. Conctitie. — MH 408 Engineering Mat tics Il - 5 
CE 419 Municipal Engineering 11 — MH 405 Matrix Theory and Applications 5 
CE 420 Sanitary Enginecring Laboratory — 5 MH 406 Elementary Partial Differential 
CE 421 Water Resources Engineering 5 Equations — 5 
CE 423 Similitude in Enginecring —— $ MH 460 Intr. to Numerical Analy: Analysis 5 
9 SW AU eee MH 461 Numerical Matrix Analysis — —5 
CE 425 Soil Stabilization ——— — PS 401 Theoretical Physics 1 — Mechanics — 5 
CE 490 Special Problems <i PS 402 Theoretical Physics 11 — Mechanics | 5 
CE 492 Linear Optimization Methods 5 PS 405 Nuclear Physics =—'. 
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Department of Electrical Engineering 


The curriculum in Electrical Engineering keeps pace with significant de- 
velopments in science and technology; provides an educational preparation that 
assures maximum rate of progress in the engineering profession; and does this 
within the framework of a sound and extensive humanistic social program. 


The Electrical Engineering curriculum is organized around four basic areas 
of study. These areas provide a firm background in the basic concepts required 
for all Electrical Engineering students. They are (1) Circuit Analysis, (2) Elec 
tronics and Communication, (3) Energy Conversion and Transmission, and 
(4) Electromagnetic Fields. Courses in automatic control and logic and com- 
puting systems are also required. In addition, the senior year of the curriculum 
is arranged so that a student, through his choice of technical electives, can 
concentrate on topics of individual interest. Included in these specialized topics 
are closed-loop control systems, analog and digital computers, generation and 
transmission of electrical power, advanced communications systems, solid state 
electronics, and network synthesis. 


Many required courses have associated laboratories, in order to keep the 
student in maximum contact with the realities of the practice of engineering. 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering (EE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engincering Curriculum, Page 146) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
irst Quarter 


F 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. —5 MH 265 ee tn 5 MH 562 — mg argc al 
PS 221 General Phys. If — 4 PS 222 General Phys ia =4 IF 21) Engr. Statistis I — 8 














HY 102 World History _.... 3 HY 103 World History ._._.3 EE 273 en arn Devices —5 
ME 202 Eng. — * ME 205 Appl. Mech.—Statics _4 ME $2! D ge I — 
Meese ON a ——— um.,-Soc. Elective $ 
IE 205 Come 7 Info. Sys. _3 Basic Basic ROTC ee SSeS 
fae RETO — =. ] 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 361 Network Analysis 5 EE 362 Linear Systems _._. 5 EE 475 Electronics I] 5 
EE 38! Electromag. ices_4 EE 372 Electronics I - FE 383 Electromech. Energy 
EE 391 Electromag. I 4 EE 392 srceaspanee: 2 E Conversion — —4 
ME 301 Thermodynamics I 4 EE 522 —— ck puting — EE 395 Clg roe 1, ee 
ngr ence 
° Hum. Soc. Elective.3 0 ae 
SENIOR YEAR 
EE 471 Comm. Theory 5 EE 412 Elect. . of Math 5 EE 413 Phys. Electronica — 5 
PS 320 Mod. Phy. for Engr... 3S EE 452 Auto Feedback Tech. Elective _..._ 38 
Engr. Science Control Sys. 5 *Hum.-Soc. Electives 6 
Elective Fp RF Tech. Elective —... 3 +Free Electives ⸗)ꝰ 6 
Tech. Elective _..._3 *Hum.-Soc. Electives 6 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective 3 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for the six bours of Free Electives. 
*See page 146 for the selection of Humaniatic-Social Electives, 


SUGGESTED ENGINEERING SCIENCE ELECTIVES 


In addition to the courses listed below, other subjects may be used as engineering science 
electives upon approval of the Head of the Department. 


EE 324 Digital Systems See F Analog Computers . 
EE 424 Computer Applications in E $05 Information Decision SS. 
Electrical Engineering —— —8 ME 207 Strength of Materials I 


EE 425 Computer Organization — M S40 Fluid Mechanics T — — 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the courses listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives 


upon approval of the Head of the Department. 


EE 324 Digital Systems = — 5 
EE 424 Computer Applications in 
Electrical Enginecring — 3 











IE 325-6 En sag Economica 
Analysis I-l 


-5 
TE 416-7 Operations Analysis HL-fV — 8.8 





EE 425 Computer Organization — ME 207 Strength of Materials T —— 
EE 446 Analog Computers —__ 3 ME 340 Fluid” ONE 
EE 447 Magnetic Devices . 5 ME 40 Statistical Thermodynamics 8 
EE. 454 Introduction to Modern ME 402 Intr. to —— Systems ——— 
Control Theary — — _— —— Ss ME 421 Heat Transf ee 
EE 455 Automatic Control Instrumentation — 3 ME 422 Transport i —— 
EE 464 Inter. Network Synthesis eS MH 220-1-2 Intr. to Analysis I-1TI- It BES 
EE 465 Advanced Circuit Analysis = MH 266 Topics in Linear Algebra —— 3 
EE 473 Communication Systems 3 MH 401 The Calculus of Vector Functions — 3 
EE 474 Solid State Electronics — MH 405 Engineering Mathematics If — — 
EE 485 Power Systems Enginecring 4 MH 405 Matrix Theery and Applications 5 
EE 486 Direct Energy Convenion = MH 460 Introduction to Numerical Analysis — 5 
EE 494 Electromagnetic Propagation — — MH 461 Numerical Matrix Analysis — 5 
EF 495 Microwaves CORPS 805 Inte. to. Modern Physic = 5 
E 496 Antennas 3 PS 401-2-3 Theoretical Physics I-TI- Til .. 5-5-5 
IE 312-3 Engineering Statistics I-11 — 53-3 PS 404 Thermodynamics — eS 
Ik 314-5 Operations Analysis L411 = 53 PS 415 fate. 1 Quantum Mechanic | 5 
PS 455 Iatr. to Solid State Physica — — 


Department of Industrial Engineering 


The curriculum in Industrial Engineering prepares one for employment in 
the design, operation, and control of systems involving men, machines, and 
materials. Emphasis is placed upon those areas of academic education which 
are fundamental and pertinent to production and manufacturing; however, the 
factfinding and analysis approach of Industrial Engineering is applicable to 
almost any business or service enterprise. 


To provide the scientific base required for Industrial Engineering, the stu- 
dent takes sequences of courses in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and engineer- 
ing science. Part of the engineering science courses are offered through an 
elective-option arrangement. This base is utilized and reinforced by additional 
quantitative courses such as engineering statistics, computer programming, linear 
programming, simulation, and operations research. The economic and human 
aspects of Industrial Engineering are also recognized through appropriate sub. 
jects. Application of this fundamental knowledge is made in courses such as 
production control, budget control, and operations and facilities design. 


The philosophy of the Department of Industrial Engineering is to train 
the student to recognize and solve industrial problems with the most efficient 
tools available. To the extent possible, this curriculum provides and demon- 
strates by application the fundamental principles and techniques of Industrial 
Engineering. 


Curriculum in Industrial Engineering (TE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 146) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quarter 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. 
PS 221 Gen. Physics U 


Third Querter 
ACF 215 Gen. k& Cost Acc. 5 
Equations 5 LE 205 Com. & Info. Sys. 


Second Quorter 
PS 222 Gen. Physics HI 4 
MH 265 Diff. 


— te de 





5 

HY 102 World History —— — HY 103 World History _..._. 3 IE 21! Engr. Stat. I 8 

JE 202 J Processes _ ME 202 EMS-Structure _..._. 8 ME5321 App. Mch. Dynam.. 4 
Kasic ROTC ME 205 + APP: Mech. Star. 4 EE 262 Circuis — — 

Basic Cc = 1 Basic ROTC ! 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ME 207 Stren. of Mat. I 5 IE 305 Info-Decis. Sys. 5 IE 326 Eng. Eco. Anal. 115 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology —.3 IE 313 Engr. Stat. Hi}. 3_ EE 381 Elec. Devices 4 
1€ 512 Engr, Stat. J} $ TIE 814 T Anal. f§ 3 IE 315 a part Anal. U . 5 
1E 825 Engr. Eco. Anal. [..3 MH 266 Linear Algebra —...3 IE 318 Work Design I 5 
EE 275 Elec, Devices $3 PG $21 Exp. Psych. IT: IE 363 Man-Mach, Sys. I _.$ 
*Hum,-Soc. Elective _3 Perception .__.__ 4 tEngr. Sci, Elective 5 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
ME 80) Thermodynam. I —.4 JF 417 Oper, Anal. TV 8 PS 320 Modern Physics $ 
TE 414 Engr, Stac, Uf 5S IE 424 Prod. Cont. Fund. 8 IE 428 Oper. & Fac. Des. 11 5 
IF 416 “spit Anal. HI. 8 JE 427 Ope: & Fac. Des. 15 IK 429 fp Cont. Sys. Des. 3 
IE 419 Work Design 11 — 3 tEngr. Sci. Elective _6 tEnegr. Sci. Elective % 
LE 426 Ind. Bud. Cont. — 38 *Hum.-Soc, Elective_ 3 *Hum.-Soc. Elective. 3 


Total — 208 quarter hours 


*See page 146 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Six hours of Advanced ROTC 
may be substituted for six hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


won Engineering Science Elective —— must be selected from a list of such sequences 

which is available in the Office of the ariment Head. Of this, one course may be selected 

ae junior or senior level Industrial Engineering, Mathematics or Physics courses with Department 
cad approval. 


Department of Mechanical Engineering 


Students who complete the curriculum in Mechanical Engineering have a 
broad field from which to select their life's work. Industrial positions in manu- 
facturing, marketing, maintenance, and design are available to graduate me- 
chanical engineers in a large variety of companies which produce mechanical, 
chemical, electrical, aerospace, nautical, and petroleum products. In addition, 
the graduate is prepared by his college training, when supplemented by experi- 
ence and practical training, to specialize in management or in engineering serv- 
ices, such as consulting and sales. The curriculum also is suitable for students 
intending to enter the fields of engineering education and research. Jt is an 
excellent base for further study at the graduate level in this and allied fields. 


The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. The basic engineering science fieles of engi 
neering mechanics, materials science, thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, and heat 
and mass transfer are covered in depth to provide the student with understand- 
ing and with the ability to solve problems in these areas. In addition, profes- 
sional training is given in combustion engines, including gas turbines and 
rockets, power plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, atitomatic controls, turbo- 
machinery and machine design. A series of courses in electrical theory and 
electronics is also included to equip the graduate with needed fundamental 
knowledge in this rapidly expanding field. 

Modern design courses at senior level, employing both the case study and 
the individual project techniques, provide an opportunity for the student to 
solve typical engineering problems, requiring the development of skill and 
co-operation in creative design and optimization and in the use of analysis 
and synthesis. 


Humanistic-social subjects are required to give the student breadth and to 
add to his general education. 


Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum to 
enable students to specialize to a limited extent, Students intending to under- 
take graduate studies may take additional mathematics in lieu of certain pro: 
fessional technical electives. 
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Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 146) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 














First t Second rter Third Quarter 
PS 22) General Physics II 4 ME 202 Engr. Materials EE 262 Circuis. ___._______§ 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. —5 Science—Structure __ 38 ME 316 Strength of 
ME 205 Applied Mechania— ME 207 Strength of Materials If — 
eee Materials I... 8S) «=ME321 Dynamic I 4 
“HY 102 World History —: PS 222 General Physics IJ] 4 ME 308 Computation Lab. — 2 
Basic ROTC CY «103 World History _... 8 MH 266 Topics in Linear 
MH 265 Linear Differential nape f= —— 
Equations _.... — $8 ME309 Matcrials Testing 
ME 210 Engineering Method _! Laboratory —..___! 
Bite ROT nee ! Bee ROTO — ——— 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ME $22 mics IT A ME 304 Engr. Materials ME 355 Engr. Materials 
ME 501 T ynamics | 4 Science—Properties — § Science-Metallurgy 4 
MH 362 Engr, Math I 8 ~=-ME “2 Thermodynamics I1_8 ME 30% Thermodynamics 111.5 
EE 275 Electronic Devices _.$ EE $81 Electromag. Dev. 4 PS 320 Modern Physics 
tSP 202 App. Oral Comm. —§8 ME 340 Fluid Mechanics I _3 for Engineers _ 3 
ME $25 Dynamic of ME S41 Fluid Mechanics T1 4 
Machines 4 ME3)2 Measurements Lab. — 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
ME 421 Heat Transfer — 4 ME 415 Thermodynamics of ME 451 Advanced Projects 5 
ME 439 Mech, Engr. Power Systems ME 420 Thermal Systems 
Design I — ME440 Mech. Engr. Laboratory —— 
ME 427 Dynamic of Design 1] —_____§ *Hum.-Soc. Elective _9 
Physical Sys, —4 ME422 Transport Technical Elective —4 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective 5 Processes __. ____§ 
Technical Elective 3 *Hum.-Soc. Elective _6 


Technical Elective 38 
Total — 210 quarter hours 


tSix hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 202 (5 hrs.) and three additional 
hours approved by the Department Head. 


*See page 146 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 











CE 304 Theory of Structures [ = Ss) ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration — 4 
CE 305 Water Supply and Disposal Systems _5 ME 432 Automatic Controls CSS 
CE 402 Statistically Indeterminate Structures — 5 ME 436 Engineering Materials Science— 

CE 404 Reinf OOCNEG — — Ferrous Mei⸗a lurr — — 
CN 440 Nuclear Enineering 5 ME 437 Engineering Materials Science— 

EE $22 Logic and Computing Systems 5 on-Ferrous Metallurgy — — 
EF 391 Electromagnetics IT Ss ME 458 Residual Stresses in Metals ss 4 
TE 315 Operational Analysis If = 6§ #ME44I Engineering Systems _. = 4 
TE $26 Engineering Economic Analysis If _ $ ME 443 Photoelastic Stress and Strain 

IL 450 Engineeri Metrology: —_____. 3 .§ SS 
ME 401 Statistical rmodynamics —. MIX 450 Special Problems — — —— 
ME 402 Intr. to Optimal Stem 3 MH 401 The Calculus of Vector Functions ___ 3 
ME 414 Turbomachines — 4 MH 4053 Engineering Mathematias 1 5 
ME 425 Gas and Steam Turbines 4 PS 413 Intr. to X-Ray Crystallography —— 5 


Materials Engineering 


The curriculum in Materials Engineering is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering of the School of Engineering. It is an inter- 
disciplinary curriculum conducted co-operatively by academic departments of 
the School of Engineering and the School of Arts and Sciences through a faculty 
Materials Engineering Curriculum Committee. 


Materials Engineering includes both the design of materials and materials 
processes to meet specific needs. Materials Engineers are employed in the basic 
metallurgical, ceramics, plastics, electronics, aerospace, mechanical, process, 
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chemical, and nuclear power industries. The profession of Materials Engineer- 
ing is a modern out-growth of the older professions of metallurgical, ceramic, 
and plastics engineering. It represents a unification of basic principles and 
experience in materials design to meet the expanding current needs for indus- 
trial materials. Every aspect of industrial and technological progress depends 
upon proper materials design and application. 

The curriculum in Materials Engineering is planned to provide the neces- 
sary foundation in the humanities, basic sciences, engineering sciences, and 
particularly in the science of the relationship of structure to properties. The 
curriculum will prepare the engineer for professional practice or graduate study. 
Today, many materials engineers occupy key positions in industry, government, 
research and education. 


The courses in Materials Engineering include the subjects of ceramic, 
metallic, and plastic materials design with the emphasis placed upon the struc- 
ture of each type and its influence on the properties and performance in service. 
Fundamental relationships are emphasized to prepare the engincer to effectively 
meet modern design challenges that will be encountered. The equipment avail- 
able is comprehensive and modern and includes metallurgical microscopes, 
X-ray diffraction and radiographic facilities, an electron microscope, and a 
variety of types of chemical and mechanical processing and testing machines. 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 146) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Querter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 265 Linear Differential MH 266 Topica in Linear 
PS 221 Gen. Physio I] — 4 Equatian — Algebra —— 
ME 205 Applied Mechania— PS 222 Gen, Physica ITI] — 4 CH 407 Physical Chem. — 5 
Satis —. 4 ME 202 Engr. Materials ME %04 Engr. Materials 
HY 102 World History __ 3 tructure Science—Properties — 5 
Basic ROTC OS ME 207 Strength ME 32] Dynamics I ss 4 
Materials I 5S ME 309 Materials Testing 
HY 108 World History _.._ 3 La a — — 
Basic ROTC RE i i 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 408 Physical Chem. _.. 5 9=-ME 301 Thermodynamics I _4 ME 42] Heat Transfer _ 4 
ME 535 Engr. Materials ME 356 Physical Analysis ME 338 Phase Diagrams — 4 
Science—Physical of Materiale 1 ..W 4 «= ME 487 Engr. Materials 
Metall — — ME486 Engr. Matesials | Science—Non-ferrous 
CN 460 Intr. to Plastics —s 9 Science—Ferrous Metallurgy —. ss 
ME 308 Computation Lab. —_ Metallurgy ......., EE 262 Circuits SS 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective. 3 ME 3512 Measurements Lab. — 8 Technical Elective _5 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective —5 
SENIOR YEAR 


PS 320 Modern Physica for 
—— a 

CH 415 Polymer Tech. 4 

ME 448 Incr. to Ceramics — 3 

EE 273 Electronic Devices —_3 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective 5 





PS 413 Intr. to X-Ray 





Pp 5 
CN 475 Rate Processes in 
EE 38} — os ee 
c 
Deke 6 
+SP 202 App. Oral Comm, — 3 
Technical Elective —5 


ME 446 Advanced Physical 
Metallurgy- 


ry mrad 

ME 451 Advanced Proj. — 3 
Technical Elective — 5 
*Hum,-Soc, Elective 6 


Total — 206 quarter hours 


tSix hours of Advanced ROTC moe | be substituted for SP 202 (3 hrs.) and three additional 
hours approved by the Department Head. 
*See page 146 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


NOTE: The vence CH 111 and CH 112 may be substituted for the sequence CH 105/CH 1035L 
and CH 104/CH 104L. 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 








CH 207 Organic Chemistry —. St eS PS 300 Intermediate Electricity and 

CH 410 Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry ___ 5 Magnetism I — EE 
EE 412 Electrical Properties of Materials $3 es Bt Oo pe — | 
EF 413 Physical Electronics — PS Applied Spect See 
GE SO! Mineral I — —— PS 414 Electron Optics and Microsc ee © 
ME 337 Physical Analysis of Materials Il 4 PS 415 Intermediate Modern Physics I 5 
ME. 438 Residual Stresses in Metals 8 PS 4535 Intr. to Solid State Physics 5 
ME 448 Photoctastic Suess & Strain Analysis $ TE 305 Fiber Technology —... — 
ME 447 —— Physical Metallurgy— TE 424 Man-Made Fibers ——— 

SO at ——— = 





Department of Textile Engineering 


The Department of Textile Engineering is equipped with full-size machin- 
ery of a complete textile mill for the manufacture of a wide variety of fabrics 
from the processing of the raw material to the weaving of the finished product. 
Included are laboratories for bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and the physical and 
chemical testing of fibers and fabrics. 

The textile industry is the largest industry in Alabama, comprising more 
than 25 per cent of the total industrial working force in the State. The greater 
portion of the textile industry, making yarn on the cotton system, is located in 
the South and Southeast. In the Southern Region alone, there are some 1500 
plants which process cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, and paper and an almost un- 
limited number of finished products. The industry is growing rapidly in all 
branches. 

The size and diversity of the textile and allied industries, including manu 
facturers of textile machinery and equipment, chemicals and dyestuffs, research 
laboratories, textile supply and sales houses, afford unusual opportunities for 
college-trained men and women. New fields of employment are opening in 
research and development and in the process of new fibers. The need for col- 
lege graduates in textile engineering has never been greater than at the present 
time, nor is the demand likely to be met within the next several years. 


The Department of Textile Engineering offers three curricula to prepare 
students for all areas of the industry. The Textile courses in these curricula 
are combined with courses offered by other departments of the University to 
provide basic instruction in the fundamental sciences, engineering, technology 
and humanistic-social studies. The three curricula are: 


Textile Engineering. — The curriculum in Textile Engineering trains men 
and women in the basic engineering sciences. It includes basic engineering 
sciences, humanistic-social studies, and textile subjects needed for a basic under- 
standing of the textile industry, It prepares students for graduate study and 
careers in textile research, engineering, production and management in the 
textile industry as well as in other allied industries, such as the manufacture 
of textile machinery and man-made fibers. 


Textile Chemistry, — The curriculum in Textile Chemistry trains students 
in the chemistry of natural and man-made fibers and in the theory and practice 
of textile dyeing and finishing. It prepares students for graduate work and 


careers as chemists and dyers in the textile, man-made fibers, dyestuff and other 
allied industries. 


Textile Management. — The curriculum in Textile Management prepares 
the student for production, administrative and managerial positions in the 
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textile and allied industries. Emphasis is placed on production and operational! 
functions and the humanistic-social studies with the inclusion of textile subjects. 
Students are permitted in their junior and senior years to major in production, 
sales, or design according to their interests and professional needs. 

The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of Textile 
Engineering by assisting worthy young men and women to obtain a college 
education through the Co-operative Education Program, which is described on 
page 44 of this catalog. 

The Department of Textile Enginecring is organized and equipped to 
conduct applied and fundamental research. In cooperation with the Auburn 
Research Foundation, the Engineering Experiment Station, and other depart- 
ments of the University, the department serves the textile industry of the region 
through the full utilization of its facilities. 


Curriculum in Textile Engineering (TE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 146) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quorter Third Querter 
TE 210 Fiber Process sss Ss TEs «101 Intr. Textiles — 1s TE 220 Weav. & Des. 1 5 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 MH 265 Linear Dif. Eq. 3 ME 205 App. Mech. Statics — 4 
HY 102 World History —3 HY 108 World Hist — 9 ME 202 EMS-Structurs —— 58 
PS 221 Gen, Physis 1 4 PS 222 Gen. Phys. I 4 +¢SP 202 App. Oral Comm. — $% 
Basic ROTC —I TREVn Mill. J a eS 1) ee 1 
Rates ae ee 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ME 207 Stren, Mirls, 1 =  8)|—- ME 321 Dynamics I — _4 ME %40 Fluid Mech. I 5 
EE 262 Circuits . — 8~Ss EE 2738 Elec. Devices... 8 EE $81 Elecmag, D, —.__$ 
TE 307 Bleach. & Dyeing __.5 TE 320 Weav. & Des. IT 5 TE 324 Phy. Testing 5 
TE 325 Text. Qual. Cont. 2 PS 320 Mod. Phys./Engm. —3 TE 319 Chem. Testing _ 2 
ME 301 Thermodynamics I..4 JE 201 Ind. Admin. _. 8 IE 205 Com. & Info. Sys. 4 
SENIOR YEAR 
TE 405 Warp Prepara. . 5 TE 406 Text. Costin 5 TE 431 Fabric Analysis — 5 
tEH 304 Tech, Writing —... 5_—-—- TE. 905 Fiber Techno S$ TE 412 Text. Mgt. 5 
EC 200 Gen. Economics _.._ 5 ss PG «211 Gen. Psychology _..53 TE 424 Man-Made Fibers 5 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective .5 Technical Elective — 5 *Hum.-Soc, Elective . 5 
Technical Elective — 5 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


Six houcs of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 202 (5 hrs.) and EH S04 (5 hes.). 
*See page 146 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 
SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


MN 34! Business Law 5 IL 308 Gages & Measurements 5 
EC 402 American Industries — 5 TE 32! Weaving & Design HI —.  ...__ 5 
TE SO! Electronic Data Proc. 5 TE $22 Yarn Manufacturing U —— — 

5 TE 425 Man-Made Fibers I ee 


TE $10 Motion & Time Study — — 
TE 320 Engineering Economy _ ss SS 


Curriculum in Textile Chemistry (TC) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 











First Quarter Second Querter Third Quarter 
CH 11! Gen. Chem. . 5 CH 112 Gen. Chem. ———..5 CH 118 Gen. Chem. __ 5 
EH 10! English Comp. — EH 102 English Comp. _. 3 EH 108 English aie —se 
MH 160 Algebra & rig. . 5 MH 16! An. Geom, Cal. _5 MH 162 An, Geom. Cal. _ 5 
LY 101 Use of Library _.1 HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History $ 
wR IGE Vase, Tieesied . ot) \Bedie ROG vince | WONG ROL 25d 
Basic ROT 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education — 1 


Re pele ee 
Physical Education 1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
irst Quarter Second Queorter Third Querter 














CH 204 An —_-—'-»~Cs{CH 205 An. Chem. _& PO 209 Intr. Am. Govt. _—_ 5 
CH 204L An. Chem. Lab. _2 MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 PA 202 Ethics & Son. 5 
MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal. .5 TE 220 Weav. & Des. I ..5 TE 210 Fiber Process = 
HY 108 World History _. — 3—s—s Basic ROTC — ss — 
+SP 202 Oral Communica. — 5 OD ey aS 
Basic ROTC _ ett 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 205 Intr. Physic 5 PS 206 Intr. Physics _._.._5 CH 303 Organic Chem. 
TE 320 Weayv. & Des. 1... 5 7TE 507 Bleach. & —— .5 TE 3i7 <n jo & Finish, 5 
+EH %04 Technical Writ. S TE 21! Yarn Mfg. 5 TE 319 Chem. Testing 2 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology 3 *Hum.-Soc. — 5 Technical Elective 4 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 904 Organic Chem. — 5 CH 407 Physical Chem. _ 5 CH 408 Physical Chem. — 5 
TE 405 Warp Preparation _5 TE 417 Adv, Dvyein 5 TE 406 Textile Costing —_ 5 
TE 412 Textile Mat. — 3 TE 424 Man-Made Fibers 5 Technical Elective 5 
TE 324 Phys. Testing —_ 8 Technical Elective — 3 


Total — 205 quarter hours 
+Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 202 (3 hrs.) and EH 904 (5% hrs.), 
*See page 146 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 








CH 305 Organic Chemistry —.... ss SS ME 301 Thermodynamics I — — 
CH 404 Organic An. (Qual.) — SS MH —34 DEE.) CONGR <p criti 
CN 482 Proc. Dyn. & e8) — —— TE S32! SS 
CN 460 Intr. to Plastio SS E 822 oo MOG Th tae eee G6 
1E 204 Computer Program TE 418 . Weav. k Da. —_______._._._.._ 2 
OR RD ee, TE 425 ved Made Fibers II _. 5 
fE 820 Enginecring Economy —... ss — — 
ME S07 6 Wee ee 


Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quorter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
EH 101 English Comp. —... 3_—_— EH 102 English —— — 8 EH 103 English Comp, ._£™—3 
HY 101 World History _ $8 HY 102 World History _. 5 HY 108 World History _ 3 
MH 160 Intr. Col. Math. .. 5's MH 161 An. — & Cal _5 CH 20! Chem. Science —_5 
TE 101 Intr. Textiles 1 PA 202 Ethics & Soc. PG 211 Intr. Psy. 1 ——— 
EG 102 Engr. Drawing —... 2. s Basic ROTC J 14100 Mach. Tool Lab. _} 
Basic ROTC Set A Physical Education _1 Basic ROTC — — — 
PE Physical Education — 1 PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

















EC 200 Gen. Economics _ 5 EC 202 Economics I 5 ACF 215 Fund. Acctng. — 
IE 201 Ind. Admin. 5 PS 204 Survey Physia — 5 PO 209 Intr. Am. Gow. ——5 
TE 210 Fiber Process __ 5 TE 220 Weav ign — rn Mfg. I 5 
TE 805 Fiber Technology — ee! Uy aa ẽ Cc Sa 
Basic ROTC —__ 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 274 Bus. & Eco. Stat. 1. 5 JIE 30l a Data Proc. — 5 MT 331 Marketing —— 5 
TE %07 Bleach. & ing __5 TE 320 Weav. & Des. 115 TE 317 ing & Finish. —5 
TE 8322 Yarn Mfg. 1s 5S—sC TEs S24 Phys. Testing 3 TE 32] Weav. & Des. III 5 
TE 319 Chem. Testing —._.__ 2 tEH 304 Technical Wat —_..$§ TE 325 Tex. Qual Cont. —2 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 445 Indus. Relat. 5 )«=60>MN 442 Personnel Meat. 5 TE 424 Man-Made Fibers 5 
*SP 202 Oral Communicat. _5 ‘TE 405 Warp Prepara. 5 TE 412 Textile Mgt. — 
TE 406 Text. Costin 5 Technical Elective _5 TE 431 Fabric Analysis _ 3 
Technical Elective _ 5 *Hum.-Soc. Elective 8 TE 418 —— . Weav. & Des. 2 


cal Elective —5 
Total — 204 quarter hours 


+Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 202 (5 hrs.) and EH 304 (5 hrs.). 
*See page 146 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


ACF 212 —— * Acctng. — — L 310 Motion and Time Stuldd 5 
MN 341 Business La eS IE 820 Enginecring Economy ——— 5 
ACF 3861 Principles ~ Bus. Finance _ 5 IL 308 G and Measurements 3 
MN 480 Bus. Pol. & Admin. SS ie 0— — ustrial Psychology —.... — 





HE 415 History of Textiles ss — 1—7 Aarne a 24 SS 
IE 302 Prod. Cont. Techniques — — TE 425 Man-Made — — — 5 


— - 2 


School of Home Economics 


Norma H. Compton, Dean 


OME ECONOMICS at Auburn University is a professional program with 
H its roots in the arts, sciences and humanities. Areas of specialization are 
concerned with all aspects of environment, health and human development. 
Home Economics is a complex of studies serving many purposes — broad 
liberal education for the unknown future, preparation for professional careers, 
and a background for home and family living. A basic core of subjects in 
liberal education is required of all undergraduate majors. All courses are open 
to both men and women students. 


With emphasis on both breadth of knowledge and its application to the 
solution of human problems, Home Economics offers professional or pre- 
professional preparation for an increasing variety of positions. The Home 
Economics degree enables graduates to earn above-average salaries. Numerous 
positions of leadership are offered to majors in education, business, industry, 
and government. 


Programs 


Programs of study leading to the Bachelor of Science degree can be planned 
within nine curricula in the School of Home Economics. These curricula are 
designed with flexibility to meet the needs of students with varying interests. 


Each student is assigned a faculty adviser under whose guidance a program 
is planned. 


The School of Home Economics includes the Departments of Consumer 
Affairs, Family and Child Development, and Nutrition and Foods. 


Department of Consumer Affairs 


The Department of Consumer Affairs focuses on man’s physical environ- 
ment and resources, including his personal interaction with this environment. 
The housing in which he lives, the home furnishings and equipment surround. 
ing him, the clothes he wears, and the beauty in his environment are all mat- 
ters of fundamental concern. 


Three majors are currently offered in this department: Clothing, Textiles 
and Related Art; Fashion Merchandising; Housing, Interior Furnishings, and 
Equipment. Students are trained to apply science and technology in evaluating 
consumer products. This training, in addition to providing better consumers, 
leads to careers for men and women in business or government positions serving 
consumers in fields such as fashion merchandising, textile design, textile science, 
and public utilities. 
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Clothing, Textiles and Related Art (CT) 


Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art is a professional option curriculum 
(consisting of three options), providing flexibility for preparation in specific 
areas of specialization based on students’ professional goals. Diversification 
within the major allows for application of knowledge in such varied fields as 
textile and apparel design, production and promotion; textile science; fashion 
journalism; consumer problems; and individual creativity. A unique inter- 
disciplinary potential is created by the existence on one campus — located 
within a textile area — of Clothing and Textiles, Textile Engineering, the 
Experiment Station for research and the Cooperative Extension Service for con 


sumer application. 


Curriculum in Clothing. Textiles and Related Art (CT) 
Options: Clothing, Textile Design, Textile Science 


First Querter 
EH 101 Eng. Comp. .._.___3 
HY 101 World History —___3 
MH 159 Precalculus 
Mathematics — 
CA 116 * for —— 


Living 
FCD 110 Contemp. 
Economics — 
Physical Education 1 


Home 


PE 
EH 258 Eng. Lit. 5 
PG 21) Psych. I . Ae 
EC 200 Economics |! —* 
FCD 117 Fam. & Human 
eee ee es 
Prof. Elective _..__.4 
PS 204 or 205 Physics — 5 
1M 315 Ag. Journaliam — $ 
Prof, Electives —5 
Professional 
Electives — 10 
Electives —. 8 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





Second Quarter 
EH 102 Eng. Comp. 3 
HY 102 World History — 5 


CH 105 Gen. Chem, —_ 4 
CH 103L. Gen. Chem. Lab. — 1 
CA 115 Clothing & Man. —_5 
LY 101 Use of Library — I! 
PE Physical Education — 1! 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 











EH 254 Ene. Git. —_._.....__3 
NF 119 Nutr. & Man. 3 
CA 225 Textile —_ 5 
CA 118 Housing for Man __5 
Prof, Elective 5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
VM 311 Bacteriology —— 5 
FCD 323 Management for 
OY — —— 
—__. . § 
CA 4315 Home Furnishings — 5 
SENIOR YEAR 


CA 415 History of Textiles 


or 
CA 425 History of Cost — 5 
Prof. Electives 18 


Total — 210 quarter hours 





Third Quarter 
EH 103 Eng. Comp. - 5 
HY 108 World History ____ 8 


CH 104 Gen. Chem, — — 
CH 1041. Gen. Chem. Lab. —_! 
CA 105 Fund. of Clo, _..__5 
PE Physical Education —1 


SY 201 Sociology —____5 
VM 210 Human Physio. ——..5 
SP 202 Spe. Oral Comm. —5 

Elective — — 5 





CA 345 Creative Crafts 
or 

CA 385 Creative Weaving — 5 
Prof, Electives 15 





CA 451 Man-Environment 
Relations 
Electives — 48 


CLOTHING OPTION - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


Family Clothing —— 
Garment Structures . 


Fashion Sketching 


Fashion Analysis = 
5 Clothing Design 

Costume Draping —— 
455 Flat Pattern Des. — 


Art for Everyday Liv. [2 — 


Mass Commitnic., Fam.-Cons. Serv. 


456 Comp. Meth. Apparel 7? — 


SY 





Wr Gt GF Ut OF us Ge Ue Ge — 


CA 490 Independent or Field Study —.___5 
PA 325 Aesthetic SS 
PG 550 Social Te aos of ee eee 
PG 46! Industrial Psychology — — 
SY 20% Cultural Anthropology —— — 
305 Culture & Personality —— —— 
SY S11 Technology & Social Change 
M 221 Beginning Newswriting 

M 42) Photo- Journalism 





— ° 





TEXTILE DESIGN OPTION - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


205 Family Clothing 
486 Rug Weaving — 

487 Adv. Pattern Weaving 
475 Creative Textile 





216 Art for Everyday Liv. I 


Design — 
476 Textile Printing ——— — 


— 


CA 477 Adv. Fabric Design —________-_3 
TE 418 Jacquard Weaving & Design — 


CA 435 Textile Testi 


— 


5 
CA 415 Hin. of Textiles 
CA 490 Independent of Field Study — — 
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Other Suggested Electives 


CA 475 Contemporary Home Furnishings —.5 CA 395 Clothing Design —..————__5 
CA 308 The Howse eH Homme Prodlens — ——— 
CA 425 Hist. of Costume — Eee 


TEXTILE SCIENCE OPTION ~ APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
(Minimum of 78 hours to be selected from the following courses) 


CA 455 Textile Testing Ee — 171—x Advanced ing — 
CA 475 Creative Textile Design .. 8 7TI A424 Man Made Fibers I - — — 
CA 483 Laundry Equip. & Care of Textiles — 5 TE 425 Man-Made Fibers 11 — — 











CA 49 Independent or Field Study 5. UGH 3. Ona Gls. 
TE 305 Fiber 3 CH 207 Organic Chem. ~ —— ee 
TE 307 Bleaching & Dyeing —— 5 CH 208 Organic Chen. —— _____5 
TE S17 Dyeing & Finishing — 5 PS 205 Intro. Physica — 5 
TE S19 Chem. Testing — — — 





PS 206 Intro, Physics er 
TE $24 Physical Testing — — ee BL BY SA eet | eee ee 


Students with other jalized professional goals in Clothing, Textiles and Related Art should 
plan an appropriate coordinated program of electives to provide needed knowledge and competence. 


Students interested in combining Clothing & Textiles with teacher certification, consult adviser 
for specific course requirements, 


All electives must be approved by the stuudent’s adviser. 


Fashion Merchandising (FM) 


Fashion Merchandising prepares majors for such positions as buyer or 
assistant buyer, comparison shopper, fashion stylist or coordinator, merchandise 
manager, fashion promoter, or owner-manager of a small store. Three months 
of retail training is included in the fashion merchandising curriculum. 


Curriculum in Fashion Merchandising (FM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 




















First Querter Second Quarter Third Querter 
EH 101 English Comp... 3 EH 102 English Comp... $___ EH_-:103 English Comp, bi) 
HY 101 World History 5 HY 102 World History 3 HY 105 World History 5 
MH 159 Precalculus Math. 5 CH 108 Chemistry _._. 4 CH 104 Chemistry —. 4 
CA 116 Art for Everyday CH 108L Chemistry Lab. —1 CH 104L Chemistry Lab. — 1 
Liv fo SSCA 5 Clothing & Man ——3 NF 119 Nutrition & Man. —_ 5 
FCD 110 Contemporary LY 101 Library Science — 1 FCD 257 Fam. & Human 
Hale 2.anceeted SE Physical Education —1 aa eee 
PE Physical Education — 1 PE Physical Education —! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 255 English Lit. - 5 EC 22 Economics II 5 ACF 211 Accounting — 5 
Ec Economics I — 5 CA 225 Textiles —_ 5 PS 204 Physio ——... 5 
CA 205 Family Clothing —_ 3 SY 201 Sociology —........ 5s PG 211 Psycho Sse 
VM 210 Physiology 34 115 Housing for Man 5 SP 202 App. Oral Comm. | 3 
as 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MT 531 Marketing ‘ 5 CA 325 Retailing —.. .5 CA $35 Retail Training __8 
CA 316 Fashion Analysis . FCD «$23 Met. for Modern Prof, Elective _ 5 
a 515 Agric, Journalism — 5 NE SSS * IE Ol Elec. Data Processing 5 
“A 226 Fash. Sketching —...5 VM 51) Bacterio ————.. 
CA 385 Creative Weaving —— 3 
EEE. 
SENIOR YEAR 
CA 416 Apparel Quality MT 432 Advertisi — S MT 455 Mktg. Problems — 5 
Evaluation we. CA 425 History Costume 5 CA 435 Textile Testing — 7 
CA 483 Eq. & Care of Tex. 5 CA 445 Fash. Merchandising 5 MT 433 Retail Store Mgt. 5 
lective — — §) CCA 451 ~Man-Environment Prof. Elective 3 
Prof. Elective _._£ 5 Relations —— 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


Fashion Institute of Technology One-Year Transfer Program 

Selected students in the Clothing, Textile Design, or Fashion Merchandis- 
ing curricula may apply for a special one year program during their junior 
year at the Fashion Institute of Technology in New York City. Arrangements 
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can be made to transfer the FIT credits to Auburn and to receive, in addition, 
the Associate in Applied Science degree from FIT. 


The support received by FIT from the Educational Foundation for the 
Fashion Industries and its unique location in mid-town Manhattan enable 
students to see the fashion industry in operation and to have their work evalu- 
ated by outstanding designers who lecture, demonstrate, and evaluate the 
finished products. Students in fashion buying and merchandising also partia- 
pate in a cooperative work-study program in the fashion industry. 


For further information, contact the Head of the Consumer Affairs De- 
partment, Auburn University. 


Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment (HEQ) 


The Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment program prepares stu- 
dents for positions with public utilities, manufacturers, retail dealers, research 
centers, governmental agencies, retail associations, and other business areas. 
This curriculum serves and prepares professional homemakers, those engaged 
in adult education and Cooperative Extension. Courses from this program 
may be elected by students in other curricula; examples include programs cen- 
tered on safety education, house structure, engineering and the applications of 
physics. 


Curriculum in Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment (HEQ) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 








First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FH 10) English Comp. - _3 EH 102 English Comp. —_.5 EH 105 English Comp. — 
CA 116 Art for Everyday CH 103 General Chemistry 4 CH 104 General Chemistry _ 4 
Liv. SSO CH s«0SL «Chemistry Lab. —.1 CH 104L Chemistry Lab, —.1 
MH 159 Precalculus Math _ 5 CA 115 Clothing and Man — 8 WHY 102 World History —_3 
FCD 110 Contemp. H. E 1 HY 101 World History _§ FCD 257 Family and Human 
NF 119 Nutrition and Man.3 CA 113 Housing and Man 5 J— 
LY 101 Use of Library __1 PE Physical Education _ 1! SP 202 App. Oral Comm, 5 
PE Physical Education — 1 PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 253 English Lit. —.- §-—- EH 254 English Lit. 8 EC 202 Economics 11 5 
HY 108 World History .___8 PG 212 Psycho Ir 8 CA 233 Home Eqtipment — 5 
VM 210 Human Physiology —5 PS 204 Foundations of SY 20! Inter. to Sociology 5 
PG 211 Psychology | _..___3 Physics ss SSCS 315 Agri. Journalism —— 3 
CA 225 Textiles _ sss 5 SCCXEC) 200 ~ Economics IT —___5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CA 303 The House— 5 04 3385 Lighting Equipment .3 CA 435 Food Equipment ——_5 
FCD 325 Mat. for Modern VM Sil General Prof. Electives —.._5 
Living 5 Bacteriology _._.___. 5__ CA 543 Int. Home 
MT 331 Marketing 5S CA 810 Mass Communic. in Poe 
CA 315 Home Furn. — - Family and Cons, MT 338 Salesmanship — 
ee | 
MT 432 Advertising ———___5 
SENIOR YEAR 
CA 453 The Cons. and CA 498 House Utility Core. 5 CA 485 Laundry Eq. and 
the Mkt. _. 53 FC 465 Family Economics — 5 Care of Textile 
Prof. Electives _..__.18 Electives —— 10 Articles — 





c — 
FCD 448 Home Management 


Residence = ae 
CA 43] Man-Environ. Rel. _2 
Electives —— 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT OPTION - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


NF 102 Food & Nutrition OR EEE 
NF 202 Meal Man 5 eee NF 358 Community & Fam. Health — — 
CA 425 Eq. & Housing Tech. — —— VM Sli Gen, Bacteriology —— 





www 
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INTERIOR FURNISHINGS OPTION - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


CA 216 Art for Everyday Liv. I SCC 445 Fash. Merchandising ——___ 
CA $25 Funda. Retailing 643 Contemp, Home Furnishings 2 
CA 345 Creative Crafts ae AR 360 Apprec. of Architecture — —— 
CA 385 Creative Wears —= AR 370 Space for Living ——— 
CA 415 History of Texti PA 325 Aesthetics — 


Department of Family and Child Development 


The Department of Family and Child Development is concerned with the 
processes of growth and development of the individual in his daily living from 
infancy to old age and with the creation of techniques for facilitating such 
development. Its primary mission is the promotion of self-fulfillment of in- 
dividuals and families through maximum utilization of material and human 
resources. 


Three majors are offered in this department: Family and Child Develop- 


ment, Home Management and Family Economics, and Family and Child Serv- 
ices, 


in be ve cee 





Family and Child Development (FCD) 


The major in Family and Child Development prepares men and women 
for professional work with families and individuals of all age levels, with chal- 
lenging careers in programs for young children and youth, family life educa- 
tion and business. Through the course, Internship in Agencies Serving Chil- 
dren, majors are provided supervised job experience related to their area of 
interest. 


Curriculum in Family and Child Development (FLE) 
Options: Family Relations, Child Development 
FRESHMAN YEAR 














First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. _$ EH 102 English Comp... 3 EH 103 English Comp. » | 
CA 116 Art for Everyday CA 115 Clothing for Man —.3 CA 115 Housing for Man 3 
| a BI 104 Bio. Human Affairs .5 FCD 257 Fam. & Human 
BI 101 Prin. of Biol 5 MH 100 Math. Insights =i ee 
NF {19 Nutrition and Man _3 PE Physical Education 1 PG 21) Psychology I ..3 
FCD 110 Contemp H. Ec. 1 Electives aie! »Oa Physical Education 1! 
LY 101 Library Science 1 Approved Elective — 5 
PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FCD 207 Prenatal and FCD 307 Growth & Dev. HY 108 World History - 3 
Infant Dev. — st of Child eS FCO 327 The Child in a 
HY 101 World History —... 8 HY 102 World History —— Culturally Disadv. 
Electives 40) «= S¥ «202 Sociology ——_______5 Family — 
Electives — Electives a 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD 417 Guidance of PG 330 Social Psycho 5 FCD 437 Teaching Methods 
Young Child. 3 FCD 323 Mana t for ——— Ed. 3 
FCD 417L Guidance of Mod. Liv. —— $ FCD 487L Teaching Methods 
Young Child. Lab. —2 Approved Elective — 10 Prepri. Ed. Lab. 2 
EC 200 Gen. Economia: — —5 U 400 Psy. Study of the 
Approved Elective * Community —__ } 
Electives —._.____.10 
SENIOR YEAR 
FCD 457 Family Relation- FCD 467 Parent Education _ 5 FCD 497 Internship in 
ships - 5 CA 451i Man-Environment enc 
oO) re | Relations — Child & Fam. 
Electives — 1] or 
Electives —__ mb) 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT OPTION - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 





AT 42 Elementary School Art 5 IED 472 Books for Young Children _ 4 

EED 105 Orientation . EN | MU $371 Introduction to Music — 4 

EED 104 Intro. to Lab. Experiences — MH 281 Elementary Mathematics (or 

FCD 208 Physical Health In Early Childhood _ 2 SD Ae erties 

FCD 308 Mental Health in Early Childhood — 3 SP 273 Group Problem Solving 

FCD 447 Directed Teaching Prepri. Education 5 Through Discussion —— 

FED 214 iy dinero ae Foundations of . SP 450 Principles of Speech Correction — 
— —— —— —— — 


Certification in Early Childhood Education may be obtained by taking the additional required 
courses offered for that major in Elementary Education. 


FAMILY RELATIONS OPTION ~- APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 





BI 104 Biology in — Affais sO FED 21S Hauman Development — — 86 
FCD 304 Home and Family Life _._ 3 PG 453 Personality — —— 
FCD 317 Adolescent and the Family — SP 275 Group Problem ‘Solving Through | 
FCD %57 The Aged and His Family — — pp epee ae 

FCD 437 Teaching Methods Prepri. Ed. ——. 5 


Cooperative Extension Service Option — See Page 168. 


Child Study Laboratories 


The Department of Family and Child Development provides three labora- 
tories for the study of child development and human relations, two nursery 
schools for children three to five years of age and a kindergarten for five-year 
olds. The nursery school meets from 9:00 a.m. to 12 noon. A hot lunch is 
served to the three-year olds. The kindergarten is in session from I to 4 p.m. 
Children admitted to the child study laboratories are selected from an appli- 
cation list. Applications may be placed with the Department of Family and 
Child Development when the child is 14 years old. Children are admitted on 
an early application basis and laboratory needs, 


Home Management and Family Economics (HME) 


The Home Management and Family Economics major is designed for stu- 
dents interested in a broad genera] education in home economics. Professional 
preparation is offered for positions in consumer economics, family economics, 
financial counseling, Cooperative Extension Service, home service and other 
areas of business, requiring a background in home management and social sci- 
ence, Valuable experience may be gained for graduate study. 


Curriculum in Home Management and Family Economics (HME) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Querter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
EH 101 English Comp. —_._ 38 EH 102 English Comp. CA 105 Fund. of Clothing 5 
CA 116 Art oa Everyday CA 115 Clothing a ‘Man EH 105 English Comp. — 3 


BI 101 Prin. Biology — 
BI ea of Biology 


FCD 257 Fam. & Human 


Livi 
MH 159 Soca lus Math of) —— 
BI 104 Bio. in Human 
Affairs 


— J 
NF er Nutrition and Man : 
<2 
1 





FCD 110 Contem. Home Ec.. 
LY 101 Use of Library or 
PE Physical Education CH 104 General Chemistry —4 


CH 103L. Chemistry Lab. —_. 
= CH 1041. Chemistry Lab. —_1 


3 

5 

4 

1 

CH 105 Genera) Chemistry : 
HY 101 World History 3 
a 








CA 115 Housing th Man _ HY 102 World History —_3 
PE Physical Education 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FCD 257 Family & Human EH 254 English Lit. = 8-—Ss— EC 1200 Economics I — ; 
Deve t S PS 204 Found. of Physio ..5 SY 201 Intr. to Sociology 

FH 253 English 0 ae, ON OIL ee oes Ee? LD; —— — 
VM 210 Human Physiology _5 NF 202 Meal Mana t _5 PG 212 Psychology 5 
HY 103 World History 3 SP 202 App. Oral m. 3 


HE 102 Foods and Nutrition_5 


First Quorter 
PCD 325 Met. for Modem 

oo ” 
FCD 307 Growth & Dev. 

of Child. .«— 5 
CA 355 Consumer Textiles 3 
1M S15 Agr. Journ. 

or 


221 Beg. News — —9 
CA $03 The House 


or 
493 House Util. Coré — 5 





CA 453 Cons. & the Mkt, — 5 

FCD 443 Home Met, 
Residence 5 
Eective —— 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


Second Quorter 
VM S11 Gen. Bacteriology ——5 
CA 333 Light. vuipment —— 
CA 348 Interior Home Prob. 5 
Elective 5 


SENIOR YEAR 


FCD 463 Family Economics — 5 
CA 438 Food Equipment —— 5 
Electives 7 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
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Third Querter 
CA 310 Mass Commun, in 
am. and Consumer 
Serv. 
MN 341 Business Law 


or 
CA 401 Ext. Org. & Methods 5 
U 400 Psy. Study of 
the Community —_5 
te Se a, 


FCD 457 Family Relation- 
— 

CA 431 Man-Environ. Rel. — 2 
Reettws.” — 2 


Family and Child Services (FCS) 


Family and Child Services is a broadly-based curriculum designed to pro- 
vide students with the relevant knowledge and motivation to undertake gradu- 
ate professional social work education or to enter employment in human service 
occupations and professions not requiring graduate education immediately up- 
on receiving their bachelor’s degree. A multidisciplinary approach utilizing 
concepts from anthropology, biology, economics, history, philosophy, political 
science, psychology, sociology, and human development evokes an integrated 


view of man and society. 


Curriculum in Family and Child Services (FCS) 





First Quarter 
EH 101 Eng. Comp. _.-_—-_s 5 
HY 101 World History 8 
PA 210 Intr. to Phil, 5 
FCD 257 Fam. & Hum. 

De = =e 
FCD 207 Prenatal & Infant ; 
LY 101 Use of the Lib. 1 
PE Physical Education — 1 
PG 211 Psychol  .——..— 4 
SY 201 Intr. Hn} Ss Cue 
PA 302 Intr. to Ethics _ ss 8 
Math Elective SSS. 


U 400 Psy, Study of the 


Community 8 
PO 323 Mun. Govt. in U.S._5 
SY 301 Soc. of the Fam. _ 5 
FCD Mo — of Inter- : 

a la 
FCD 325 Management for 

odern Living ....3 

FCD 497 Internship — 
SY 414 Field Instruction 5 
Elective 


— — — 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





H 102 Eng. Comp. —— 
HY 102 World History 8 
BI 101 Prin. of Bio. — 


FCD 208 Phy. Health in 

Early Childhood — 2 
Humanities Elective — 3 
PE Physical Education —_1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


PG 212 Psychology If —..__3 
SY 204 Soc, Behavior — 
FCD 307 Growth & Devel. ; 


of Children —.. — 
NF 372 Fund. of Nutrition — 3 
Human Sci. Elective —.____3 


JUNIOR YEAR 
PG 215 apy tit Meth. 





n SY. 
FCD 5317 Adoles. & Fam. 


— 
SY 406 Intr. to Soc. 
ee 
Ms 330 Soc... Pep. A 
SENIOR YEAR 


FCD 457 Family Relations 5 
FCD 497 Internship 5 
PG 435 Behavior Path. __.__4 
App'd Prof. Elective 5 





Total — 208 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
EH 1038 Eng. Comp. — 3 
HY 108 World History —-8 


BI 104 Bio. in Hum. 
a ——— 
SP 273 Group Prob. 
Solving Through 
Discussion — 
PE Physical Education — 1 


NF 362 Prob. in Comm. 
Nutrition 
SY 208 Cultural 
Anthropo — 
EC 200 Economics Ss 
FCD $27 The Child in Cul. 
Dis. Family 








FCD 357 Aged & His Fam. — % 
SY %4 Minority Group 5 
SY 308 Juvenile Delin. . 5 
Human-Sci.-Math Elective — 5 


FCD 467 Parent Ed. 
PO $25 Intr. to Pub, 

Admin. 
Electives — — 


—— 
i 
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Department of Nutrition and Foods 


The Department of Nutrition and Foods is primarily concerned with the 
healthy physical growth and development of individuals and families. 


Through its majors in Nutrition and Foods, Institution Food Management, 
and Pre-Nursing Science, this department prepares students for careers in teach- 
ing, research and health services in college, university, community, hospital, 


industry, and in government on the local, state, national and international 
level. 


Institution Food Management (IFM ) 


The Institution Food Management major trains both men and women 
to manage efficiently commercial, industrial, and institution food service opera- 
tions, Food Production, consumption and service is today the second largest 
business in the world and demands highly trained personnel. 


Curriculum in Institution Food Management (IFM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 


EH 101 Eng. Comp. — — 8 CH 102 Gen. Chem. —_ _2 CH 104 Gen. Chem, 4 
NF 119 Nutr. and 3 — 3 CH 108L Chem. Lab. — |} CH I104L Chem. Lab. a 
HY 10! World History ____3 EH 102 Eng. Comp. 8 EH 103 Eng. Comp, —___3 
CH 101 Intr. Chem. 101 2 NF 102 Foods & Nuetr. 5 HY 108 World History - _§ 
MH 159 or 160 Math. — 5 HY 102 World History — 3 tBasic ROTC 
tRasic ROTC LY 1!01 Library Science . J or clect.—women 1 
or clect.—women _. | tfBRasic ROTC PE Physical Education 1 
PE Physical Education —! or celect.—women 1 NF 202 Meal Mgt. —— __ § 
PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 203 Organic Chem. — 5 EC 200 Economics I — 5s EC. «202 Economics If — 5 
EC 211 Accounting — 5 201 Intr. to Sociology 5 SP 202 Anp. Oral Comm. 3 
FH 255 Lit. in Eng. — Basic ROTC tBasic ROTC 
tBasic ROTC or elect.—women ! or elect.—women - I 
or elect.—women _... 1 PS 204 Physis — 5 VM 210 Physiology - _§ 
PG 211 Psychology 1 — Electivee — 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MN 441 Business Law 5» «=.NF 352 Inst. Org. & Per. MT 331 Prin. of Mkt. ss 5 
NF 412 Quantity Food Mat. = 5 EC 3558 Salesmanship 3 
roduction ._....._ &) = NF 372 Nutr. & Health SS NF 562 Problems in Comm. 
IM 315 Ag. Jo. — VM S11 Bacteriology — Nutrition .§ 
i) ee, | Elective — _§ *Elective J 





*To qualify for ADA membership through therapeutic and administrative dietetics, students 
will be required to take NF 312, Nutritional Biochemistry; NF 372, $42, Nutrition and Diet 
NF 402 Diet Therapy, FED 214, Educational Psychology. 


SENIOR YEAR 
MT 452 Advertising — — 9 NF 432 Food Serv. Plan. AH 510 Meat & Meat 
TE MOL Elec. Data Proc. a Lay-out Equip. Prod. 
Electives 88 DHAII Foul Plant San. NF 422 Inst. Food Purch, 


NF 442 Catering Se Ors 
NF 462 Exp. Foods — — 


NF 482 Food Serv. Cost 
a eee 
Elective — 


Vues vt 
vu oe 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


tTMale students may choose 6 hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers. 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Nutrition and Foods prepares majors for positions in research, teaching, 
extension, communications (journalism, radio, television), food service, dietetics 
(therapeutic, clinical, consulting, administrative). Such positions are available 
in private industry, hospitals, government agencies and educational institutions. 
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Curriculum in Nutrition and Foods (NF) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





























First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 10! English Comp. _._ 8 EH 102 English Comp. ..... 3 EH _ 105 English Comp. 5 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World Hisory _. .3 HY 103 World History _ 8 
Cul 101 Intr. Chem. 2 CH 102 Gen. Chemistry _...2 CH 104 Gen, Chemistry — 4 
MH 159 of 160 Math 5 CH 108L Gen, Chemistry CH 1041. Gen. Chemistry 
NF 119 Nutrition & Man — § ESS Se * 
FCD 110 Contemporary CA 115 Clothing & Man. —.._ 5 NF 102 Foods and Nutrition 5 
HM. Ec. wl CA 116 Art for Everyday PE Physical Education _1 
PE Physical Education —1 UO i i eT 
LY 101 Use of Library ——! 
PE Physical Education — 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 203 Organic Cher. —.§ EC 200 Economics I — 5 PG 211 Psychology I 5 
NF 202 Meal Management 5 ACF 211 Accounting 5 NF 312 Nutr, Bio, Chem. — 5 
SY 20! Intr, to Sociology 5 «6EH 255 Lit. in English — 5S VM 210 Physiology SSE 
CA 118 Mousing for Man —.8 FCD ——— & Human . SP 202 App. Oral Comm. — § 
v. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FED 2t4 Ed. Psychology —.5 NF S852 Inst. Org. & Met. —.5 PS 204 Physics — 5 
FCD 32% Mgr. for Modern VM 311 Bacterio IM 315 Ag. Journalism — 5 
Living SS or NF 362 Prob in 
NF 372 Fund. of Nutr. 8 VM 200 Microbiology 3 Comm. Nutr. x 
Electives 7) SY) «(220 Statintics Prof. Elec. 7 
or 
Approved Elec. — 5 
—— 
SENIOR YEAR 
NF 412 Qty. Food NF 842 Nutr. & Diet —_..._ 5——s NF 402 Diet Therapy —..__ 5 
Production — 35 NXNFF 462 Exp, Foods _. 6 NF 422 Inmt, Food 
Prof. Elect, 12 Electives —.______B Purchasing § 
CA 431 Man-Environment 
Relations — 
Elective _._._._.._._.§ 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Specia) areas of interest in Nutrition, Dietetics, Food Science, Communication in Food & 
Nutrition, Research, and Teacher Education may be developed through choice of elective courses. 


Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 

Pre-Nursing Science provides Nursing Science majors with a basic two-year 
program. Upon satisfactory completion, students will be assisted with transfer 
to an accredited School of Nursing for completion of the baccalaureate pro- 
gram in nursing. The Emory University, the University of Alabama, and other 
accredited schools of nursing have approved this program as meeting their pre- 
nursing requirements. 


Curriculum in Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

















First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
FH 101 Eng. Comp. _____$ BI 101 Biology ——_____4 CH 104 Gen. Chem, ____4 
NF 102 Foods & Nutr. 5 BI 101L Bio Lab. —1 CH I04L Chem. Lab. l 
HY 101 World History _ 8 CH 102 Gen. C — —2 lo World History - 5 
CH 101 Intr. Chem. 2 CH 103L Chem. Lab, 1 EH 105 Eng. ⏑,. — 
MH 159 or 160 Math _ 5 EH 102 Eng. Comp. _. 8 ~PE Physical Education — 1 
PE Physical Education 4 HY 102 World History — 3 *BI 104 Human Biology or 
LY 101 Library Science ___} 1 **VM 220 Human Anat. & 
PE Physical Education —1 Physiology 5 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 208 Organic Chem. 5 FCD 207 Prin. of Child FED 214 Educ. Psychology — 5 
PG 211 Psych. I ——p Development — NF $12 Biochemistry cet 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology 5 NF $72 Nutr. & Health _.§ NF 362 Problems in Comm. 
‘YM 216 Physiology or PG, 212 Perch.: 10. 8 Nutrition ~.___$ 
VM 22] Human Anat. & *PA 330 Philosophy of Rel. EH 253 Lit. in Eng. ——— 
Physiology — or SP 202 App. Oral Comm. 
VM 311 Bacteriology —— 5 or Elective —..._§ 


**PS 204 Physica —_____5 
Total — 108 quarter hours 


5 ENS required by Fey) University. 
Courses required by the University of Alabama. 
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Dual Objective Program with the School of Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the 
School of Education is open to students registered in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics to the same extent that it is open to students registered in the School 
of Education. Upon completion of all requirements of both the Teacher Edu- 
cation Program and curriculum requirements in the School of Home Economics 
in any one of five areas, the Dean of the School of Education will recommend 
to the State Department of Education that the appropriate professional certifi- 
cate be issued. The five majors within the dual objective program are as follows: 


Family Life and Early Childhood Education 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Art 
Nutrition and F 

Home Management and Family Economics 
Housing and Equipment 


It is considered desirable for students who wish to engage in junior high 
or high school teaching to identify this objective as soon as possible in their 
four-year undergraduate work. Such students will be advised by two advisers, 
a professional education adviser in the School of Education and an academic 
adviser in the School of Home Economics. The advisers will counsel in their 
respective areas. Flexibility in scheduling student course requirements is to be 
permitted in the pursuit of the requirements for both the Home Economics 
curricula and Teacher Education training. 


Option in Cooperative Extension 


Students enrolled in any of the majors in the School of Home Economics 
may prepare for a career in the Cooperative Extension Service through selec- 
tion of certain courses as electives. The major of Home Management and 
Family Economics meets the requirements of this option. Other majors may 
also fulfill the requirements of the Cooperative Extension Service through 
scheduling of the following courses, 


NF CA FCD 
102 105 307 
202 2338 $23 
322 448 463 
$72 401 or AS 441 467 
362 or VED 415 

$55 or 225 

453 

493 


GRADUATE WORK 


The School of Home Economics offers work leading to the Master of 
Science degree, Master of Arts degree, and to the professional degree, Master 
of Home Economics. For further information consult the Home Economics 
course descriptions and the graduate catalog. 


School of Pharmacy 


SAMUEL Terry CoKker, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY is a member in good standing of the 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, which promotes pharma- 
ceutical education. It is also fully accredited by the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education, which formulates the educational, scientific and profes- 
sional principles and standards which approved Schools of Pharmacy are ex- 
pected to meet and maintain. 


Careers in Pharmacy 


The thorough academic background provided by the five-year curriculum 
prepares students to pursue a variety of careers. Excellent opportunities exist 
in community pharmacy, wholesale pharmacy, industrial pharmacy (research, 
product development, analytical control and product manufacture, sales and 
distribution), hospital pharmacy, public health, Food & Drug Administration, 
toxicology, and research and teaching after further education. Pharmacy, espe- 
cially hospital pharmacy, offers outstanding opportunities for women. Many 
opportunities exist in each of these areas for the pharmacist of the future. 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


Admission Requirements 


The curriculum in pharmacy prepares students for licensure by the phar- 
macy boards of the various states as well as for careers in those areas of 
pharmacy not requiring registration. 


The entrance requirements of the School of Pharmacy may be satisfied by 
completion of the basic six quarter pre-pharmacy curriculum as outlined 
on page 97. Any or all of these requirements may be met by transfer. A mini- 
mum grade point average of 1.00 is required for successful completion of the 
pre-pharmacy curriculum, 


The student must make application to the Pharmacy Admissions Commit- 
tee for determination of eligibility. Special application forms are available 
from the School of Pharmacy and the University Office of Admissions. A trans- 
fer student must submit an application to the Pharmacy Admissions Committee 
at least 30 days prior to the expected date of admission. This application is 
in addition to the one required for admission to Auburn University. Students 
on the Auburn campus should follow the schedule suggested by the pre-phar- 
macy adviser. Transfer students from Junior Colleges may receive no more 
than 109 quarter hours credit (equal to two years of pre-pharmacy) whereas 
students transferring from four-year institutions will receive no more than 127 
quarter hours credit for work completed in a non-pharmacy curriculum. 
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A candidate for the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree must complete 
20 hours in the areas of Humanities and Social Sciences (Group I) with a mini- 
mum of 12 hours in courses of at least sophomore level in one and a minimum 
of 8 hours in courses of at least sophomore level in the other of these two gen- 
eral areas. Some of the courses included in these two areas are required for 
the Bachelor of Science degree in Pharmacy and may be scheduled any time 
prior to the third professional year. It is recommended that these required 
courses be scheduled early in order to avoid possible scheduling difficulties. 


In addition to the 20 hours required in the areas of Humanities and Social 
Sciences, a student may complete his remaining elective requirement in these 
two areas or in the areas of Mathematics and Natural Science (Group IJ). 


Curriculum Options 


After admission to the School of Pharmacy students may choose either a 
professional option in preparation for general practice, including hospital phar- 
macy, or a scientific option in preparation for industry, research or teaching. 
The program of each student under either option must be approved by the 
adviser and those choosing the scientific option must have the approval of the 
Dean. Both options will adequately prepare students for State Board examina- 
tions. It is hoped that these options will motivate the superior student to 
achieve an educational level consistent with his ability and interests. 


Electives should be chosen according to the interests of the student and 
approved by the adviser. 


Students who are qualified and have the prerequisites may take up to 10 
hours of graduate courses in their fifth year. Such work cannot be applied 
toward both the undergraduate and graduate degrees. Registration in gradu- 
ate courses must be approved by the Dean of Graduate School. 


Attention is called to the following regulation of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education: “No student may graduate from a recognized college 
or school of pharmacy who has spent less than three scholastic years of nine 
quarters or six semesters in residence at said school or college.” 


Scholarships and Loans 


Information concerning available scholarships and loans may be obtained 
by contacting the Director of Student Financial Aid, or the Dean, School of 
Pharmacy, Auburn University, 


Pharmacy Extension Program 


A program of extension and continuing education is available for Alabama 
pharmacists. The rapid advancements being made in the pharmaceutical sci- 
ences make it imperative to bring new knowledge and refresher courses to the 
pharmacist in or near his home. Meetings will be held throughout the year, 
enabling most Alabama pharmacists to avail themselves of the educational serv- 
ice. Faculty members of the School, as well as experts in industry and in state 
and federal governmental agencies, will serve as instructors. 


First Quarter 
PY 100 Convocation*®* 
PY 201 Inorganic Phar. 


2 iE SSS oe 
PY 205 History of Pharmacy 3 


School of Pharmacy 
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PY 100 Convexation — 0 

PY 102 Phar. Mathematics —_5 

PY 302 Organic Phar. 
eS 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 
FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR* 
Second Quarter 
PY 100 Convocation 0 

PY 205 Organic Phar. 

Chem. I 5 
VM 200 Microb 5 
CH 302 Biochemistry — 4 


CH 301 Biochemistry — 5 
EC 200 General Economics — 5 


PY 100 Convocation 
PY 301 Phar. Tech. I 
PY 407 Chemotherapy — — 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology — 5 





— — + 5 


PY 100 Convocation 0 
PY 400 Disp. Pharmacy I —_ 5 
***PY 416 Drug Marketing — 5 
Elective —— 
Professional Elective _3 








EC 211 Intr. Accounting ——5 


SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR 





PY 100 Convocation 0 
PY 303 Phar. Tech. If — 5 
PY 405 Pharmacology I 5 


***PY 307 Pharmacognosy Il 5 
Elective 3 


— — 





THIRD PROFESSIONAL YEAR 


PY 100 Convocation 0 
PY 401 Disp. Pharmacy II — 5 
PY 415 Phar. Jurisprudence _ 5 
***Py 408 Pharmacy 


LD Sh ee es, 
Professional Elective 5 





Total — 153 quarter hours 


PY 306 Pharmacognosy 1 5 
VM 204 Pat nic 
M jo. 5 


PY 100 Convocation 0 
PY 304 Phar. Tech. 111 — 5 
PY 406 Pharmaco eS 
PY 404 Chemistry 

Natural Products 5 





PY 100 Convocation 0 
PY 402 Disp. Pharmacy 


Itl or 
PY 41! Elements of 

Phar. Mfg. — 
PY 428 Public Health 5 
***Py 409 Pharmacy 


A) Set 
Elective (Group II).5 


*Options may be chosen at the beginning of the First Professional Year. 
**Required of all Pharmacy students each quarter. 
***With consent of the adviser and approval of the Dean, those electing the scientific option 
may substitute courses of equal credit for these subjects. 
NOTES: 1. Proficiency in typing is required for admission to the fifth year. 


2. Students are expected to participate in field trips to a pharmaceutical manufacturing plant 
during their junior or senior year, and to a wholesale drug company during their senior year. 


A set of Class C Metric and A 
required for all Pharmacy 


in Departments of English, Foreign Language*, Speech, Philosophy, 
Economics, Business Administration, Geography, 


Departments of Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Animal Science, 
Veterinary Medicine, Botany, Zoology, and Pharmacy 


3. 
Supply, is 


Group I Electives: Courses 
Music, Drama and Art, 
History, and Political Science. 


Group II Electives: Courses in 


Poultry Science, 


Psychology, Sociology, 


*Ten hours must be completed in one language for credit. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


—— weights, which may be purchased from Pharmacy 
boratories. 


SP 202, PG 211, PG 212, EH 214, EH 253, FH 254, any Foreign Language (2 quarters of one 


language 

EC The M 
PY 202, Py 
considered as a suitable elective. 


uired for credit), P 


A 210, PA 211, 
162, MH_ 163, MH 264, MH 367, I 


PA 212 


, HY 201, HY 202, EC 201, EC 212, 
E 204, BY 401, ZY 300, ZY 301, ZY 302, PY 101, 
505, PY 308, PY 482, Any course in Groups I or II of 300 level or higher may be 


School of Veterinary 
Medicine 


J. E. Greene, Dean 
Newtson KING, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited 

program of training leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 

cine. The curriculum requires four years in the professional school after com- 
pletion of at least seven quarters of the pre-professional course. 


Specific Information 
Admission 

Seven quarters of general college work, with a minimum honor point 
average of 1.25 on all courses attempted and on all required courses is required 
for admission. A grade of D on any required course will not be accepted. The 
Committee on Admissions of the School of Veterinary Medicine may require a 
personal interview with any applicant and may also require a reading compre- 
hension test, or an examination on any required course. The School of Arts and 
Sciences offers a two-year Pre-Veterinary Medicine Curriculum which is avail- 
able to residents of Alabama. Although farm experience is not a requirement 
for admission, applicants are urged to gain such experience, Students without 
farm knowledge frequently have difficulty with certain courses, particularly in 


the clinical areas. Applications for admission to the pre-veterinary course 
should be made directly to the Admissions Officer, Auburn University. 


Residents of states other than Alabama should complete the pre-profes- 
sional requirements at institutions within their home state, since they are not eli- 
gible for admission to the pre-professional curriculum at Auburn University. 
One hundred and twenty quarter hours pre-professional work is required for 
entrance into the professional curriculum. This 120 quarter hours must include 
15 quarter hours of inorganic chemistry, 10 quarter hours of organic chemistry, 
10 quarter hours of physics, five quarter hours of genetics, 10 quarter hours of 
zoology, nine quarter hours of English, 10 quarter hours of college mathematics 
including calculus, five quarter hours of animal nutrition, three quarter hours 
of feeds and feeding, nine quarter hours of history, and three quarter hours of 
medical vocabulary. An additional 15 quarter hours of electives in humanities 
and fine arts, and the social sciences must be earned to meet the Liberal Educa- 
tional requirements of the University, Ten quarter hours of Latin or modern 
language may be substituted for medical vocabulary, or this course may be 
taken through the Correspondence Study Department, Auburn University. 
Three semester-hour courses will be accepted as the equivalent in subject-matter 
content of five-quarter-hour courses. 
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Admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be gained through 
formal application not later than February 15 preceding the Fall Quarter in 
which admission is desired. Preliminary consideration for admission will be 
based on academic work completed prior to February 15. Final consideration 
will be based on academic work completed prior to June 15. 


Applicants Should Submit the Following 


|. Two completed applications for admission on form supplied by Auburn 
University. All applications must be submitted to the Dean, School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, through proper channels by February 15 preceding admission 
date. (Only one transcript is required of students formerly enrolled at Auburn 
University.) 

2. Two official transcripts from each college or university attended. 

3. A list of courses in progress at time of application, if any, 

4. Letters of recommendation from three persons vouching for character, 
integrity and general qualifications. 

Those applicants who have not completed all requirements for admission 
at the time of application must submit by July 1 two supplemental official 
transcripts of any work completed after application is filed. 

If a student is admitted to the School of Veterinary Medicine, he must 
submit in addition to the above, one completed physical examination report on 
a form supplied by Auburn University at least three weeks prior to date of 
registration (not required by students formerly enrolled at Auburn University), 
and an application processing fee. 

The final selection of students is made by the Committee on Admissions 
of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. These selections are 
made from the applicants who have been certified by the committees in the 
respective states after giving due consideration to scholastic record and general 
adaptability for the profession. The right is reserved to accept or reject any 
applicant. All applications for admission must be on file at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine by February 15 preceding date of admission, 


Microscopes. — In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, students must own a compound microscope acceptable to the faculty. 
Students must furnish a microscope in all courses requiring the use of this in- 
strument, Microscopes may be purchased through the Book Store of Auburn 
University. 


Admission under the Regional Plan. — Under the Regional Plan for Vet- 
erinary Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves six states — Ala- 
bama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee. While there is 
no limit on the number of applications, the School's facilities make it necessary 
tO restrict admissions. 

The Land-Grant Institution in each state participating under the Southern 
Regional Education plan maintains counseling and guidance service for stu- 
dents desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students attend. 
ing other than Land-Grant Institutions of the several states should contact the 
counseling and guidance service for information and advice concerning courses 
which will be acceptable in the pre-veterinary curriculum. Inquiries should be 
made early and addressed to: 
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Alabama: Dean, School of Arts and Sciences 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


Florida: Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Kentucky: Executive Secretary 
Council on Public Higher Education 
State National Bank Building Annex 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Louisiana: Head, Department of Veterinary Science 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Mississippi: Dean, School of Agriculture 
Mississippi State University 
State College, Mississippi 

Tennessee: Dean of Resident Instruction 
College of Agriculture 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennesse 


The procedure for making application for admission to the School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine under the Regional Plan varies in the several states. An offi- 
cer, or board, in each state certifies applicants as to residence and evaluates 
the courses completed. Courses acceptable in the degree program at the State 
Land-Grant Institution will be considered acceptable in the Auburn University 
pre-veterinary program. An applicant who wishes to be included in his state's 
list of eligibles for entrance into the School of Veterinary Medicine should send 
his completed application together with three letters of recommendation and 
transcripts covering all college work completed to the appropriate address as 
indicated below: 





Alabama: Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 
Florida: Certification Committee for Regional Education 
State University System of Florida 
Office of the Board of Regents 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Kentucky: Chairman 
Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Louisiana: Chairman, Certification Committee 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Mississippi: Executive Secretary 
Board of Trustees for Institutions of Higher Learning 
State Capitol 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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Tennessee: Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Scholastic Requirements 


All applicants and students in the professional program are subject to the 
academic and disciplinary regulations of the School of Veterinary Medicine in 
addition to those of Auburn University. 

Any student who earns less than a 1.25 honor point average for any quarter 
will be placed on academic probation. A student who fails to earn a 1,25 honor 
point average for any two quarters in the same academic or calendar year 
may be dropped from the rolls of the School of Veterinary Medicine for 
scholastic deficiency. A student who makes a grade of “F" on any course may 
be required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine until such 
time as the course is offered again, Such student may be required to repeat cer- 
tain: other courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 


Required Withdrawal 


The faculty of the School of Veterinary Medicine reserves the right to re- 
quire the withdrawal at any time of any student who in the judgment of the 
faculty is not profiting or is not likely to profit by the instruction offered, who 
is neglectful, irregular or indifferent in the performance of required duties 
and studies, or whose character or conduct is inconsistent with good order of 
the veterinary school or with the standards of the veterinary profession. 


Requirements for Graduation 


To be eligible for the D.V.M. degree, candidates must complete all of the 
required courses in the order listed in the curriculum in veterinary medicine 
with a minimum over-all honor point average of 1.25. 

A graduation fee of $10.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter of 
graduation and all indebtedness due the institution must be paid prior to grad- 
uation. 


Orientation Program 


All veterinary medical students who are new students admitted to the 
school will attend an orientation program just prior to the beginning of the 
Fall Quarter. At this time faculty members will be introduced and information 
will be given concerning the program of instruction, operation of the Honor 
Code, and other information of general interest to beginning students. 


Counseling and Advising 


In the School of Veterinary Medicine, the school office is the counseling 
center. The responsibility for counseling is shared by the Dean, Assistant Dean 
and members of the teaching staff. 
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FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Queorter Third Quarter 
VM 320 Anatomy I — 5 VM 821 Anatomy ll — 5 VM $22 Anatomy III] _ 5 
VM 326 Histology —— — V $27 Organology — — VM 328 Embryology — 
VM 330 Vet. Micro. I 5 VM 331 Vet. Micro. T1 _ 5 VM 336 Physiology [V — 5 
VM 318 Physiology I 8 VM $29 Physiology I! $ VM $82 Physiology 11 —  § 
SECOND YEAR 
VM 436 Pharmaco I. .5 VM 444 Physiology VI 5 VM 458 Pharmacology HI —..5 
VM 443 Physiology 5 VM 451 Pathology IT 5 VM 461 Vet. Micro. UI 5 
VM 450 Pathology I 5 VM 457 Vet. Parasit. 1] _..5 VM 452 Clinical Pathology 5 
VM 456 Vet. Parasit. | —...3 VM 457 Pharmacology If __.3 VM 455 Pathology lil 8 
VM 458 Vet. Parasic. UT 5 
THIRD YEAR 
PH 422 Avian Disease 5 VM 50! Vet. Medicine If _ 5 VM 504 Vet. Surgery 11 —_5 
VM 500 Vet. Medicine 1 VM 523 Veterinary Public VM 512 Vet. Surgery If] — 5 
VM 510 Vet. Medicine IV —_5 Heath — — VM 502 Vet. Medicine Ill —.5 
VM 534 Lab. Animal VM 508 Vet. Su I. §$ VM 519 Vet. Medicine V —_3 
Medicine — 8 VM 580 Vet. Radi loo — 3 VM 550 Vet. Obstetrics 11 —2 
VM 526 Clinics I — 2 VM 527 Clinics 11 —_ = s— 2@—Cs—s« ¥M8 508 Clinics IIT — 
VM 525 JjJurisp. & Ethics 1 =-V¥M 540 Vet. Obstetrics I. 2 Ss: VM_'509 Clinics IV — l 
VM 531 Jurisp. & Ethics —__1 
FOURTH YEAR 
VM 554 Vet. Medicine VI 5 VM 555 Vet. Medicine VII 5 VM 556 Vet. Medicine VIII_5 
VM 569 Veterinary Public VM 559 Vet. Medicine IX —3 VM 588 Vet. Medicine XI 5 
Health I 5 VM 561 Vet. Medicine X —3 VM 568 Clinics IX — eke 
VM 542 Applied Anatomy _.3 VM 567 Clinics VII — — 3 VM 582 Seminar — — 
VM 560 Vet. Obstetric III 3 VM 564 Clinics —2 - VM 565 Clinia X — 2 
VM 566 Clinicas V SSO M 552 Jurisp. & Ethics _._ | VM 574 Vet. Surgery VI 1 


VM 565 Clinics VI —_ 


2 VM 575 Vet. Surgery V AN 
VM 572 Vet. Surgery TV 1 





Total — 230 quarter hours 


Graduate 


All departments offer programs through the Graduate School leading to 
a Master of Science degree. Master's degree candidates may be required to pass 
a preliminary oral and/or written examination to demonstrate adequate knowl- 
edge in their chosen fields, A doctoral program leading to a Doctor of Philo- 
sophy degree is offered in Physiology. This is an interdisciplinary program that 
offers sufficient flexibility to permit students to adapt programs to their 
individual needs. 

Extension 
Under the direction of the Vice President for Extension this school pro- 


vides continuing education programs throughout the year in Auburn and at 
off-campus sites. 


The Graduate School 


W. V. Parker, Dean 
Paut F. Parks, Assistant Dean 


LL REGUATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal 
or exceed the minimum standards recommended by the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, 
A student with a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university 
may apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission. Application forms 
for admission may be secured from the Graduate School and must be submitted 
at least three weeks before registration. Two transcripts of undergraduate 
credits and satisfactory scores on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record 
Examinations must also be submitted. Every applicant must have a satisfactory 
undergraduate record and show adequate preparation in the field in which he 
desires to major as determined by the screening committee of the department 
or unit concerned. 

The Graduate School bulletin should be consulted for detailed information 
on the regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate 
credit, the requirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, and other 
matters pertaining to graduate work in this institution. Undergraduates wish- 
ing to register for graduate courses should consult the Graduate bulletin for 
regulations concerning such registration. A bulletin may be obtained upon re 
quest from the Dean of the Graduate School. 

The Graduate School administers graduate work leading to the degrees 
listed below. 


Graduate Degrees 
The Master’s Program 


Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering; Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Rural Sociology; Agricultural Engineering; Agronomy and Soils; 
Animal Science; Animal Nutrition; Botany and Plant Pathology; Business Ad- 
ministration; Chemical Engineering; Chemistry; Civil Engineering; Consumer 
Affairs; Counselor Education; Dairy Manufacturing: Dairy Production; Eco- 
nomics; Educational Administration; Electrical Engineering; Elementary Edu- 
cation; Entomology; Family and Child Development; Fisheries Management; 
Forestry; Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Horticulture; Industrial 
Engineering; Mathematics; Mechanical Engineering;Nuclear Science; Nutrition 
and Foods; Ornamental Horticulture; Pharmacy; Physics; Poultry Science; Psy- 
chology; Secondary Education; Toxicology; Veterinary Medicine; Vocational 
and Adult Education; Wildlife Management; and Zoology. 

Master of Arts in the areas of English; History; Political Science; Spanisii; 
and Speech. 

Other Master's Degrees: Master of Fine Arts, Master of Business Adminis- 
tration, Master of Education, Master of Home Economics, Master of Urban and 
Regional Planning, Master of Arts in College Teaching. 
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The Specialist in Education Program 


Specialist in Education in Administration and Supervision Curriculum, and 
Teaching; Counseling and Student Personnel; and Educational Media. 


The Doctoral Degree Program 


Doctor of Education in School Administration and Supervision and Guid- 
ance; Counselor Education, Elementary Education, and Secondary Education. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of Aerospace Engineering, Agro- 
nomy and Soils, Animal Science, Botany and Plant Pathology, Chemistry, Elec- 
trical Engineering, English, Forestry, History, Mathematics, Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Physics, Poultry Science, Psychology, and Zoology-Entomology, and 
interdisciplinary programs in Agricultural Engineering, and Physiology. 


Research Program with the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities 


Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities research program located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Through this cooperative association our graduate research programs have at 
their disposal the facilities of the National Laboratories in Oak Ridge and 
the research staffs of these laboratories. When advanced degree candidates in 
certain areas have completed their residence work at Auburn it is possible, by 
special arrangement, for them to go to Oak Ridge to do their research problems 
and prepare their theses. In addition, it is possible for our faculty members to 
obtain appointments on the Oak Ridge Research Participation Program for 
varying periods, usually not less than three months, in order to pursue advanced 
studies in their fields of specialization. Thus, both faculty and students may 
keep abreast of the most modern and up-to-date developments in atomic and 
nuclear research that is in progress at the Oak Ridge Laboratories. 

The students will go to Oak Ridge on Oak Ridge Graduate Fellowships. 
The stipend will be determined by the number of dependents of the student 
and by the level of work which he is prepared to do. Faculty members may 
work in Oak Ridge on stipends commensurate with their current college salary 
and rank, 

Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge Labora- 
tories is available in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Auburn Computer Center 


Letanp H. WittiaMs, Director® 


The Auburn Computer Center, which is equipped with an IBM 360 model 
50 computer, is administered by the Graduate School. Computer time is avail- 
able for research, instructional, extension, or administrative projects with the 
endorsement of any University department. However, all researchers are en- 
couraged to obtain external funds to support computer time and associated 
costs required for their work, Details concerning arrangements for the use of 
computer services are available in most departments but can also be obtained 
from the Director of the Computer Center. 


*Resigned as of June, 1970. 


Reserve Officers 
Training Corps 


Department of Military Science 


Cotone, Anprew W. LAMAak, Jr. 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science 


TUDY OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back to the 

Civil War period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 requires that mili- 
tary instruction be furnished to students. Instruction in Military Science is 
under the supervision of an officer of the Active Army who is detailed as Pro- 
fessor of Military Science. By appointment of the college authorities he is 
Commandant of the ROTC students. The Professor of Military Science is 
assisted by a staff of commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the Army. 
The curriculum in Military Science is divided into two courses, basic and ad- 
vanced. A description of course requirements is discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 


Basic Course 


The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally 
taken during the freshman and sophomore years. During the freshman year, 
two hours of instruction (one classroom and one Leadership Lab) are taken 
each week for three quarters. 


In the sophomore year three hours of instruction (two classroom and one 
Leadership Lab) are taken each week for three quarters. All freshman and 
sophomore military science classes are offered Fall, Winter and Spring quarters, 
with one credit hour being allowed each quarter. 


Basic Camp 


The basic camp consists of six weeks of field training conducted at an 
Army Post during the summer. Basic camp is not required for students com- 
pleting the basic course described above. It is designed for transfer students 
who wish to substitute the successful completion of the basic camp for the six- 
quarters resident basic course and enroll in the advanced course. Transfer 
students may apply to the Professor of Military Science for a draft deferment 
and enter into an agreement to complete basic camp and the advanced course. 
While attending basic camp students are paid at the rate of $115.20 per month. 
Reimbursement to the student for travel expenses is made at the rate of six 
cents per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, medical care and rations 
are furnished by the government during the camp period. 
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Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army of the 
United States, both the Active Army and the Reserve. Successful completion of 
the Advanced Course at Auburn University qualifies the student for a commis- 
sion as 2nd Lieutenant in one of the following branches of the United States 
Army Reserve: Adjutant General's Corps, Armor, Military Intelligence, Field 
Artillery, Air Defense Artillery, Chemical Corps, Corps of Engineers, Finance 
Corps, Infantry, Medical Service Corps, Military Police Corps, Ordnance Corps, 
Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, and Transportation Corps, based on stu- 
dent's choice and needs of the Army. Students who are designated Distinguish- 
ed Military Students may apply for a Regular Army commission, if accomplish. 
ed prior to graduation and designation as a Distinguished Military Graduate. 
The advanced course consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken during 
the junior and senior years, designed to qualify the student for appointment 
in any of the aforementioned branches. Three credit hours per quarter or a 
total of 18 credit hours are granted for completion of the Advanced Course; 
however, only six credit hours may apply towards total credits required for 
graduation. Students are paid subsistence pay of $50.00 per month, not to ex- 
ceed 20 months, while enrolled in the Advanced Course. 


An advanced camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the student 
before he becomes eligible for a commission. Advanced camp is normally at- 
tended during the summer between the end of the junior and the start of the 
senior years. While attending advanced camp students are paid $193 per month. 
Reimbursement to the students for travel expenses is made at a rate of six 
cents per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, medical care and rations 
are furnished by the government during the camp period, The applicant for 
the advanced course must: 


1. Be a citizen of the United States. 
2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Army. 


3. Not have reached 28 years of age at time of appointment in the U.S. 
Anny Reserve. 


4. Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years basic course or basic 
camp) or have equivalent military or ROTC training in lieu thereof; have at 
least two (2) academic years to complete prior to graduation, 


5. Have minimum overall academic average of 1.0. 


6. Be selected by the Professor of Military Science and the President of 
Auburn University. 


7. Enlist as a cadet in the U.S. Army Reserve. 


8. Execute a written agreement with the Government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and attend one Summer Camp (six weeks dura- 
tion) preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course. Agree in 
writing to accept an appointment as a commissioned officer in the Army Re- 
serve and serve the prescribed period of duty. 
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Financial Assistance Program 


The Army ROTC offers a scholarship program designed to provide finan- 
cial assistance to outstanding young men in the program who are interested in 
the Army as a career. Each scholarship provides for free tuition, textbooks and 
laboratory fees in addition to pay of $50 per month for the period that the 
scholarship is in effect. During a six-week summer training period, normally at 
the end of the junior year, this pay is increased to one-half of a second lieu- 
tenant's base pay. The scholarships are provided under provisions of Public 
Law 88-647, The ROTC Vitalization Act of 1964. 


Scholarships may be awarded for periods of one, two, three or four years. 
Four year scholarships are awarded to selected high school applicants who plan 
to attend a University offering Army ROTC in its curricula. 


Three and two year scholarships are awarded to selected applicants en- 
rolled in freshmen and sophomore military science who are qualified to enter 
the advanced program. 


The one year scholarship is awarded to selected junior applicants who have 
enrolled in advanced ROTC and have demonstrated outstanding leadership 
potential. 


Recipients of Army ROTC scholarships agree to serve on active duty as a 
commissioned officer for a four year period. The remainder of the normal six 
year service obligation may be spent in the U. S. Army Reserve. 


Army ROTC Aviation Program 


Qualified second year advanced (MS IV) cadets may apply for enrollment 
in the Army ROTC Flight Training Program, subject to quota limitations. 
This program is conducted at no expense to the student. Participation in the 
program will not act to cause any reduction in the prescribed MS IV course. 
This course is an approved Federal Aviation Agency standardized flight in- 
struction program consisting of 35 hours ground instruction and 3642 hours 
flight training. Satisfactory completion of the program of instruction will qual- 
ify the graduates for award of a FAA Private Pilot's certificate. Students must 
agree to a period of active duty for three years after completion of additional 
flight training in the active service. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students are required to deposit $30.00 with the Bursar of the Univer 
sity prior to enrollment in the ROTC. They are furnished a uniform in good 
condition and other necessary supplies through the ROTC Supply Office. 
Upon completion of the course of instruction, or upon withdrawal, the uniform 
and other supplies are turned in and the deposit less $1.50 per quarter is re- 
turned to the student. 


Advanced ROTC students are furnished uniforms under the commutation 
system. Upon graduation, the uniform becomes the property of the advanced 
student. 
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Distinguished Military Students 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Military 
Student a person who: 


1. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, and 
definite aptitude for the military service. 

2. Has attained an academic standing in the upper half of his class. An 
exception may be made only in the case of an individual student whose standing 
is in the upper 10 per cent of his class in military subjects, or who has shown 
exceptionally high motivation toward a military career. 


3. Has demonstrated his leadership ability through his achievements while 
participating in recognized campus activities. 

4. Has attained a class standing in the upper third of his ROTC class in 
the Advanced Course, Senior Division, ROTC. 


Distinguished Military Students may make application for a commission in 
the Regular Army any time subsequent to such designation, but not later than 
the date on which they are designated Distinguished Military Graduates, If ac 
cepted they will be commissioned in the Regular Army upon graduation, 


Distinguished Military Graduates 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Military 
Graduate a person who was designated a Distinguished Military Student and 
who has maintained the high academic standards between the time of such 
designation and date of commission and graduation. 


Selective Service Deferments 


Students enrolled in the advanced course, Army ROTC, will be deferred 
under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, according to the following: 


1. The students are required to sign an ROTC deferment agreement, The 
provisions of the agreement require the students to complete the advanced 
course and to accept commissions if tendered by the Department of the Army, 


2. The Professor of Military Science will notify the local selective service 
boards of all enrolled students of their selection for deferment. Deferment by 
the local selective service board is mandatory unless the student has received an 
order to report for induction. 


Students enrolled in the basic course, Army ROTC, may request the Pro- 
fessor of Military Science to select them for deferment. The students are re- 
quired to sign an ROTC deferment agreement. The provisions of the agree- 
ment require the students to complete the basic and advanced courses and ac- 
cept commissions if tendered by the Department of the Army. 


Deferred students dropped from ROTC, not in good scholastic standing, or 
not considered potential commissioned officers, will mo longer be deferred. 
Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their ROTC deferment agreements 
pertaining to undergraduate work at the institution will be reported to Selective 
Service. 
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Department of Naval Science 


Captain D. A. BArkspaLe, USN 
Commanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


HE NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS Training Corps is established under 
T authority of Title 10, U, S, Code, as amended. 

A Captain in the Navy or a Colonel in the Marine Corps is assigned as the 
Professor of Naval Science. He is assisted by commissioned officers and others 
detailed from the Navy and Marine Corps. 


The purpose of NROTC is to provide a steady supply of well-educated 
junior officers for the line and staff corps of the regular Navy and to build up 
a reserve of trained officers who will be ready to serve their country at a 
moment's notice in a national emergency. NROTC graduates are given equal 
rank, equal treatment, and equal opportunities with the graduates of the 
United States Naval Academy. 


Types of NROTC Students 


Students in the NROTC are of three types: 


|. Regular NROTC students are appointed Midshipman, USNR. Such students 
assume an obligation to make all required summer practice cruises and upon 
acceptance of an appointment as a commissioned officer in the U. 5. Navy 
or U. S. Marine Corps serve at the pleasure of the President. The Secretary 
of the Navy establishes criteria for voluntary termination of an officer's status 
to meet the needs of the naval service. At the present time the required 
minimum active duty service period of four years has been established by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The Regular program briefly described above is one of the most remark- 
able educational opportunities ever offered. Public Law 729 (as amended by 
Public Law 88-647), signed by the President on 13 August 1946, instituted this 
program for the selection and training of officer candidates for the Navy and 
Marine Corps in colleges and universities throughout the country. The cost of 
tuition, fees, and textbooks will be paid by the Government. Necessary uni- 
forms will be provided by the Government and students will receive subsistence 
pay for other expenses during college at the rate of $50 per month for a maxi- 
mum of four years. Active duty pay while on summer training is based on rate 
of pay for midshipmen of the Naval Academy (approximately $193 per month 
al present). 

Normally students will attend college for four years. While in college they 
may take any course leading to a baccalaureate or higher degree which falls 
within the following general category of majors: 


Architecture Engineering Mathematics 
Biology, General English Phi hy : 
Botany, General Foreign Languages Physical Sciences 
Building Construction Geography Political Science 
Business History Psychology, General 
Computer Science Interior i Socio 

Economics Industrial Design Zoology, General 


Education, Secondary Journalism 


In addition to the requirements of their major, NROTC students are re- 
quired to complete 30 quarter hours of Naval Science and certain Navy-specified 
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university courses, most of which may be substituted for required or elective 
courses. Summer quarters are occupied with two at-sea training cruises and one 
summer period of aviation-amphibious indoctrination, lasting from six to eight 
weeks each. Upon graduation Regular NROTC students must accept a com- 
mission as Ensign, USN, or Second Lieutenant, USMC, if offered. 


Entrance to this Regular program described above is effected through the 
medium of nation-wide competitive examination. The examination is given by 
the Naval Examining Section during December of each year for selection of 
NROTC students to enter the Regular program the following Fall. Applica- 
tion blanks for the examination, and piformation bulletins describing this pro- 
gram, are made available each Fall at high schwels, colleges, and Offices of 
Naval Officer Procurement. For more compleig¢ dietails, contact the Professor 
of Naval Science of this university. | 


As required by Section 2107, Title 1, US, Code, selected candidates must 
enlist in the U. S. Naval Reserve for six years in pay grade E-] (Seaman Re- 
cruit) prior to being appointed Midshipman, USNR, and receiving compensa: 
tion. If you are disenrolled from the NROTC program for reasons beyond your 
control, you shall upon disenrollment be discharged from your enlisted status. 
In addition, Regular students may resign from the program without prejudice 
at any time prior to the beginning of their third year in the program, and they 
will also be discharged from their enlisted status upon disenrollment. 


2. Contract NROTC students have the status of civilians who have entered into 
a mutual contract with the Navy. If the student successfully completes the 
requirements for a degree from Auburn University, plus Naval Science and 
other Navy-specified courses, he may become a commissioned officer in the 
Navy or Marine Corps Reserve, Contract students are not entitled to the com- 
pensation or benefits paid Regular NROTC students, except that they are en- 
titled to a uniform issue, Naval Science textbooks, subsistence pay ($50 month- 
ly) during their final two years of NROTC training, and summer cruise com- 

tion. If in all r ts qualified, they are commissioned as reserve officers 
in the United States Navy or Marine Corps upon graduation from Auburn 
University, They are required to serve on active duty for a period of three 
years and retain their commission for a total of six years from date of ap- 
pointment (three years active duty, two years ready reserves, and one year 
standby reserve), unless sooner released by the Secretary of the Navy, Con- 
tract students selected as Distinguished Naval Graduates will be offered a 
commission in the regular Navy. Contract students to be commissioned in the 
Marine Corps may apply for a commission as Regular Officers and, if a ted 
* current quotas, will have the same options of service as Regular NROTC 
students, 


Contract students who have not yet qualified by registration for entitlement to 
the $50 per month subsistence payments may resign from the NROTC program 
without prejudice. 

Contract students are eligible and encouraged to apply for the Regular 
program through national competition. In addition, each year the Professor of 
Naval Science nominates for consideration outstanding Contract students for 
appointment as Regular NROTC students, such appointment to become effec 
tive the following Fall Quarter. 

While at Auburn University a Contract student may take any curriculum 
which leads to a baccalaureate or higher degree. This does not, however, entitle 
the student to any delay of active duty requirements after attaining the basic 
requirements for a baccalaureate degree and commissioning. Contract students 
are required to complete the same Naval Science and Navy-specified university 
courses as Regular students. They must complete all Naval Science require- 
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ments prior to or concurrently with receipt of first baccalaureate degree. 
Summer training will consist of an at-sea training cruise between the junior and 
senior years. During this training period Contract students will be paid at the 
same rate as Regular students. Receipt of subsistence pay of $50 per month 
during the junior and senior years in the NROTC program is contingent upon 
fulfilling the following requirement: 

Enlist in the U, S. Naval Reserve (inactive) for the standard six-year reserve obli- 

gation. Those students already serving under a reserve enlistment contract will 

tea i and re-enlisted under provisions of Section 2104 of Title 10 US, 
¢, 

The Reserve Officers Training Corps Vitalization Act of 1964 states that 
though in an enlisted status during the years enrolled in the advanced Contract 
program, this time cannot be computed for length of service for a commissioned 
officer. 


Junior and senior Contract NROTC students who are disenrolled from the 
program for reasons beyond their control, or without willfully violating the 
terms of their contract, will be discharged from their reserve status at the same 
time, unless they request active duty or retention in the naval reserve. 


Contract NROTC students are selected by the Professor of Naval Science 
prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter on a basis of demonstrated academic 
and personal fitness. Applications received prior to September Ist will be 
considered, 


General Qualifications For Enrollment 


In general each candidate for enrollment in the NROTC must meet the 
following requirements: 


|, A Regular NROTC student must be an unmarried male citizen of the 
United States, never have been married, and agree to remain unmarried until 
commissioned or disenrolled. (Contract NROTC students may be married.) 

2. Have attained his 17th birthday on or before July first of the year of 
enrollment and be of such age that he will not have attained his 25th birthday 
before July first of the year he will be commissioned. The Professor of Naval 
Science is authorized to waive the minimum age requirement for Contract stu- 
dents of the freshman class in those cases where he considers the student of 
sufficient maturity to undertake the Naval Science courses and drills. 


3. Be morally qualified and possess officer qualifications and character as 
evidenced by appearance, scholarship, extracurricular activities, and record in 
his home community. 

4. Be at least a high school graduate or person of equivalent educational 
level if selected competitively; or be enrolled in good standing or accepted for 
admission at an NROTC institution if selected by the Professor of Naval 
Science, 

5, Be physically qualified in accordance with the current manual of the 
Navy Medical Department requirements for entrance into the NROTC program, 


Equipment 
Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and other equipment necessary to the 
NROTC program will be furnished by the government to Regular and Con- 
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tract students. The uniform will be worn only when students are engaged in 
drills, attending Naval Science labs, or during other naval activities prescribed 
by the Professor of Naval Science. 


Selective Service Deferment 


1. Regular and Contract students are draft deferred under the Selective 
Service Extension Act of 195! from the time of executing their oath of office or 
contract. This does not remove the legal requirement for all males to register 
with their local draft board upon reaching age 18. 

2. NROTC students dropped from the program become eligible for the 
draft. Regular students and Advanced-Course Contract students disenrolled 
from the NROTC program for reasons beyond their control will be discharged 
from their enlisted status unless they request active duty or retention in the 
Naval Reserve. 

3. The Department of Naval Science will keep the appropriate local draft 
board informed as to the status of each student under paragraphs I and 2 
above. 


Curriculum 


The Naval Science curriculum consists of the following hours per weck: 
Freshman, junior, and senior Naval Science courses consist of five hours per 
week; sophomore courses three hours per week; and courses for Marine Corps 
Option students four hours per week. 


The Naval Science Subjects carried during the four- year curriculum are 
listed below. 


FIRST YEAR 


Principle of Naval Organization 
Management (NS 111 

Principles of Naval nization 
Management/Naval Ship Systems 


112) 
Naval Ship Systema (NS 115) 
(U. S. 


Ist Our. 
2nd Qtr. 


Sed Qe. 


THIRD YEAR 


Navination/Operations (NS S12) 
avigat perations 
Naval — (NS $13) 


Ist Qtr, 
2nd Qtr. 
Srd Otr. 


SECOND YEAR 
and ist Qtr. Seminar: Sea Power and Maritime 
Affairs (NS 211) 
and = 2nd Qtr. Seminar: Sea Power and Maritime 
(NS Affairs (NS se 
Srd Qtr. Seminar: Power and Maritime 
Affairs (NS 3818) 
N. Candidates) 
FOURTH YEAR 
st Qtr. Nawal Weapons ft (NS 4 


! 1) 
2nd Qtr. nine Weapons I/It INS. 412) 


Naval Weapons I/T1T* (NS 414) 
Naval Weapons LI (NS 415) 


or 
Naval Weapons LIl* (NS 415) 


*Naval Weapons III will be wheduled by students clecting not to complete Calculus. This 
course ls not open to students who complete Calculus. 


(U. S. M. C. Candidates) 
FOURTH YEAR 


Ist Qtr. Amphibious Warfare Part I (NS 421) 
2nd Qtr. Amphibious Warfare Part If (NS 422) 


Sed Qtr. 


THIRD YEAR 

Ist Qtr, Evolution of the Art of War (NS 321) 
2nd Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS $22) 
Srd Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 325) 

Each of the above subjects carry three quarter hours of credit with the 
exception of the sophomore courses which: carry one quarter hour of credit and 
the Marine Corps option courses which carry Jwo quarter hours of credit. 
These hours of credit will be considered as a part of the normal quarterly load 
required for NROTC students; however, Anburn University graduation require- 
ments will be increased by 18 hours over the number of hours listed in the 
University catalog. 
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Flight and Ground Instruction 


A program of flight and ground instruction is offered eligible, NROTC 
students who have completed their sophomore year. The primary purpose of 
such instruction is to ascertain the student's aptitude for Naval Aviation but it 
may also enable students to become eligible for a private pilot's license. Flight 
training under the program is at Government expense and is in gddition to the 
presently prescribed Naval Science curriculum for NROT( sfadents, | 


Naval Honor Graduates 


The Professor of Naval Science may designate as a Naval Honor Graduate 
any candidate who possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral 
character, a definite aptitude for the naval service, and who has distinguished 
himself in his chosen academic major. 


In order to qualify for this designation, a candidate must achieve an aca- 
demic standing in his major field equivalent to “graduation with honor” (grade 
point average of 2.4 or better) and must also achieve an equivalent standing in 
aptitude and Naval Science subjects. 


Distinguished Naval Graduate Designation 


In their senior year, Contract NROTC students meeting the following re- 
quirements will be designated as a Distinguished Naval Graduate and tendered 
4 regular Navy appointment: 


1. Stand in the top 20 percent of the NROTC program OR stand in the 
top 10 percent in military aptitude and top 1/3 of the NROTC program. 
2. Be physically qualified for appointment in the regular Navy. 


The top 15 percent of the total graduates of the Contract NROTC pro- 
gram may be selected as Distinguished Naval Graduates. Selections will be made 
by a board convened by the Professor of Naval Science. 


Department of Air Force Aerospace Studies 


(AFROTC) 


Coronet Ritcuize P. Stimpson 
Commandant and Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies 


HE AIR FORCE ROTC was established at Auburn University in the fall 

of 1946 as the School of Air Science and Tactics. As a result of the ROTC 
Vitalization Act of 1964, H, R. 9124, the curriculum was revised and the de 
partmental title changed to the School of Air Force Aerospace Studies. During 
the Fall Quarter, 1967, the title was re-designated Department of Air Force 
Aerospace Studies. The officer education program under the new legislation 
is a revitalized effort designed to provide education that will develop skills and 
attitudes vital to the professional Air Force Officer. It is designed to qualify 
for commission those college men who desire to serve in the United States 
Air Force. 
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The curriculum in Air Force Aerospace Studies is divided into three areas: 
the General Military Course (Basic), the equivalent Field Training Course, and 
the Professional Officer Course (Advanced). A description of these courses, re- 
quirements for entry, etc., are listed below. 


College Scholarship Program 


Certain outstanding students may be selected by the Professor of Air Force 
Aerospace Studies to compete for scholarships under this program. 


For students awarded scholarships the Government will pay for the cost of 
tuition, fees, and textbooks. 


Uniforms will be provided by the Government and students will receive a 
subsistence allowance of $50.00 per month. Only members of the four-year 
program or those granted equivalent credit for portions thereof are eligible for 
AFROTC College Scholarships. 


General Military Course 


(Basic Course) 

The Air Force course of study offered during the student's freshman and 
sophomore academic years is the General Military Course (GMC) Program. 
This is composed of one class hour and one Corps Training hour per week. 
The Corps Training extends beyond drill and ceremonies to include briefings 
by various Air Force Commands and agencies. Students enrolled in the GMC 
are provided the opportunity to visit various air bases to more fully acquaint 
them with operational Air Force units. One credit hour is allowed for each 
quarter of the six quarter basic course successfully completed. Six quarters of 
the General Military Course, or its equivalent in Field Training is a requirement 
for admission to the Professional Officer Course. 


Field Training Course 


Provisions have been made for students who did not attend the basic course 
and yet desire to enter the Professional Officer Course. These students, upon 
application and after acceptance, can attend a Field Training Course at an 
Air Force Base for six weeks during the summer before entering the Profes- 
sional Officer Course. This course is an intensified military training program, 
with classroom work covering the same material contained in the basic course. 
The students are paid approximately $170.00 plus their travel pay to and from 
the base. The Government furnishes uniforms, quarters, medical care, and 
rations during the training period, Upon successful completion of this course, 
students are eligible for the Professional Officer Course. 


Professional Officer Course 


(Advanced Course) 


The Professional Officer Course is designed to provide highly qualified 
Junior Officers for the United States Air Force. Enrollment in the program is 
based upon such factors as scholarship, physical qualifications, leadership, de- 
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sire for flying training, and academic major. Successful completion of the course 
qualifies the student for appointment as a Second Lieutenant in the United 
States Air Force Reserve. 


The program consists of a six-quarter course normally taken during the 
junior and senior year. Enrollment in the advanced course is also open to 
graduate students if they have six-quarters of school remaining. Three class 
room hours of instruction and one hour of Corps Training are taken per week, 
Students enrolled in the program are given a $50.00 per month subsistence 
allowance. A student selected for the pilot category (1-P) will be given 35 hours 
of ground instruction and 364% hours of flight training which may qualify him 
for a private pilots license, 


A four-week field training course must be attended by the advanced stu- 
dent if he has not already completed a six-week course. This summer training 
is normally completed between the junior and senior years. The Government 
will furnish uniforms, quarters, rations, and medical care during the training 
period. Additionally, a student is given travel pay and approximately $190.00 
for attending the field training course. 


Professional Officer Course Applicants must: 


1. Be a United States citizen. 

2. Be physically qualified in accordance with Department of the Air 
Force standards. 

3. Be under 30 years of age at the time of commissioning except that 

pilot and navigator applicants must not be older than 2642 years when 

commissioned, 

Complete six-quarters of GMC, a six weeks field training course, or 

have equivalent credit in lieu thereof. 

Pass the Air Force Officer Qualifying Test (AFOQT). 

Have an academic average of 1.0 or better. 

Have six-quarters of undergraduate or graduate school remaining, 

Enlist in the Air Force Reserve for a period of six years or eight years 

for those in the college scholarship program. 

Execute a written agreement to complete the Advanced Course and 

attend one four-week summer training course. 

10. Accept a commission as a Second Lieutenant in the USAF Reserve and 
agree to serve for at least four years if not on flying status or for six 
years if Pilot or Navigator qualified. 

11. Be selected by the Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies. 


— 


enn 


© 


Veterans with previous honorable active U.S. military service who desire to 
enroll in the advanced course may receive a waiver for either the GMC or its 
equivalent as an entrance requirement. If he meets all other requirements he 
will be enrolled at the beginning of his junior year. Summer field training 
may be waived for veterans. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students enrolled in the AFROTC must deposit $30.00 with the Univer- 
sity Bursar. They are then furnished a uniform and other necessary uniform 
items through the AFROTC Supply Office under the uniform commutation 
system, Texts and other items required for AFROTC academics are also issued 
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through the AFROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the GMC, or upon 
a students withdrawal, the uniform and all other supplies are turned in and 
the deposit is then returned to the student. One dollar and fifty cents per 
quarter is withheld by the University Bursar to cover the cost of cleaning and 
repair of the uniforms and when applicable, to support AFROTC activities. 
Uniforms issued to POC members become the property of the member when 
he is commissioned. 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 


The Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies may designate as a Distin- 
guished AFROTC Graduate a POC member who: 


1. Has a superior academic record and high AFOQT Score. 
2. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership and high moral character. 


8. Demonstrates their leadership ability through achievements in recog- 
nized campus activities, both curricular and extracurricular, which in 
conjunction with (1) and (2) above, warrants designation as “DISTIN- 
GUISHED.” 


Description of Courses 


This section contains al! courses offered in the University, listed by department, arranged in 


alphabetical 


Those courses bearing the numbers 100 16 199, Inclusive, are 


those from 200 to 299, 


students; 600 to 799, uate student. 


for freshmen; 


normally offered 
homores; 300 to 399, juniors; 400 to 499, seniors; 500 to 599, fifth year 


Description of courses in each department includes: (a) course number; (b) descriptive title; 
(c) in parentheses, credit in quarter hours, ic. one quarter (5), two quarters (5-5), ete.; (d) lec- 


ture and laboratory hours for courses with labora 
consists of lecture periods equal in number to course c 
is offered; (f) prerequisite (Pr.); (g) description of 


where no statement is made the course 
it); (e) the quarter in which the course 
subject matter and method. 


Preceding the description of courses for each department is a list of the departmental faculty. 


INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 
(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 





University Courses (U) 1892 
Accounting and Finance (ACF) 192 
Administration and Supervision (AED) 194 
Acrospace Engineering (AE). i985 
Acroapace Studies (AF)... == 
Agricataral Economics and 

ural Sociology (AS). Ss 


Agricultural Engineering (AN). 2001 
Agronomy and Soils (AY)... 
Animal Science (AH) FS 
Architecture (AR). —— 8T 
eee 2— 
Aviation Management (AA). — 2122 
mee? (82) 
Botany and Plant Pathology (BY).____ 214 
Kuilding Technology (BT). 217 
Chemical Engineering (CN). 8 
Chemistry (CH)... 
Civil Engineering (CE).__._____92s 
Consumer Affairs (CA). 887 
Counselor Education (CED). 8 
Dairy Science (DH) SS 
Economics (EC)... sg 
Electrical Engineering (EE)... == 837 
Elementary Education XXD...239 
Engineering Graphics (EG). ss 4 
ee | — 
Family and Child Development (FCD)___ 246 
Foreign Languages (FL)... = stg 
Se hj ee 
Foundations of Education (FED). 254 
Detenéhy (GY) ee 
Geology (GL)__ 256 





Health, Physical Education and 
oe errr SS 


666 
(6—6— — 6 
Industrial Engineering (IE). — 26868 
Industrial Laboratorie⸗·s — 7 
Interdepartmental Education 272 
Be ä Ss 
Laboratory Technology (LT) 276 
 —— Ss. 
Management (MN). — — — TG 
Marketing and Transportation (MT) 278 
Materials Engineering (MTL)... 279 
Mathematis .____279 
Mechanical Engineering (ME) .___.285 
Military Science (MS)... E87 
eg eee. 
Navel Science (NS)...._£_..........._ 2 
Nutrition and Foods (NF)..._._____292 
a ,S 
RS Se | 
Physical Science (PHS) OG 
ge EEE Ss 


Political Science (PO) OD 
Poultry Science (PH) EEF 
A) — 
Secondary Education (SED) — 309 
ee) eee 
7) — 


Textile Engineering (TE) —16— 
T V ——— — —M— 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) sss CS 
Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 325 
Zoology-Entomology (ZY) ————__ 528 
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University Courses (U) 


The following courses, interdisciplinary and experimental in character, are de- 
signed to enable the student to see in a wide perspective the relationship of individual 
courses in his curriculum and to understand more fully the dominant ideas and con- 
cepts confronting him in the modeyn world, University Courses are open to students 
in all curricula. 


400, Psychological Study of the Community (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing 
and permission of instructor. 
Local community programs designed to fester interest in and an understanding of ou 
mxiety. A number of community leaders will be used as speakers and discussion leaders. 
422, Natural Philosophy (3). Pr., junior standing. 
A synthesis of modern pany oy concerning the unifying ideas of physical and biological 
sciences and their impact on the social-cconomic structure of man-made society. Contributions 


from various sciences are evaluated in light of knowledge of the last part of the twentieth 
century, 


Accounting and Finance (ACF) 


Professors Robinson, Head, Hartman, Henderson, and Hill 
Associate Professors Gritz, D. P. Hale, and Stalnaker 
Assistant Professors Beard, Bice, Criss, and Williams 
Instructors Becker, Dinius, Whatley, and Woodward 


Accounting 


211. Principles of Accounting I (5). Lec; 3, Lab. 4, Pr., , 
A study of basic accounting principles, including the accounting cycle and preparation of 
financial statements. ACF 21! is not open to students with credit in ACF 215. 

212. papas ote of Accounting If (5) Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr., ACF 211. 
A continuation of accounting principles with emphasis on their application to partnerships. 
corporations, and preparation and analysis of various finaricial statements. 

215. Fundamentals of General and Cost Accountifig (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sopho- 
more standing. 
The fundamental concepts and principles of general and cost accounting with emphasia on 
accumulating, reporting, and interpreting cost data in the production area of business opera» 
—— Pn to undergraduates majoring in BA. Credit in ACF 211 excludes credit 
or ‘ 

310. Financial Accounting and Control (5), Pr., ACF 212. 
The third course for accounting majors or a terminal course for non-accounting majors. 
Introductory cost accounting a budgeting with some emphasis on distribution costs and 
managerial accounting prob . ACF 310 and $1! may be taken independently or con- 
currently; both are prerequisites for ACF $12. 

311. Intermediate Accounting I (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr.. ACF 212. 
A comprehensive study of accounting principles and theory, including a review of the 
accounting cycle and accounting for current assets, current liabilities, and investments, 
ace Be and 511 may be taken independently or concurrently; both are prerequisites for 


312. Intermediate Accounting TI (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ACF 310 and 311. 

A continuation of accounting principles and theory, with emphasis on accounting for fixed 
— — — long term liabilities, corporate capita! structure, and analysis of financial 
5 ’ 

314. Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr.. ACF 212. 

Interpretation of the regulations, preparation of returns, and the keeping of accounting 
records for tax purposes will be considered in this course. 

410. Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr. ACF $12 and junior standing. 
ceo principles and procedures involved in job-lot, process, and standard cost ac- 
counting. 

414. Advanced Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., ACF 312, 314, and junior standing. 
Special tax accounting problems of individuals, partnerships, corporations, estates, and trusts, 
Extensive use will be made of a tax service program. 

416. Auditing (5). Pr., ACF 312, and junior . 

The principles of auditing with particular attention to methods of testing. analyzing, and 
summarizing accounting records. 

417. Advanced Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6 Pr., ACF 312 and junior standing. 
A study of specialized accounting problems, including partnerships, joint ventures, installment 
sales, consignments, receiverships, and estates and trusts. 

418, Accounting for Business Consolidations (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr. ACF 312 and 
junior standing. 

Accounting for home and branch office procedures, business combinations, parent and sub- 
sidiary operations, and preparation of consolidated statements. 


419, 


614. 


616, 


617. 
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Governmental Accounting (5). Pr. ACF 312 and junior standing. 
Budgeting and accounting procedures of governmental divisions. 
GRADUATE COURSES 

Managerial Accounting (5), Pr. ACF 212 and graduate standing or consent 
of instructor. 
Primarily non-technical, for the student who will be confronted with business problems re- 
quiring a comprehensive understanding of accounting concepts, and the accepted methods of 
applying these concept in decision-making, planning, and control. 
Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr. ACF 312 and graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. 
A review of the origin and development of double-entry accounting; followed by a critical 
study of the theory of modern accounting principles and procedures. 
Financial Information Systems (5). Pr., graduate standing and consent of 

r 


Indentification, evaluation, and modification of critical information flows into efficient and 
effective information systems to service modern management decision needs. 


Advanced Auditing (5). Pr. ACF 416 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 


Application of auditing principles and procedures to practical problems encountered in the 
field of public and private accounting. 


Advanced Accounting Problems (5). Pr. ACF 417 and graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. 

Ant extension to and a consolidation of all the other advanced accounting courses. Prepara- 
tion for special accounting examination, 

Seminar (1-10), Pr., Graduate standing or consent of instructor. 

—* those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of accounting and finance 
problems, 


= riers Problems (1-15), 
ariable content in the accounting and finance areas. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Finance 
Risk and Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 


Essentials of rik management, with the emphasis on the use of insurance in meeting these 
risks; including the characteristics of property, liability, life and health insurance. 
Property Insurance (5), Pr. EC 200 and junior standing. 

The princi les, uses and types of insurance with particular emphasis on fire, marine, auto- 
mobile, and casualty lines. 

Life Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

The organization of the life insurance business and the various types of contracts. 

Real Estate (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

The fundamental principles and practices as applied to the purchase, sale, lease, mortgage, 
tithe, and management of real estate. 

Personal Finance (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 

Plans for managing personal financial problems involving insurance, housing, household 
budgcting, investments, personal and bank loans, credit bee time buying, ete, 

Princi of Business (5). Pr. EC 202 and ACF 212. 


The first course in Business Finance with emphasis on short.term, intermediate and long- 
term financing of business firms 


Advanced Business Finance (5). Pr. ACF 361. 

A continuation of ACF 861 with emphasis on capital budgeting, cost of capital, growth, 
on, and reorganization. 

Money Markets and Financial Institutions (5). Pr. ACF 212, EC 202 and 

junior standing. 

A study of the stricture and operation of commercial banks and other financial institutions 

and their role in the financing of business. 

Investments (5). Pr. ACF 361, junior standing. 

Individual investment policies, investment institutions, and types of investments available. 

Security Analysis (5). Pr. ACF 464 and junior standing. 

An advanced study of the techniques and principles of critica) analysis and interpretation of 


te Analysis of carnings, growth, timing and portfolio management. Funds 
and inetivutlonal policies are critically examined. 


ems in Business Finance (5). — a en a ieee ee 
A otirse a decision making and problem solving within the financial framewor 
Or effect financial decisions upon the total firm from a short and long range point of 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Seminar (1-10). Pr, Graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of accounting and finance 
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663. Advanced Corporation Finance (5). Pr, ACF 361, 
Intensive study of —— and problems of business finance from a decision making, Internal, 
problem-solving point view. 

690. Problems (1-15). 


ariable content in the accounting and finance areas. 


Administration and Supervision (AED) 


Professors Saunders, Acting Head, and Pierce 
Associate Professors Jordan, Moore, Morgan, Tincher, and Walden 
Assistant Professors Atwell, Clark, Preus, and Watkins 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Administration and Super 
vision are: experience in teaching or appropriate fields, employment or definite pro 
fessional objectives leading to employment in administration or supervision; and AED 
681 or bs pation as a prerequisite or corequisite to advanced study in any of the 
specialized areas. 

618% Organization and Administration of Higher Education (5), Pr., TED 663 or TED 
665, or permission of the instructor. 
For educational leaders in higher education. The organization, administration, and evalua. 
tion of institutions in higher education in terms of the academic program, student personnel 
services, business affairs, and related programs including relationships between higher edu- 
cation and the state and federal government. 

#45. Current Problems and Issues in Educational Administration (5). 
The problems, issucs, and trends affecting educational institutions with particular attention 
to —— of admioistrative procedures to cope with the extensive changes occurring 
in education. 


646. Studies in Education (1-5), Pr., one quarter of graduate study and departmental 


A special problem in administration, supervision, guidance, of higher education using re- 
search techniques. (Credit in ED 651 to 1960 excludes credit for this course.) 

650, Seminar in Area of Specialization (1-5). Pr., permission of the instructor, 
Advanced graduate students and profemors purse cooperatively selected concepts and the- 
oretical formulations. 

651. Internship in Area of Specialization (1-15). Pr., permission of the instructor; 
may be repeated for a total of not more than 15 credits, 

Provides advanced graduate students with full-time, supervised, on-the-job experiences in 
2 —— a other ——— — ‘Uae experiences Foy in age nn at 

scheduled, on-<cam iscussion " gned t v ve evaluati 
cal anateen of the field — — x —* = 

659. Practicum in Area of tion. (Credit to be arranged_) No more than 10 
acer rela t may be carned at Master's Level. Pr., permission of 
ma professor. 

Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with emphasis on the 
application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired In previous course work. 

670. Fundamentals of Supervision (5). 

The supervisory proces: inclu such topics as the theoretical framework in which super. 
vision takes place; the purpoec, functions and processes of rvision; rvi ks and 
skills; and the sethoie cl eealeatind supervision. pres mn mn mc 

681, Organization and Administration of Public Education (5). 

For superintendents, principals, teachers and other educational leaders. Topics include pur 

poser of —— — and administration; organization and administration on federal, state, 
and local ls; financial support and accounting; operation of plant; school-community 
interaction, and personne! administration. 

683. The Leadership Role in Educational Administration (5). 

Current theories, and principles of leadership and their application to education. 
Further emphasis p on the responsibility of the educational administrator for leadership 
in the school and community, In the continuous improvement of staff competence and prin- 
ciples, and in evaluation of effective leadership. 

685. Administrative Organization and Behavior (5). 

Current theories and of formal organization and of collective behavior. Includes a 
social-psychological approach to organizations, and treats current trends in organizing for 


Administration and Policy Formation (5). 

Analysis of basic social forces, antecedent movements, and political action leading two formal 
enactment of educational policy at national, state, and local levels. Consideration is given 
to the roles and functions of governing and regulating boards and agencies, 
688. School Finance and Business Administration (5). 

Relationships between educational finance, educational program, tax structures, foundation 
programe and internal — — of public finance and economic principles 
relating to financial support of educational systems at the local, state and federal levels. 
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Educational Plant Maintenance (5). 

Relationship of educational plant maintenance and operation to educational program; pro- 
cedures in educational plant maintenance and operation; safety factors; trends in moderniza- 
tion and new plant planning. 

Educational Business Management (5). 

Procedures and practices in educational finance at the business or operational level. 
Attention to budgeting, accounting, purchasing, transportation, cost analysis, and manage- 
ment of human and material resources. 

Educational Plant Planning (5). 

Development of educational plants; relationships between curriculum and plant: trends in 
lant design; analysis of physical conditions, relationships of professional and lay personnel 
n educational plant planning. 

Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5). 

The constitutional aod statutory provisions for education and an analysis of judicial decisions 
affecting education, Among topica ate authority and responsibility of the teacher; nights, 
privileges and responsibilities of student; use of school property, taxation; curriculum, con- 
tracts and retirement provisions; contractual capacity and liabilty, and transportation. 

Personnel Administration (5). 

Assists educational leaders with effective personnel administration and the quality of educa. 
tion. Research results and experimentation in morale, welfare, work loads, pupil accounting, 
and bases for salary determination as they relate to staff and pupil personnel. 

Studies for Comprehensive Educational Planning (5). 

Principles and procedures for collecting, analyzing, and utilizing data in the process of 
educational planning, including such topics as: community characteristics, including power 
sructure; economic bases and population; system characteristics, Including administrative 
organization, finance, personnel, physical facilities; and instructional program. 

Student Personnel Work in Higher Education (5). Pr., CED 621. 

Theories, principles, practices, organization, administration, and evaluation of student per- 
sonnel services in higher education, 

Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 

quarter, 


Research and Thesis (5). 
Research and Dissertation (Credit to be arranged). 
Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


Professors Pitts, Aicad, Martin, and Sforzini 


Associate Professors Bennett, Cutchins, Drummond, Harwell, and Sherling 


Assistant Professors Burkhalter, Nichols, and Pell 
Instructors Cochran, Culberson, and Foster 


Aerospace Fundamentals (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr, EG 106, 

Aerospace concepts and terminology. General echemes and designs of egy ii systems and 
spplicationa of computers to same. Duplicate credit will not be given for AE 205 and 
TE 205 or similar courses which include FORTRAN programming instruction. 


an gerchbone ay pds a Pr., MH 265. 
Special methods and notations werd in Acrospace Engineering, 
Airloads (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 340, 
Application of the basic equations of Muid dynamics to the prediction of pressure distribu- 
tion, wing loading and hinge moments. Propeller design and selection. 
Theoretical Aerodynamics I (3), Pr.. ME 340 and AE 300. 
Fundamental analysis of aerodynamics, potential flow Theory. Correlation of potential flow 
theory with experimental results. 
Theoretical Acrod It (4). Lee. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 303. 
Fundamental principles of compressible flow including subsonic, transonic, supersonic, and 
hypersonic aerodynamics. High speed wind tunnels and laboratory techniques. 
Flight Performance (2). Pr., AE 302. 

uations of motion and solution techniques for vehicle performance analysis including 
effects of propulsion system and aerodynamic variations. 
Aerospace Structures I (5). Lec 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207. 
Basic structural analysis. Shear and bending in monocoque structures. Deflections of beams 
and frames. Column and plate buckling. The laboratory portion is devoted to experimental 
techniques in stress analysis. 

II (4). Pr., AE 300, ME 321. 

Linear and non-linear systems, linearization procedures, and linear systems analysis tech- 
nigues. Transfer functions and stability criteria for some acrospace systems and components, 
oO special techniques as required by advanced courses, 


A Materials and Methods of Construction (2). Pr., ME 202 and junior 
N aod sytem, — and structural properties, applications and fabrication 
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Fundamentals of Aerospace Dynamics (3). Pr., AE 302, AE 307, AE 310 and 
junior standing. 

Dynamics of aerospace vehicles in moving reference frames; Eulerian formulation for the 
vehicle as a rigid body; Lagrangian formulation and small oscillation theory. Provides a 
unified basis for further studies in aircraft vibration, Oight dynamics, and space flight 
mechanics, 

Rotary Wing Acrodynamics (3). Pr., AE 304, AE 305. 


Aerodynamics and flight characteristics of the rotary wing as applied to helicopters and 
V/STOL. flight vehicles. 

Viscous Acrodynamics (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304 and junior standing. 
Theoretical background essential to a fundamental understanding of laminar and turbulent 
ndary layers and their relations to skin friction and heat transfer. Experimental tech- 
niques, 

Acronautical Problems 1 (1), Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 

Investigation of current acronautical problems; preparation and presentation of technical 
papers and reports. 

Aeronautical Problems I (1). Lab, 3. Pr., AE 401. 

Continuation of AE 401. 


A e Structures IT (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. AE 205 or TE 205 or equivalent 

Ade of Fortran programming, AE 307, AE 310. 

A continuation of AB 907. Ao introduction to the finite clement method. The laboratory 
portion ts devoted to the solution of structural problems on the digital computer. 

Equilibrium Gas Dynamics (3), Pr., permission of instructor and junior standing. 
Basic concepts of The Equilibrium Kinetic Theory and the equilibrium real gas properties. 
Acro-thermodynamic fundamentals of external flows for various atmospheric flight conditions 
in terms of flight speeds, altitudes and vehicle geometry. 

Jet Propulsion (5). Pr., junior standing, AE 304. 

Internal aerodynamics and thermodynamics of rockets and air-breathing jet engines. Jet 
nozzles. Detailed analysis of flow through turbojet compressors. combustors and turbines, 

Rocket ulsion I (3), Pr. AE 415 and junior standing. 

—— analysis of the thermodynamics, aerodynamics, and design of liquid propulsion 
rockets. 

Rocket Propulsion If (3). Pr., AE 415 and junior standing, 

en and performance analysis of solid propellant rocket motors with emphasis on internal 
allistics. 

Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis I (3). Pr. junior standing and AE 409, 

Computer techniques applied to the analysis of flight vehicle structures. 

Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis If (3). Pr., junior standing and AE 409. 


Stress analysis of pressure chambers and vessels encountered in acrospace applications. 


N uilibrium Gas Dynamics (3). Pr., permission of instructor and junior 


Nonequilibrium Kinetic Theory of real atmospheric gases. Applications of the thermal and 

chemical nonequilibrium conditions to the external flows for various (light conditions. 
Systems (5). Pr., junior standing and AE 415. 

Introduction to reaction engines for we in outer space vehicles. Environment of outer 

space, power requirements for space mimions, introduction to relativistic mechanics, nuclear 

power systems, particle generators, magnetohydrodynamics, plasma accelerators and photonic 

engines. 

Aircraft Vibration and Flutter (3). Pr. AE 326, AE 409 and junior standing. 

Free. forced. and damped vibration of single and multiple rec-of-{reedom systems; intro- 

duction to vibration of continuous systems; introduction to flutter theory: applications Io 

aerospace. 

Astrodynamics I (3), Pr.. AE 326 or —— of instructor, junior standing, 

Geometry of the solar system, detailed analysis of two-body dynamics and introduction w 

artificial satellite orbits; Holmann transfer and patched conics for lunar and interplanetary 

trajectories. Elements of orbit determination. 

Astrodynamics IT (3). Pr, AE 432 and junior standing. 

Elements of special and general perturbation theory: n-body formulation and introduction 

to S-body problem; introduction co powered flight analysie and space Might guidance, 

Ac ¢ Systems Analysis (3), Pr, AE 429 or AE 441 or AE 432 and junior 

Sanding, 

Modeling of system elements, analysis of systems undergoing various motions comnected with 

Flight. and techniques of optimization of the system. 

Elements of V/STOL Flight (3). Pr., AE 335, AE 400 or permission of instructor, 

junior standing, 

The analysis of methexts for generating high lift at low wehicle forward speeds Physical 

flaps, jet flaps, ducted propellers. wing in propeller slipstream, boundary layer control, 

thrust augmentation and jet deflection, 

Static Stability and Control (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, AE 304, AE 305. 


Entroduction to static stability and control of flight vehicles Including laboratory techniques 
for determination of stalility parameters 
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Dynamic Stability and Control (3), Pr., AE 326, AE 439 and junior standing. 
Longitudinal and lateral dynamics of gireraft, Response to actuation of controls, Attitude 
dynamics of spacecraft. Emphasis on ign considerations of various vehicles. 

Automatic Stability and Control (3), Pr. AE 441 and junior standing. 
Introduction to principles and techniques of automatic control of aircraft and missiles. 
Effects on design variables, 

Missile Aerodynamics (3), Pr., AE 400, AE 439 and junior standing. 

The aerodynamic of slender wing-body configurations for the low supersonic, moderate 
hypersonic and Newtonian continuum flow regimes, Linear and non-linear effects are 
considered as well as interference effects, Application to missile performance and stability 
for certain flight profiles. 

Acrospace Design I (1). Lab. 3, Pr, AE 311. | 

The design process oriented toward the aerospace field with emphasis on the development 
of créative thinking and team effort. A two quarter sequence with AE 449, Either AE 444 
or 449 may be taken first but they may not be taken concurrently. 


—— Design If (1), Lab. 3. Pr., AE 311, 
The design pecces oriented toward the —— field with emphasis on the development 


of creative thinking and team effort. A two — sequence with AE 448. Either A 4448 
or 449 may be taken fint but they may not taken concurrently, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Supersonic Acrodynamics (5). Pr., AE 400, 

A continuation of AE 400 High Speed a pe Consists of a rigorous development of 
linearized and nonlinearized compressible fluid flow. and application, Lifting surfaces, lift- 
ing bodies, duct flow and boundary layer effects. 

Advanced Elements of High § Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 601 or equivalent. 
A continuation of AE 601 to include three-dimensional wing t ; slender body theory 
and similarity laws for subsonic, supersonic and hypersonic flow conditons, 

HighSpeed Viscous Acrodynamics (5). Pr. AE 602 or equivalent. 

A continuation of AE 602 to include effects of conductivity and viscosity on aerodynamic 
propertics, 

Acroelasticity (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429. May be taken 
more than one quarter, not to exceed 10 hours. 

General formulation of acroclastic problems, bulfeting, flumer and loss of control, dynamic 
ALrowscs. 

Acrospace Structural Dynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr. AE 429. 
Advanced theory of matrix structural analysis with applications to dynamic of Flight. 


Advanced Aecro-Structures (3). Pr., AE 429, 

Vibrations of solids and wave propagation, introduction to general methodology and thermo- 
dynamica of solids, derivation of large-deflection equations, principles of basic solids investi. 
gations, and application to acrospace structures, 


Advanced Vibrations Phenomena (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429. 
Aerospace applications of dynamic phenomena measurement including linear varying differ: 
ential transformers, piezoelectric accelerometers, dynamic force gages, and strain gages. On 
line use of hybrid and digital computers for data analysis and combined experimental 
simulation involving both experiment and computer. Use of various types of shakers in 
dynamic tests. 

Thrust Generation (5). Pr., AE 415. 

Acrothermodynamics of compressible Dow, chemical propellant characteristics, beat transfer 
in fluid flow, nuclear propulsion. 

Aerothermochemistry of Propulsion (35 credit hours to be arranged). Pr. AE 
611 or permission of instructor. 

Selected topics emphasizing interrelation between internal aerodynamics and combustion 
phenomena in air-breathing jet engines and rockets, Various techniques of establishing 
equilibrium composition and flame temperatures; comparison of froren and equilibrium 
flow in norzles; effects of condensed phases; supersonic combustion 

Advanced Air-Breathing Propulsion (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr. AE 
611 of permission of instructor. 

Selected topics emphasizing interaction between external aerodynamics and performance of 
air treathing jet engines, ndary laver effects in diffusers and compressors, and detailed 
analysis of various techniques of minimizing detrimental effects, compressor and wWirbine 
tatching in turbojets, cascade acrodynamics, and variable area jet nozzles. 


—— Flow Theory (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 400, Coreq., 
MH 461. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 
Hypersonic continuum theory, governing equations of motion for two and three dimensional 
flows, ———— stnall disturbance theory, viscous effects, Real gas effects in gas dynamics 
and rarefied gas flows, basic heat transfer concepts. 

Real Gas Dynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., permission of in- 
structor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 


A microscopic approach to the study of gas dynamics based on quantum mechanical models 
and statistical techniques 
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Molecular Theory of Acrodynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). —— —8 
mission of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to 15 
hours. 
Free molecular, near-free-molecular, and transition flows of neutral gases are considered, 
Basic equations are Vay = and selected geometries are treated in detail. 

of Flight (5). » AE 441 or permission of instructor. 
Small-disturbance theory and —F linearized solutions of the general equations of unsteady 
motions, —— ——— derivatives analysis, aerodynamic transfer fanctions, dy- 
namic wali uncontrolied longitudinal and lateral motions, solutions of the dynamic 


—— prob by electronic computing devices, inverse problem, automatic stability and 
control. 


Flight Dynamics of Hypervelocity Vehicles (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). 

Pr., permission of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to ¢ex- 

ceed 15 hours. 

Flight dynamics of steady and unsteady flight at hypersonic speeds, great-circle and minor- 

circle flight, re-entry, stability derivatives in hy nic flow. Linearization of equations ts 

investigated; static stability problems of bypervelocity vehicles are discussed, 

Advanced Astrodynamics (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE genes? an 

mission of instructor, May be taken more than one quarter, not to 15 

hours. 

Selected topics from indirect and direct methods of traject optimization, trajectory isola« 

tion techniques, special and general perturbation th oblate earth problem, three body 

problem, ion analysis methods, and new research evelopments. 

lon and Plasma Propulsion (5). Pr., —— of instructor, 

—— ae pe and gas dynamic processes underlying methods for electrical acceleration of 
gas flows ——— to electrothermal propulsion, clectromatic propulsion, electro- 

—— propulsion. 

Particle Kinetics of Plasmas (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., —— 

of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 

Gaseous plasmas based on the theory of individual particle kinetics, Emphasis will be 

placed on the development of basic concepts with vutlicienc generality to allow treatment 

of non equilibrium problems of interest in aerospace research. 


0-Gas Dynamics (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 


Review of electrodynamics, Maxwell stresses, field and —27 temor, Thermo. 
dynamics of fluids tn electromagnetic fields. Equations of motion a conducting ga. 
Discussion of typical flow problems. Consideration of microwopic aspects of plasma flows, 
Shock Tube Theory and Techniques (5). Pr. permission of instructor. 
— wave theory in real and perfect gases, expansion wave theory, tetlected shock wave 
Basic shock tube equations; effecta of area change, driver types and characteristics. 
Non -ideal behavior in shock tubes, diaphragm opening c fects, boundary layer effects, shock 
wave attenuation. Testing time derivation. Shock tube techniques and measurements. 


Plasma Diagnostics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged), Pr., permission of in- 
structor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 


Theoretical and yore studies of techniques for the measurement of plasma properties. 
The application these techniques to aerospace research and testing. 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Provides weekly lectures on current developments in aerospace aciences by staff members, 
graduate students, and visiting scientists and engineers. 


Directed Reading in Acrospace Engineering. (Credit to be arranged, not ex- 
ceeding 5 hours.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Research and Dissertation, (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than 
one quarter. 


Aerospace Studies (AF) 
General Military Course (1), Lec. 1, Lab. 1, 


An examination of the Department of Defense organizational structure with emphaas on 
the United States Air Force. 


General Military Course (1). Lec. 1, Lab, }, 

Strategic offensive and Strategic defense force. 

General Military Course (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1, 

The mission, organisation and function of United States General purposes forces. 
U.S. Aerospace Support Forces (1), Lec 1, Lab. 1. 

Mission, organization and function of U.S, Air Force support commands. 

Trends and Implication in the Pursuit of Peace (1). Lec. I, Lab. 1. 


The fundamental conflicts between democracy and communism and the nature and contempt 
of limited war. 


— 
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World Military Alliances (1), Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

An inquiry into world alliances and collective security and an inquiry into the policies and 
strategies of the Soviet Union and China. 

Growth and Development of Acrospace Power (3), Lec. 3, Lab, I. 

Communicative techniques utilized by students in the POC eat the development of air- 
power from the beginning of manned Flight to 196). 

Growth and Develo t of Aerospace Power (3). Lec. 3, Lab, 1. 

Concepts, doctrine and employment of acrospace forces from late 19508 to the present, and 
anh introduction to officer career development, 

Astronautics and Space Operations (3), Lec. 3, Lab, 1. 

The background and importance of space programs, vehicle sysicms and space operations. 
Military Leadership and Discipline (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 

The need for Air Force leadership and for discipline in the military, 

Leadership and Management Skills (3), Lec. 3, Lab, L, 

The Variables affecting leadership and an introduction to military management to include 
planning and -organizing. 

Military Management and PreCommissioning (3), Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 
Continuation of military management to include coordination, directing, and controlling; 
and pre-commissioning. 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (AS) (RSY) 


Professors Yeager, Head, Blackstone, Danner, White, and Wilson 
Associate Professors Bell, Dunkelberger, and Stallings 
Assistant Professors Clonts, McCoy, and Vanlandingham 


Agricultural Economics (AS) 


Agricultural Economics (5). All quarters, 

Economic principles in changes and trends in farmoerelated production, marketing, prices 

consumption, taxation, credit, finance, public policies, tenure, etc., and with utilization of 

land, labor, and capital. 

Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200, 

Principles and problems in marketing farm products. page or of marketi functions, 

services, and coats; reducing costs and improving marketing efficiency. Marketing methods 

and distribution channels of major farm commodities, Market institutions and operation. 

Farm Records (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200. 

Farm records and accounts and their uses. Kinds and systems of records and accounts 
to use on farms. 

Agricultural Cooperatives (3). Pr., AS 202. 

Principles and problems of organizing and operating farmers’ cooperative buying and selling 

smociations. 

Agricultural Finance (3). Pr., AS 202, 

Economic problems anid policies in financing agriculture, 


Farm Appraisal (3). Pr. AS 202. 

The theory of land values; techniques on farm land and building appraisala for different 
pu ; relationships of land use, soils, crops, forestry management, buildings, land titles, 
arm taxes, and interest rates to land values; actual appraisals of selected farms, 
evaluation of appraisal methods and forms currently in use 


Farm Management (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principles and problems in uiring, organizing. and operating a successful farm busines. 
Formation and integration of family and farm ——— gnals. 

Agricultural Prices (3). Pr. AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principles and factors in the pees pees with special reference to ———— products 
——— markets. Functions of prices principles supply and dema in price determi. 
nation. 

Agricultural Policy (3). Pr. AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

— objectives and operation of public policies affecting agriculture. Development of 
agricultural policies in the United States, 

Land Economics (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principal economic and institutional factors affecting man and his use of land. Supply, 


, and future requirements for land. vy rights. land wee planning, zoning. 
taxation and other social controls affecting land utilization. 


Agricultural Business Management (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior stand- 


Principles and problems involved in uiring. organizing and operating successful cul. 
tural hestectsee capital — —— —2 agricultural businestes, [actors affectin 
location and growth, and measures of technical and econcamic efficiency in organization anc 
Operation; practices involved in ouying. pricing, and merchandising: management problems 
and policies in financing, personnel, and public relations. 
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Economic Development of Rural Resources (3). Pr., AS 202 and junior standing. 
Theoretical and empirical study of economic growth and development; problems of un- 
developed and underdeveloped areas; role of agriculture in a ——— cxami- 
nation of the policies and programs for effective economic growth and development, 

Economic of Water Resources Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The supply, demand, and use of water resources including economic, legal, and political 
dimensions. Economics of management of water resource use and conservation in terms of 
present and future supplies and needs. Both public and private water resources will be 


Cooperation in Agriculture (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 
Includes cooperative and economic theory as well as economic and legal aspects of co- 
operatives, 


Introduction to Econometrics (5). Pr. MH 161 or equivalent, EC 274 or equiva- 
lent, and AS 202 or equivalent, and junior standing. 


Formulation of elementary economic models using economle theory and mathematic: with 
certain basic amumptions or axioms, Mathematical tools used in economic analysis. 


Agricultural Commodity Marketing. A. Livestock, B. Dairy, C. Poultry, D. Crops 
Marketing (3), Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. May be taken up to 
a maximum of 12 hours but work may not be repeated in any one area. 


Economic analysis of market movement and pricing, Functional analysis, and institutional 
aspects of marketing major products in each category. 


Senior Seminar (1). Lec. 1. Pr., senior standing. 


Current development in Agricultural Economica; the role of Agricultural Economics in the 
general economy. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Farm Management (5). 
Advanced theory and application of farm management principles and other economic con: 


cepts in agriculture. Organization, operation, and management of various types of farms. 
Optimum utilization of available resources on individual farm. 


Advanced Agricultural Prices (5). Pr, EC 274. 

Methods of ptice analysis, separation of fluctuations from price trends, measurement of 
changes in supply and demand of farm products. Prices, price trends, price cycles, and 
other price structures. 


Advanced Land Economics (5). 


Man and his use of land as related to institutional factors. Economics of natural resource 
use, economic feasibility, benefitwost analysis, economics of environmental control, and 
factors related to rural and urban land use. 


Advanced Agricultural Marketing (5). 


Theory of marketing with emphasis on its application to methods used and problems faced 
in marketing farm products. Objectives in agricultural marketing. 

Agricultural Market Organization (5). Pr. EC 45). 

The theoretical approach to marketing lems characterized by imperfectly competitive 
smructure and multiple markets separa by time. space, and form attributes. Theory of 


interregional trade and location of economic activity, Efficiency of firms and product 
movement. 


Economics of Agricultural Production (5). Pr. EC 451. 

Resource allocation and ecfficie of production. Production and efficiency in the firm, 
between firms, and between agriculture and other industries. Influences on agricultural 
resource alloation and effici of risk and uncertainty including price instability, institu- 
tional changes, technological advances, imperfect knowledge of production methods, and 
variations in the human element with emphasis on the role of management. 


Dynamics of Agricultural Production and Management (5). Pr., AS 608, 
Dynamics of resource allocation and efficiency of production as influenced by price, In- 
itutional, and technological changes. Imperfect knowledge and the human clement in 
management. 

Resource Economics, Policies and Programs (5). 

Impact of resource development on regional economic growth. Effect of taxation and tax 
policies, Interaction between technological change, resource use, and economic growth. 
Analysis of current policies and programs. 

Directed Readings in Regional Planning (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Assigned readings and pursuant discussions on delineation of economic areas, resource use 
and allocation, cconomic regions, watershed development, planning legislation, zoning, 
housing, land use restrictions, conservation, and recreation. 

Regional Planning Analysis (5), 

Theories of regions and problems of multi-jurisdictional planning. Analysis of metro-ares 
and regional planning by states, —— planning by agencies such as TVA, Corps 


— Engineers, R, and Appalachian on. Regional! planning and intergovernmental 
relations, 


Farm Organization and Management (3). Lec, 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
Formation and integration of family and farm business goals; accuisition, organization 

tion and management of successful farm businesses; organization and management of 
efficient farm units, (Credit for both AS 651 and AS 601 may not be used to meet re- 
quirements for the Master's degree.) 


— ——— — — ⸗ 
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Description of Courses 201 


Agricultural Prices and Marketing (3). Lec. 4, Pr., graduate standing. 
Principles and problems in marketing agricultural products. Objectives in agricultural mar- 
keting, Factors involved in the pricing process of agricultural products and markets. 
(Cc * for both AS 652 and AS 602 may not be used to meet requirements for the Mas- 
ters degree.) 

Public Policy in Agriculture (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

—— objectives, and operation of public policies affecting agriculture; development of 
agricultural policies in the United States; alternative methods of dealing with farm prob- 
lems and opportunities at national, state, and local levels. 

Research Methods in Agricultural Economic and Rural Soci (3). Pr., grad- 
uate standing and consent of instructor. (Credit for AS 670 udes credit for 
RSY 670.) 


Special Problems in Agricultural Economics. Credit to be arranged. 
Seminar (1-1-1), Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Rural Sociology (RSY) 


Rural Socio (5). 

The basic sociological concepts and principles as applied to life in the roral community. 
Special attention given to the culture. social organization, and social problems of rural 
people in the United States, and in the South in particular, Credit not allowed tn this 
course and SY 201. 

Community Organization (5). General elective. 

Undersanding the principles of community organization and effective citizenship. Survey of 
institutions, Organizations, and agencies interacting to meet community needs. 

Methods of Social Research (5). Pr., RSY 361 or SY 201. 

The principal methods of data collection and analysia in sociological research. Same course 
as SY 370. Credit in AS $70 excludes credit in SY 370. 

History and Philosophy of Extension (3). Lec. 4. Pr., junior standing. 

The Cooperative Extension Service as an educational institution. This cotirse can meet the 
needs of students preparing for work in Cooperative Extension aa well as those currently 
so engaged. (Credit in CA 401 excludes credit in this course.) 

Rural Social Organization (5). Pr., RSY 361 or SY 201 and junior standing. 
Nature of rural social organizations with emphasis on their structure, function and change. 
—— to which organizations meet needs of rural people and principles of improving 
elfectivencss, 


Sociology of Community Development (5). Pr., RSY 361 or SY 20! and junior 


standing, 
Various approaches to development of human resources and planning of chan cs within 
the toral community. Development in different types of communities In the U, S, and 


world is considered with emphasis on small population centers. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Extension Methods (3). Lec. 4, Pr., RSY 441 or the equivalent. 


Extension programs are reviewed and related two effective program accomplishment for 
particular objectives and under different conditions that might prevail. 


Extension Programs (3). Lec, 4. Pr. RSY 441 or the equivalent. 

The ovet-all Extension organization and jts relation to the steps and procedures of program 
development and evaluation. Designed particularly to meet the needs of persons responsible 
for Extemion program development and evaluation at the county level. 


Social Systems and Communities (3). 
Interrelationship of fnastitutions and nizations within the community and to larger 


societal systems—regional and national, Emphasis on small towns and metropolitan centers 
relative to planning community change. 


Research Methods in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (5). Pr., 
graduate standing and consent of instructor. 

(Credit for RSY 670 excludes credit In AS 670) 

Special Problems in Rural Sociology. Credit to be arranged, 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professor Kummer, Head 
Associate Professors Renoll and Busch 
Assistant Professors Hermanson, Lalor, Koon, and Rochester 
Research Lecturers Cooper, Gill, Reaves, and Taylor 


Mechanics of Farm Machines (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Pr.. ME 321, MH 265, TE 205. 
Basic concepts and engineering principles of farm machinery, including basic design, power 
needs and their measurement, functional and economic analyses, utilization and manage- 
ment, testing, and safety as related to farm machines. 


Sk 
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Description of Courses 


Mechanics of Tractor Power (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr.. MH 265, ME 321, ME 301, 
TE 205, 

Basic ts and engineering principles of the farm tractor, including mechanics of the 
tractor stability, traction, weight transfer, thermal efficiency, energy sources, economics, 
safety, testing and power measurement as related to tractors and power units. 

Soil and Water Engineering I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr.. ME 340, TE 205. 
— — and application to soil and water problems, Rainfall-runoff relation- 
* erosion mechanics and control methods. Upstream flood control analysis and 
esign. 

Drainage and Irrigation Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AN 303, 

ye tele S sey relationships. Theory and design of drainage systems, Irrigation systems 

gn. ater quality and supply. Legal and economic aspects. 

Agricultural Processing Engin (3). Lec. 3. Pr... ME 301, ME 340. 
Introduction to process engineering, fundamental concepts, theory of unit — such as 
pumps, fans, size reduction, cleaning, bulk movement, and heat transfer a mass transfer, 

Electrical Systems in Agriculture (3). Lec. 3. Pr., EE 273, Coreq., EE 381. 
Application of electrical power, equipment and control devices to agricultural systems, Special 
emphasis on safe and efficient power distribution, motor selection and performance, and 
theory and performance of sensing and control devices. 

Agricultural Structures Design I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr.. ME 207. 

Analysis and design of structural systems of agriculture. 

Soil and Water Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer, 

Technical application of soil and water resources management. Irrigation system planning 
and equipment selection, 

Agricultural Machinery Technology (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. 
Agricultural machinery: utilization, management, selection, and economic justification. 

Tractor and Engine Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Winter. 

Tractors and engines. Operation, fuels used, size selection, utilization, and economic 
justification. 

Farm Building Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 

—— of materials, methods of construction and functional needs of modern farm 
uildings. 

Agricultural Processing Techno (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Agricultural processing systems; includes storing, drying, pelleting. mixing and automatic 
materials handling systems. 

Agricultural Power and Machinery Design (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr. AN $01, AN 

302 and junior standing. 

Design of equipment and systems to apply engineering principles to solutions of agricultural 
power and machinery problems. Functional requirements, safety, reliability, service conei- 
tions, power measurement, useful life, and creative design are combined to obtain designs 
for agricultural machine and power units. 

Soil and Water Engineering If (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. AN 304 and junior 

8 ‘, 

Small watershed hydrology. Open channel hydraulice applied to the design of irrigation. 
drainage, and erosion contro! facilities. Hydraulic design of conduits, and stilling basins. 

Electrical and Processing Systems Design (3). Lec. 3. Pr. AN 305, AN 306 and 

junior standing. 

Design and layout of material handling «ystems, fundamental theory of partiche movement, 
study of sensing and feed-back systems to include automatic controls and serve-mechaniama 

Agricultural Structures Design TI (3). Lec. 3. Pr.. AN 307 and junior standing. 


Functional requirements and design of animal shelters and agricultural storage buildings. 


410-11. Special Problems (3-3). Pr., Faculty adviser approval and AN 301-07, 


422, 
424. 
426. 
432. 


434. 


Individual student endeavor satipervised by instructor involving special Apiculursl Pugineer- 
ing topica to which the engineering clectives selected by the student will complementary. 


Farm Power and Equipment (5). Summer. Half-quarter course, Pr,, AN 351, 
junior standing. For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


Farm Electrification (5). Summer. Half«juarter course. Pr., junior standing. 
For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


Farm Irrigation (5), Summer, Half-quarter course. Pr,, junior standing. For 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 

Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Machinery (5). Lec-Dem. 4. Pr, 
graduate standing. 

The utilization of modern agricultural machinery on the farm with emphasis on «afety, 
management, costs, cconmmic justification, and principles of operation, Credit for both 
AN 492 and AN 422 may not used to meet requirements for the Master's degree. | 
Engineering in Agriculture 1l—Agricultural Power (3). Lec-Dem, 4, Pr., gtadu- 
ate standing, 

Farm tractor and power units used on the farm; includes the basic principles of operation 
with major interest toward lubrication, costs, operational problema, safety and a comparison 
of gasoline, Diesel, and LP gas fuck, and units. (Credit for both AN 434 and AN 422 
may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's deeres.) 








Description of Courses 205 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


601, Advanced Small Watershed Hydrology (4). Pr. AN 403, CE 412. 
eiycrograp synthesis. Mathematical modeling of runoff and streamflow. Probability analysis 
of hy rologic events. Design of upstream systems for flood and erosion control and water 
suppry. 

602, Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5). Arrange. Pr. AN 40). 


Principles of operation and analysis of design of basic machine elements, hydraulic systems 
* unctional requirements of farm power tnits, agricultural machinery and materials 
of construction. 


Erosion and Sediment Transport (4). Pr., AN 403, 


Mechanics of overland flow and the initiation of sediment movement. Analysis of alluvial 
channel flow. Theory of sediment transport. Channel] stability and regime t 


Agricultural Engineering Problems, Credit to be arranged not to exceed a total 
of 5 hours. 

Special advanced enginecring and design problems, 

Soil —— of Tillage and Traction (3). Pr., CE 418, or AY 455 and permis- 
sion of instructor. 

Analysis and measurements of soll reactions, as affected by the physical properties of the 
soll, when subjected to forces imposed by tillage implements and traction devices, Con- 
sidered are shear, cohesion, adhesion, consolidation, plasticity and abrasion soil properties. 
606. Agricultural Engineering Management 3 cr. Pr., 25 cr, in Math. 


Application of the principles of engineering management and economy to the design, de- 
velopment and use of engineering systems in agriculture: Economic evaluations of engineering 
proposals, inventory theory in the selection and maintenance of agricultural equipment, 
replacement theory, application of CPM and PERT to scheduling under uncertainty, applica- 
tions of linear programming, machine reliability, warranties and patents. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 

Reviews and discussions of research techniques, current scientific literature and recent devel- 
opments in agricultural engineering research, 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
May be taken more than one quarter 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Professors Ensminger, Head, Adams, Cope, Donnely, Hiltbold, Hood, Hoveland, 
Johnson, Rogers, Scarsbrook, and Wear 
Associate Professors E. Evans, and King 
Assistant Professors Buchanan, Dickens, C. Evans, and Hajek 
Research Lecturers Pearson and Taylor 


201. Principles of Grain Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. 


Fundamental factors Involved in the economic production of corn, small grains, grain 
sorghum, peanuts and soybeans, 


504. General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 105 and 105L or 
CH 207, 
The formation, classification, composition, properties, management, fertility, and conserva- 
tion of soils in relation to the growth of plants. 
505. General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr, CH 103-104. 
The formation, classification, composition and properties of soils and their influence on 
vegetative growth and development on forest lands. Open only to students in Forestry, 
307. General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., CH 103-104. 
The general ficld of soils including genesis, classification and fertility. 
310. Earth Science (5). 
Materials of the earth, forces that shape and sculpture the carth's surface, including 
weathering, water, soil formation and erosion; soil geography; and historical geology, 


(Not open to students in School of Agricuhure. Credit toward degree may not be earned 
in beth this course and a General Soils course.) 


101. Principles of Forage Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter. Pr, junior 
standing, 

Grass and legume forage crops. The crops are considered from the standpoint of (a) pasture 
crops, [b) hay and silage crops, (c) soil improving crops. 

402. Soil Fertility (5), Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, and seed standing. 
Lectures, demonstrations and problems illustrate principles of soil fertility as related to 
fertilizer practices and cro reduction, An advance course required of all students 
majoring in Agronomy an —* Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not both, may be 
used 16 satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree. 

404. Fiber and Oil Crops (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., junior 


Most of the time will be devoted to cotton, soybeans and peanuts with a limited amount 
pf time devoted to other fiber and oil crops. 
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Description of Courses 


Turf and Its Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr, AY 304, BY 306, and 

unior , 

— of turf crops in relation to latitude, soil type, shading, establishment, fertility, and 

maintenance. 

Commercial Fertilizers (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr. AY 304, 305 or 307, or by 
i of instructor; also junior standing. 

Raw material reserves; manufacture, and p rties of fertilizer materials, properties and 

formulation of mixtures; relative efficiency of various plant nutrient sources; and related 

agronomic problems, 

Soil Management (5). Lec, 5. Summer. Pr., AY 304, AY 305, or AY 307, and 

= ’ 

h l, chemical and bi | properties of soil d thei gement. An ad d 

Lage Be for —* n Vorational — —* AY 402 or AY 407, but not 

both, may used (to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree, 

Soil Resources and Conservation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 

307 and junior standing. 

Soils as a matural resource for land-use planning; their Classification and management for 
production, recreation, and urban and industrial development. 


crop 

Seed Production (3). Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 201, or 401 and junior standing, 
Methods and factors affecting production, storage, and processing seed. 

Methods of Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years, Pr., ZY 300 
and junior standing. 

A general course in the principles and methods of plant breeding. 

t (3). Lec. 4. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 and graduate standing. 
Classification, physical properties, moisture, organic matter, and pH of soils, and thety 
management with respect to these properties. (Credit for both AY 411 amd AY 402, ar AY 
407 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Advanced Forage Crops (3), Lec. 4, Pr. AY 401 and graduate standing. 
Forage species and mixtures, their establishment, maintenance and management for differ- 
ent soils and systems of grazing, 

ese re and Use of Herbicides in Crop Production (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Fail. 
Pr,, CH 104 and junior , 

Principles and use of herbicides in agronomic crops. Acquaine the student with methods 
of application including uipment, time of application, methods of incorporation, and 
—— tion of herbicides. “The fate of herbicides in soil and the residual effect on succeed: 
ng crops. 

—* Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr, AY 304, 305 or 307 and 
unior ⸗ 

Physical, chemical and mineralogical properties of soils are studied in relation ta their 
classification for engineering and agricultural uses. 

Soil Physics (5). Fall, odd years. Pr.. AY $04 and junior standing. 


Lectures and demonstrations to illustrate fundamental physical properties of soils, 
Special Problems (1-5), Credit to be arranged, Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing. Not o to graduate students. 


Students will work under the direction of @ staff member on special problems in crop or 
soil science. 


— 


GRADUATE COURSES 
y Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. 


Conferences, problems, and amigned reading in soils and crops, including results of 
agronomic research from the sabstations and experiment fields 

Soil Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, odd years. Pr. AY 402 and 
VM 200. 

Soil mi nisms and their physiological procewes related to wil development and plant 
nutrition. The role of microorganisms affecting the chemical and physical properties of 
soils will be studied, with emphasis on the cyclical cransformations of nitrogen, phosphorous, 
carbon, and sulfur. 

Experimental Methods (5). Fall, even years. 

Experimentation tn the agricultural sciences including experimental techniques, interpreta 
tion of research data, use of library references and preparation of publications: and consists 
of problems, assigned readings, and lectures. 

Seminar in Genetics (1), Pr., ZY 300, 

Reports by students and staff members on current rewarch and the literature in the field 
of genetics. 

Advanced Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 300, 
Principles, methods, and techniques involved in plant breeding. Laboratory work will con. 
sist —— active plant breeding programs, studying pollination techniques, and making 
pollinations. term paper will be required. 

Experimental Evolution (5). Spring, ¢ven years. Pr.. ZY 300 and AY 616. 

The factors affecting the evolution of apecies. 


618, 


vr 


Description of Courses 20 


Crop Ecology (5). Winter, even years. Pr., BY 506 and AY 402. 


Distribution and adaptation of crop plants as influenced by environment with emphasis on 
climatic tactors 


Theories in Forage Crops Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years, 
Pr., BY 306 and AY 402, 


Principles involved in successful establishment, maintenance, and management of crops used 
for grazing. liay and silage, Several field trips will be made to fescarch stations and private 
farms to observe management practices. 


Philosophy and Interpretation of Experimental Research (3). Lec. 4, Pr., gradu- 
ate standing. 


Systematic study of the principles and methods of experimental research; the utility of ex- 
perimental designs; and the utilization of statistical and graphical aids in the interpretation 
of data, Mathematical comparisons of the efficiency of designs and calculations of statistical 
values are not a part of this course. 


Advanced Soil Fertility (5). Fall, even years. Pr., AY 402. 

om sition, properties and management of soils in relation to the netrition and growth 
of plants. 

Soil and Plant Analysis (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., CH 206 
and AY 402. 


Principles, methods, and techniques of quantitative chemical analysis of soils and plants 
applicable to soil science. 


Soil Clay Mineralogy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. 

Crystal structure and properties of the important clay size minerals of soils and clay — 
combined with identification techniques involving N-ray diffraction and spectroscopy, differ 
ential thermal analysis, electron microscopy, specific surface analysis, and infrared absorption. 
Soil Chemis (5). Fall, odd years. Pr.. CH 407 and AY 402. 

Interpretation soil properties and chemical reactions in terms of ion exchange, solubility 
diagrams, solution equilibria, electrochemistry, and electrokinetics of charged particles. 
Advanced Soil Physics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., MH 263, PS 205-206, and AY 455. 


Physical properties of soils in relation to plant growth. ye is placed on methods of 
———— —— properties and the interpretation these measurements in terms 
plant growth. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be D 
Research and thesis on problems related to crop production, plant breeding, soil fertility 
and soil chemistry. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Animal Science (AH) 


Professors Warren, Head, Anthony, Patterson, Smith, and Strength 
Associate Professors Harris, Huffman, Parks, Squiers, Tucker, 
Turney, and Wiggins 
Assistant Professor Daron 
Instructors Collins and Powell 


Introductory Animal Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


Provides some understanding of the scope and importance of the field. The importance 
of livestock to agriculture and to the nutrition of people. The role of nutrition, breeding, 
wlection and management in Livestock production. 


Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 104. 
rinciples of animal biochemisury and nutrition and the nutritional requirements of farm 
anhitnals. 

Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., AH 200, 


Theory and practice in the election of beef cattle, swine, sheep and horses, 


Feeds and Feeding (3). Fall, Spring. Pr. AH 204, 

oe tp and practices of balancing and compounding of rations for beef cattle, sheep, 
at swine, 

Livestock Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., AH 204. 

Efficient practices for selection and management of beef cattle and swine. For students in 
Agricultural Felucation, and Agricultital Economics and Rural Sociology. Credit in AH 
401 and/or AH 402% excluctes credit for AH 305. 

Meats (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Study and practice in slaughtering, cutting. grading, judging. and evaluating carcasses of 
Meat animals. 

Live Animal and Carcass Evaluation (3), Lec, 1, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr.. AH 200. 
Classifying and grading market hows, cattle and sheep with major emphasie on indicators of 
Catcae merit. Carcass grading, vield grading and evaluation, 

Meat and Meat Products (3), Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Spring. General Elective. 


Theory and practice of processing, preservation, selection and nes of meats Degree credit 
may not be carned in leah AH We and AbE SIO 
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Description of Courses 


Swine Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr.. AH 200, AH 204, junior 
standing. 


Practical problems involved in the breeding, feeding. and management of swine for eco 
nomic production, 


Beef Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter. Pr.. AH 200, AH 204, 
and junior standing. 


ae cal phases of breeding. feeding. and management of beef cattle for economic pro- 
uction. 


Animal Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and junior standing. 


—— of genetic principles to the breeding of cattle, sheep, and swine. Studies of 
different systems of breeding and sclection and their related efficiencies for livestock im- 
provement. 


Animal R uction (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., junior standing, 


Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tract; hormones; catrus and 
estrus cycle; ovulation, mating, gestation, parturition; lactation; sperm physiology; collection, 
storage and dilution of semen; artificial inseminarion; fertility; sterility; pregnancy tests, 


Advanced Livestock Judging (3), Lec. 1, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr,, AH 301 and approval 
of instructor, 
An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock. 


Applied Animal Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr.. AH 204 and senior 


Principles of animal nutrition and their application to the S— of farm animals, 
including the study of physiology of nutrition, metaboliem of nutricnis and recent nutri- 
tional developments, 


Horse Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 

The selection, breeding, feeding. management and tse of horses in the Southenst. 

Meat Technology (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr., AH 304 or AH 310, and 
junior standing. 


Meat curing and processing procedures and the biochemical alterations of meat during 
aging, curing and processing. 


Undergraduate Seminar (1). Pr., senior standing. 

Lectures, discussions and literature reviews by staff, students and guest lecturers 
Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Fall. Pr., CH 208 and junior standing. 
Classification, structure and chemistry of the major chemical constituents of Living matter. 
Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Winter. Pr. AH 418, 

Introduction to metabolism. 

Advanced Animal Nutrition and Livestock Feeding (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate 
standing. 

Principles of nutrition, nutritional requirements, compounding of rations, role of additives 
in livestock feeds and study of newer research findings. 


Breeding and Genetic Improvement of Farm Animals (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate 
standing. 


A study of basic genetic principles and their application to the breeding of farm animals. 
Systems of breeding and selection. 


Applied Swine Production (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 


A study of the basic principles of swine production and the application of recent de- 
velopments. 


Special Problems (1-5), Credit to be arranged. Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing. Not open to graduate students. 


Students will work under the direction of a Staff member Of specific probleme. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
(Graduate Standing Required) 
Meat Science (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr.. AH 410 or equivalent. 


A comprehensive study of the chemical, physical, histological and bacteriological properties 
meats. 


Comparative Animal Nutrition (3). Fall. Pr. AH 408. 


—— comparative nutritional requirements in beef catile, sheep, swine and laboratory 
animals, 


Advanced Animal Reproduction (5). Pr., AH 406, ZY 424. 
Physiology and endocrinology of reproductian. 

Advanced Beef Cattle Production (5). 

Advanced studies relating to the production of beef cattle 
Advanced Swine Production (5). 

Advanced studies of swine production, 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. 
Genetics of Populations (5). Pr. AH 405. 


Genetic composition of populations and factor affecting rates of change and conditions 
of equilitrium, 





Description of Courses 207 


614, Minerals (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 
The specific functions of minerals in animal metabolism. 

615. Ruminant Nutrition (5). Pr, ZY 424 and AH 419, 
Rumen fermentation and the biochemistry of ruminant metabolism. 


617. Microbial — (5). Fall. Pr., 5 hours of microbiol and AH 419. 

The anatomy, growth and metabolism of the bacterial cell with emp on the biochemical 
makeup of the cell and the regulation of its activities; the use of microorganisms for 
quantitative assays. 

618. Current Problems and Practices in Livestock Farming (5), Summer. 

Intensive atudles of new research findings and their application to livestock production on 
pane farms. Primarily for Vocational Agriculture Teachers and County Extension 
orkers. 

619, Experimental Methods (5). Pr., satisfa courses in statistics. 

Research methods in the animal sciences including design of experiments, experimental 
techniques, analysis and interpretation of data, evaluation of research literature and prep- 
aration of publications. 

620, Experimental Pathology of Metabolic Diseases (5). Winter, by arrangement. 
Pr.. VM 418, satisfactory courses in histology, biochemistry, physiology and 
general pathology, 

a comprehensive study of the structural and functional changes associated with metabolic 
SeRSES. 

641. Proteins (5). Pr. AH 419 & CH 407 or approval of instructor. 

Chemical and physical properties of amino acids and proteins, protein structures, and the 
relation of protein structure to function, 

(43. Enzymes (5). Pr. AH 419 & CH 407 or a val of instructor. 

The principles of enzyme chemistry including the physical, chemical and catalytic properties 
of enzymes; classification of enzymes; and enzyme formation. 


644. Metabolism (5). Pr. AH 419. Advanced study of metabolic processes. 

645. Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Pr., AH 419. 
To acquaint the advanced graduate student with the modern techniques used in biochemistry. 

69, Special Problems, (1-5 hours. Credit to be arranged.) 
Conference problems, assigned reading and reports in one or more of the following major 
fields: (a) animal biochemistry and nutrition, (b) animal breeding and genetics, (c) physi- 
ol of reproduction, (d) nutritional pathology, (¢) animal production, ({) experimenta 
pathology, (g) histochemistry, and (h) meats. 

6%), Research and Thesis. Credit to be , 
Research and thesis may be on technical laboratory problems or on problems directly related 
to beef cattle, sheep or swine. 

799, Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Architecture (AR) 


Professors Millman, Head, McPheeters, Schaer, Snow, and 8 
Associate Professors Carter, Davis, Doerstling, Latta and Pfeil 
Assistant Professors Faust, Haire, Jarvis, Kaip, Laraway, Pickard, 
Samuelson, and Tutwiler 
Instructors Kimbrough, Menzies, Stanland, and Wedin 
Visiting Assistant Professor Akalin 


110-11, Design Fundamentals (5-5). Lab. 10-10. 
Techniques and methods in graphic communication, and introduction to design principles. 
201-23. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lec, 2-2-2, Lab, 10-10-10. Pr. A student must re 


ceive a grade of “C” or higher in AT 105, 110, and 111 to be admitted to AR 
201. The School reserves the right to refuse advancement to the student bai eh 
less of grades if, in the opinion of the faculty, the student does not exhibit 
sufficient motivation. 
Principles of spatial —— and structural anization; approaches to architectural 
design by the analysis of design determinants—10 hours per week in design laboratory. 
Two houts per weck of discussions and laboratory criticism. 

301-25. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15, Pr., AR 203. Coreq., BT 220. 
Admission only upon recommendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of buildings of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic, civic, 
and recreational problems; increased attention to construction and finish details, Research, 
discussions, drawings, models. 

360, —— of Architecture (3), General elective. Pr. sophomore standing. 

ot open to AR and ID students.) 


Architectural development with particular attention to American and contemporary examples. 
Ilustrated lectures, readings, essay. 
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361-234. History and Theory of Architecture (3-3-5-5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
The deve nt of architecture from ancient times through comtemporary examples, The 
cultural and social milieu, as well as the technology of cach period will be investigated to 
better understand the basic determinants of architectural form, Composition of architectural 
space, town planning, and landscape architecture will be considered. Ulustrated lectures, 
readings, drawings, and reports. 

370. Spaces for Living (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR 
and ID students.) 

Contem conce of design, spatial —— materiale furnishings, and gardens 
in relation to all —— types of residential architecture, Vrated lectures, readings, reports 

401-28. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab, 15-15-15. Pr., AR 305, Coreq.,, BT 315. 
Buildings of advanced complexity, with increased emphasis on the relation between space 
organization and the structural system. Research, disctusions, drawings. models. 

435. Art and Architecture Seminar (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

Readings, discussions, and projects on the relation of the graphic and plastic arta to archi- 
tecture. 

460. The Architect and iety (3). Pr., 4th year standing, 

The social, economic, and political factors which have influenced the contemporary expres- 

of architectural design and practice Analysis of great works and — which 
led the way to new approaches in design. Appreciation of acsthetice and function as applied 
to form. Lectures, outside reading and reports. 

465-5. Architectural Design (5-5). Lab. 15-15. Pr., AR 405. Admission upon recom 
mendation of the Committee on Design. 

Analysis and design of buildings of advanced complexity. with emphases on multi-story 
commercial and institutonal projects; group planning and arvanced site study, Research, 
reports, discussions, drawings, models. 

467. Architectural Design (7). Lab. 21. Pr. AR 466, AR 499. 

The development of a major design problem under direction of the Committee on Design. 
Drawings, models, details, and written explanations, oral prewentation for jury consideration. 

471-72. Professional Practice (3-3). Pr., 5th year standing. 

Procedures in architectural practice; construction methods, estimation of quantities and costs 
Office organization; al requirements; professional organizations and relations; civic respor- 
sibility, professional! ethics. 

476. Seminar in Contemporary Concepts (5). Pr., AR 364, 


Current achievements in world architecture with emphasis on broad movements and emerging 
patterns. Research, directed reading, reports, and dia weston, 


477. Seminar in Historical Problems (5). Pr, AR 364, 
Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in developing individual 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics. 

478. Seminar in Technological Problems (3). Pr., 4th year standing, 
Current technological advances in the building industry and evaluation of their impart 
upon architecture. 


479. Seminar in Architectural Literature (2). Pr., 4th year standing. 
A guided study and discussion of wlected readings. 

495. Honors Program. Credit to be arranged up to 5 hrs. Pr., 4th es standing. 
Admission only by the Commitice on Honors Program. Development of an area of con 


centration through independent study, Scope of work and its evaluation to be determined 
by the Committee. May be taken more than one quartet. 


499. Design Research (2). Pr. AR 465. 


The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem In architecture to be 
executed in AR 467. 


Courses specifically required in the Interior Design curriculum (ID) 


215-1617, Elements of Interior Design (3-5-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr, AR III. 


The profession of interior design including professional procedures. relationships, ethics. 
correlation with architecture and other arta. Lectures, readings, discussions and research. 


305-6-7. Interior Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr.. AR 203. Admission upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of interiors of moderate complexity. with emphasis on domestic and 
commercial problems. Research, discussion, drawings, models, 

365-45. Period Interiors (5-5). 
The development of interior spaces, furniture. fabrics, and accesories from pre-Renaiecinee 
to 1900. Illustrated lectures, readings, reports, and field trips 


367, Contemporary Interiors (3). Lec. 2. Pr. AR 366, 
The fundamental aspects of interior design, spatial order and characteristics, furniture and 
fabric design, from 1900 to date. Mlustrated lectures, readings, reports 

405-6. Interior Design (5-5). Lec. 2-2, Lab. 9-9. Pr. AR 307, Admission upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Design. 


Analysis and solution of interiors of advanced complexity, with emphasic on tneticutional 
and public problems. Research, discussions, drawings, models, 
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407, Interior Design (7). Lec. 2, Lab. 15. Pr., AR 406. 
The development of a major design biem under the direction of the Commitice on 
Design. Drawings, models, details; oral presentation for jury consideration, 

408, Interior Design Research (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Coreq., AR 406, 


The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in interior design 
to be executed in AR : 


441. Professional Practice (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 3. 


Office procedure and methods for interior designers; the techniques and execution of working 
drawings for buildings, cabinetry and interior details; specification, Discumions, drawings. 
inspections, reports, 


Courses specifically required in the Industrial Design curriculum (IN) 


210. Industrial Design (5). Lec. I, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 105, 110, and Lil. Admission 
only upon recommendation of the Commitice on Design (1.00 overall). 
The problems of visual communication, Perception theory, design fundamentals; color, 
figure organization, movement and balance, proportion and rhythm. 

211. Industrial Design (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 210, 
An extension of principles encountered in Industrial Design I, A study and analysis of 
Industrial Design Fundamentals. 

212. Industrial i (5). Lee, 1, Lab. 12. Pr, AR 211, 
Structural and functional relationship of design clements; convenience, utility, safety, 
maintenance. 

221. Materials & Technol (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 


The properties and use various materials in manufacture and a study of the machine 
and tool processes used by industry. Survey from the Designer's viewpoint. 


. Technical Mu⸗tration (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Axonometric drawing, perspective, and frechand graphics, as used by Endustrial Designers, 
Industrial Design Methods (5). Lec. 5, Pr., sophomore standing. 

The methods and organizational procedurcs employed in the analysis and solutions of 
design problems. Survey of philosophies and theories of design, 


508. Design Workshop (3), Lec. I, Lab. 2. Pr., AR 210, 


Modetmaking and creative modeling. Studs Models, Presentation Models, Mock-ugs, Pro- 
loty pes. 


$10. Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15, Pr., AR 212, AR 222, AR 223, EG 105. Ad- 
mission only upon recommendation of Commitice on Design. (1.00 overall and 
1353 from AR 210, 211, 212.) 
Design of machines and instruments. Arrangements of clements in systems, 

S11. Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 310, PS 204. 
Design of domestic and office equipment. 

312. Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr, AR S311. 
Exhibition and packaging problems. 

410. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab, 12. Pr. AR 312, 
Industrialized building. Building components produced by tndustrial means 

411. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12, Pr. AR 410. Admission oo *— 
recommendation of Committee on Design, (1.25 overall and 1.50 trom AR 310, 
Sil, 312, 410,) 
Design or re-design of products of advanced complesity. 

412. Industrial Design Thesis (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr, AR 411. 
A project involving all design phases; project of the student's own selection and approved 
by the Committee on Design. Presentation of graphics, models and written explanations, 
and oral presentation before a Design Jury. The thesis material will be retained by the 
Department for one year, 

415. History of Industrial Design (5). Pr., AR 212. 
Design from the first Indistrial Resolution to the present, with emphasis on the relation 
hetween design and science, art, technology. and the bumanitics, 

485, Seminar in Industrial Design (5). Lec. 5. Pr. fourth year standing. 
Development of individual projects. Research, design, reports, on approved topics. 


BR 


Courses Offered to Graduate Planning Students and Others by Permission 
200, Graphic Communication (1), Lab, 3. (Not open to AR, IN or ID students.) 


A basic Desperation in graphic techniques esential for communication of information and 
ideas for planning and urban design. Media and methods for mapping, diagramming, 
charting, and sketching are surveved, analyzed, and applied. 


601. History and Theory of Planning (5). Pr., graduate standing or permission. 
The historical development of cities and urban regions is examined with particular emphasis 
on the interaction of their dynamic and structural elements, The impact of the planner 
and the planning proces on shaping public poiloy and influencing private developmental 
dechion- making «@ examined. (Formerly AR 1). 
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605. Pinar emDgpries nate gee xe — — permission, 


—— Pa ae tet ce of —— — — *2 reed twa ard 
caer ae ten and lan of urban design. § 
which shape our cit and the —— adn ae fun 

—— and outdoor space at the urban scale. (Formerly AR 475). 


615. — — Pr., graduate standing or permission. 
a eo of topical issues in the 3 of urban regional planning. (Formerly 


620. Urban Planning Analysis (5). Pr, URP 601 and URP 603. 
Field application and involvement at the “city” or “neighborhood” level; data —— 
and analysis; agency and program identification; problem definition and recommendat 
of stra plan: emphasis on real-world problems with an actual client. (Formerly AR gto), 


680. Special Problems. Credit to be arranged up to five hours. Pr., graduate standing. 
apse study in area of special interest. Arranged by student nt adviser and approved 
v ‘ 


Art (AT) 


Professors Young, Head, Abney, Sykes, and Williams 
Associate Professors Kettunen, and Hiers 
Assistant Professors Harper, Hatfield, Hobbs, Mims, Olson, Ross, and Taugner 
Instructors Baggett, Fitzpatrick, Mims, Mitchell, and Walls 


105. Drawing I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
R —— drawing. Linear construction, proportion, freehand perspective, chiaroscuro, 
au treatments. 


106. — I (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr, AT 105, 
Emphasis on creativity, composition and pictorial organization. Interpretive drawing, 
107. Drawing III (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. AT 105. = 
ast phe | —* —— — emphasizing a subjective approach to the human figure as 
118, Perspective (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. AT 105. 
Linear perspective, Shadows, Reflections. 
181. Design Fundamentals I (5), Lec. 2, Lab, 9. 
Plastic elements. Relationship of the arts. Problems in basic design. 
182. Design Fundamentals Il (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. AT 105 and 181. 
—— — implementation and advanced application of principles encountered In 


205. wages Teiee Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr, AT 107, 
Drawing from the model in various media with emphasis on proportions, interpretation and 
expression. 

211. Lettering (5). Lec. 5. Pr. AT 181. 
Historical development of letters. Anatomy of letters. Spacing: Drill exercises with pen. 
Fundamental alphabets and compesitions ee body matter lettered directly. 

212. Graphic Processes (5), Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Printing processes, photomechanical reproducticn, copy-fitting, paper manufacture and usage, 
related subjects, 

215. Figure construction (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. AT 205. 
Lectures deal with form, function and manner of operation of skeletal and muscular parts 
of the body. Drawing from casts, models, and skeleton. 

222. —— 22 Lec. 2. Lab. 9. Pr., AT 106 and I81. 

rent water color. Study of the medium and of picture eructure. Exercises in still 

tite figure and landscape painting. 

224. Painting TI (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. AT 106 and 181. 
Opaque water color. Techniques and properties of the medium, Objective and subjective 
handlings as a further extension and application of the plastic clements. 

227. Sculpture I (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. 
Three dimensional expression. Clay and other media. 

805. Printmaking I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 182, 215 and 1.00 grade point average. 
Relief print media. Woodcut, linoleum cut and related techniques. 


307-8. Figure Drawing II and III (5-5). Lec. 2-2, Lab. 99. Pr., AT 205, 


Drawing from the model in various media, with emphasis on construction, interpretation, 
and expression. 
317. Packaging (5). Lec. 2, — Pr., AT 381, 


pplied problems in — 
322. Painting It (5). Lec. 2, Lab 9, 
Introduction to oil painting. ros nem fa of materials and techniques with still life and the 
figure as a means for acathetic explora 
324. Painting IV (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 224 and 322. 1.00 grade point average. 
Painting with optional media and subject matter, 


$27. 


Ml. 
S81. 


431. 
432-3. 


434, 


442. 


462, 
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Sculpture TE (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., AT 227. 

Three dimensional expression. Emphasis placed on idea, form and technique. 

Art History I (5), Pr., sophomore standing. 

The chronological development of Western painting and sculpture from pre-htatoric through 
modern times aa related to the cultural setting. Mluatrated tures. 

Art History II (5). Pr., AT 338. 

An examination of ideas, philosophies common to all perks of art history, and a compari- 
son of periods in terms other than chronological development, Llustrated lectures, readings, 
drawings, and reports, 

Elementary School Art (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., junior sta ; 

Background of design clements, theory of teaching art, methods and materials especially 
— to elementary school art. Development of creative thinking in elementary school 
Cacners. 

Iilustration I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 215. 

Basic problems in illustration emphasizing both aesthetic and functional aspects, Drawings 
and designs for line and halftone reproductions, 

Fashion I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr.. AT 182 and AT 2]5. 

Drawing the fashion figure, employing basic types of rendering used fashion advertising. 
Visual Design I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 182, AT 211, AT 212, AT 215 and 
1.00 grade point averages. 

Fundamentals of graphic design. Basic type faces. The trademark. Preparation of art copy 
for reproduction. Applied problems in advertising and editorial layout. 

Visual Design If (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. AT 381. 

Italic types, problems combining copy-fitting with basic illustration. Preparation of 
‘olor-separation art copy. Creative expression with letter forms. Letterpress and photo- 
offset production. The poster. Puckteine graphics. 

Visual Design UI (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., AT 382. 

Seript lettering. Planned photographic illustration. Creative design as communication. The 
tra zs name. Silkscreen production. Rescarch in pertinent art movements. Packaging 
graphics, 

Printmaking IT (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 305 and junior standing. 

Intaglio print media. Etching, engraving and related techniques. 

Printmaking U1 (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., AT 305 and junior standing. 

Stone and metal plate lithography. 

Printmaking IV (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. AT 305 and junior standing. 
Serigraphy. Methods and techniques of silkscreen printing. 

Printmaking V (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. cither AT 305, 405, 406 or 407 and 
junior standing, 

Advanced work in cither relief, intaglio, planographic or serigraphic printmaking. 
Painting V (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9 Pr., AT 324 and junior standing. 

Painting with optional media and subject matter, 

Painting VI (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr.. AT 422 and junior standing. 
Fundamental problems of painting figures. Experimenting with various means of in» 
lerpreting the figure in * atetract and realistic com tions. 

Sculpture Hit (5). Lee, 2, Lab. 9. Pr., IL 102 and AT 227. 

Three dimensional expression, Metal and metal techniques emphasized, 

Contemporary Art (3). General Elective. 

A survey of modern painting, sculpture and visual design. Mlustrated lectures, readings. 


Seminar in Art Problems (5-5). Pr., senior standing. 

Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out 
individual projects. Research, drawings and reports on approved historical under 
supervision, 


ndent study in Art History (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Open to students w have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out indi- 
vidual projects. Research, drawings and reports on historical topics under supervision. 
Art in Education (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr., senior x 
Lectures, reading and research concerning principles and objectives of pertinent phases of 
Art for the purpose of understanding their significance in teaching at all levels. Emphasis 
is placed upon creativity rather than technical skill in laboratory experimentation. 
Illustration HI (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., AT 355. 
Sustained problems in illustration emphasizing both subjective and objective treatment. 
Fashion If (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr.. AT 561. 
Problems in advanced rendering for fashion advertising: figured and textured fabrics, 
furs, and accesories. 
Fashion TI (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 462. 
Design of clothing in all categories; historic adaptations; wardrobe color coordination; 
personality styling. 
Visual IV (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 383. 
Original st t alphabet with application, Research in pertinent art movements. The 
hrochure, Newspaper layout. Television project. Three-dimentional display, 


212 
482. 
496. 


497. 
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Visual Design V (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9, Pr., AT 481. 
Optional problems in graphic design used to extend or improve student portfolios. 
Thesis. Pr., senior standing. 


A terminal Fine Arts project initiated by the student and accompanied by a written 
analysis and evaluation. Both problems and written matter will be defended orally by 
the student before a faculty group. 

Thesis. Pr., senior standing. 


A terminal Visual Design project initiated by the student and accompanied a written 
analysis and evaluation. Both problems and written matter will be defen orally by 
the student before a faculty group. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


605-6-7-8. Graduate Design (5-5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15-15. 


627. 


Advanced programs of creative design in the student's elected field. 


Advanced Sculpture (5), Lab. 15. Pr., AT 327 and graduate standing. 


—— of sculptural organization: relief and three-dimensional. Emphasis on idea and 
technical procedure. 


(41-23. Graduate Research in Art Problems I-II-ITI (5-5-5). 


201. 


305. 


Sil. 


$12. 


Research on approved topics in the student's special field. Conferences and reports. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 


A major art problem consisting of a sustained single project or a logical sequence of shorter 

rojects. The candidate will be required to conceive and execute a work or works exhibit- 
ng pronounced creative ability and technical proficiency. Upon recommendation of the 
major professor, a written essay may be required to accompany the project. 


Aviation Management (AM) 


Professor Pitts, Head 
Assistant Professors Callan, Decker, Kiteley, and Townsend 
Instructors Boston and Roberts 


Elementary Acronautics (5). 

Aviation and the basic principles of flight. This course is open to students in all divisions 
the University who desire a general and practical knowledge of aviation, 

Acrospace History (3). 

Significant events and accomplishments in man's —— to move through air and 

space. Emphasis is placed on activities during the twentieth century. 

Pacis, on of Private Flight (5). Lec, 5. 

General introduction to flight and preparation for the FAA private pilot written exami- 

nation, Topica of theory of flight, aircraft and engines, regulation, navigation. meteor 

logy, and aircraft operation and performance co ; 

Private Pilot Flight Training (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 206 or instructor's consent. 

Dual and solo flight instruction and discussion to prepare for FAA Private Pilot Certifi- 

cate. Special Fee. 

Meteorology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Elementary meteorology including a basic understanding of the atmosphere, measurement 

of meteorological elements and effects of these on the lower atmosphere. Not open to 

students requiring AM 05. 

Aviation Meteorology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206. 

Basic meteorology and its application ty aviation to include computation of data and 

preparation of weather maps, Weather elements as related to operation of aircraft, compu. 

tation of data; preparation of weather maps. 

Flight Navigation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., AM 206 or instructor's consent. 

The principles of pilotage, dead reckoning, and radio/electronic methods of navigation 

and related om as appears to cross-country flight planning. Credit not permitted for 

s“udents who have completed AM 312. Offered winter quarter only, 

Federal Aviation Regulations (3), Pr., sophomore standing. 

All regulations concerning airmen, aircraft, air agencies, operation and traffic rules. 


—— islation (3). 

Federal, state and local legislation affecting aviation and space activities. 

Propulsion Fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 206. 

Principles of operation, major components and important features of typical propulsion 


systems used in aircraft and missiles. Includes an introduction (© propulsion systems 
used for spacecraft, 


Guidance and Control Fundatnentals (5). Pr. PS 206. 

Basic principles of aircraft and spacecraft guidance and control Credit not permitted 

for students who have completed AM 307. 

Aircraft Operation and Performance (3). Lec 2, Lab. 3. Pr. AM 206 or 

instructor’s consent. 

Principles of aircraft performance and operations, ee powerplants. aircraft systems 
o 


and equipment, and advanced flight maneuvers required for commercial pilots. Offered 
Spring Quarter only. 


— — — — — — 


— —— — — 


$17. 


416, 


417. 


419, 


421. 


422. 


427, 


431. 
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Commercial Flight Training I (1), Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 316 or instructor's 

consent. 

Continuation of flight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasia on 

the development precision and accuracy in all intermediate and advanced flight 

maneuvers. Special Fee, 

Commercial Flight Training 1 (1). Lab. 3. Pr, AM 317, Coreq., AM 307 

or instructor's consent. 

Continuation of flight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasi« 

on cross-country, oight and instrument flying. Special Fee. 

Commercial Flight Problems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. AM 307 or instructor’s 

consent. 

Review of principles of flight, aircraft and engine theory and operation, FAA regulations 

navigation, meteorology a aircraft performance and Operation as applied to commercial 

fying with emphasis on preparation for the FAA commercial written cxamination. Offered 
inter Quarter only. 

Commerical Flight Training UI (1), Lab. 3. Pr., AM $18. Coreq., AM 319 

or instructor's consent. 

Conclusion of flight training for the Commercial Pilot Certificate with training in tran- 

sition to complex aircraft. A continuation of instrument and night instruction and a 

review of all maneuvers for the commercial flight test. Special Fee. 

Air T rtation (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Historical development and present status of air transportation facilities; regulation, state 

and federal; legal characteristics of air transportation industry; problems and services of 

commercial air transportation, 

Aeronautical Seminar I (1). Pr., junior standing, 

Special problems and current status of the aircraft and related industries. 

Aerospace Vehicle Systems (5). Pr., PS 206. 

Design, use and function of typical hydraulic, mechanical and electrical systems used on 


on and missiles. Includes an introduction to some of the major systems used in space 
vehicles. 


General Aviation Management and Operations (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., junior 
standing. 


Current principles and practices in managament of commercial aviation operations in- 

cluding organization, functions, sources of revenue, operation and typical problems, 
Laboratory asignments are provided through the School of Aviation. Off spring quarter 

only. 

Airport Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Principles of management; financing the airport; sources of income; establishment of 

rates tor service rendered; problems of equipment and airport maintenance; accounting 

procedures; legal responsibilities; merchandising. 

Airline Operation (5). Pr., junior standing and AM $37. 

History of airlines; financial structure and sources of capital of airlines; sales, reservations 

and space control: dispatching and passenger care; determination of tariffs; personal 

relations; research; public relations. 

—* Traffic Control (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing and AM 307 or 

AM 312. 

All facilities used in controlling air traffic with special emphasis on control center and 

control tower operation. 

Principles of Instrument Flight (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., AM 319 or instructor's 

consent, 

Instruments, FAA regulations, air traffic contro! procedures, radio navigation, meteoro- 

logy, and aircraft operation and ormance as applied to instrument flying preparation 

for the FAA Instrument Pilot riten Examination, Offered Spring Quarter only. 

Instrument Flight Training (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AM 320 or instructor's consent, 

Fight and flight simulation instructions in the techniques of instrument flying in 

Preparation for the FAA Instrument Pilot Rating, Special Fee, 

Multi-Engine Training I (1). Lab, 3, Pr., a valid Private or Commerical Pilot 

Certificate, 

Instruction in the methods and techniques of prem engsne aircraft pilotage. Sufficient 
ound and flight instruction is given to qualify for t FAA pilot rating of Multi- 

pune Lacut Additional time as observer copilot is provided on air taxi flights. Special 
ce. 

(once ger of Flight Instruction (3). Pr, AM 420, 

A study of the principles of teaching at applied to instructing, analyzing, and evaluating 

flight students with emphasis on preparation for the FAA Flight Instructor's Written 

Examination. Offered Fall Quarter mote. 

Flight Instructor Training (1). Lab. 3. Coreq,, AM 428 or instructor’s consent, 

Discussion, instruction, and arranged practice in flight instruction in preparation for the 

FAA Flight Instructor Certificate, 

Multi-Engine Flight Training Uf (1). Lab, 3. Pr., AM 427, AM 422. 

Instrument and night operations to develop comprehensive fight proficiency in multi- 

engine aircraft. Includes experience as copilot in alr taxi operations. Special fee. 
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433. Transport Aircraft Flight Training (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. AM 431. 


Design, ormance and operation of typical transport operations. Includes dual instruction 
and copilot experience. Offered winter quarter only. Special fee, 


Biology (BI) 
Coordinator and Assistant Professor Mason 


For other staff and other biol courses, see sections for Botany and Plant 
Pathology below and Zoology-Entomology. 


101. Principles of Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 


All quarters. Integrated principles of biology, emphasizing structure and function of cells, 
reproduction, heredity, ccology, and evolution. 


102. Plant Bio (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 101. 


* quarters. The morphology, physiology, relationships, distribution, and importance of 
plants. 


108. Animal Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr,, BI 101, 
he 


All quarters. morphology, physiology, relationships, distribution, and importance of 
animals. 


104. Biology in Human Affairs (5). Lec. 5, Pr., BI 101, 


All — Application of biological principles to an understanding of man an an 
organ and as a member of an ecosystem. 


Botany and Plant Pathology (BY) 


Professors Lyle, Head, Cairns, Curl, D. E. Davis, N. Davis, Diener, 
Gudauskas, Marshall, and Patterson 
Associate Professors Carter, Clark, and Truelove 
Assistant Professors T. Davis, Freeman, Goslin, Klepper, Latham, 
Rodriguez, and Shands 
Instructor Benson 


With few exceptions Principles of Biology, BI 101 and Plant Biology, BI 102, are 
prerequisite to all courses in this department. For a description of these and other 
general biology courses see the section for Biology (above). 


306, Fundamentals of Plant Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. BI 101, CH 203 or 
207 or equivalent. 

General aspects of fundamental life processes of plants involving physiological, structural, 
and environmental relationships. 

308, Plants in Action (3). Lec. 3. Summer. General Elective. 

The botanical characterinics of most categories of planw including their kinship, origin, 
Eo and present distribution, and various ways utilized, as timbers, fruits and other 
oods, fibers, fo . Ornamentals, drugs, etc, Local field trips will be made. (Restricted 
to students who have had no more than 5 hours credit in botany.) 

309, General Plant Pathology (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Winter, Spring. Pr. BI 101-2. 
Nature cause, and control of plant diseases illustrated by studies of the more common 
diseases of cultivated crops. 

310. Forest Pathology (3). Lec. I, Lab. 4, Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 101-2 or equivalent. 
Diseases of forest and ornamental trees from —— to maturity —— cause, identifica 
tion, prevention, and control; decay in timber a forest products. Field trips emphasize 
major tree diseases in Alabama, 

401. Biological Statistics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring, odd years. Pr.. MH 161, 
and junior standing. 

Basic concepts of experimental statistics, distributions, confidence limits, tests of signi 

ficance, analysis of wariance, linear correlation and regression. For advanced undergraduates 

and as a beginning course for graduate students in biological sciences. 

Introductory Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BI 101-2 or equivalent 

and junior s : 

A systematic survey of the fungi with emphasis on morphology. 

406. Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring and Summer, Pr., BI 101-2 or 

uivalent and junior standing. 
Identification, classification, nomenclature, distribution and systematic relationship of the 
seed-bearing plants, utilizing primarily clements of the local flora as study material. The 
historical background, literature of plant taxonomy, and rules of nomenclature will be 
considersed. Field trips will be made. 

409. Marine —* (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 12, Summer, Pr,, Ten hours of biology, in- 
cluding introductory botany, or consent of instructor. 

Survey, based upon local examples, of the principal groups of marine algae and maritime 
flowering plants, involving their structure. reproduction, distribution, identufication, and 
. Restricted to participants in the Gull Coast Research Laboratory Teaching Session. 
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Aquatic Plants (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., BI 101-2 or equivalent and 
junior standing. 

dentifiextinn and study of those plants found in or associated with the fresh water features 
of Alabama. Emphasis will be on plants which have particular relationships to wildlife 
management or fish culture. Field trips will be taken and a plant collection required. 
Phycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Spring. Pr. BI 101-2 or equivalent and junior 
standing. 

The identification, growth, reproduction, distribution, evolution and economic importance 
of the algae. Field trips will be made. 

Advanced Plant Pathology I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, odd years. Pr., BY 309 
or equivalent and junior standing. 

Techniques and methodology used in the study of plant pathogens, particularly fungi, 


teria, viruses, and nematodes, and the diseases they cause. 
General Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Spring. Pr., BY 306 and 
junior standing. 

atural vegetation, environment, and interrelationships between the two with primary em- 
phasis on the Southeastern United States. Field trips will be made. 
Plant Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BI 101-2 or equivalent and 
junior standing. 

orphology of the principle plant groups concerning their structure, reproduction, and 
evolutionary relationships. 
Developmental Plant Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr. BI 101-2 or 
equivalent and junior standing. 


—— anatomy of vascular plants with emphasis on structures and developmental 
relauionships. 

Biological Microscopy, Microtechnique, and Photography (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Pr., permission of instructor. 

Various forms of optical microscopy; micromanipulation; micrometry; drawing with the 
microscope. — whole-mounts; dissociation; sectioning by freezing and 
embedding techniques. Vital, in-situ, smear, squash, and section staining. Macro- and micro- 
photography with still, cine, and lapse-time equipment. Photographic illustration for 
publication and lantern slide presentation. 

Principles in Plant Disease Control (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring, even years. Pr,, 
BY and junior standing. 

Designed to acquaint the student with such principles of plant disease control as oy 
exclusion, eradication, and resistance. The control of important plant pathogens will be con- 
sidered by each method. Emphasis will be placed on chemical contro! with antibiotics, 
fumigants, and fungicides. 


Weed Identification and Control (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BI 101-2 or 
equivalent and junior standing. 


Recognition of the more noxious weeds, their ecology, habit of growth, dimemination and 
the evaluation of the various methods of control, 

Plant Nemato (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. Pr., BY 309, BI 101 
or permission of instructor and junior standing. 

Various roles of nematodes in relation to plant diseases caused by the nematodes and other 
pathogens. Identification of the plant-nematodes nature of pathogenicity; principles and 
practices of control; recent advances in phytonematology. 


Special Problems (1-3). All quarters. Pr., senior standing and consent of in- 
structor. 
A. Anatomy; B. Ecology; C. Morphology; D. Pathology; E. Physiology; F. Taxonomy. A 
student cannot —— more than § hours credit. 

GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 
Biological Statistics G). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., BY 401 or uivalent, 


Analysis of variance, randomized block, Latin square and split plot desigas, factorials, analysis 
of covariance, and multiple regression. 


Least Squares Analysis of Experiments (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Spring, even years. 
Pr., BY 401 and BY 601 or equivalent, 


Analysis and interpretation of experimental data by least squares procedures; general linear 
models and hypotheses: weighted regression; irregular two-factor 


gn. 
Advanced Plant Physiology I (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr. BY 306 and 10 hours 
of organic chemistry. 


Molecular biology and plant metabolism; a correlation of the fine structures of the cell 
with metabolic pathways occurring therein, 


Advanced Plant Physiology IT (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 604 or 
equivalent. 

Water relations and mineral nutrition. Internal and external factors affecting the absorp: 
tion, translocation, utilization, and low of water and mineral clements by green plants. 


Advanced Plant Physiology U1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Spring. Pr., BY 604 or 
equivalent. 


Plant growth. A review of Iiterature and laboratory methodology of plant yaiological 
subject matter in the areas of plant growth regulators, mode of action of growth regulators, 
and factor affecting plant growth. 
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Description of Courses 


Advanced Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BY 406. 
eg and research aspects of the taxonomy of vascular plants. The literature, 

hiques and methodology relative to the identification and biosystematic classification 
of evolutionary units; intensive study of special groups of plants and the application of 
resultant data to specific taxonomic problems, 


Advanced Myco (5), Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Spring, odd years. Pr., 405 and consent 
of instructor joey Sard q 


Identification and classification of fungi. Field tripe. will be made. 
Ecology of Soil Fungi (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 309, BY 
609 


Quantitative and qualitative consideration of the microbial population of the wil. Relation 
physical environment, antagonistic microorganisms, and higher plants on growth and 
survival of soil fungi. Emphass will be on methodology for studying soil microflora and 
plant disease relationships. 

Physio and Biochemistry of Fungi (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr., 10 hours 
of mi logy and 5 hours of biochemistry. 

Biochemical activities of fungi as related to their nutrition, growth, reproduction and 
fermentive abilities. 

Plant Ecosystems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. BY 415. Summer, 


Plant ccosystems and the effects of current technology on these systems. Problems relating 
to pollution and maintaining 2 quality environment will be covered, 


Morpho of Angiosperms (5). Fall, Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr. BY 414, 
—— —— reproduction with emphasis on structure and evolutions 
Cytology and ogenctics (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., ZY 300. 
Cell structure and function with emphasis on cell reproduction and factors contributing 
to the evolution of organisms. 
Phytovirology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Winter, odd years. Pr., BY 309 or 310, VM 495. 
To acquaint students with viruses as plant pathogens and the diagnosis and contro! of 
diseases caused by them. Laboratory will involve methodology in the transmission, isolation, 
and characterization of viruses which infect plants. 
Clinical Plant Pathology (5). Lec. and Lab. 8. Summer, even years, Pr., BY 412 
or equivalent or consent of instructor. 
Identification, epidemiology, etiology, and control of the major diseases on various kinds 
of economic plants, to be selected on the basis of current needs of the «tudents, 
Advanced Plant Pathology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Summer, odd years. Pr. BY 
—* or equivalent. 

iological signifi f etiology, hytology, and host. i lati i } dis 
Classical a areal theory will To caiied ta — * — oad ——— + 
plant pathology. 
Chemical Weed Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall or Sommer, odd years, Pr, BY 
306, BY 406 or 420, or AY 414. 
—s—— mode of action, physiological relationships, recent advances, and special weed 
problems. 


Special Problems, Credit to be arranged. 
A. Cytology; B. Ecology; C. Morpho ; D, Mycology; E. Nematology; F, Pathology; G 
Physiology; H. Taxonomy: IT. —n iced — Marine Botany. K. General ‘Biology 
Teaching; L. Virology. 
Biological Processes (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr., BI 101-2, CH 104, teaching ex 
and graduate standing. 

Acquaints teachers of bio with the principal life-processes of cells, such as photos 
thesis, respiration and assimilation, and the organelies within which these nebtned: 
Mictrobio (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., teaching experience. 
Structure activities of microorganisms, their distribution and cultivation. The alee. 
fungi, bacteria, and protozoa are considered particularly as they relate to animal and plant 
disease, food, industrial uses, sanitation, and immunisation. 

tal Forum (1). Fall, Winter and Spring. Required of all majors, 
open to all minors, 


Discussions concerning current topics in the various wiences and related fields. 


Seminar in Plant Physiology (1). Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken more 
than once for credit. 


Nuclear Science in Agriculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., graduate standi 
with research i — . * 


Role of nuclear science in agricultural research with training in the use of radioisotopes 
and familiarization with the possibilities, limitations, and necessary safety precautions, 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. 


Description of Courses 217 
Building Technology (BT) 


Professors Brandt, Head, Marty, and Orr 
Associate Professors Darden and Timberlake 
Assistant Professor Houscholder 
Instructor Fretwell 


10!. Introduction to Building (3). Lab. 9. 
Survey of the building industry: building procedures; study of plans and details; use of 
drawing tools; elements of estimating. Lectures, readings, drawings. 


102. Drawing and Projections (3). Lab. 9. 
Application of geometry to orthographic, isometric, cavalier, cabinet, and pemperetive pro 
jections. Exercises in working drawings, 


206. Materials and Construction (5). Pr. BT 101 or consent of instructor. 
Structural and finish materiale and assembly systems used in. buildings, Lectures, reports, 
readings, drawings. 


220, Mechanics of Structures (5). Pr., PS 205, MH 263. 
Principles of mechanics as applied to building construction, graphic station; resolution of 
external forces: analysis of trusses; centroids; moments of inertia: friction, Lectures, dem- 
onstrations, problems. 


311-12-18. Structures LIL-111 (5-3-3). Pr.. BT 220, , 
Statically determinate structures including beams, columns, trusses, struts, and tension 
members. Shear and bending moments, torsion, slope and deflection. Problems, worked. in 
— * reinforced concrete, stecl and other structural materials, Lectares, retearch and 
P ems. 


321. Construction Problems I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., BT 220. 
Solution ef practical problems normally encountered on the construction project. Layouts, 
earthwork calculations, formwork design, concrete mix design, and materials storage and 
handling problems. Construction equipment and manpower resource allocation, Demonstra- 
tions, research, reports. 


361452-63-64. singers aaa Building LIL-IILIV (3-3-3-3). Pr. BT 206. 
An analysis of the development and use of construction methods and materials elas the 
effects of this development on building form from ancient to contemporary times, THlus- 
trated lectures, readings, reports and drawings. 


Continuation of Structures T-JI-I1f in the field of statically indeterminate structures. Con- 
—— of lateral stability in buildings. Design of foundations, Lecture, research and 
problems, 


4114-15-16. Advanced Structures LILI (5-5-5). Pr., BT 413. 
Theory and practical design of complex and long span structures, both in steel and reine 
forced concrete. Multiple story buildings. towers, arches, valilts, domes, thin shell systems, 
foundations, Lectures, research and problema, 


422, Construction Problems II (5). Lab. 15. Pr., BT 312 and 321, 
Individual projects relating to current industry practices, Topics such as prefabrication 
analysis, high-rise construction, lease vs, purchase of equipment, effect of admixtures in 
concrete, optimum usage of construction equipment, and time and motion analysis. Lectures, 
research teparta, oral presentations, 


433. Construction Methods and Estimating I (5). Pr., BT 206, 512 and S21. 


Material quaneiites, —— builder's organization and procedure, job records, builder's 
liability, labor relations, safety precautions, projece management. Preparation ot com 
analysis and bid from working drawings. Lectures, problems. 


434. Construction Methods and Estimating If (5). Pr. BT 433, 
The use of the Critical Path Method (CPM) for scheduling construction projects. Precedence 
relationships, updating cost control and cash flow, financial forecasts, manpower and 
equipment allocation, computer applications, job management. Lectures, problems. 


952-53. Building Equipment LIE (3-3). Pr., PS 206. 
Description and analysis of heating, air conditioning, water supply, plumbing. electrical 
Wiring, motors, elevators, and illumination as related to buildings. Lectures, demonstra: 
tions, readings, problems. 


4%. Building Construction Thesis (7). Lab. 21. Pr., BT 422, 434 and 4th year stand- 
ing, third quarter. Admission only upon recommendation of the Faculty Thesis 


Committee. 


Preparation of detailed cost estimates and construction program of a building, selected 
with departmental approval; report to include home gy oa of building and site, list of 
quantities of materials, unit prices of materials and labor, detailed cost sheets: bid and 
contract forms, construction schedule, and methods required, (Candidate will defend thesis 
orally before staff and guest specialists.) 


41. Building Equipment TIT (2), Lab. 6. Pr,, BT 453 and AR 403, 
A continuation of Building Equipment 1 and IT in selected laboratory problema. 
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Description of Courses 


Chemical Engineering (CN) 


Professors Hsu and Witgard 
Associate Professors Taylor, Head, Hirth, and Vives 
Assistant Professor Askew 


Chemical Engineering Fundamentals I (1). Lab. 5. 

A work shop in the use of the slide rule, blue print reading, lettering, graphs and 
graphing, and interconversion of units. 

Digital Computers (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 


Workshop on digital computer programming fn the area of chemical engineering. 


Material and Energy Balances I (3). Pr. CH 113, PS 220. 


Chemical Engineering process calculations, material and energy balances. 


Material and Energy Balances II (3). Pr., CN 300, 
A continuation of CN $00. 


Chemical Engineering Analysis (3), Lec. 3. Pr, MH 362, 

——— of mathematical principles and techniques to the analysis and solution of 
typical chemical engineering problems, 

Momentum Transport I (3). Lec. 3. Coreq., CN 302. 


Includes conservation equations, momentum transfer in laminar flow, turbulence, dimen: 
sional analysis, design calculations for conduits, packed beds, fluidized systems and filtration. 


Energy Transport I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CN 324, 


Includes heat conduction, heat transfer in laminar flow, turbulent heat transfer, analogy 
between heat and momentum transfer, boiling and condensing vapor, design calculations on 
heat transfer equipment and evaporation, and also laboratory work in Momentum and 
Energy Transport. 


Introduction to Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics I (3), Jr. standing and/ 
or CH 408, 


First and second laws. Emphasis on real and non-ideal systems, P-V-T relations and 
equataions of state, entropy and energy function changes for different processes, methods 
for evaluation of energy functions, generalized methods based on the corresponding states. 


Chemical Engineering Economics (2). Pr., junior standing. 

The economic factors affecting the design, operations, and economic aspects of Industrial 
chemical processing, imiuding cwi estimation and feasibility studies. 

Stagewise Processes (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr, CN 424, 

Theory and design methods of stagewise processes to include analytical, graphical and 
computer-oriented finite difference methods in such processes as extraction, teaching and 
distillation, Laboratory work in stagewise processes. 

Mass T rt Lil (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 Pr., CN 423. 


Laminar a turbulent mass transfer, gas absorption, humidification and distillation. 
Laboratory experiments in binary and multi-component batch and continugus distillation. 


Analog Computation (3). Pr.. MH 265, EE 262. 

The basic principles of analog computer theory and programming applications to chemical 
engineering. Includes time and amplitude scaling. 

Process Dynamics and Control (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr, CN 302, CN 326, CN 
430, and senior standing. 


Dynamic analysis of chemical procemes. Principles of closed loop feedback control theory, 
stability, root locus, and frequency response. Use of analog computer for process simulation 
and mathematical modeling. 


Nuclear Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing in science or engineering and B 
average except 7 special permission. 
n 


Atomic physics a nuclear reactions, Nuclear reactor principles design, and engineering 
including radiation, shielding, instrumentation, and heat transfer. 


Special Topics in Chemical Engineering (Credit to be arranged with a maximum 
of 10 hours.) 

Directed readi ering ji of chemical enginceri heory i h led with 
usisgiaal khannay wok: May DE ited wits tes a? Se 
Introduction to Plastics (3). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 304 or permission of instructor. 
High polymer. Includes the chemistry, ——— and uses of cellulosics, phenolics and 
amino plastics, polyolefins, vinyls, styrene, acrylics, polyesters, epoxies, polyamides, poly- 
urethanes, silicones and rubbers. 

Seminar (1). Senior standing. 

May be taken for credit twice. 

Rate Processes in Materials (3), Lec. 3. Pr., CH 408 or permission of instructor. 


Diffusion in the gas, liquid and solid phases and the fundamentals of chemical reaction 
kinetics pertinent to the crystallization and transformation of materials. 
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Chemical Engineering Plant Design (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr. CN 401, CN 425, 
CN 490, and senior standing. 

individuals or small groups design optimum plant. Includes consideration of alternates, 
equipment sclection and siting, plant layout, and cost analyses. ——— problems 
usally include heat, materials and economic balances, unit operations.and processes, 
kinetics, and thermodynamics. Some consideration is given to statistics, 


Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CN 390. 

Treatment of non-ideal gaseous and liquid systems. Proctss steam, liquefacuion and 
refrigeration. Excess entropy and excess free energy in mixing. Ghemical reaction equi- 
librium. Statistical interpretation of entropy and energy functions. 


Applied Chemical Kinetics (4). Lec. 4. Pr, CN 490. 

Rates of reactions of various orders and complex reactions in respect to the design of 
chemical reactors. Considered also are catalytic reaction mechanisms and transfer of mass 
and heat aflecting reactor design and operations, 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Transport Phenomena 1 (5). Pr., CN 425, CN 424 or equivalent. 

Momentum and energy transport, mechanisms of viscemity and thermal conductivity, 
velocity and (emperature distribution in laminar and turbulent flow, equations of change, 
interphase transport, macroscopic balances, 


Transport Phenomena U (5). Pr., CN 601, 
A continuation of CN 601. 


Transport Phenomena Hf (5). Pr., CN 602. 
Mass transport, mechanism of diffusivity, concentration distribution in solids, laminar and 
turbulent flow, multicomponent systems. 


Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics I (5). Pr. CN 490 or equivalent. 
Emphasis on properties of actual gases, energy functions and engineering applications, 
molecular theory of fluids, complex non-ideal systems. 


Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics Ul (5). Pr., CN 604. 
Emphasis on physical and chemical equilibria for complex systems statistical treatment of 
thermodynamic relations, non-equilibrium thermodynamics, 


Chemical Engineering Kinetics I (5). Pr., CN 491 or equivalent. 
Analysis of complex chemical reactions, reaction mechanisms, s and hetero- 
geneous catalysis, effect of various physical factors, reaction scale-up, industrial reactors, 


Petroleum Refining Engineering (5). Pr. CH 304, CN 424 or equivalent. 
Composition of petroleum, evaluation of oil stocks, refi processes, desi of refinery 
equipment, corrosion pe s, treatment of petroleum products, petrochemicals, economic 
aspects of petroleum industry 


Advanced Physical Metallurgy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, CN 426, 


Heat treatment of ferrous and non-ferrous metals including microscopic studies. Recent 
developments also are included. This course is open by special permission to seniors who 
have credit for CN 426. 


Advanced Kinetics and Principles of Reactor Design (5), Pr., CN 605. 


Process Dynamics and Control I (5). CN 432 or equivalent. 
Control responses, applications of Laplace transforms, control system design, frequency 
response, distributed parameters, linearizing procedure. 


Process Dynamics and Control TI (5). Pr.. CN 612, 

Analysis of process dynamics stability analysis, optimizing control, data handling, digital 

computer control. 

Heat Transmission I (5). Pr., graduate standing. 

Dynamics of chemical enginecring processes and operations, such as reactors, heat 

exchangers, flow-storage systems, and diffusional operations. This course deals primarily 

wan — mathematical study of auitomated systems and some of the aspects of computer 

control. 

Heat Transmission TI (5). Pr., graduate standing. 

Boiling heat transfer, condensing vapor, natural convection, extended surfaces, radiation 

heat transfer, packed bed, exchanger design analysis, 

High Polymer Science and Techno (5). Pr., CH 304, CN 424 or equivalent. 

Structure of polymers, molecular forces and properties, ymer formation and modification, 

kinetics of polymerization, rheology of polymers, specific polymers such as fibers, rubbers, 

coatings, and adhesives, fabrication method. 

—— Topics and Chemical Engineering (credit foal * 
al topics covering in th scientific industries or unit processed —* 

given —— reading, pee or * combination of both. Maximum total t 5 


Seminar (1). Pr., graduate standing. 
May be taken from one to five quarters for credit. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


220 Description of Courses 


Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Colburn, Head, Baker, Capps, Kosolapoff, Land, Melius, Nichols, 
*Price, Saunders, Stevens, and Ward 
Associate Professors Barksdale, Dinius, Greene, Johnson, Peterson, Teggins, and Ziegler 
Assistant Professors Friedman, Mountcastic, Neely, Shevlin, and Wheatley 


101, Introductory Chemistry I (2). Lec. 4. Pr. or Coreg. MH 159, MH 160, or 
MH i161. 
To acquaint science students with the classifications of matter and the manner in which 
the chemist identifies matter and records the nature of its changes. Atomic structure, 
chemical bonding, molecular aggregations and the laws summarizing the properties and 
nature of the — Aates of matter are considered, 

102. Introductory Chemistry If (2), Lec. 3, Pr., CH 101, Coreq,, CH 1081. 
A continuation of the topics described under CH 10). 

103. Fundamentals of Chemistry I (4). Lec. 4. Pr. high school chemistry, Coreq, 
MH 160, or MH 161, CH 103L. 
Encompases the subject matter of CH 10! and CH 102 for the superior atudent with 
adequate background preparation. Assignment of this course is based upon certain place- 
ment criteria and departmental approval is required. 

103L. General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab, 3. Coreq., CH 102 or CH 103, 
——— laboratory techniques, to experimental measuremenis, and (6 the interpretation 

ta. 


104. Fundamentals of Chemistry If (4). Lec. 4. Pr. CH 103 or CH 102, Coreq. 
CH IML. 

A continuation of CH 102 or CH 103. The methods of preparation and the reactions of 
individual as well as classes of chemical compounds are u to study and illustrate the 
mechanism and dynamics of chemical change. 

1044L. General Chemis Laboratory (1), Lab, 3. Pr., CH 1O3L, Coreq., CH 104. 
A continuation of CH 108L. 

105. Fundamentals of Chemistry TI (3). Lec. 3. Pr, CH 104, Coreq., CH 105L. 
The chemistry of certain elements, Special emphasis is placed on the principles of ionic 
equilibria, solubiliry product, acid-base phenomena, und oxidation-reduction processes. 

105L. General Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Coreq., CH. 105. 

Laboratory work in qualitative analysis, 


111. General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., Coreq., MH 160, or MH 159, or 
MH 161. Credit in CH 101, 102 or 108 precludes credit for this course. 
For chemistry majors and others in closely related areas. 


112. General Chemistry (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CH 111 or CH 103. Credit in CH 
104 precludes credit for this course. 
Continuation of CH II}. 

118. General Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr. CH 104 or CH 112. Credit in CH 
105 and 105L udes credit for this course. 
Continuation of CH 112. Laboratory work covers qualitative analysis. 

201. Descriptive Chemical Science (5). Lec. 5. Pr... MH 159. 
To foster in the non-science student an appreciation for the chemical nature of the mate. 


rial universe and the contribution of chemistry to hie cultural heritage, This course will 
not serve as a prerequisite for any other chemistry course, 


203. Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 104. 
Fundamentals of organic chemistry, Designed for Audente in Home Economica, and others 
204. Analytical Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Each quarter. Pr, CH 105 and CH 105L or 
CH 113. 
Theory and application of gravimetric, volumetric, and colorimetric chemical analysis. 
201L. nen Chemistry Laboratory (2), Lab, 8 Each quarter, Pr. or Cored, 
204, 
Analytical techniques applied to the analysis of ores and minerals. 
205. Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. CH 204, 
Fundamental concepts used in analytical chemisiry and observed in the laboratory vis 
gravimetric analysis and separation techniques, 
207. Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Each quarter. Pr. CH 104, 
This course ¢ her with CH 208 meets the needs of students in Laboratory Technology. 
——— re-Dentistry, Pre-Veterinary, Pharmacy, and students in other biological 
208. Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Each quarter. Pr, CH 207, 
Continuation of CH 207. 
209. Organic Chem (5). Lec. 5. Pr. CH 208, 
A continuation of CH 208 with emphasia on the study of those organic compounds con- 


sidered to be the most important to the understanding of biochemistry; £¢., polyfunctional 
compounds, carbohydrates, liquids, amino acids, proteins, and heterocyclic compounds. 


*Retirement effective Dec. 31, 1969. Deceased Feb. 11, 1970. 
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Biochemistry (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208, Credit in CH 418 precludes credit 
for this course. 

Especially designed for sudents in Pharmacy. 

Biochemistry (4). Pr. CH 301. Credit in CH 419 precludes credit for this course, 
Continuation of CH 501, 

Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CH 115. 


Organic chemistry covering nomenclature, group reactions, important theories and concepts 
felating to aliphatic and aromatic compounds, designed primarily for chem'stry majors. 


Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 53, Lab. 6. Pr.. CH 505. 
Continuation of extension of CH 305. 
Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr, CH 304, 


Continuation and extension of CH 405-304, including heterocyclic compounds and many 
clases of compounds of interest in the field of biochemistry, 


Physical Chemistry (5). Pr. MH 159 or MEL 160, CH 105 and PS 205, 

A one-quarter course for pre-medicine students. 

Chemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., 
teaching experience. 

ath, gre Analysis (Qualitative) (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. CH 305 or equivalent 
and janior standing. 

After performing identification tests on known compounds, the student identifies pure 


organic unknowns, and separates and identifies the compounds of mixtures, Graduate 
students identify more unknowns than required of undergraduates. 


Physical Chemistry (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, CH 104 or CH 112; MH 264; PS 221 
or 206; and junior standing. 

A discusion of the more important theories and laws of physical chemistry. 

Physical Chemistry (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr, CH 407, and junior standing. 
Continuation of CH 407. 

Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CH 408 and junior standing. 

An extension of principles studied in CH 407-8 with special reference to modern theories 
of the structure ot matter, 

Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry I (5), Lec. 5. Pr,, CH 408 and junior standing. 
Atomic structures, valence bonding, and periodic properties of the clements. 
Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. CH 410 and junior 
sand > 

—— and purification of typical inorganic compounds, 

Chemical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., CH 408, and junior standing, 

Basic laws governing changes in energy in gases, liquids, and solids. 

Analytical Chemistry (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. CH 409, and junior standing. 
Fundamental concept used in instrumental analytical chemistry and as observed in the 
laboratory via spectrophotometric, clectroanalytical, and chromatographic techniques. 


Polymer Technology (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr. CH 304 or CN 460 and junior 


Important aspects of polymer science, connection between chemical structure ead important 
of modern plastics and synthetic structural materials, the common methods of 
brication of these into articles and the basic chemistry behind their manufacture, 


418419420. Biochemistry (5-5-5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208, and junior standing. 


610. 


611. 


614. 


A standard year-course in the principles of biochemistry. 
Special Problem in Chemistry (5), Lab, 15. Pr., consent of instructor and 
senior standing. Not open to graduate students, 


An individual problem course. Each student will work under the direction of a maff 
member on some problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Selected Topica in Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., CH 401 or equivalent. 

Modern topics In general chemistry and a short review of organic chemistry. 

Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 

Selected groups of inorganic com nds are considered — a modern ———— 

viewpoint; thus emphasizing their c ical and physical properties, their rates of conversion 

one into another, their ular structure, and valence relationships. 

Advanced Topics in Inorganic Chem (5). Pr. CH 610 oF equivalent. 

A consideration of the relationship of inorganic chemistry to atomic structure in terme of 

tecent theoretical developments. 

Inorganic Preparations (5). Lab. 15. Pr. CH 610 or CH 611. 

ah reparation of typical inorganic compounds illustrating special and more advanced 
ues. 

The Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 

Complex ape compounds with mph on carly and modem —— isomerism. 

chelation, and methods of determining formation constants. 


616. 


Description of Courses 


Inorganic Reaction Mechanisms (5). Pr. CH 410 or equivalent. 

Factors affecting the rates of inorganic reactions in solution. 

Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 305 or equivalent. 

This ene quarter course is designed to bring the new graduate student to the onderstanding 
of the terminol of maxlern organic chemistry with coverage of the principal properties 
and reactions po glee Baw compounds. Reaction mechanisms and modern experimental 
methods of structural determination are stressed. 

Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 620 or equivalent, 

Advanced modern organic chemistry. 

Quantitative Organic Analysis (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 62! or equivalent. 
General methods for the quantitative determination of elements and functional groups in 
organic compounds. 

Heterocyclic Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

Organic compounds containing heterocyclic ring systems, 

Element-Organic Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent, 

Organic chemistry of Groups HI, IV and V elements. 

Organic Nitrogen Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

Organic compounds containing nitrogen. 

Special Topics in Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

A selection of modern topics in organic chemistry. 

Introduction to Theoretical Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 


Topics generally considered include molecular structure; chemical reactions and energy 
change; structure-reactivity relationships; dipole moments and carbonium, olefinic and 
free-radical stability; and organic chemical spectroscopy. 


630-631. Advanced Physical Chemistry (5-5). Pr. CH 409. CH 630 is pr. for CH 


41. 


& 


a 


Topics generally considered include kinetic theory of matter, modern theories of the struc- 
ture of matter, generalized thermodynamics, relation of molecular structure to spectror 
scopic and thermodynamic properties, and kinetics of chemical reactions. 


Relation Between Structure and Properties of Chemical Substances (5). Pr., 
CH 651. 


Established relationships that exist between structures of organic and inorganic compounds 
and physical properties which are relatively easy to determine. The principal aim is the 
—— tion of the fiindamental relation of structure of compounds and clectronic con- 
gurations. 


Chemical Kinetic (5). Pr. CH 631. 


The mathematic and characterization of chemically reacting systems include discussions 
of the collision theory, the transition state theory, unimolecular reactions In condensed 
phases, behavior of nonstationary-state systems, and photochemistry, 


Heterogeneous Equilibria (5). Pr., CH 651. 

Chemical and physical equilibria in heterogencous systems. 

Statistical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., CH 631. 

Statistical approach to thermodynamics and chemical equilibrium. 

Introduction to Quantum Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 631. 

Quantum theory as applied to chemical problems. 

Molecular Spectroscopy (5). Pr., CH 631. 

Theory and application of optical and magnetic resonance spectroscopy. 

Carbohydrates (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent. 

The chemistry of the mono- and polysaccharides. 

Amino Acids and Proteins (5). Pr.. CH 418 or equivalent. 

Chemistry of the amino acids and proteins, 

Lipids (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent. 

Chemistry of the lipids and their biological significance. 

Enzymes (5). Pr, CH 419 or equivalent. 

Physical and chemical properties and mechanisms of action of enrymes and their role in 
metabolic reaction. 

Intermediate Metabolism (5). Pr., CH 419 or equivalent. 

Metabolism of the carbohydrates, lipids, and amino acids. 

Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 420 or equivalent. 
To — the graduate sudents in chemistry, biochemistry, and the biological sciences 
with modern techniques used in biochemistry. 

Physical Biochemistry (5). Pr., CH 305 and CH 409 or equivalents. 


The structure and properties of biological compounss (saccharides, lipids, amino acids, 
proteins, nucleic acids, and enzymes) are studied. The bioenergetics of the important 
metabolic pathways are also investigated. Emphasis will be on structure of biological 
compounds and mechanisms of biological reactions. 


Analytical Chemistry (5). Pr.. CH 413 or equivalent, 


Analytical principles. applications and methods, mathematical interpretations, and current 
developments. 
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Description of Courses 223 


Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CH 413. 

Analytical application of chemical spectroscopy. 

Theories and Current Topics of Analytical Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, odd 
years. Pr., CH 651. 

Physio-chemical Separations (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring quarter, even years. 
Pr,, CH 409. 


—— Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Summer quarter, odd years. Pr, 
‘H 205, 

The application of radioactive tracers and related techniques to chemical analysis. 
Seminar (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 credit hours, Each quarter 
except Summer, 

Required courne for all graduate students in chemistry. 

Directed Individual Study in Contemporary Chemistry, (Credit to be arranged.) 
* be ae of 30 hours of graduate courses in chemistry, May be repeated 
or it. 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Civil Engineering (CE) 


Professor Rainer, Head, Bransford, and Hudson 
Associate Professors Blakney, Gibson, Krishnamurthy, and Warman 
Assistant Professors Judkins, Kraft, and Peterson 
Instructors Crane and Seibenhener 


Introduction to Civil Engineering (1). Pr. sophomore A 

The Civil Engineer and his relation to society; objectives of the Civil Engineering curri- 
culum: sub-disciplines in Civil Engineering: technical and profemional engineering societics: 
publications; guest lecturers. 


Surveying (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr.. MH 162 and CE 202 (or concurrently). 

Data collection and analysis emphasized, Analysis of errors; simple curves, vertical curves, 

spirals; topographic mapping and land surveying. 

Introduction to Computer Methods in Civil Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. 

MH 265 (or concurrently). 

Introduction to electronic digital computer programming; machine solution of civil engineer- 

ing problems; library programs. 

Transform Methods in Engineering Analysis (5). Pr, CE 202, MH 265. 

Applications of differential operator and Laplace (transform methods. to analysis of physical 

systems described by differential and integral equations; gamma and Bessel functions, 

ourier Series, and orthogonality of functions, partial differential equations, finite dif. 

ference methods, Z-transforms. 

Theory of Structures € (5). Pr.. ME 207, CE 301, 

Analysis of statically determinate trusses, beams and frames. Loads, reactions, internal 

forces, shears, and moments. Influence lines. Beam slo and deflections by integration, 

Moment area and conjugate beam methods. Stress distribution due to axial force, bending 

and shear. Introduction to column buckling. 

Water Supply and Disposal Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 308. 

Theory and an of water collection and distribution facilities and wuste-water col 
systems. Laboratory includes fundamental tests relating to both water supply and 

waste-water treatment. Emphasis placed on theory and significance of the teats, 

Hydraulics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 5. Pr., ME 340. 

Ideal fluid flow, real fluids, Quid resistance; fluid measurement and control; steady pipe 

a steady open channel! flow; unsteady flow. Emphasis on steady flow and open channel 


Photogeology for Engineers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, CH 104, CE 201. 

Photographic materials and nomenclature; petrology; physical geology; use of aerial photo: 

a by in interpretation of culture, petrology, structural geology, gcomorphology and hy- 
for resource development. 

Fundamentals of Transportation Engineering (5). Pr., EC 200, CE 201, or CE 301. 

An introduction to the planning, design, construction, and maintenance of surface and 

air transportation faciliies. Economic analysis and evaluation; contracts and specifications 

Theory of Structures Ui (5), Pr., CE 304, 

Strain energy principles, and their application to the determination of deflections of 

trusses, and rotations and displacements of beams and frames, under axial force, bending, 

shear and torsion. Reciprocal theorem. Analysie of indeterminate structures by method 

of consistent deformation, moment distribution, and 5 tion, 

Advanced Surveying and Mapping (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CE 5320, junior 


Photogrammetric principles and mensuration are emphasized. Selected topics from map 
projections, electronic, special instruments, and gendesy. 
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Description of Courses 


Structural Analysis (4), Pr., CE 380, senior standing. 

Working stress and ultimate strength theories. Principles of stress 2 of structural 
members of structural steel, reinforced concrete, prestressed concrete «4 other structural 
materials. Properties of commen structural materials, 

Water and Waste Water Treatment (5), Pr., CE 305, junior standing. 

Theory, design, construction, and operation of water treatment and waste-water disposal 
facilities considered on a unit operation basis. 

Municipal Engineering [ (3). Pr., senior standing. 

Duties and responsibilities of city engineer and municipal consultant; problems connected 
with promoting, financing, designing, and constructing municipal improvements. 
Engineering Foundations (3). Pr., CE 404, CE 418, CE 314, senior standing. 
Application of geology, soil mechanics, and structural theory to the design of founda- 
tions such as footings, piles, pile groups, retaining walls, abutments, and bridge piers. 
Review reports on current articles in technical publications. 

Environmental Health Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Application of engineering methodology to communicable disease control, insect and rodent 
control, milk and food sanitation, institutional and housing hygiene, swimming pool san: 
itation, rural sanitation, industrial hygiene, refuse collection and disposal, radiological 
sanitation, and air pollution, 

Transportation Engineering (5). Pr. CE 320 and JE 211. 

Surface and air transportation systems, Planning: cconomic analyses; traffic studies, 
Flow in Open Channels (5). Pr., CE 308 or ME 341, junior standing. 

Uniform flow, rapidly varied flow, gradually varied flow, subcritical transitions, surges 
supercritical transitions, bends, precipitous slopes, energy dissipation, spillways, an 
oscillatory waves. 

Hydrology (5). Pr., CE 308 or ME 31, junior standing. 

Pres jtation, runoff, flood routing, Flood control, river regulation, and coastal engineering 
problems. 

Hydraulic Structures (5). Pr., CE 308 or ME 325, senior standing. 

Dams, spillways, outlet works, gate structures, locks, structures for river regulation, canals, 
structures for shore protection, port facilities. 

Structural Steel (4), Pr., CE 404, 

Analysis and design of steel members in tension, compresion, shear and flexure, and for 
combined effects, Elastic and plastic theories, Design of crosses, frameworks and con- 
nections, Plastic design of multi-story frames, 

Construction Planning (5). Pr., CE 301 and junior standing. 


The construction process as a system; organization of construction engineering functions: 
financial analysis; cost concepts and elements in pricing: selection and cecvaltiation 
construction methods; CPM and PERT. 

Reinforced Concrete and Prestressed Concrete (5). Lec. 5, Pr, CE 404. 
Ultimate strength and worki stress analysis and design of reinforced concrete beams 
slabs, columns and footin restressing —— Analysis and design of pre-tensioned 
and pos-tensioned beams for Nlexure and diagonal tension. 

Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. ME 207, CE 314, junior standing. 
Engineering properties of soils; soil surveys and sampling; stability: laboratory analysis 
and tests, 


Municipal necring fl (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 
Engineering problems of municipal transportation, communications, water supply, sewer- 
age, streets, schools, shopping, parking, and recreation facilities. 


Sanitary Engineering Laboratory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Coreq.,, CE 405, junior 


Studies in the physical. chemical, and biological aspects of environmental engineering: 
laboratory testing procedures and experiments relating to the treatment of waters and 
wastes; interpretation of routine plant control analyses and indices of pollution, 

Water Resources Engineering (5). Pr. CE 308, senior standing. 


Environmental ee hydrologic factors; water laws: water uses; nature, sources and 
abatement of pollution; quality control measures, planning. 


Similitude in Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing or consent 
of instructor. 

Principles of dimensional analysis and similitude. Aspects of engineering experimentation. 
Types and uses of moxicls, analogies. Simple applications to engineering problemas. 

Air Pollution (3). Pr., senior standing and consent of the instructor. 


The nature of polluting materials including gases, dusts, vapors and fumes and the re- 
lation of atmospheric conditions to their dispersal, Administrative standards and controls 
pertaining to air pollution. 


Soil Stabilization (3), Lec. 3, Pr. CE 418, or equivalent. 

Methods of stabilizing soft soil-consolidation, compaction with the use of lime, cement 
and other additives; construction wperations, costs, and field control related tw soll 
stabilization. 

Civil Engineering Design I (3). Lec. I, Lab. 6. Pr., senior standing. 

The first course in a two-course sequence devoted to developing a solution to a signifi- 
cant civil engineering ctavem problem, (Sould be taken immediately prior to CE 489). 
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Description of Courses 225 


Civil Engineering Design HI (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., CE 488 and senior standing. 
The second course in a two-course sequence devoted to developing a solution to a signifi: 
cant civil engineering system problem. (Should be taken during student's final quarter). 
Special Problems. (credit 1-5), Pr., permission of instructor and department 
head approval. 

Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an ad- 
vanced nature in civil engineering. 

Linear Optimization Methods (5). Lec. 5. Pr., MH 264, junior standing. 
Simultaneous linear equations and inequalities, vector spaces, transformation of yariables, 
algorithms for solution or optimization of a linear expression with linear constraints, in: 
troduction to error analysis, approximation by linear expressions, separable programming, 
introduction to game theory. 

Discrete Optimization Methods (5). Lec. 5. Pr. CE 492. 

Optimization with discrete-valued variables or combination of discrete and continuous 
variables. Both deterministic and probabilistic situations to be handled by sequential 
optimization or networks in graph theory. Adaptations in discrete and continuous variable 
methods, such as finite differences or integer linear programming. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Lab 3. Pr., CE 418, or equivalent. 


Study of stress-strain characteristics of soils, stress distribution in soil media, consolidation, 
shear strength, and bearing capacity with application to analysis and design of spread 
footings, rafts, and deep foundations; case studies. 

Quantitative Methods for the Planning Process (5). Pr., graduate standing. 
Statistical and mathematical tools useful in modern planning analysis. Survey of various 
techniques to facilitate decisions in the planning process. Emphasis on the role and evalu- 
ation of modern quantitative techniques rather than technical competency. (This course 
is identical to URP 603). 

Seepage Through Porous Media (5). Lec, 5. Pr., CE 602. 

Darcys Law, soil permeability coefficients, unconfined and confined flow in porous media; 
methods of solutions: analog methods, numerical techniques, and graphical techniques; soil 
filters, drainage, dewatering, well flow. 


Soil Stability Problems (5), Lec, 5. Pr., CE 604. 

Retaining structures including cofferdams, bulkheads, and retaining walls; stability of 

natural and cut slopes, embankments; carth dam design; methods of field measurements; 

Case studies. 

Soil Dynamics (5). Lec, 5, Pr., CE 602, 633, 

Wave propagations in wils, lumped systems as applied to soil-structure systems, soil properties 

for dynamic loading conditions; earthquakes, oscillations, and blast loading conditions; 

analysis and design. 

Soil Mechanics Instrumentation (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. Pr., CE 605. 

Methods of ean > Bg water pressure, total stresses, and displacements of soils in 

the laboratory and field; case studies. 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 5. Pr. CE 605, 606. 

A study of recent theoretical developments as they apply to soil mechanics. Use of digital 

and analog computers, Literature studies. 

Payment Design (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CE 425, 602. 

Utilization of soils for subgrades, bases, and pavements; composition and thickness design 

for parking, highway, and airport pavements; stress distribution of wheel loads in layered 

Media; construction procedures; field control tests; cost analysis of pavements. 

Model Analysi sof Structures (3). Lec. 2, Lab 3, Pr,, CE 423 or consent of 

instructor. 

Structural models. Direct and indirect mode] analysis of structures. Analogies. 

Transportation Planning (3). Pr., CE 603. 

The transportation planning process; trip generation, forecasting and assignment techniques: 

goal formulation and analysis of plans. (This course is identical to URPGI1). 

Hydrodynamics (5). Pr., MH 361; CE 308 or ME 341. 

Equations of motion for nonviscous liquids, force potentials, velocity potentials, conformal 

Mapping, circulation, vortices, equations of motion for viscous liquids, boundary layers, 

drag, turbulence, and wave motion. 

Flow of Fluids in 7 (5). Pr. CE 308 or ME MA4I. 

Viscous and turbulent of liquids, effects of compressibility, pressure waves, secondary 
%. control devices, measuring devices. 

Theory of Water and Waste Water Treatment. 

Concepts of Chemistry and Biology applied to Water and Waste treatment processes. 

Unit Operations of Water and Waste Water Treatment (5). 

The processes of Water and Waste-Water Treatment considered on a unit operations basis, 

Advanced Environmental Engineering Practice (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent 

of instructor. 


Advanced laboratory problems and field exercises in the application of sanitary examination 
of water, milk, food, wastes, and air; stream pollution and industrial waste survers. 
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Description of Courses 


Industrial Waste Treaument (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Industrial waste problems, including the characteristics of individual industries, effects 
on streams, and methods of treatment and disposal; treatment and disposal of radioactive 
wastes. 

Water Resource Systems I (5). Pr., CE 493. 

—— of systems ——*2 to the analysis of problems involving bydrology, surface 
— subsurface reservoirs, flood forecasting, flexi routing and reservoir design and op: 
crauvon. 

Water Resource Systems If (5). Pr., CE 641. 

Techniques such as simulation, linear and dynamic programming and queuing theory 
applied to pipe networks, open channels, transients in closed conduits, and water supply 
and waste water treatment systems. 

Water Resources Systems Il (5). Pr., CE 624, 625, 

Water —— forecasting and maltipurpoe river basin development. The current litera 


ture will be studied. 
Advanced Structural Analysis (5). Lec. 5. 
Res of structures and components to complex loading combinations and support 


conditions. Shear center, unsymmetrical bending, curved beams. Beams on clastic founda- 
tions. Torsion of non-circular sections, Column theory and buckling, Theories of failure. 
Inelastic theory of structures. Yield line theory of slabs. 
S 1 Topics in Structural Analysis and Design (5), Lee, 4, Lab. 3, Pr,, CE 
3 or consent of instructor. 
Analysis and design of plate and shell structures, Special problems in advanced structural 
analysis and design. 
Experimental Techniques in Structural Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Basic theory, techniques and instrumentation for structural testing, Mechanical and 
electrical strain gages. Brittle lacquer, photogrid, and photoelastic methods. Lostrumentation 
for structural testing 
Applied Elasticity (5). Lee. 5. 
Fundamentals of theory of elasticity, and their application to structural problems. Energy 
formulations and variational principles. 
Advanced Theory of Structures (5). Lec, 5. 
Moment distribution of frames with multiple degrees of freedom. Minimum e 
principle, conjugate structure, clastic center, and column analogy methods. Flexu 
members with varying moments of inertia. Arches and cables. Special topics. 
Numerical Techniques in Structural Analysis (5). Lec. 5. Pr. consent of in 
structor. 
Approximate methods of analysis for structural members of variable section; stiffness fac- 
tors; stability vibrations: vibrations; elastic foundations, beam-columns. 
namics of Structures (5). Lec. 5. Pr., consent of instructor, 
Vibration theory. Methods for computing the dynamic response of structural systems 
Blast loads, carthquakes, and wind oscillations. 
Matrix Analysis of Structures (5). Lec. 5. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Displacement and foree methods of matrix analysis of structures. Applications to de- 
terminate and indeterminate trusses, beams and frames. Yielding of supports, lack of 
fit and temperature effects. Special topics. 


Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (5), Lec, 5, Pr. CE 637 (or 


consent of instructor). 

Principles of finite element analysis. Variational principles, displacement formulations 

Viane stress, plane strain and axisymmetric analyses. Extensions to three-dimensional prob 

lems. Thermal stresses, Special applications. 

Classical Optimization Theory (3). Lec. 3. Pr. MH 405 (or concurrently); 

CE 492 or consent of instructor. 

Optimization with several continuous variables. LaGrange functions, Kuhn-Tucker conditions, 

gradient methods, continuous and discrete optimum principles. 

Discrete and Stochastic Optimization Theory (3), Lec. 3. Pr., CE 493. 

Sequential optimization with both discrete and continuous variables, functions of random 

variables, derived distributions, Markov processes, optimization and sensitivity analysis for 

network flow and network sequencing. 

Algorithms for Linear Optimization (3). Lec, 3. Pr., MH 405 (or concurrently); 

CE 492 or equivalent. 

Alternative methods in linear programming, analysis of dual problem, sensitivity and 
rametric linear programming (post-optimality problems), partitioning large prob 
unding and cutting plane techniques, imposing and eliminating constraints, separable 

programming, algorithms for types of linear programming problems, 

Stochastic Models (3). Lec. 3. Pr., CE 641. 

Selection of probability distribution functions, mathematical models based on random 

variables, queueing theary, logistics, risk and penalty functions, stochastic variables in 

deterministic models, criteria for selection or acceptability of models, 

Non-Linear Optimization and Approximation (3). Lec. 3. Pr. CE 642. 

Adaptations of linear programming, integer programming and searching, convex st 

polygon approximations, quadratic programming, geometric programming, bounding functions, 

replacing discrete or continuous variables, approximating by sequence of functions a 

by series of functions, convergence of iterative procedures, nearnes of approximation. 
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Description of Courses 227 


Prediction and Simulation Methods (3). Lec. 3. Pr, CE 641. 

Curve fitting, correlation, multiple regression and factor analysis, expected value problems, 

minimal variance, simulation design, sampling and design experiments, random walks. 

Theory of Strategies (3). Lec. 3. Pr. CE 492 and CE 493, or equivalent. 

Classical theory of games, probabilistic ——9 functions, competitive decisions, un- 

bounded and conservative strategies, modeling games, strategies for selected games, 

historic effect of strategies. 

Construction Applications of Operations Research I (3), Pr., CE 492 or 
uivalent and MH 460 or equivalent. 

The application of Operations Research methods to construction engincering; linear * 

hiner deterministic inventory models; replacement, maintenance, and reliability models, 
nsitivity analysis. 

Construction Engineering Functions (3). Pr., Graduate Standing. 

Organization of construction engineering functions emphasizing underlying economic princi- 

ples and phenomena associated with coustruction engineering projects, Financial analysis, 

cost Concepts and elements in pricing, volume-cost-profit relationships, decision-making 

mexlela, and legal environment. 

Construction Applications of Operations Research II (3), Pr, CE 660. 

The application of Operations Research methods to construction engineering; dynamic 

programming; probabilistic inventory models; waiting-lines; simulation, 

Construction ——— Methods (3). Pr., CE 660, 661. 

ae 2— of engineering principles to the selection and evaluation of construction 

met Y 

Construction Systems Planning and Control (3), Pr., CE 662, 663. 

The construction process defined os an engineering system. Applicable methods of 

dexcribing, analyzing, controlling, and manipulating collections of interrelated construction 

operations treated as a system; techniques of design of construction sub-systems and 

appropriate evaluation methods. 

Construction Engineering Analysis (3). Pr., CE 662, 663. 

Quantitative analysis of material handling systems with empahisis on the measurement and 
Orecasting of productivity in construction engineering. 

Seminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 

Directed Reading in Civil Engineering. Credit to be arranged. May be taken 

more than one quarter. 


Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Consumer Affairs (CA) 


Professors Galbraith, Head, and Compton 
Associate Professors Douty, Morton, and Spencer 
Assistant Professors Lorendo and Weaver 
Instructors Elam and Potter 


Fundamentals of Clothing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8 Pr. CA 115. 

Basic theories and principles of garment selection and structure, including their applica- 
tion in construction of apparel for personal use. 

Housing for Man (3). 

—— equipment and furnishings in terms of the total enviornment with reference to 
porn, biological, economic, cultural, personal, and social conditions which affect the 


Clothing and Man (3). 

Cultural, aesthetic, functional, and technological factors as they interact to determine 
the meaning and use of clothing and textiles for the individual and society, 

Art for Everyday Living I (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 2. 

A working knowledge of basic concepts in the organization and evaluation of design with 
emphasis placed upon the contribution of design and color as enrichment of the environment 
for individual and family living. 

Clothing For the Family (3). 

Clothing consumption problems wit, emphasis on the needs of family members at all 
Mages of the life cycle. 

Garment Structures—Theory and Application (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 5. Pr., CA 105. 
Problems involved in shaping fabric to the human form; processes and sequences In 
determining garment function and quality. 

Art for Everyday Living If (3-5). (3) Lec, 2, Lab. 2. (5) Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr, 
CA 116 or equivalent. 

A continuation of the individual's artistic enviornment with emphasis on the application 
or principles of design and color to specific problems of everyday life. 

Textiles (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr. CH 103, 

Fibers, yarns, fabrics and finishes in their relationship to apparel and household fabrics. 
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Description of Courses 


Fashion Sketching (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Provides for the fashion merchandising or clothing design major simple methods of 
mene en fr — designs through quick sketches to portray fashion in silhouettes, 
texture and color. 


Home Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pall, Winter, Spring. 
Home equipment, with emphasis on selection, use and care. 
The House (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Planned to give the student an appreciation of basic plans, both period and modern, from 
the standpoint of utility, beauty and economy. 
Tailoring (3). Lab. 9. Winter, Summer. Pr. CA 105 or equivalent, junior 
* g. 
Selection of fabric and tailoring of a suit or coat. 
Personal ——— and Social Interaction (3), All quarters, 
Good grooming, its contributing factors and their influence on social and business relations. 
Mass Communication in Family and Consumer Services (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 2 2-hr. 
labs. Pr., SP 202. 
Responsibilities and techniques of preventing professional information and materials to 
the public through radio, television and live performances. 
Home Furnishing (5). Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., Elementary Art or equivalent. 
Home furnishings both from an aesthetic and practical standpoint. This includes the 
recognition of period furniture and its adaptability to the home of today, 
Fashion Analysis (5). Pr. CA 205, CA 225. 
Study and analysis of the dynamic nature of fashion and the interacting forces which shape 
fashion trends in appare 
Fundamentals of Retailing (5). Winter. Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 
The practices and policies of retail stores, 
ting Equipment (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Winter. 

Principles underlying the uses of color and lighting equipment in the home. 
Retail Training (8). Fall. Pr. CA 325. 
Three months practical experience with pay in large department store. Scudents are given 
formal instruction and supervision. Scheduled only by pre-arrangement. 
Interior Home Problems (5). Fall, Spring. 
Harmonious combinations of present day furnishings, materials, and finishes. 
Creative Crafts (1-2-3). Lab. 9. Each quarter. 
Design and execution of creative crafts; viz., metal work, leatherwork, ceramics, weaving, 
fabne decoration. 
Consumer Textiles (3). Lec, 3, Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Textile fabrics, finishes, and trade practices with special emphasis on consumer problems. 
Creative Ceramics (1-3). Lab. 9. Winter quarter. 
Working with various clays, building processes, ceramic glazes, and ceramic design. 
Creative Weaving (2-3). Each quarter. 
Weayt design and experience in selecting yarns, setting up a loom and weaving one’s 
own fabric. 
Clothing Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Fall, Spring. Pr., CA 105, 116, 205, or 
equivalent, 
Color, line, form, and texture as a basis for designing apparel with consideration of tech- 
nological developments, production problems, and fashion movements which influence 
design decisions. 
Costume Draping (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Spring. Pr., junior standing, CA 395, 
and two quarters of clothing construction. 
Creative experience in development and execution of apparel designs through draping 
varied fabrics on individualized body structures. Exploration and application of theories 
and philosophies and practices of contemporary designers. 
Contemporary Housing and Equipment—Travel Course (5 hours—28 days): 
Course may be repeated for additional credit, not to exceed 10 credit hours 
(not more than 5 hours graduate credit). Pr., 10 cr, hrs. in equipment, housing, 
or home management; junior standing; consent of instructor. 
Housing and household equipment in North European countries. Housing: historic and 
contemporary housing, techniques for meeting population growth, the housing of special 
rors. community and city planning. Equipment manufacture, distribution, testing, stan- 

rdization, merchandising, power merchandising and home use. Lectures will pie 
sented at prearranged points. A paper is required on a selected phase of the course, 
History of Textiles (5). Lec. 5. Pr., elementary art and junior standing. 
The development of the textile industry and of fabric design from the carliest times to 
the present day. 
Apparel Quality Evaluation (5). 
Methods for evaluating quality variations of soft goods as affected by materials, manufactur 
ing processes, markets and resources. 
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Equipment and Housing Technology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior stnading, 
MH 159 or equivalent, PS 204, PS 205, or equivalent, CH 104, 

Aopraton of basic physical principles and the use of testing instruments with electricity 
and fuel gas equipment. 

History of Costume (5), Lec. 5. Pr. elementary art and junior standing. 
Outstanding historic modes In dress for men and women from early times to the present day, 


Man-Environment Relations (2). Pr., Home Economics core courses, 

The unifying principles and ideals, which are concerned with man’s immediate physical 
environment (housing, clothing, food) and with his nature as a@ social being, Analysis and 
synthesis of principles explored in Home Economics core courses CA 115, 115, 116, NP 
119, FCD 257, and FCD fos. 

Food Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Summer. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 204, or PS 205, CA 253. 


Principles underlying the operation and use of food equipment. 


Textile Testing (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. 

Standard testing procedures and equipment usd in determining the physical and chemical 

characteristic of fibers, yarns, and fabrics, and of the statistical methods employed in data 

evaluation. 

Fashion Merchandising (5). Lec. 5. Pr. CA 325, or consent of instructor, 

Principles and practices of merchandising in relation to problems of retailing fashion goods. 

Consideration of the consumer as a ma factor in planning merchandise assortments and 

presentation. 

Audio-Visual Education In Home Economics (3), Pr., junior standing, 

Organization and analysis of iMustrative and demonstration materials In the major Fields 
Home Economics. 


Lan Consumer and The Market (5). Fall, Spring, Pr. junior standing and EC 


Consumer problems connected with marketing; type of retail outlets, credit advertising, 
standardization, labeling, and price policies. 

Flat Pattern Designing (5). Pr., junior standing. Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., 8 quarter 
hours in clothing construction. 

Commercial methods of pattern making. Developing a foundation pattern from which to 
design and cut garments. Attention is given to variations from the norm of human body 
measurements and to the need for further research in designing for various age groups. 


Comparative Methods of Apparel Production (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Pr., 8 quarter 

hours of clothing construction and junior standing, 

End-use qualities of apparel in relation to options in methods of —8 and organi⸗ 
mona! procedures, Implications for consumer decisions and industrial quality control 
and pricing, 

Ceramics—Advanced Construction and Glazing (2-3). Lab. 9 Fall, Winter, 

Spring. Pr., CA 375. 
dvanced ceramic techniques emphasizing proficiency in wheel throwing, construction, 
and glazing. Independent study under tutorial guidance. 

Ceramics—Wheel Throwing (2-3), Lab. 9. Fail, Winter, Spring. Pr., CA 375. 
Advanced construction and glaze techniques emphasizing an individual approach, study of 
various glazes and glaze properties, mixing and firing of glazes formed from 
Chemicals. Independent study under tutorial guidance. 

Contemporary Home Furnishings (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr. CA 313 or 343 or 

ts equivalent, 

Factors contributing to development in the current home furnishings industry in design, 
manufacturing cost, and terminology. A project report is required. 


Creative Textile Design (2-3). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 116 or AT 181. 

An intreduction to various techniques used in the creative decoration of fabric, with 
experience in the execution of these techniques for both fashion and interior textiles, 
Textile Printing (3). Pr., CA 475. 

Various screen printing techniques, such as cut film, block out, paper stencil, photo. 
graphic, etc., applicable to commercial production. 

Laundry Equipment and Care of Textile Articles (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr., junior 
standing, CH 104, PS 204 or 205, CA 225 or equivalent. 

The physical principles involved in the laundering processes will be applied to include 
selection, care and proper use of laundering equipment. The reaction of the textile 
articles to laundry equipment will be studied. The course is team taught by a professor 
in household equipment and a professor in clothing and textiles. 


Rug Weay (2-3). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 385. 

The study and execution of various rug weaving techniques, their history, development, 
use in hand weaving and their application to commercial production. 

Advanced Pattern Weaving (2-3), Lab. 9. Pr., CA 385. 


The study of advanced pattern weaving used in hand weaving and applicable to comt- 
mercial production. 
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Description of Courses 


Independent or Field Study (3-8). 


An individual problems course — directed readings and/or laboratory or ſield 
experiences under the direction of a faculty member on some problem of mutual interest. 
Field experiences may include work with families, business or industry. 


The House Utility Core (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 5 hours in 
equipment. 
A course that presents home wiring, heating and cooling, the use of water in the home, 


the physical arrangement, and space allocated to their use, To include kitchen, taundry, 
and bathroom planning. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar (5). 

“2 —— BR. Textiles; C. Equipment; D. Housing. May be taken for a maximum of 
ours. 

Home Economics in Higher Education (5). 

The effects of scientific, technological and social developments on the family and the 

Home Economics profession as they have implications for higher education in this discipline. 

Emphasis: current trends in subject matter areas, scope and program development, adminis- 

tration, and instructional resources. 

Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). 

Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics. 

Required of all graduate students in Home Economics, 

Special Problems a) Clothing, b) Textiles, c) Equipment, d) Housing (2-5). 

Pr., consent of instructor. May be taken in more than one area for a total of 

10 hours, 


Research Techniques in Equipment and Housing (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Pr., CA 
423, BY 401 (statistics) or equivalent. 


A lecture and laboratory course in which problem solving techniques and methods are 
developed. 


Family Housing (5). Lec. 5, Pr. EC 200, CA 303, CA 325. 
The history — development of American housing: economical, legal and social aspect® 
present tren 


Advanced Housing (3). Lecture lab. 8-12 for 12 days. 

A two-week course offered in the summer quarter. A leader of some renown in the field 
of housing will be secured to lecture and direct laboratory work in space, form, livability, 
and other physical aspects of housing, Approved for graduate credit for Master of 
Science programs. 

Clothing and Textiles Literature (5). 


Written material in the field of Clothing and Textiles with special emphasis on current 
periodicals, pamphlets, and reports of recent research. Requi of all candidates for the 
master’s degree in Clothing and Textiles. 


Economics of Clothing Consumption (5). Pr, EC 200, CA 205. 
A critical examination of the literature on Clothing and Textiles economics, modern trends 
in manufacture and distribution and labor laws and their influence on clothing. 


Problems in Home Decoration (5). 


The unde duate course, CA 3158, is used as a basis for advanced work along the same 
lines. Problems in valuing choice of materials and arrangements of exteriors as well 49 
interiors of the home are made the topic of minor research. 


Detergency and Cotton Textiles (5). 
tool —— relation of detergent, water, bleach, and mechanical action to cotton fibers 
cellulose). 


Chemical and Physical Analysis of Textiles (5), 
The theory of A.S.T.M., A.A.T.C.C,, and other standardized procedures. 


Modern Fibers and Fabrics (5). 


Textiles as they actually are and an evaluation of the individual properties and characteris- 
tics peculiar to all fibers. 


Clothing and Behavior (5). Pr., basic courses in Sociology, Psychology, and con- 
sent of the instructor. 

Clothing as a factor in the physical, social and psychological environment of man. hit 
tesponse to and use of clothing as an aspect of individual behavior and culture. 


Personality Projection Through Clothing (3). Pr., CA 667; FCD 670 or PG 433. 
Psychological processes and theories of personality in relation to clothing-oriented be- 
havior, as —— by research. Emphasis is placed upon the interrelationships among 
the self, the y, and clothing at cach developmental stage of the life cycle. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be 

Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field. 
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Counselor Education (CED) 


Professor Grant 
Associate Professors Meadows, Head, and Allen 
Assistant Professors Donnan, Michels, Spruell, Werner 
Instructor Miller 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Counselor Education are experi- 
ence in teaching or other appropriate fields and employment or professional objectives 
leading to employment in public school counseling, rehabilitation counseling, counselor 
education and college student personnel work. CED ‘621, or equivalent, is a pre- 
requisite or corequisite to advanced study. 
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For Advanced Undergraduates and Graduates 


Guidance in the Public Schools (5). Pr., senior standing. 


Emphasizes understanding guidance relationships in the classroom. Not open to graduate 
students majoring in guidance and counseling. 


Primarily for Graduate Students 


Principles of Guidance and Student Personnel Work (5). 

Enables students to develop a conceptual framework for viewing the inter-relationship of 
guidance and counseling in terms of (1) personal and social factors and (2) their place 
in & comprehensive program of student personnel work. Prerequisite to all further study 
in guidance and student personnel work. 

Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr. CED 628 and Permission 
of Instructor. 

Counseling process in the rehabilitation setting. Focusing also on the historical develop- 
ment, duties, legal background, ethics and the setting. 

Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability I (5), Pr., Permission of 
Instructor. 

Orientation to medical and adjustment aspects of the disabled individual. Understanding 
and using medical and paramedical personnel effectively in the rehabilitation process. 
Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability TI (5). Pr. CED 623, 

A continuation of CED 623%. Focuses on rehabilitation with the chronically disabled. 


Vocational Appraisal (5). Pr., PG 415 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 

Appraisal of interest, aptitude, and personality tests used in the rocess of counseling with 

individuals confronted with vocational decisions, Laboratory practice in test administration, 

scoring, interpretation, and reporting. 

Case Management in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr., CED 622 or permis 

sion of instructor, 

A critical analysis of representative rehabilitation cases, and case records. Attention is 
used on process, diagnosis, and provision of services. 

Problems in Guidance (5). Pr., permission of the instructor. 

Develops competency in the application of cotinseling theory and research findings, with 

special emphasis on educational problems. 

—— Theory and Practice I (5). Pr, or coreq., CED 621, CED 638; pr., PG 
5, 433. 

Presents alternative theoretical strategies of counseling; integrates the concepts of individual 

analysis and the collection and dissemination of educational and occupational information 

With those of counseling; prepares the student for further study of the theoretical and 

Practical aspects of counseling. 

Counseling Theory and Practice I (5). Pr., CED 628. 

A continuation of CED 628. 


Group Dynamics in Counseling (5), Pr., CED 621. 
Studies in contemporary theories and analysis of concepts, models and pertinent research 
in gtoup dynamics as it pertains to counseling. 


Group Procedures in Counseling (5). Pr, CED 621, 

The history, philosophy. and principles of group counseling and guidance. Includes pertinent 

revearch, and the dynamics of group interaction in counseling settings. 

—— and Administration of Guidance Programs (5). Pr. or coreq,, 
D 621. 

For administrative and guidance personnel. Primary purpose is to fdentify the major func: 


tions of edlication, perceive idance in this perspective and then to study the organiza. 
tion, administration, and evaluation of guidance programs in tbeiy educational setting, 


Analysis of the Individual (5). Pr. or coreq.; CED 621; pr, PG 415. 
Assists teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, understanding and 


skill necessary to obtain records and appraise information about the pupil as an individual 
and as a member of a group, 
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Description of Courses 


Counseling in the Elementary School (5). Pr, CED 621 or permission of 
instructor. 

Counseling and related activities are considered in the scope of pupil personnel activities 
as a developmental process in the elementary school. 

age Bg yh and Placement Services in Rehabilitation Counseling (5), 
Pr., CED 622 or permission of instructor. 


Development and utilization of agency resources of value to the rehabilitation counselor, 
Emphasis is given to placement services and opportunities in working with the disabled, 


Theories of Vocational Development (5), Pr., CED 621 or permission of 
instructor, 


Designed to analyze theories of vocational development with special emphasis on the 
integration and practical application of the theories in counseling. 


Information Services in Guidance and Counseling (5). Pr., or coreq,, CED 621; 
pr PG 415, 433. 


elps school counselors develop an understanding of the individual appraisal service and 
its relationship to counseling; the educational and occupational information service and 
its relationship to counseling. 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., One quarter of graduate study and departmental 

approval. 

— rohlein in administration, supervision, guidance, or higher education using 

research techniques. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit for this course.) 

Supervisory Procedures in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr. AED 670 and 
ission of instructor, 


rocedures and practices specific to the supervision of rehabilitation counselor and couse 
lor-related services in rehabilitation agencies. 


soca, Bava Program Development in Rehabilitation Counseling (5), permis 
sion of instructor, 


Trends in program development, planning, and evaluation of research and theoretical 
writings in the area. A comprehensive study of research and demonstration projects ia 
rehabilitation counseling. 


Seminar in Area of Specialization (1-5). Pr., Permission of instructor. 


Provides for advanced graduate students and professors to pursue cooperatively sclected 
concepts and theoretical formulations. 


Internship in Area of Specialization (1-15). Pr. Permission of the instructor; 

may be repeated for a total of not more than 15 credits. 

Provides advanced graduate students with full-time, supervised, on-the-job experiences in 

a school, colnet, DF other appropriate setting. These experiences will be accompanied by 
uled, on 


regularly sc <ampus discussion periods, designed to provide itive evaluation 
and analysis of the field experience. 40 4 * 


Counseling Programs in Higher Education (5). Pr., CED 621, or permission 
of instructor. 


Emphasizes the integration of counseling functions within the total student personnel 
—— in higher education, legal and ethical aspects of counseling and student personnel 
work, and communication problems between groups within the insticution and community. 


College Student Development; Implications For Counseling and Student Per- 
sonnel Work (5). Pr., TIED 663 or permission of instructor. 


Emphasizes the developmental characteristics of college students, student culture and 
environmen, student movements, research concerning the diversity of college student 
populations and implications for counseling and student personne] programs. 

and Evaluation in Counseling (5). Pr., Permission of instructor. 
Measurement, appraisal, and evaluation of a broad range of objectives in counseling and 


guidance. Emphasis on criteria, techniques and research procedures necessary to evaluate 
counselor programs. 


Practicum in Area of Specialization. Credit to be arranged. Pr., Permission of 
major professor. No more than 10 hours of practicum credit may be earned at 
the Master’s level. 


The practicum provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with 
emphasis on the application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course 


work. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Research and Thesis (5), 
Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Dairy Science (DH) 


Professors Autrey, Head, Cannon, and Hawkins 
Associate Professor Rollins 
Assistant Professor McCaskey 


Man’s Food (3), Lec. 3. Fall, Winter, § 


pring. 
Analysis of the world food supply; problems of food availability and distribution; methods 
of alleviating food shortages; role of the food procesor. 
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Fundamentals of Dairying (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, § . Pr. CH 108. 

General survey of dairying. Feeding, care and management of dairy cattle. Dairy farm 

equipment and records. Composition and properties of milk. Handling, testing and 

proceming of milk, 

Dairy Cattle Judging (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 3. 

Comprehensive study of the ideal body type and conformation pertaining to the major dairy 

cattle breeds and to the functional anatomy of the cow. Practical work in comparative 

dairy cattle judging; conduct of judging contests, oral and written reasons for placings; 

fitting and exhibiting dairy caule at fairs and shows. 

Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., DH 200 and 

AH 204. 

Evaluation of various feeds for growth and milk production; nutritional requirements of 

dairy antmals; application of the principles of nutrition’ to dairy cattle feeding; calculating 

rations. Some time devoted to dairy cattle breeding plans, procedures of herd record keeping 

and management. 

Physiology of Lactation (5), Pr. senior or graduate —— 

—— and physiology of milk secretion; milk prectiriors; factors affecting composition 
™ ‘ 


Artificial Insemination (3), Lec, 1, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr., DH 200 and junior 
or senior standing. 

The Artificial Insemination Association; anatomy and physiology of bovine reproduction; 
practice in collecting, processing and wsing semen in breeding cows; and study of factors 
affecting breeding efficiency. 

Dairy Farm Practices (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 Spring. Pr. DH 317 and junior 
standing, 

Vractical study of feed production, storage, and — problems; analysis of herd records 
and pedigrees; study of herd management procedures. [n this course emphasis is on situa- 
tions and records existing on dairy farms. 

Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (3). Pr., AH 204 and DH 200 or DH 
317, and graduate standing. 

Bases of modern feeding practices; emphasis on reasons for feeding high quality roughage 
and high energy feeds, Limited study of dairy herd management problems and practices 
milk production, testing and recording; appraisal of artifical b ng a8 a tool in cattle 
improvement, 

Dairy Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., CH 203 or CH 208 and junior standing. 
Chemistry of milk constituents; interaction of constituents with one an under various 
conditions; analysis of milk. milk constituents, and milk products. 


108-9. Processing Dairy Products (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter, Spring. Pr., junior 
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standing, 

Application of processing operations to the processing of dairy products; special processing 
techniques; quality control of products. 

Food Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr., VM 200. 

The relationship of habitat to the occurrence of microorganisms on food; environment 
affecting the growth of various microorganisms in foods; microbiological action in food 
epallage and food manufacture; physical, chemical and biological ruction of micro- 
Organisms in foods: microbiological examination of foodstuffs; and public beaith and 
tanitation bacteriology. 

Food Plant Sanitation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
Sanitary regulations of food plants. Principles and procedures cleaning and sanitizing 
foxi handling equipment. 

Food Service Seminar (1). Lec. 1. Pr. senior standing. 

Lectures, discussions, literature reviews by staff, students and guest speakers. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Technical Control of Dairy Products (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Advanced methods of analyses of dairy products and the relation between composition 
and processing methods. 
Market Milk (5), Pr., DH 410. 
Scientific investigations of current problems and their application to the commercial proc- 
ewing and handling of market milk Special assigned problems. 
Ice Cream Making (5). Pr., DM 410. 
Scientific investigations of current problems and their application to the commercial manu- 
facture and handling of ice cream. Special assigned problems. 
Advanced Dairy Cattle Breeding (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
The anatomy and physiology of reproduction in dairy cattle; artificial insemination problems. 
Dairy Cattle Nutrition (5). Pr. consent of instructor. 


Critical review of literature on certain dairy cattle nutrition subjects; planning and executing 
one of more experimental nutrition problems. 


Experimental Methods in Dairy Research (5). Pr., BY 401 or equivalent. 
Study of technics in designing dairy research projects and in analyzing results. 
Special Problems in Dairy Science (3-5), Credit to be arranged. 
Seminar (1). May be taken for more than one quarter. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
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Description of Courses 


Economics and Geography (EC) (GY) 


Professors Steele, Acting Head, Anson, Chastain, Richardson, Ritland, Kern, 


Kinsey, Klontz 
Associate Professors Boston and Street 
Assistant Professors Anders, Bagwell, Bushey, Dorman, Howard, 
Icenogle, Rungeling, Stanaland, and Whitten 
Instructors Alban, N. W. Allen, Burks, Carlson, Jackson, Kent, MceMath, 
Sherling, and Woodfin 


Economics (EC) 


Economics I (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Economic principles with emphasis upon the macro-economic aspects of the national economy. 
Economics U1 (5). Pr., EC 200. 

A continuation of economic principles with emphasis upon micro-economic aspects of 
the economy. 

Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). General elective. 
The social and economic developments which lead to and help toward an understanding 
of present day American society. 

Labor Economics (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

A theoretical and institutional examination of the labor market. Including wage theories, 
unionism, the economics of collective bargaining, and problems of inaccurity. 

Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 202 or AS 202, junior standing. 

Money, credit and banking including consideration of monetary systems. foreign exchange 
and commercial banking with relation to the Federal Reserve System. 

American Industries (5). Pr.. EC 200, and junior standing. 

Selected industries, emphasizing economic factors affecting growth, organization and 
operation. 

Labor Legislation (5). Pr., EC 350, junior standing. 

Analysis of background, content, and significance of industrial relations, wage and hour, 
and selected social security laws, 

Industrial Relations. Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

Analysis of legislation, collective bargaining, unlon-management cooperation, and economic 
conditions bearing upon employer-employee relations, 

Business Cycles (5), Pr., EC 202 and junior standing, 

The causation of economic cycles, their measurement and proposed means of control. 
Intermediate Microcconomics (5), Pr,, EC 202, junior standing. 

The theory of pricing under varying market conditions and distribution of income among 
the factors of production. 

Comparative Economic Systems (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing, 

An analysis of the rival economic doctrines of Capitalism, Socialism, and Communism. 


Economics of Growth and Development (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 
Concepts, principles and problems of economic growth and development with consideration 
of appropriate policies for both underdeveloped and advanced economics. 

History of Economic Thought (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

The development of cconomic ideas, principles, and systems of analysis from early times 
to the present. 

Intermediate Macro-economics (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 

The measurement of national output, with income and employment theory, general 
equilibrium theory, and theories of interest, investment, and consumption. 

Economic History of Europe (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

Economic contributions of the medieval period; mercantilism; laissez-faire; developments in 
agriculture, industry, transportation, trade, and banking. 

Economic History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Development of the economic institutions, growth of industries, regional specialization, 
and relation of government to business enterprise from the Colonial period to the present. 


Economic Development of the South (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The hisorical approach to the development of industry, transportation, banking, ¢tt-. 
in the South Emphasis is given to Alabama. 

Introduction to Econometrics (5), Pr. MH 161 or equivalent, AS 202 or EC 
202 or equivalent, and EC 274 or equivalent, and junior standing. 

Formulation of Elementary Economic models using Economic Theory and Mathematics with 
certain basic assumptions or axitms. Mathematical tools used in Economic Analysis. 
Monetary Theory and Policy (5). Pr., janior standing and EC 360. 


Intermediate monetary theory and policy. Attention given to empirical studies, Substantial 
readings from original sources required. 
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Public Finance (5), Pr. EC 202, junior standing. 
The problems faced governmental units in raising and spending funds efficiently are 
disctiwsed from the historical, institutional, and economic points of view. The course 
attempts to relate fiscal policy to monetary policy as government seeks to promote stability 
and growth. 
International Economics, EC 451 and junior standing, or permission of instructor. 
An examination of the pure theory and monetary aspects of international trade. 
Mathematical Economics (5). MH 161, EC 451, and EC 456. 
An ittroduction to mathematical methods in Economics, Fundamental propositions of 
micro and macro economic theory are derived mathematically, 

GRADUATE COURSES 
The National Income and Capital Accumulation (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate 
standing or consent of instructor. 
Computation of the national income, the uses of income data, interest rates, saving and 
investment, the monctary and credit system, 
Value and Distribution (5), Pr. EC 451 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor, 
Positive content and limitations of modern theories of valuc, wages, rents, and profits. 
Regional and Urban Economics (3). Graduate standing and consent of instructor. 
The economic forces involved in planning a dynamic urban region; the principles of and 
applications for regional economic models; the role of quantitative models of urban 
development In metropolitan policy-making. (Cross listed as URP 607.) 
Theory of Wages and Labor Mobility (5). Pr., EC 350 and EC 451 or permission 
of instructor. 
Includes advanced study of various theories of wage determination and of theories und 
empirical studies of labor supply and mobility. 
Economic Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of economic problems. 
Advanced History of Economic Thought (5), Pr., EC 454 or consent of instructor. 
The development of economic thought with emphasis upon Classical and Neo-Clasical 
authors and their critics. The contributions of each writer are examined in the economic 
context from which they emerged and their influence on economic thought and national 
policy considered, 
Seminar in Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 360 and consent of instructor. 
Goals, procedures, and achievements in attaining monetary objectives at home and abroad. 
Special emphasis is given to published research resalts. 
Seminar in Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 360, EC 465, and graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. 
Theory and principles of public finance at an advanced level with special emphasis on 
fiscal policy. 
International Economics and Finance (5). Pr. EC 471. 
Advanced foreign trade theory and balance of payments analysis, exchange rates, capital 
movements, financial institutions. Current problems in international finance. 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 
Quantitative Methods (EC) 


Graphic Methods in Business (3). 

Presentation and analysis of business data by means of graphs and charts including line, 
bar, area, and break-evert types of charts. Graphic solutions in linear programming. 
Business and Economics Statistics I (5), Pr., MH 161 or equivalent and EC 200 
or AS 202. 

Frequency distribution and time series analysis; index numbers; probability: binomial 
and normal distributions; introduction to statistical inference. 
Quality Control (3). Pr., EC 274. 

Methods of assuring quality through commodity and process control. Economic acceptance 
Plans; control charts, use of correlation and other statistical methods in quality control. 
Business and Economic Statistics T1 (5). Pr. junior standing and EC 274 or 
equivalent, 

Probability distributions includ! the Poisson and “t" distribution; advanced time series 
analysis; chi square; multiple and partial correlation; statistical decision theory. 
Quantitative Methods of Management (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 274, 
pruantitative methods in management and their application in production, marketing, and 

nance. 

GRADUATE COURSES 

Business Research (5). Pr. EC 474, and graduate standing or consent of in- 
Structor. 


The theory and practice of research through the mail survey, the nal interview, stud 
of documents and observation. The analysis and presentation of research findings will 
stressed. 
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Econometrics (5). Pr. EC 451, EC 474, EC 446 or EC 465, AS 460. 
Application of mathematics and statistical methods to the problems of economic analysis. 
Econometric models of the economy as a whole and of individual sectors will be considered. 


Business and Economic Statistics TI (5). Pr.. EC 474, or equivalent. 

Design of experiments; analysis of variance and covariance; fitting of Gompertz and other 
growth curves; selected nonparametric statistical methods. 

Managerial Statistics (5). Pr., EC 474 or EC 475. 

Application of classical and Bayesian statistical decision theory in the solution of manage- 
ment problems. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Geography (GY) 


Principles of Geography (5). Not ge to juniors or seniors. 
Man and his work in relation to the Earth as a planct, location, climate, land forms, water 
bodies, minerals, soils, biota. 


Weather and Climate (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Weather and climate, their causes and controls. Characteristics and distribution of world 
climates with their economic and social effects. 
Economic Geography (5). Pr, GY 102 or sophomore standing. Not open to 
juniors or rs. 

istribution and environmental relations of man’s principal economic activities. 
Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3). General elective, Pr,, junior standing, 
The interaction between the natural-physical environment and the international activities 
of world powers, Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic patterns 
in world affairs. 

y of the Soviet Union (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 

The physical and human geography of the U.S.S.R, and its role in international affairs. 
Geography of South America (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A regional survey of economic and social developments, resoutces and products. 
Geography of North America (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Human-use regions, resources, social and economic developments will be studied. 
Geography of Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The influences of climate, surface features, and natural resources on the distribution of 
peoples, their industries and routes of trade, Consideration will be given to each countr 
within its regional setting and to the relationship of Europe to the remainder of the wor 
Geography of Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Climate, topography. and natural resources and their influence upon the distribution of 
peoples, their industries and commerce. 
Geogra of Africa (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The principal regions of Africa with particular emphasis on the areas and countries of 
greater economic and international importance. 
Development of Geographic Thought (3). Pr., junior standing and GY 102 
or permission of instructor. 
The development of modern geographic thinking with especial attention to the methodology 
employed in the science of geography. 
Physical Geography of the World (5). Pr. junior standing. 
—— elemente of physical geography. Soil, water, minerals, flora and fauna will be 
atu y 


Cultural Geography of the World (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The influence of physiographic factors in the social, economic and political development 
of peoples and states. 


World Resources and their Utilization (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The world’s principal natural resources are studied primarily from the geographic point of 
view (location, transportation, topography, water supply, power sources, mate, cic.). 


Geography of Alabama (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The geographic characteristics of the State. 
Urban Geography (5). Pr., junior standing and GY 102 or permission of 
instructor. 
The location, character, and growth of urban centers, with special aliention to their interior 
patterns of land use and cultural development. 

GRADUATE COURSES 


phy Seminar (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Designed for students engaged in intensive study and analysis of problems in geography. 
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Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Professors Carroll, Head, Graf, Hacussermann, Honnell, Lowry, Phillips, and Russell 


s £238 
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412. 
413. 
424, 


425. 


445. 


Associate Professors Feaster, Hickman, Nichols, Rogers, and Slagh 
Assistant Professors Boland, Irwin, James, and Miller 
Instructors Amoss, Bearnson, Carter, Coleman, Golden, Kulas, and Pettus 


Circuits (3). Coreq., PS 222, MH 265. 

The first of three courses In electrical sciences; emphasis on circuit analysis. 

Electronic Devices (3). Pr., EE 262. 

The second of three courses in electrical sciences; emphasis on electronics. 

Electric Circuits (4). Pr.. MH 263 and PS 206 or PS 222. 

Passive and active circuits. Not open to electrical engineering students. 

Electronics and Instrumentation (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE $04, 
Instrumentation systems; communications systems. Emphasis on application. Not open to 
electrical engineering students. 

Machinery and Power Transmission (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 304. 

Electrical machinery; power transmission. Emphasis on application. Not open to electrical 
engineering students. 

Logic and Computing Systems (3). Pr., EE 273. 

Boolean Algebra and special forms of Boolean expressions; logic, logic elements, and logical 
design; number systems, codes, and the arithmetic element; computer organization and con- 
trol; arranged laboratory experimentation. 

Digital Systems (3). Pr., EE 522. 

Models of digital systems; sequential circuins and systems; sequence generators and counters; 
information * analog-to-digital and digital-to-analog conversion. This coune includes 
an arranged special projects laboratory where the students perform cteative-type experimen- 
tation in the Digital Systems Laboratory. 

Network Analysis (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr,, EE 262. 

Topological p rties of networks; the single-storage clement circuit; the phasor and the 
frequency d n; magnetically coupled circuits; polyphase circuits; two-port networks. 

Linear Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 361. 

Fourier series; Fourier transforms; Laplace transformers, stability; analogous systems, 

Electronics I (4). Pr., EE 273, EE 361. 

Semiconductors; electronic devices; equivalent circuits of active devices. 

Electronics If (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 372, EE 362. 

Amplifiers, oscillators; modulation; feedback. 

Electromagnetic Devices (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, EE 273, 

The third of three courses in electrical sciences; emphasis on electromechanics; laboratory 
experimentation includes instrumentation, circuits, electronics and eclectromechanics. 
Electromechanical Energy Conversion (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr. EE 381, EE 362. 
Matrix algebra; linear transformations; symmetrical components; the generalized machine: 
direct current machines; induction machines; synchronous machines; systems of inter- 
connected machines. 

Electromagnetics I (4), Pr., MH 362, PS 222. 

Scalar and vector fields; the electrostatic field; the magnetostatic field; Maxwell's equations; 
boundary conditions. 

Electromagnetics MT (4), Pr, EE 391. 

Energy and power relations for the electromagnetic field; time varying fields; plane waves: 
theory and application of guided waves, 

Electromagnetics TT (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 392. 

Continuation of guided waves; introduction to radiating systems; coordinated laboratory 
demonstrations and experiments. 

Electrical lag. wet of Materials (3), Pr., EE 393, PS 320. 

Studies of the clectrical properties of materials with emphasis on semiconductors, 

Physical Electronics (3). Pr. EE 412. 

Physical priocipts of electrical and electronic devices, 

Computer Applications in Electrical Engineering (3). Pr., TE 205, EE $22. 
Digital commpoter applications in electrical engineering; digital computation; time sharing: 
on-line applications, simulation. 

Computer Organization (3). Pr., EE 322. 

A simple stored program computer: data representation and algorithms for operating on 
ata; computer units; the combination of computer components (o form a stricture: 
selected computer examples. 

Nuclear Instrumentation (3), Pr., EE 373 and junior standing. 

Electronic systems and devices utilized in nuclear science and technology. 

Analog Computers (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 273 and junior , 
—— p mming including time and amplitude scaling; computer solution of linear, 
pon-tinear, and partial differential equations; simulation of various types of physical systems. 
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Magnetic Devices (3), Pr., EE 391, EE 373, and junior standing. 
—— amplifiers and related magnetic devices employing both extrinsic and intrinsle 
cK. 


Automatic Feedback Control Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. EE 362. 
Transfer functions; root locus plots; Nyquist and Bode diagrams: compensation. 
Introduction to Modern Control Theory (3). Pr., EE 452. 

Describing functions; phase plane; sampled-data systems; state space. 

Automatic Control Instrumentation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 452. 


Sensors and transducers; modulators and demodulators for a-c control systems; power 
amplifiers; corrective networks; prime movers, 


Introductory Network Synthesis (3). Pr., EE 362 and junior standing. 
Introduction to the synthesia of passive networks, with emphasis on driving point functions. 
Advanced Circuit Analysis (3). Pr., EE 362 and junior standing, 

— analysis of circuits; network parameters; three and four terminal networks; special 
Communication Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 373. 

Topics in communication and electronic systems. 

Communication Systems (3), Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 

Theoretical topics in modern communication systems. 

Solid State Electronics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. EE 373, EE 391, and junior 
Applied solid-state physics; selected topics in advanced solidestate devices and circuits; 
integrated circuits. 

Energy Conversion and Distribution (3). Pr. EE 383 and junior standing. 
Further practical aspects of energy conversion and distribution. 

Power Systems Engineering (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 383. 


Fundamentals of power systems; topics in modern power systems engincering; economic 
factors in power systems; use of the digital computer in power systems design and analysis. 


Direct Energy Conversion (3). Pr, EE 383, EE 392, ME 301. 


Fundamentals; batteries and fuel cells; thermoelectric devices; thermionic devices; phow 
voltaic devices; magnetohydrodynamic power generation. 


Seminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Electromagnetic Propagation (3). Pr., EE 398 and junior standing. 


Principics of wave propagation in commiinication sysiems; study of propagation modes 
introduction to interaction of electromagnetic waves and plasmas. 


Microwaves (3). Pr., EE 392 and junior standing. 


Analysis of distributed systems including waveguides and transmission lines; generation and 
detection of microwave energy; coordinated laboratory experiments and demonstrations, 


Antennas (3). Pr., EE 393 and junior standing. 


Analysis of radiating systems, to include individual radiators and antenna arrays; impedances 


in radiating system design; antenna performance measurement techniques; coordinated 
laboratory experiments and demonstrations, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Linear Analysis I (5). 
Methods of analysis, the exponential —— function, Fourier series, Fourier transform, 
Laplace transform, and superposition integrals. Complex variables and contour integration. 
Linear Analysis I (5). Pr., EE 601. 
Generalized four terminal networks; network parameters, equivalent circuits, and intercon 
nection of networks. Signal-flow diagrams, stability and transients on transmission lines. 
Active Circuits (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
The analysis of active-device circuits: negative-resistance circuits and devices, amplifiers, 
oscillators, modulators, and demodulators. 
Power Transmission Systems (5). Pr., EE 601, 
Power transmission systems operating under both normal and faule conditions; problems 
of design, protection, relaying, and metering; various types of Instabilities; application of 
digital computers to problems in power tranaminion, 
Advanced Topics in Electromechanical Energy Conversion (5). Pr., EE 601. 
Dynamic equations of motion of electromechanical systems; the generalized rotating clectro: 
mechanical energy converter; dynamics of systems; the nam symmetrical machine. 
Advanced Electrical Measurements (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, EE 601, 
Measurements of circuit parameters, current, voltage, power, frequency, and wave shape al 
all frequencies; capabilities and limitations of contemporary measuring equipment. 
Principles of Pulse Circuits (5). Pr. EE 601. 
Analysis and design of basic types of pule forming circuits, with applications to pulse 
systems and laboratory work suited to the individual student's needs. 
Nondeterministic eee Analysis (3), Pr., consent of instructor, 


Applications of probability, random variables, and stochastic precewmes in Electrical Engi- 
neering. 
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621. Electronic Computer Theory (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 601. 


General study of computer components; operational amplifiers, function generators, tmulti- 
pliers, stabilized power supplies; pulse circuits, memory storage devices and read-out de- 
vices; techniques of computer operation. 


630. Electromagnetism (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
Theory and application of electromagnetism for students not specializing in electromagnetics. 
633. Nonlinear Analysis (5). Pr. EE 601. 


Detailed study of systems of nonlinear differential equations with illustrative examples 
drawn from models representing technological devices based on nonlinear effects, 
637. Plasma Dynamics (5). Pr., EE 630. 


A study the dynamic properties of systems of charged particles, with emphasis on sys 
tems constrained by steady or time-varying magnetic fields. Areas emphasized are basic 
theory, laboratory models, and instrumentation, 


639. Switching Theory I (5). Pr., EE 601. 


Number systems, binary coding, Boolean algebra, combinational switching circuits; multiple 
output combinational circuits, and bilateral switching networks. 


640. Switching Theory II (5). Pr., EE 639. 


Models and elementary pro ies of sequential machines; sequential machine compatability; 
equivalence, and state minimization; state assignment for sequential machines; asyn- 
chronous awitching networks; and, speed independent switching circuit theory. 


(41. Digital Systems (5). Pr., EE 639. 

Memories and the associated read and write circuitry; arithmetical units; analog-to-digital 
converters; digital-to-analog converters; and special purpose digital tinits. 

642. Advanced Topics in Switching and Automata Theory (5). Pr., EE 639. 
Current topics in the field of digital systems. This course will include a complete study 
of current issues of journals concerned with the design of digital systems. 

15. Network Synthesis I (5). Pr., EE 601. 


Two:terminal passive networks; properties, realizability, and principles of synthesis. Con- 
ventional and modern filter synthesis. 


646. Network Synthesis II (5). Pr., EE 645. 


Four-terminal passive networks; properties, realizability and principles of synthesis, Po- 
tential analogy and approximation problems. 


650-1-2. Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I-II-IIl (5-5-5). Pr., consent of in- 
structor, 
A three-course sequence for students specializing in electromagnetics. 

653. Antennas (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Advanced treatment of radiating systems. 

660-1-2. Quantum and Parametric Electronics I-II-III (5-5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Atomic phenomena, quantum theory, kinetic theory and statistical mechanics; applications 
to electronic devices and systems, 


670-1, Information Theory L-Il (5-5). Pr., EE 601. 


Probability; random variables; and stochastic processes. Analysis of channel models and 
roofs of coding theorems; construction of error-correcting codes; statistical properties of 
information sources. 


675-6, Communication Theory VII (5-5). Pr., EE 670. 


Signal detection and selection; modulation and coding; demodulation and decoding; con 
temporary topics in communication theory. 


680. Directed Reading in Electrical Engineering. Credit to be arranged. 
681-2-3. Automatic Control Theory LILIUM (3-3-3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Advanced analysis and design of control systems, including modern and classical control 
theory as applied to linear, nonlinear, continuous, and discrete systems. 


690. Seminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
691-2-3. Advanced Automatic Control Theory LU-IL (5-3-3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Optimal control theory for deterministic and von-deterministic systems; optimal linear filter 
theory; modern stability theory. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

799. Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Elementary Education (EED) 


Professors Coss, Head, Ellisor, and Newell 
Associate Professors Roughton and Sartin : 
Assistant Professors Allen, English, Jensen, Justice, Noland, Smith, and Wright 
Instructors Adams, Sink, and Willard 


Orientation 


102. Orientation (1). 
Helps transfers from other curricula and students pursuing the dual objectives program to 
understand teacher education and teaching as a profession, 
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103, Orientation (1). 
Helps freshmen in planning their profesional careers 
104. Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1). 
Required of all students —— the Teacher Education Program. Orientation tw the 


total Laboratory Experiences am in the School of Education with specific attention 
to the orientation and initiation the Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program, 


Reading Improvement 


Available as a service course and as a general elective to all University students. 


310, Reading Improvement (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. General elective. (Not open to 
students with credit in PG 101.) 
Developmental reading for students who wish to improve their reading skills, Each stu- 


dent's present degree of reading efficiency is diagnosed and a program alructured to hie 
individual needs is planned and conducted. 


Curriculum and Teaching 
Undergraduate 


$01. Elementary Curriculum I; Reading and Other Language Arts; Creative Ex- 
pression (10). Coreq., FED 214. Lec. 8, Lab. 6 
Skills, techniques, and materials in the language arts curriculum, and the musical and 
rhythmic activity program in the content of laboratory experiences with children. 

802. Elementary Curriculum I; Reading and Other Language Arts (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. 
For students who have completed the creative expression portion of this course at another 
institution. 

303. Elementary Curriculum I; Creative Expression (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. 

For students who have completed the language arts portion of this course at another 
institution. 

$20. Curriculum for Early Childhood Education (10). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr., junior 

standing, coreq., FED 214. 
Communication arts appropriate for children ages four through eight. Laboratory activities, 
to be coordinated the Department of Elementary Education and Family and Child 
Development, will include observation and participation with children in the University Child 
Study Center, Head Start programs, and public schools. 

$96. Music for the Elementary Teacher (3). Pr., MU 371 or consent of department 
chairman. 

Elective course for Elementary Education Majors who need additional instruction in music. 

401. Elementary Curriculum UW; Mathematics, Natural and Social Sciences (10). 
Coreq., D 320. Lec. 8, Lab, 6. 

Developing understandings, skills, and attitudes in the elementary mathematic and science 
(natural and social) curriculum with emphasis on laboratory experiences and the use and 
construction of learning materials. 

402. Elementary Curriculum I); Mathematics (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. 

For those students who have completed the natural and social science portion of this cours 
at another institution. 

403. Elementary Curriculum I; Natural and Social Science (6). Lec. 5, Lab, 3. 

For those students who have completed the mathematics portion of this course at another 
institution, 

420. Curriculum for Early Childhood Education Il (10), Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr. EED 

320, Coreq., FED 320. 
Social and natural science experiences in the environment of children ages four through 
eight. Laboratory activities, to be coordinated by the Departments of Elementary Education, 
and Family and Child a ew ong will include observation and participation with chil- 
dren in the University Child Study Center, Head Start programs, and public schools. 

425. Professional Internship in Elementary School (15), Pr., Sr. standing, Admission 
to Teacher Education three quarters prior to Internship, appropriate profes 
sional courses. (A) Early Childhood Education (B) Elementary Education. 
(For description, see Professional Internship in School of Education Section.) 

450. Analysis of Elementary Instructional Strategies (3). Pr., Professional Internship 
Lec, 2, Lab. 2. 

Patterns of elementary curriculum and organization for instruction, including the analyse 
of previous and current laboratory experiences in education. Attention given to imple: 
mentation of system's approach in student's area of specialization. 

455. Analysis of Early Childhood Education Programs (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., EED 
420 and Professional Internship. 

Curriculum and organization of early childhood programs are evaluated. Previous and cut, 
rent laboratory experiences are related to current trends in carly childhood education. 


boratory activities will be coordinated by the faculties in the Departments of Elementary 
Education, and Family and Clild Development. 
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Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Current Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Reading (5), Pr., junior stand- 
ing and teaching experience or consent of instructor, 

Principles of reading instruction within the settings of the areas of child ———— 
learning theories, individual differences, the role of reading in the total school a com- 
Munity environment, and examination of current reading materials. 

Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Elementary School Level (5), Pr., 
junior standing and teaching —— or consent of instructor. 

An examination of problem areas of effective reading instruction In grades one through 
nine, —— on phonetic word attack skills, comprehension, vocabulary building, and 
the use Of supplementary materials in the reading program, : 

Music in the Elementary School (5). Pr, junior standing, 

To give the individual teacher a deeper insight into skills, techniques, and knowledge of 
music. Appropriate materials, adapted to social and musical inicrests of children, are 
studied and. evaluated, - 

Organization of Elementary School Music (3). Pr., junior standing and EED 
300C or IED 4235. 

Theory and development of the music program in the elementary school. 


Graduate 
The Early Childhood Education Program (3-10). 


Curriculum, teaching-learning process, materials, and facilities appropriate for young children 
will be studied in a laboratory environment. 
Current Trends in Early Childhood Education (5). Pr., EED 620, 
An investigation of developments, issues, and trends in early childhood education curriculum. 
Seminar in Early Childhood Education (3-10). Pr. EED 621. 
cee gee od, problems in early childhood education. Intensive study in areas of interest 
and need. 
Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3-10). Pr., EED 621, 
Integration of theory and practice which enables the student to test within the school 
environment appropriate teaching-learning programs, 
Research in Early Childhood Education (5). Pr. EED 621. 
Review, analysis, and interpretation of research in areas of early childhood education. 
Diagnostic Procedures in Reading (5). Pr., EED 461 or consent of department 
chairman, 
Administration, scoring and interpretation of specific reading tests to determine causes of 
reading disability. Formal and informal evaluation procedures for regular and remedial 
classrooms, Screening tests for contributing factors to reading disability, Analysia and 
implication for correction of reading difficulties. 
Remedial Procedures in Reading (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr. EED 641 or consent 
of department chairman. 
Appropriate individual and group techniques for correcting deficiencies und practice in 
continuing evaluation of reading difficulties. Use of equipment and materials with children 
having reading problems. 
Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., one quarter of graduate study. 
A research problem will be selected in consuliation with the profesor who will supervise 
it. The problem should contribute to the program of the student, (Credit in ED 651 prior 
The Fl excludes och a —*2 

ec ementa 00 Program . 
Major —— areas and teaching practices in the modern elementary school, Attention 
given to implications of research cat theory for the total elementary school program. 
Seminar in — ——— Education. 3-10 hours. (Credit not to exceed 10 hours.) 
Critical analysis and evaluation in elementary education with emphasis on improving the 
instructional program. An opportunity to do intensive study on selected topics. 
Directed Individual Study in Reading Diagnosis and Reading Remediation (5), 
Pr., EED 642 or consent of departmental chairman. 
Clinical experiences in diagnosing problems in reading and related areas. Also clinical 
experiences in the remediation of reading problems. 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas of the 
Elementary School Program 


Each of these courses 651, 652, 653, and 654 — to the following areas of the 
elementary school program: (G) Language Arts, (H) 


Mathematics, (K) Science, and 


(L) Social Science. 


Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
+ ify seme subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
on. 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
fesearch to meet the changing needs of the achool. 
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652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr. 18 hours of ap 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
improvement. 

653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5), Pr,, 18 hours of ap- 
— subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 

ram, organization, and development of basic and supplementary materials for guidi 
t 


eachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement of curriculum af 
leaching practices. 


654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap 
propesite subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


valuation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization. 


Study in other teaching areas —— art; dramatic arts; gifted; mental retarda- 
tion; music; speech, speech correction; health, physical education and recreation; and 
industrial arts is available also to students in elementary education. 


659-660, Practicum in Areas of Specialization (5-5). Permission of major professor, 


Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with emphasis on the ap- 
plication of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work, 


Thesis 


699. Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
798. Research and Thesis (5). 
799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation (TBA). 


For advanced courses in curriculum, educational media, higher education, see IED. 


Engineering Graphics (EG)* 


Professor Francis, Head 
Associate Professors Ingram, Little, McClung, and Thornton 
Assistant Professor Clement 


102. Engineering Drawing I (2). Lab. 6. Pr., Plane Geometry. 
Use of instruments; lettering practice; geometric constructions; principle views in projection; 
auxiliary and section views; dimensioning; detail working drawings; and isometric projection. 

104. Descriptive Geometry (2). Lab. 6, Pr., EG 102 and Solid Geometry. 
Basic principles ——— to points, lines, and planes; including problems on sections, 
developments, and intersections of solids. 

105. Engineering Drawing Il (2). Lab, 6, Pr, EG 102, 
Technical sketching; reading analysis of shop drawings; machine parts, detail and assemb! 
drawings; types and arrangement of materials; titles and symbols; tracings, printing, an 
Other reproduction methods; steel and timber structures; riveting and welding. 

106. Graphical Methods (2). Lab, 6, Pr., EG 102 or one credit of Mechanical Draw- 
ing in an accredited high school. 
Technical sketching, slide rule, statistics and graphical analysis, digital and analog com. 
puters and vectors. This course is designed to present the fundamental graphical concepts 
and related materials as they apply to modern technology and engineering. 

204. Kinematics of Machines (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., EG 104, EG 105, and coreq, 
PS 201. Spring quarter. 
Graphical analysis of the fundamental elements of machines, including: definitions, velocity 


and acceleration diagrams, methods of transmission of motion by links, cams, gears, gear 
trains, and flexible connectors. 


205. Applied crap Statics (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 105 and coreq., PS 201. 
Resultants a equilibrium of concurrent, parallel and non-parallel forces; moments of 
parallel forces; general cases of reaction of coplaner forces; stresses in simple trumes by 
joint and section methods; cranes, derricks, dredges, and frames with bending members; 
static forces in machines with and without friction. 

206, Technical Sketching (2). Lab. f. Pr, EG 104 and EG 105, 

Technical lettering, block and architectural: types of illustrations, purpose and use; sketch- 
ing techniques; pictorial drawings, oblique, isometric, dimetric, wimetric; perspective; shad: 
ing; use of the airbrush; charts; reproductions of drawings. 

306. Advanced Graphics for Engineers (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. EG 104, MH 361. 


Vector geometry, functional scales, nomography, combination of observations, empirical 
equations, and graphical calculus. 


*Ta be combined with Industrial Laboratories to form the Department of Technical Services 
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English (EH) 


Professors Patrick, Head, Amacher*, Benson, Breyer, Brittin, Burnett, Current-Garcia, 
Haines, M. Jones, Littleton, Nist, and Woodall 

Associate Professors W. S. Allen, Durant, Hudson, Michael, Rose, and Wright 

Assistant Professors Butler, Faulk, Logue, McLeod, Melzer, Monteser, Mowat, 

Patterson, and Stroud 
Instructors J, W. Allen, Bekus, Brown, DeLeeuw, Hug, K. Jacobs, Kidd, 
Lambert, Lehmann, Martin, Rachels, Roden, Schneider, 

]. P. Waters, Weissinger, Welsh, and Williams 


The requirements for the English major enrolled in the School of Arts and 
Sciences are stated on page 92 and for the English major enrolled in the School of 
Education, on page 130, 

English Composition (101-102-103 or 105-106) is required of all students and is a 
prerequisite for all other courses in English. 


101-102-103. English Composition (3-3-3). EH 101 pr. for EH 102; EH 102 pr. for 
EH 103. All quarters. 
The essentials of composition and rhetoric. Reading of selected fiction, poems, and plays. 

105-106, Honors Freshman English (3-3), EH 105 pr. for EH 106. All quarters. 
Reading and composition for superior students. Students earning a C or better final grade 
in both courses will receive 9 hours of credit. The student falling under a C grade changes 
to the regular —— (101-102-108) and completes a total of three coutses. (Departmental 
approval requi for admission to this sequetice,) 

M41. Medical Vocabu (3). All quarters. 
Prefixes, suffixes, and the more common root words of medical terminology, 

253-254-255, Survey of English Literature (3-3-3), EH 253 pr. for 254; EH 253-254 
pr. for Elf 255. All quarters. 
Englich Iteraure from Beowulf to the present. 

260-261-262. Survey of Literature of Western World (3-3-3). Credit in this sequence 
precludes credit in EH 253-254-255. 
Master rks from: Homer to Faulkner: 260, Classic and Medieval; 261, Renaissance and 
Eighteeneh Century; 262, Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 

301. Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 
The writing and criticizing of short stories. But the student may be permitted to write 
poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginative literature. 

302. Creative Writing (3). General elective, Fall, Spring. 
A continuation of English 301. 

$04. Technical Writing (3). All quarters, Not open to students with credit in 
EH 345. 


Report writing for engineers. 


310. Word Study (3), General elective. Fall, Spring. 

The bistory of English words and their meanings with the object of improving the stu, 
dent's command his language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the 
development of human thought. 

312. The European Novel (5). Spring. 

The reading and analysis of significant novels by major European writers. 

$20, An Introduction to Drama (3). General elective. Winter, 

Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such figures 

as Sophocles, Moliere, Shakespeare, and tbsen will be considered, 

The Short Story (5), Winter. 

The development of the short story in America and Europe from the early nineteenth 

century to ¢ present, 

330, Medieval English Literature (5). 

This course concentrates on La Morte d'Arthur, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Pearl, 
Piers Plowman, the Owl and the Nightingale, medieval drama. Glossed texts in the original 
dialects are used. Excludes Chaucer. 

340, The Classical Background (5). Fall. Not open to students with credit in EH 108. 
——— from the major Greek and Roman writers, The texts studied are chosen with 
particular attention to their subsequent influence upon English and American literature, 

M45. Business and Professional Writing (5). All quarters. Not open to English majors 
or minors, Credit in the course precludes credit in English 504. 

—— composition including abstracting, correspondence, and reports for students in 
usiness. 


— t z 
*On leave, 1969-70. 
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Description of Courses 


Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays (3). General elective. Fall. Not open to students 
with credit in EH 451-452. 

Some of Shakespeare’s masterpieces. 

Contemporary Fiction (5). Fall. 

American and British novelists from Lawrence to Faulkner. 

Contemporary Drama (5). Spring. 

Continental, British, and American dramatics from Ibsen to the present day, 
Survey of American Literature (5). Fall. 

American literature from the beginning to 1860. 

Survey of American Literature (5), Spring. 

American literature from 1860 to the present. 

Continental Fiction (3). General elective. Winter. 

Representative European short stories and novels. 

History of English Drama (5). Winter. 

English drama from the medieval period w 1900. 

Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Fall, 

Poetry and prose from Dryden through Shenstone, 

Southern Literature (3). General elective. Spring. 


The American Novel (5). Winter. 
The development of the American novel from the beginning to 1900. 
The Literature of the Age of Reason (3). General elective. Fall. 


Rationalism, its assumptions and effects, political, social, and scientific as seen in the 
pe of such major cighteenth-century writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, Voltaire, and 
ousseau. 


Advanced Composition (5). All quarters, 


The 5— and theory of expository writing; the command of language for the clear and 
forceful communication of ideas. 


Introduction to Linguistics (5). Winter. 

The phonological, morphological, and syntactical systema of late modern English. 

English Syntax (5). Fall, Spring. Pr., junior , 

A detailed survey of the underl a of English sentences, with some consideration 
of the historical development of ¢ structures. 

Chaucer (5). Not open to graduate students. 

The major works of Chaucer in Middle English. 

European Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


The principal European literary —5 and trends from the Renaissance to the present, 
with emphasis on the literature of Italy, France, and Germany. 


Comedy and Satire (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The theory and appreciation of two closely interrelated literary genres, based on the reading 
of representative examples from the literature of the Western World. 

The Craft of Fiction (5). Pr., junior standing, EH 301-302, consent of instructor. 
Winter, 

The writing of fiction. 

History of the English Language (5). Spring. 

The chronological development of the English language. 

Contemporary Poetry (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

The chief modern poets of England and America. 


451-452. Shakespeare (5-5), Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., junior standing. Credit for either 


456. 


or both of these courses excludes credit for EH 350. 

The first quarter deals with the plays written before 1600, emphasizing comedies; the — 
ond, with the plays written after 1600, stressing tragedies. 

The English Romantic Movement (5). Spring. Pr. junior standing. 
Romantic poetry from Gray to Keats. 

Victorian Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

The major pocts and nonfiction writers from 1850 to 1890. 

Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing. 
The nondramatic literature of the Tudor Period, 

Eighteenth Century English Literature (5), Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Poetry and prose from Johnson through Blake. 


481-482, English Novel (5-5). Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


491. 


The first quarter: Development of fiction from the Greek Romances down through the 
Renaissance and then concentrates on the great English novelists of the cighteenth century. 
The second quarter; The English novel from Jane Austin to Thomas Hardy. 

American Poetry (5). Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standing. 

Major American poets from the Colonial period to 1920. 
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492, American Drama (5), Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standing. 
American dramatic and stage history from Colonial times to the nineteenth century, with 
etaphasis on developing tastes and techniques. 


495. Southern Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing, Not open to students 
with credit in EH 365. 


The poetry, fiction, and nonfiction prose writings in the South from Revolutionary times 
to the present, with major emphasis centering on Southern regional attitudes and trends, 


498-499. Readings for Honors (5-5). Pr., junior standing with a minimum of 2.0 over- 
all average, a 25 average in at least five upper division English courses, and 
the consent of the English Department. 


Individual reading programs in a specific period or phase of literature or language. as 
——— by the instructor and student. An honors essay and a written examination will 
required. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
610. Introduction to Graduate Study (5). Summer, Fall, Winter. 
611-612. Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5). Summers only. 


614. The Theory of Prose Fiction (5). 


Methods and techniques of prose fiction, particularly as ag developed during the late 
nineteenth and carly twentieth centuries. The course will focus on the close study of 
selected novels and criticism. 


616-617. Studies in the American Language (5-5). Summers only. 
620. The English Language I: Old English (5). Fall. 


621. The English Language Il: Middle and Modern English to 1500 (5). Winter 
Pr., EH 620. 


623. Beowulf (5), Winter. Pr., EH 620. 

625. Medieval Literature (5). Fall. 

626. Chaucer (5). Spring. 

627, Linguistics I: Phonology and Morphology (5). Fall, Summer. 

628. Linguistics I: Syntax and Grammar (5). Summer, Winter. 

629. Linguistics 111; Formal Stylists (5). Spring. 

631. Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5). Fall. 

632. Spenser (5). Spring 1970. Alternates in Spring with 635. 

633. Studies in the Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Winter, 
634, Poetry and Prose of the Seventeenth Century (5). Winter. 

635. Studies in Shakespeare (5). Alternates in Spring with 632. 

636. Milton (5). Spring. 

640. Restoration and Eighteenth Century English Drama (5). Spring. 
641. Studies in the Age of Pope (5), Fall. 

642, Studies in the Age of Johnson (5). Winter. 

650. Studies in English Romanticism (5). Winter. 

652. Victorian Poetry (5). Spring. 

653. Victorian Prose (5). Fall. 

654. Studies in the Nineteenth Century English Novel (5). Spring. 
660. Modern Poetry (5). Spring, 

661. Modern Fiction (5). Winter. 

662. Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (5). Fall, 

670. American Literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (5). Spring. 


671, Studies in American Literature, 1800-1860 (5). Alternates in Summers and 
Winters with 673. 


672. Studies in American Literature, 1860-1914 (5). Fall. 


673. Studies in the Literature of the South (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters 
with 671. 


680. The History of Literary Criticism (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with 
681. 


681. The History of Literary Criticism (5). Continuation of EH 680. Alternates in 
Summers and Winters with 680. 


684.4685. Directed Individual Study (5-5). 
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Description of Courses 


Continental Romanticism (5). 


Cross-currents and influences among the literature of Europe during the Romantic Period, 
with attention to the effects of European Romanticlam on English writers. 


Research and Thesis (5). 
Research and Dissertation (5). 


Family and Child Development (FCD) 


Professors Hodson and Rose 
Associate Professors Maxwell, Head, and Layfield 
Assistant Professors Current-Garcia and Hinton 

Instructors Crawford and Porter 


Contempo Home Economics (1), Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Philosophy and new directions of Home Economics. 
Prenatal and Infant Development (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 2. 


— of growth and development of children from conception through second year of 
¢. 


Physical Health in —— Childhood (2). 

Early childhood diseases and their effects on individual development, the family, and society. 
Comparative Family Life (3). 

The impact of cultural variations upon the structure and function of the family. 

Family and Human Development (3). 

Principles of human development as it is affected by the family and a study of the family 
as it affects and is affected by the culwre. 

Home and Family Life (3). Each quarter. 

Male and female roles in mate choice, marriage, adjustment, parenthood and marriage 
problems. Open to men and women, 

Growth and Development of Children (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., PG 211, SY 201. 
The mental, physical, social and emotional growth and development of children with em- 
phasis on the early years. Students observe and participate in the care of children in the 
child study laboratories. Laboratory activities wilt be coordinated by the faculties in the 
Departments of Family and Child Development and Elementary Education, 

Mental Health in Early Childhood (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

The understanding of emotions and means of coping with them to safeguard mental 
health of individuals and society. 

Techniques of Interviewing (2). Pr., approval of department. 

Principles and techniques of interviewing and establishing a helping relationship with 
individuals and groups. 

Adolescent and the Family (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr. FCD 207, 307 or consent of 
instructor. 

Growth and development of the adolescent in relation to formative influences, problem 
areas, and implications. 

Management For Modern Living (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Management of human and nonhuman resources for the maximum development of the 
individual and the family. 

The Child in a Culturally Disadvantaged Family (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 
Conditions in society disadvantageous to growth and development of children. 

The Aged and His Family (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2, 

The a and his family as affected by problems of health, finances, leisure time, housing 
and relationships. 

Independent Studies. Credit to be arranged (1-3). Pr. consent of instructor and 
department head. May be taken only one quarter. 

Individual course of study to be designed by professor in response to special non-recurring 
academic need of student, 

Guidance of Children (3). Lec, 3, Pr, FCD 307, and junior standing. 


Environmental factors affecting the development of children in the home and community. 
Emphasis is given to principles and methods of guidance. Students participate in the 
guidance of the children in both the nursery school and kindergarten. 


417L. Guidance of Children Laboratory (2). Lab. 6, Laboratory work in guidance 


437. 


of children, Hours to be arranged. Must be taken concurrently with the cor- 
responding lecture course. 

Teaching Methods in Preprimary Education (3), Lec. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Organization and management of a nursery school and kindergarten, including selection 


of equipment. Special units of work will be given in reading and story telling, nature, 
misic, art, and construction of play materials for children, 
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487L. Teaching Methods in Preprimary education laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Laboratory 
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work in the child study center, Hours to be arranged. Must be taken con- 
currently with the corresponding lecture course. 


Management Problems in the Home (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2, Pr,, FCD 323, FCD 457, 
junior standing, 

The procesmes of decision-making in families for realization of values and goals through the 
effective ose of human and material resources. Supervised observation in selected homes 
and analysis of case studies, 


Home Management Residence (5). Each quarter. Pr., junior standing, FCD 
110, CA 118, CA 115, CA 116, NF 119, FCD 257, FCD 323, CA 431. 


Residence in the home management house gives actual experience in different phases of 
homemaking with emphasis placed on the management process, satisfactory group relations, 
and development of Individual initiative. 


Directed Teaching in Preprimary Education (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, junior 
standing and FCD 437, 

An advanced course in Nursery School and Kindergarten Fducation, The student will 
—— — laboratory responsibilities for the guidance of children under supervision 
oF the statt. 

Family Relationships (5). Fall, Spring, 

Inter nal relationships among family members, with attention to human development, 
training and guidance of children. 


Family Economics (5). Lec. 5. Winter, Summer, Pr., junior standing, CA 453 
or equivalent. 

Budgeting and consumer problems faced by the family. 

Parent Education (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr, junior standing and FCD 307, 
Principles of working with parents on both an individual and on a group basis. Laboratory 


activities will be coordinated by the faculties tn the Departments of Family and Child 
Development and Elementury Education. 


Internship in Agencies Serving Children and Families (5-5), Pr., SY 406, FED 
434, FCD 310 or approval of department head. 
Field 3) hase to be arranged in approved community agencies or groups which work 


with children and families. All placements to be made on an individual basis and super- 
vised by staff, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar (5). 

A. Family Relations; B, Child Development; C. Home Management; D. Family Economics, 
Home Economics in Higher Education (5). . 

The effects of scientific, technological and social developments on the family and the 
Home Economics profession as they have implications for higher education in this diipline. 


Emphasis: current trends in subject matter areas, scope and program development, adminis- 
tration, and instructional resources. 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (3), 
Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics. 
Required of all graduate students In Home Economics. 


Special Problems. Credit to be arranged (2-5). A. Family Relations; B. Child 
Development; C. Home Management; D, Family Economics. Pr., consent of 
instructor. May be taken more than one quarter. Not to exceed 5 hours credit 
toward minimum of 45 for M.S, 


Trends and Supervision in Home Management (5), Pr., FCD 323 and FCD 443 or 
permission of instructor. 

Developments, trends and supervision in home management, 

Readings in Home Management (5). Pr., FCD 325. 

An analysis and evaluation of literature and research studies in Home Management. 
Economic Problems of Families (5). Pr., FCD 323, CA 455. | 
Income distribution, cost of living. the business cycle, taxation, and economic provisions 
for unemployment, health, accidents, old age, and dependents, 

Advanced Home Management and Equipment (3). Pr., graduate standing. 

A three-week course offered in summer quarters only. 

Analysis of Home Management Problems (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Pr. FCD 323 of 
equivalent, or consent of instructor. ; 
Work analysis and adaptation of technological improvements in using management prin: 
ciples of human and non-human resources (time, energy, and income), 

Personality Development (5), 

The development of personality of the child with particular emphasia on the effects of 
family interaction in the early vears. 

Supervision of Child Study Centers (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr, FCD 675. 


Practical supervision of programs for young children. 
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675. Pre-School Guidance (5). Lec. $, Lab. 46. Pr., FCD 307. 


Ss, Application of methods and techniques of guidance in laboratory groups of pre school 
children. 


676, The Family and Its Relationships (5). 
Intensive atudy of the family and its effect upon personality development. 
677. Readings in Family Life and Child Development (5), 


Current literature and research concerning the pre-school child; the achool-age child; the 
adolescent; the young adult; problems of later maturity; changing family patterns, 


678. Advanced Child —— (5), Pr., FCD 307, 


Growth and development of childreti' with emphasis upon environmental and developmental 


factors affecting growth and development and implications for guidance, Laboratory ex- 
periences where needed 


679. Group Approaches to Family Counseling (5). Pr., CED 628, FCD 670, FCD 676. 


Small group counseling for family-related problems through the therapeutic understanding 
of human relationships. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field. 


Foreign Languages (FL) 


Professor Peak, Head 
Research Professor of Comparative Linguistics Skelton 
Associate Professors Hamilton and Pidhainy 
Assistant Professors Helmke, Posniak, Reyes, and Warbington 
Instructors Castro, Cox, De Arman, Friedman, Gaar, Headley, Jimenez, 
Kennedy, Millman, Vandegrift, Wakeford, and Wolverton 


A student who has satisfactorily completed two or more years of foreign langua 
in high school and who uses credit for these courses for college admission gencrally 
should continue that language at the intermediate level. Therefore, college credit 
is not normally granted for an elementary course when the student has used such 
high school credit for college admission. 


French 


121. Elementary French I (5), 
24* the student the fundamentals of the French language together with as much simple 
reading as time will permit, Constant stress will be placed on oral and aural practice, 
122, Elementary French ff (5), Pr., FL 121 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 121, 
221. Intermediate French I (5), Pr., FL 122 or equivalent. 
Provides practice in reading, writing and speaking current French. Special emphasis is 
placed on the acquisition of vocabulary through reading and composition. 
222. Intermediate French [1 (5). Pr.. FL 221 or equivalent. 
An introduction to French literature. Representative works of moderate difficulty and high 
literary value will be read. Practice in speaking and writing will continue. 
321. Advanced French I (5). Pr. FL 222 or equivalent, 
Outstanding Prose works, especially short stories and novels. Continued emphasis on vo- 
cabulary building through composition based on literature read. 
$22, Advanced French Il (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 5321. 
421. Contemporary French Literature [ (5). Pr., FL 322 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Advanced prac: 
tice in conversation. 
422. Contemporary French Literature II (5), Pr., FL 322 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 421. 


423. § of French Literature (5). Pr., FL 422 or departmental approval, 
ae § velopment of French literature from the Chansons de geite through the classical 
period. 


424. Survey of French Literature (5). Pr. FL 422 or departmental approval. 


A continuation of FL 423. The development of French literature from Romanticism to the 
modern period 


427. Independent Work in French I (5). Pr. FL 423 or FL 424 or departmental 
approval. 


eal the superior student majoring in French. A reading course to be completed with a 

erm paper, 

428. —— Yi Work in French If (5). Pr. FL 423 or FL 424 or departmental 
approval. 


For the superior student majoring in French. A reading course to be completed with a 
term paper, 
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Spanish 
Elementary Spanish I (5). 
Structure of the Spanish language. with practice in speaking, reading, and writing. 
Elementary Spanish TI (5). Pr., FL 131 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL t38t. 
Intermediate Spanish I (5). Pr., FL 182 or equivalent. 
Designed to acquaint the student with the civilization of Spain while providing practice in 
reading, speaking, and writing. 
Intermediate Spanish TI (5). Pr., FL 231 or equivalent. 


Spanish literature. Representative works of outstanding Spanish writers will be examined. 
Practice in writing and speaking continues, 


Advanced Spanish I (5). Pr. FL 232 or equivalent. 


Recognized works of Spanish and Spanish-American writers with a review of Spanish gram 
mar and practice in composition and conversation. 


Advanced Spanish If (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 851. Continued emphasis on vocabulary building through composition 
and conversation. 

Contemporary Spanish-American Literature I (5). Pr., FL 332 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in Spanish-American Literature as a general survey, but with emphasis 
on the post-modernismo period. Written and oral reports in Spanish. 

Contemporary Spanish Literature TI (5). Pr., FL 332 or equivalent. 

Selected readings in the literature of Spain with emphasis upon the post-civil war period. 
Written and oral reports in Spanish. 

Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 432 or departmental —— 

The ——— of Spanish berature —* Poema del mio Cid through the Golden Age. 
Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 432 or departmental approval. 


A continuation of FL 43%. The development of Spanish Literature from the Decadencia 
10 the contemporary period. 


German 


Elementary German I (5). 
The structure of the German language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing, 


Elementary German I (5). Pr., FL 151 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 151, 

Intermediate German I (5). Pr., FL 152 or equivalent, = 
Provides the student with an understanding of the civilization of Germany while providing 
practice in reading, writing, and speaking the language. 

Intermediate German If (5). Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 

German literature. Representative works of various German authors will be studied, with 
continuing practice in writing and speaking. 

Advanced German I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. : 
Recognived works of German writers, with a review of German grammar and practice in 
composition. 

Advanced German If (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent, 

Recognized works of German writers. Emphasis on vocabulary building through composition. 
Contemporary German Literature I (5). Pr., FL 352 or equivalent. 

Selected readings in German Literature of the nineteenth and cwentieth centuries, Advanced 
practioe in conversation. 

Contemporary German Literature If (5). Pr. FL 352 or equivalent. 

A continuation of 451. 


Survey of German Literature (5). Pr. FL 452 or departmental approval. 

The ———— of German literature from the beginnings through the Age of German 

Classicism (Schiller and Goethe). 

Survey of German Literature (5). Pr. FL 452 or departmental approval. 

A continuation of FL. 455. The development of German literature fram the Age of Roman- 

ticiam to the present. 

Independent Work in German I (5). Pr., FL 453 or FL 454 or departmental 

approval, 

For the superior student majoring in German. A reading course to be completed with a 

term paper. 

Independent Work in German IT (5). Pr., FL 453 or FL 454 or departmental 
oval. 

For the superior student majoring in German. A reading course to be completed with a 

term paper, 
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Italian 


Elementary Italian I (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The structure of the Italian language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing. 
Elementary Italian If (5). Pr. FL 241 or equivalent, 

A continuation of FL 24}. 

Intermediate Italian I (5). Pr., FL 242 or equivalent. 


The civilization and the Ierature of Italy while providing practice in reading. writing, and 
speaking Italian. 


Latin 


Elementary Latin I (5). 
To ——— the fundamental principles of the language so that the student may progressively 
develop some ability to read, write, and pronounce the language. 


Elementary Latin If (5). Pr., FL 111 or equivalent. 

Continuation of Latin [ with emphasis on rapid reading. 

Intermediate Latin 1 (5). Pr., FL 112 or equivalent. 

Selections from Nepas’ Lives, Caesar's Gallic or Civil Wars. 

Intermediate Latin M1 (5). Pr., FL 211 or equivalent. 

Selections from Cicero, Sallust, and Ovid. 

Advanced Latin I (5). Pr., FL 211 or FL 212 or equivalent, 

Selections {rom Vergil's Aeneid, Eclogties, and Georgics. 

Advanced Latin TT (5), Pr., FL 21) or four years of high school Latin. 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. 


Portuguese 


Elementary Portuguese I (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The structure of the Brazilian language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing. 
Elementary Portuguese Ul (5). Pr., FL 261 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 261. 

Intermediate Portuguese I (5), Pr., FL 262 or equivalent. 


Brazilian civilization and Luso- Brazilian literature 


Russian 


Elementary Russian f (5). 
The Russian language, with practice in reading, speaking. and writing, 
Elementary Russian I (5). Pr., FL 171 or equivalent. 


A continuation of FL 171. 


Intermediate Russian I (5). Pr., FL 172 or equivalent. 


Graded reading in Russian for vocabulary building and oral practice. 


Intermediate Russian If (5). Pr., FL 271 or equivalent, 
Readings in Russian civilization and oral practice in use of the language. 


Advanced Russian I (5), Pr., FL 272 or equivalent. 


Readings in Contemporary Russian literature, grammar review and oral practice, 


Advanced Russian I (5). Pr. FL 371 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 471. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Linguistic Science (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The various aspects and arcas of linguistic study, including an examination of language 
distribution, relationships. types, changes, and development, and 4 brief introduction & 
phonetic stricture, grammatical forms, and syntax. 


Romance Linguistics (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The development of Latin into the medieval and modern forms of the Romance language’: 
involving a comparison of Classical Latin with Early and Vulgar Latin and the main 
changes in phonology, morphology. anrl syntax of the Intter into Italian, Spanish, Ports, 
guese, French, and Roumanian. Some Sttentién will be viven to the history of Rome, of 
the Empire, and of the Celtic, Germanic, and Moorish invasions. 


Indo-European Linguistics (5). Pr., consent of insiructor. 

Historical linguistics involving the reconstruction of proto Indo-European and the reflexes 
in the dialects, especially Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, and Gothic, 

Old Spanish Language and Literature (5). 


The internal and extertia) history of the Tifiguag® together with readings from the 
Poema del mio Cid, Gonzalo de Berceo, Juan Ruiz, and Alfonso el Sabio. The role of the 
Ligurians, [berians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Celts, Romans, Vandals, Visigoths, and Moot 
in the history of Spain and the Spanisly langtlage will be examined. 
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Spanish Prose Fiction to 1700 (5). 
Developmenc of early prose fiction through the Siglo de Oro, with special emphasis on the 
works of Cervantes. 
Spanish Prose Fiction Since 1700 (5), 

be continuing development of fiction from the cighteenth century to modern Umes, with 
apecial attention to the novel of the twentieth century. 
Spanish Drama to 1700 (5). 
Development of the drama through the Siglo de Oro, with emphasis on the chief works of 
Lope Vega, Calderon, Tirso de Molina, and Ruiz de Alarcon. 
Spanish Drama Since 1700 (5). 
The continuing development of the drama through the Decadencia, Romanticismo, Siglo 
XIX, Generacion de “98, Modernismo, and the Posguerra. 
Poetry of Spain (5). 
The development of poetic forms, of the leading movements and principal poets, from the 
earliest jarchas to the contemporary. 
Spanish American Literature (5). 
A broad survey of the principal literary works of Spanish America from 1500 to the present. 
Spanish Bibliography (5). 
An intensive examination of the principal sources, collections, texts, histories, dictionaries, 
and reference works, useful to the Spanish scholar. 


Research and Thesis (5). 


Forestry (FY)* 


rofessors DeVall, Head, Christen, Hodgkins, and Johnson 
Associate Professors Beals, Posey, and Somberg 
Assistant Professors DeBrunner and Larsen 


Forest Cartography (2). Lab. 6. 

Use of drafting instruments, engineering lettering, conventional map signs and symbols and 
application to planimetric and topographic maps, map design and grids, 

Forestry Convocation (0). Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A semi-quarterly forum required of all forestry students except in summer quarters. Visitin 
lecturers from all segments of federal, state, and private forestry will discuss topics o 
importance to the forest economy and interest to students. ; 
Dendrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BI 102, or permission of instructor. 
Taxonomy and identification of the important forest trees of the United States and Canada, 
The major natural species groups, their geographic distribution and their typical site occur, 
rence are outlined, 

Silvics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., BI 102, CH 104, 

Relationships between site factors and the internal structure, metabolism and growth of 
individual trees. 

Forest Mensuration (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., CE 20). Coreq., FY 201. 
Measurement theory; methods and equipment used in measuring trees and stands, units ot 
measure used in forestry: log rules and volume tables; condition class mapping; elementary 
timber estimating; stand and stock lables, 

Wood Identification and Uses (3). bec, 2, Lab. 3. Spring. 

Identification of the commercial woods of the United States by macroscopic features. 
clementary wood anatomy. sufficient to —— an understanding of wood properties and 
the suitability of certain woods for specific Uses. Iniroduction to the major uses of wood 
and the basic principles of tumber grading: — 

Wood Measurements (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 5, Spring. Pr., MH 160 or equivalent. 
Wood measurements oriented toward ‘the needs of students fn wood technology, 

Silvics IY (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., AY 305, FY 201, FY 203. 

Effects of site, competition and culimural *— on the establishment, development and 
yield of forest stands. Reciprocal effects of forest cover onthe site, 

Forest Fire Control and Use (3). Léc. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
Forest fire protection. Use of fire as a silvicniniral (Gol, Public relations problems. Ex: 
tended field trips will be made. : 

Forest Recreation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. ; 
Planning and administration of recreation in forest land Blanagement. Extended field trips 
will be made. 

Sampling (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr.. MH 162 or consent of instructor. 

Basic statistical and sampling concepts and procedures as applied to forestry problems. 
Advanced Mensuration (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr. FY 204, FY 309. 
Statistical decision theory, Stratified sampling, incloding (esting for effectiveness of stratifi- 
cation, allocation of the sample, and sample size. Inventories with probability proportional 
to size (point sampling). Forest growth and yield, Nature and use of yield tables. Stand 
Projection methods. Growth percent. 


The prerequisites may be waived, by permission of the instructor concerned, for junior and 
Mudenta in other departments, 
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Wood Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., FY 205. 

Identification of commercial woods of industry by microscopic features. eres anaLomy 
and phylogenetic relationships, Introduction to microtechnique and maceration techniques. 
Farm Forestry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, Pr., sophomore standing. 

(Not open to students in the degree Forestry curricula.) The place of farm forests In 
agricultural economy, The application of forestry principles to the problems of the [arm 
woodland, especially as they relate to Alabama conditions. 

Forest Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 205 or FY 311. 
Specifications, grading and manufacture of wood products derived from forest lands, including 
an introduction to pulp and paper manufacture and other chemical and mechanical processes 
utilizing wood. 

Wood as an Art Medium (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Winter. For students majoring 
in the Fine Arts. 

Basic technology and properties of wood as applied to its use as an art medium. Wood 
identification, = of wood forms, and effect of moisture on the dimensional stability of 
wood. Design problems involving wood, 

Field Mensuration (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr, FY 310. 

Application of the forest measurement principles to field conditions, Practical experience in 
forest inventory work on large properties. 

Forest Engineering (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., CE 201, 

Application of the principles of civil engineering to forest field conditions Practical 
experience in road tion, land surveying, and topographic surveying for recreational 
purposes. 

Forest Site Evaluation (2), Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., GL 102, FY 397, FY 417 
and junior standing. 

Theoretical and field —— in the classification and evraluation of forest habitaw and 
land for various uses. Overnight field trips are required. 

Forest Regeneration (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr. FY 207. 

Field observation and evaluation of natural and artificial methods of regeneration of 
forest types, with emphasis on ecological factors. Extended field trips will be made. 
Forestry Tour (1). Lab. 3. Summer. 

A one-week tour to points of otitstanding interest to foresters. 


Forest Management (5). Lec, 5, Spring. Pr. FY 420, FY 438 and junior standing. 
General principles applicable to the organization, administration and regulation of forest 
properties primarily for the production of crops of timber. 

Logging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., FY 204. 

Logging methods and the factors —*— the costs in cach phase of logging. Field practice 
given in the safe use of mechanical logging equipment, 

Microtechnique of Hard Materials (5). Lee. 1, Lab. 12, Pr., FY 311 or permission 
of instructor and junior standing. 

P ration and sectioning of hard materials for microscopic study. Care and use of the 
sliding microtome and diamond saw, staining, countersta ing, and mounting of section, 
Regional Silviculture (3). Lec. 3. Pr., FY 420 and junior standing. 

The principal forest ty groups, their site occurrence, growth, value, and current 
silvicultural problems and practices, of each of the forest regions of the United States. 
Range Bins a ora (2). Lec. 2. Spring. Pr, FY 207 or BY 413, and junior 
standing. 

Survey of range management as applied to forest properties. 


esngyn severe (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Summer. Pr., FY 310 and junior a 
Use aerial photographs in Forestry. Particular emphasis is placed on specifications for 
forestry photographs, basic map control, planimetric mapping, form-line mapping, timber 
type mapping timber volume estimation, 


Advanced Forest Management (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Pr. FY 407 and junior 
standing. 

Review "ot and procedures in preparation of management plans; preparation of 
Management plans for selected areas. 

Silviculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 207 or BY 413 and junior standing. 


Methods of controlling establishment, composition, growth, and quality of forest sta 
Overnight field trips, not to exceed three, will be required. 


Forest Research Methods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter and Spring. Pr., FY 409 
or MH 163 and junior standing. 

Review of statistical and sampling methods. Experimental design and analysis of data. 
Wood Gluing and Lamination (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 Winter. Coreq., FY 311; 
Pr., PS 205 and junior standing. 

Types and characteristics of woodworking glues. The t . design, and manufacture of 


heory 
laminates and other glued products, The student will be introduced to research technique 
and procedures by pursuing a specific study that will culminate in a comprehensive report. 
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Physical and Chemical Properties of Wood (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior 
standing, 

Physical’ and chemical properties of wood substances. Advanced wood-liquid relationships 
thermal and electrical properties. Chemical processing of explosives, coatings, film and 
fiber products from wood. 

Mechanical Properties of Wood (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Mechanical pes eal agin of wood, factors affecting the strength of wood, principles used in 
the design of wood structures. Testing procedures. 

Seasoning and Preservation of Wood (5), Lec, 5, Winter. Pr. FY 311 and 
junior standing. 

—— and practices of seasoning and impregnation of wood, study of wood destroying 
agencies. 

Seasoning and Preservation Laboratory (2). Lab, 6. Spring. Pr. FY 432 and 
junior standing. 


Required for wood technology majors only. Laboratory sindy of techniques and equipment 
used in the seasoning and impregnation of wood. 


Forest Policy and Law (3). Lee. 3. Spring. Pr; junior standing. 

Development of forest policy in the United States against. the background of cultural 
—— and economic situations. Forest Laws, National and State, as influenced by and 
as influencing policy. 


Forest Products Marketing (3), Lec: 2; Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 204, FY 205 
and junior standing. ' 

An introduction to the forest products ‘available for sale from large forest properties, the 
marketing channels through which they move, their comparative prices and production 
costs, and their meastirement. 


Forest Watershed Management (3). Lec: 2, kab. 3, Winter, Pr., GL 102 and 
FY 203, AY 304, or AY 305 and BY 4153; junior standing. 


A survey of forest hydrology as a specialized branch of forest ecology. The use of forests 
and forestry practices for the regulation of streamflow. An overnight field trip is required. 


Forest Economics I (3). Fall, Pr., AS 202 or EC 200, FY 206 or FY 207, and 
junior standing. 

Fundamentals of economics as applied to forestry. Supply, demand and price relationships; 
predictions for the future. Marginal analysis as applied to forestry enterprises. Bases and 
methods of forest valuation in the determination of stumpage, damages, alternatives and 
—— Taxes, their valuation and effect upon forest properties, Insurance and credit in 
Orest ventures. 


Forest Economics Il (3). Winter. Pr., FY 437 and junior standing. 
input-output relationships in forest production. Computation of financial maturity of trees 
and tends, —— — for resources in the management of forest properties. Uses of land 
and evaluation of intangible values associated with land, 


Farm Forest Management I (3). Lec-Dem. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

Vield, demonstrations to be arranged. Methods of measuring forest products and computing 
Volumes and growth of trees and stands applicable to forest practice in farm 

Methods of thinning, stand improvements, and harvesting, applicable to woodlot manage- 
ment. 


Small Woodland Management (5). Summer, For majors in Education or Agri- 
cultural Education, by consent of instructor, and junior standing. 

The importance of small forest holdings in the national ional, and state economies. An 
evaluation of trends in ownership patterns and their relat problems. Charactertatics used 
im recognition of forest stands comprising major forest types, Principles of forest manage- 
ment and their application. 


Wildland Recreation Philosophy and Policy (3). Spring. 

An examination of the philosophy and policy of wildland recreation, Laws and traditions 
at federal, state, and local levels of government as well as industrial and other landowners’ 
OuUlooks and developments relative to wildland recreation will be discu 


Recreational Land Classification (3%). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Summer, Pr,, FY 460. 
Land classification for various recreational uses will be reviewed and discused from an 
economic viewpoint. Extended field trips will be required. 


Recreational Site Management (3). Spring. Pr., FY 461, Coreq., FY 407. 
Man nt of recreational sites so as to take aa 2 all of the resources of the land 
as well as the human and economic forces influencing that management will be examined. 


Senior Thesis (5). Pr., senior standing. 

A problem in the student's area of interest. Will test ability of student to do thorough 
library research as well as any needed laboratory or field work, A comprehensive report, 
written in the style of a graduate thesis, is required. 


Seminar in Forestry (1), Spring. Pr., senior standing. 
Advanced study of —** literature and recent developments, with written and verbal 


reports on selected problems. Required of all graduate students in forest management and 
wood technology and all seniors in the Honors Program. 
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Description of Courses 


Forestry Problems (1-5 each). Pr., junior standing, permission of instructor, and 
approval of department head. Maximum of 10 hours in all areas as credit 
toward the Bachelor of Science degree. Areas of study defined as in FY 691. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Wood Chemistry (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr., FY 430, CH 203. 
Detailed study of the physical and chemical nature of cellulose and modified cellulose and 
their derivatives. Study of the lignocellulose complex. The chemical analysis of wood. 


Forest Tree Improvement (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 300 or consent of instructor. 


Principles of heredity as applied to forest trees and their management, Review of current 
knowledge in tree improvement. Principles of forest tree breeding. Study and evaluation 
of activities designed to produce genetically improved trees. 


Forest Soils (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AY 504 or AY 305. 


Importance of —— physical and chemical properties of forest soils in relation to 
growth of trees. Classification of forest soils om the basis of productivity. Special emphasis 
on forest soils in the southern pine region. 


Forest Community Investigations (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8, Pr,, GI 102, or AY 304 
or AY 305; FY 207 or BY 4135. 

Methods of detecting, measuring, describing and analyzing forest communities and com- 
munity types. Application to the study of forest ecosystems. 

Forest Inventory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., FY 417, FY 310. 

Design and analysis of large scale timber volume and growth appraisals, continuous forest 
inventory and use of electronic computing equipment in forest inventory operations. 

Farm Forest Management Il (3). Lec. 4. Pr., FY 440 and graduate standing. 
Organization of the farm woodlot for continuous forest production. Methods of balancing 
cut and drain, and plans for the efficient administration of the woodlat as a business. 
Directed Study (1-5). All quarters. Directed Study limited to a maximum of 
5 hours in any specified area and to a maximum of 15 hours in all areas as 
credit towards the Master of Science degree. 


Areas of Directed Study: (A) Forest Management, (B) Forest Economics, (C) Forest Sam- 
pling. (D) Regression Analysis, (£) Linear Programming, (F) Forest Photogrammetry, 
(G) Forest Mensuration, (H) Forest Engineering, (1) Forest Soils, (7) Forest Ecology, 
(K) Forest Genetics, (1) Tree Physiology, (M) Wood Anatomy & Quality, (N) Uses of 
Wood & Derived Products, (0) Chemistry of Wood Glues, Finishes, & Impregnants, and 
(P) Timber Physics, 


Special Problems (5-8), All quarters, 

A special problem in forestry or wood utilization, Such a problem will be of lesser magni: 
tude than a thesis but will test the student's ability to do thorough library research as well 
as any needed laboratory or field work, and to prepare a comprehensive rt on his 
findings. The work may be spread over more than one quarter, but shall be limited to ? 
total of cight quarter hours. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Foundations of Education (FED) 


Professors Willers, Head, Hollaway, and Punke 
Associate Professors Greenshields and Phillips 


Assistant Professors Hatcher, Kim, Lauderdale, Robison, Schuessler, and Walter 


214, 


Instructors Bowman, Craver, Easley, Lewis, McCullers, and Schug 


Undergraduate 


Human Growth and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. All quarters. Pr., sopho- 
more standing. Required of all students completing the Teacher Education 
Program, 

Analysis of the function of the teacher and the school in the direction, measurement. and 


evaluation of individual growth and development by using various sociological, philosophical. 
and psychological theories. Laboratory experiences provided. 


Psychological Foundations of Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters, Pr., 
sophomore standing, FED 213 or equivalent. Required of all students completing 
the Teacher Education Program. 


The psychological dimensions of the educational process. The processes, conditions, and 
evaluation of learning, and related methodologies of teaching. Laboratory experiences 
and evaluattion of the Pre-teaching Field Experience. For description of the Pre-teaching 
Field Experience Program, see Profewional Requirements, Sect, C under School of Education. 
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Social Foundations of Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, All quarters. Pr., junior 
standing, FED 214; SY 201 or equivalent and 5 additional hours of Social 


Science. Required of all students completing the Teacher Education : 
Analysis of the social roles of the school in American culture, the influence of the school 
and the teaching profession on other institutions, and the social forces and crucial issues 
which affect education, Laboratory experiences and evaluation of the Preteaching Field 
Experience. For description of the Pre-teaching Field Experience Program, sce Professional 
Requirements, Sect. C under School of Education. 

Philosophical Foundations of Education (5). All quarters, Pr., senior standing, 
FED 320 or equivalent, professional internship or approval of adviser(s). Re- 
quired of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. 

The development of educational movements and ideas in Western culture which influence 
modern educational practices. Evaluation of laboratory experiences and the Professional 
Taternship through philosophical analysis of educational concepts and problems. 
Evaluation in Education (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2, All quarters. Pr., senior standing. 
Analysis, of methods, procedures, and evaluative instrumenis for determining — 
effectiveness and the attainment of educational goals. Examination of theories and methods 
of testing, measurement, self-evaluation, and pupil accounting. Techniques, uses and 
interpretation of educational statistics, Laboratory experiences in the public schools, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


brain Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, FED 320 and SY 201 or equiva- 
ents. 

Analysis of the school as a social institution. Group interaction, formal and_ informal 
structure and organization, and the relationship of education to other social institutions. 
Personality Dynamics and Effective Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing and ten 
hours of psychology. 

Analysis of adaptive and maladaptive behavior, Not open to students majoring in psychology. 


Graduate 


Education in Modern Society (5), Pr., graduate standing. (Not open to students 
with credit in ED 635.) 

Analysis. and interpretation of the interaction of historical, philosophical and sociological 
considerations affecting education in modern society. 

Social Foundations of Education (5). Pr., FED 600, 

Analysis of man as a social being, his social relationships and inventions, and value 
patterns. Direction and support of educational developments in relation to various socio 
economic structures. 

Social Change and Educational Development (5). Pr, FED 601. 

Major current theories of social change and their practical application in improving the 
school and directing social innovations which sustain educational improvements. 
Advanced Educational Psychology (5). All Quarters. Pr, FED 213 and 214 
or equivalents. (Not open to students with credit in FED 451.) 

In-depth analyses of the psychological bases of learning. Particular emphases are the 
development and modification of cognitive and affective behavior. 

Urbanization and Educational Development (5), Pr., FED 600. 
Developments in the concentration of ulation, wealth, and cultural dissemination in 
urban areas, The changing character of this concentration, and its impact on educational 
agencies regarding different population groups and different areas of educational service. 
Education and Culturally Disadvantaged People in America (5). Pr., FED 600, 
Areas and extent of cultural disadvantage and its relation to education, Shifting concen- 
trations of disadvantage in relation to patterns of population growth and cultural develop- 
ment. Educational aima and procedures in preventing and remedying cultural disadvantage. 
History of Education (5). Pr., FED 600. 

The emergence of education as a formal institution, tracing its historical development from 
carly Greek times to the present and emphasizing the historical antecedents which have 
helped to shape the role and functions of education in Western culture. 

Philosophy of Education in America (5). Pr., FED 600. 

Major American contributions to the philosophy of education and their influence on edu- 
cational practice. Need for, and procedures in, reexamining concepts in the fight of recent 
xientific and cultural development. 

Development and Status of Educational Philosophy (5). Pr.. FED 600; FED 656 
or consent of deparument chairman, 

Development of philosophy of education from the standpoint of its implications for educa 
tional practice, Several patterns of thought are considered including supernaturalism, 
idealism, realism, humanism, communism, existentialism, and experimentalism, 


Comparative Education (5), Pr., FED 600; two quarters of graduate study or 
consent of department chairman. 
Comparison among the educational syswems of leading foreign countries and the United 


States, giving attention to the historic origina of different systema and to their present 
sociological and philosophical significance. 
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Current Problems and Issues in the Foundations of Education (5), Pr., teaching 
experience. 

Interpretation of selected issues in the sociological, psychological, historical and phi hical 
foundations of education which affect the total educational enterprise and its relation 
to society. 

Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., one of graduate study. 

Study of a problem using research techniques to be selected in consultation with the 
supervising professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute the program 
of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 
Foundations in Curriculum and T (5). 

Development of curriculum patterns and teaching materials reviewed in terms of recent 
investigations and experimentation; conflicting conceptions of the nature of the curriculum 
and the sociological, philosophical and psychological implications of these conflicts; methods 
of curricular reorganization in the elementary and secondary shool. 

Seminar in Foundations of Education (5). Pr., consent of the department chair- 
man. 

Independent study of social and phi hical issues and their impact on education, 
Examination of issues by utilizing social philosophies and the techniques of analysis from 
the social sciences. 

Research and Experimentation in Education (5). 


Emphasis fives to research methods, design of experiments, and evaluation; data sources, 
research planning, elements of scientific method and proposal writing, Current trends fo 
educational research, 


Statistical Methods in Education (5). 


The need and importance of applying statistical methods to the study of educational prob- 
lems, statistical methods appropriate to education, and interpretation of meanings 
statistical analyses. 


Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 672. 

Relationship of design to validity; significance of variables, testing hypotheses, evaluation 
of research and research findings. 

Advanced Statistical Methods in Education (5). Pr. FED 672. 


Analysis of variance and covariance; correlational analysis and linear regression. Simple 
and complex factorial designs applied to educational research, 


Advanced Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr, FED 675. 


An extensive examination of the nature and character of experimental design in edict 
tional research including the development of appropriate analytical techniques. 


Geology (GL) 


Professor Carrington, Head 
Associate Professor DeRatmiroff 
Assistant Professor Cahoon 
Instructor Taylor 


Introductory Geo I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 

The origin and classification of rock-forming and ore minerals, Sedimentary metamorphic. 
and igneous processes, and classification of rocks that result from such processes. Rock 
deformation and mountain building. 

Introductory Geo IT (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters, 

Geomorphology through study of weathering, mass movement, formation of soils, and 


the erosional, transportational, and depositional aspects of groundwater, streams, occans, 
glaciers, and wind. 


Geological Field Methods (2). Lab. 5. Winter. Pr.. GL 101 or 102, 

The instruments and methods used in geological field mapping. 

Mineralogy I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Fall. Pr. CH 103 or equivalent. 

Crystal chemistry and crystallography. 

Mineralogy If (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr, GL 301, 

Identification, description, and classification of representative minerals and mineraloids 
Geologic History of Life (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Fall. Pr. BI 101 or consent of 
instructor. 

A survey of the major groups of plants and animals as ee ae found in the fossil record. 
Basic principles and techniques of paleontology will be considered: fossilization, 
speciation, evolution, paleoeco . Paleogeography. 

Invertebrate Paleozoology (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., GL 310 or BI 103 or 
consent of instructor. 

Morphology, classification, and significance of selected genera representative of the dl- 
versity of il invertebrates, including microscopic fossils. 

Paleobotany (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr.. GL 310 or BI 102 or consent of 
instructor. 

Morphology, anatomy, evolution, and stratigraphy of fossil planus, including microscopic 
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401. Sedimentation-Sedimentary Petrology (5). Lec 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Pr, GL 302 or 
consent of instructor. 


Principles involving transportation and deposition of marine and non-marine sediments, 
and detailed description and classification of rocks that result from sich processes. 


402. —— Geology-Metamorphic Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr, GL 


Principles of rock deformation, and detailed description and classification of geological 
structures and rocks thar result from deformative forces. 


408, Igneous Geology and Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. ares Pr. GL 302. 
fe of intrusive and extrusive igneous activity, and detailed description and 
classification of rocks that result from such processes. 


411. Stratigraphy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, Pr. GL 312, 401, 402, 403. 
Descriptive geology pertaining to the discrimination, character, thickness, sequence, age 
and correlation of rocks, Particular emphasis on formation, composition, uence, an 
Correlation of stratified rocks, and on the physical development and history of the Earth 
as recorded in the stratigraphic record. 


21, Economic Geology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., GL 402, 403, 
The origin and classification of mineral deposits formed by igneous and metamorphic 
activity. Introduction to methods of prospecting. 


422, Economic Geology Ii (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., GL 401, 


The origin and classification of mineral deposits formed by surficial processes. Introduction 
to methods of prospecting, 


431. Research Methods and Application (1-6). All quarters. Pr., senior majoring in 
geology, or consent of departmental faculty upon receipt of acceptable proposal. 


Actual research projects and participation in some phase of original research un super 
Vision of a senior investigator. Credit evaluation determined the ———— faculty 
on the basis of the formal presentation of the problem and the probable method(s) of 
——— May be taken more than one quarter for a maximum cumulative credit of 
six credit hours. 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation (HPR) 


Professors Fourier, Head, Francis, Land, Means, and Umbach 
Associate Professors Fitzpatrick and Young 
Assistant Professors Dragoin, Martincic, Moore, 
Morgan, Puckett, Rosen, Turner, Waldrop, and Washington 
Instructors Barrington, Bond, Bridges, Chapman, 
Cherrellia, Ford, Lane, Martin, McCampbell, and Moore 


The instructional ——— of the Department of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation comprises (1) courses in bealth and physical education for students in the 
University liberal education program, ®) course for students majoring and minoring 


* ae and physical education, and (3) courses for students in preparation for 
ching. 


University Physical Education Requirements 


Three quarters of physical education are required by the University for gradua- 
tion. Any deficiencies in physical education incurred at Auburn University or else- 
Where must be cleared prior to graduation, Only one credit per quarter 1s permitted 
Or transferable to meet the three-quarter requirement. 


_. Health Classification. Each student is assigned a health classification of “A”, 
B", or "C" and is issued a health card which identifies courses for which he is 
tligible. The “A” classification is assigned to students who are free from health prob- 
ems; the “B” classification is assigned to students who may be restricted from par- 
cipating in certain phases of the program; the “GC” classification is assigned to 
“tudents who are restricted from participating in any vigorous physical activity. 
Students may request reclassification whenever changes in health status or physical 
Condition occur. 


Course Requirements. Students with an “A" health classification are required to 
fake HPR 101, Foundations of Physical Education, during their first quarter of physi- 
fal education. Those who do not have sufficient skill in swimming to assure their 
Own safety in and around water are required to take HPR 102, Beginning Swimming 
Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation administers a test to 
ttermine each student's swimming ability.) Students who take swimming choose one 
course from Group I or II listed below for their third quarter's work. Students who 

not take a swimming course must select one course from Group I and one course 

m Group I in completing their three quarters of physical education. 


258 Description of Courses 


Students with “B” or “C” classifications are required to take cither HPR 101, 
Foundations of Physical Education, or HPR 100, Foundations of Physical Education 
for the — as marked on their health cards. During subsequent quarters they 
are expected to meet the other requirements stated above as nearly as their medical 
restrictions will allow. Specific course selections should be made on the recommenda 
tions of the Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 


Credit. All courses carry one hour credit per quarter (maximum of six quarter 
hours allowed on degree). No student may receive credit for a course in which he 
has previously earned credit. 

Students may not register for a beginning level course (Groups I and II) after 
having carned credit in the sport or dance area on an advanced level (Group III), 
Credit cannot be earned for a 200 and a 300 level course in the same sport. 


Electives. Three quarter hours credit may be earned in addition to the three 
quarter hours required. Elective courses may be chosen from Groups I, Il, and ML 
100. Foundations of Physical Education for the naj See (1). 

Designed for the individual with anatomical and functional defects. 
101. Foundations of Physical Education (1). 


Understanding the relationship of human movement to body efficiency, aesthetic and 
health; ——— development of a personal plan for achieving and maintaining physical 
condition; sciection of a personal program of developmental a recreational activities. 


102, Beginning Swimming (1). 
Knowledge and skill in aquatics which are deve to a level sufficient to support 4 
a interest and to asstire one’s own safety and the safety of others in 
around water. 


103. Swimming for the Atypical (1), 
Provides water therapy, an understanding of adaptive movements, and aquatic skills. 
107. Sports and Dance in American Culture (1). (Atypical). 


114. Recreational Sports for the Atypical (1). 


Survey of recreational pursuits for students with —— limitations: billards, bicycling, 
croquet, darts, hiking, horseshoes, met games, and shuffleboard. 


115, Adapted Physical Education (1). 
Concerned with the improvement and correction of physiological and anatomical remedial 


defects. 
Group I (Vigorous)* 


116, Weight Control (1). 


Caloric intake-output, nutrition, and the development of desirable exercise and nutritional 
habits. Activities selected — to individual needs and limitations. Open to student 
with health classifications “A", “B", and “C”. 


125. Basketball (1). 
126. Touch Football (1). 
127. Soccer-Speedball (1). 
130. Boxing (1). 
131, Fencing (1). 
132. Wrestling (1). 
134. Judo (1). 
135. Weight Training (1). 
136. Track (1). 
137. Handball (1). 
140, A tus (1). 
nderstanding of gymnastics and skill in the use of different apparatus. 

141. Trampoline (1). 
142. Tumbling (1). 
145, Contemporary Dance (1). 

An understanding of dance as an art form. 
146. Tap Dance (1). 
147, Ballet (1). 

Fundamentals and terminology of classical ballet. 


*Vigorous activities having special value with respect to development and maintenance of 
physical condition. 
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Group Tl (Recreational Skills)** 
150, Intermediate Swimming (1). 
153. Springboard Diving (1). Lab, 3. Pr., classified as intermediate swimmer or above. 
Instruction in the basic dives; front, back, inward, reverse, and twist. 
155, Angling (1). 
Skills in bait and fly casting. Selection and care of tackle. 
156. Archery (1), 
157, Badminton (1). 
158. Bowling (1). 
159, Golf (1). 
162. Rifle Marksmanship (1). 
Open to students in Air, Army and Navy ROTC. 
163, Tennis (1). 
165. Camping (1). 


Understanding of American heritage in relation to the out-of-doors, camping trends, con- 
servation, and the development of camping skills. 


166. Family Recreation (1). 
Leisure time activities suitable for the family. 
168. Basic Equitation (1). 
170. Folk Dance (1). 
172, Social Dance (1). 


arch as well as ballroom dances: foxtrot, waltz, rhumba, tango, and other representative 
tin dances, 


180. Softball (1). 
181. Volleyball (1). 


Group Ill (Advanced — Elective) 


Synchronized Swimming (1). 
A creative approach to individual and group composition of water ballet stunts and 
stroke adaptations, 


Life Saving (1). 
Skills leading to certification in Red Cross Senior Life Saving. 
Skin Diving (I) Lec. 1, Lab, 2. Pr., classified as advanced swimmer. 


Underwater swimming. Includes selection and use of swim fins, mask, and snorkel. Under- 
water physiology and safety are emphasized. 


Advanced Golf (1). 
Advanced Tennis (1). 
Varsity Basketball (1). 
Varsity Football (1). 
Varsity Wrestling (1). 
Varsity Track (1). 

Varsity Cross Country (1). 
Competitive and Exhibitional Gymnastics (1), 
Varsity Golf (1). 

Varsity Tennis (1). 
Varsity Baseball (1). 
Health Science (3). 


Basic understanding concerning sound health practices and protection. Physical, mental, 
and social aspects of personal and community health are considered, 

111-112-113, Health Science (1-1-1). 
(111) Concepts related to health and col life, nutrition, maintaining the body, and 
consumer health choices; (112) mental health, stimulants and depressants, family living, 
and chronic-degenerative diseases; (113) community health problems, communicable dis- 
eases, and safety education. 


Courses for the Major and the Minor 
106, Developmental Activities: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Body mechanics, calisthenics, movement fundamentals, weight training. 
133, Combatives: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
ling 


Boxing, fencing, and wrestling. 


**Activities having special value as healthful, lifetime recreational pursuits. 
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Individual and Dual w, Sacige Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Archery, badminton, bowling, golf, and tennis. 

Apparatus and Tumbling: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 4. 
Apparatus, stunts, tumbling, pyramids, and trampoline. 

Team Sports: Theory and T ues (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 4. 

Basketball, field hockey, soccer, softball, speedball, and volleyball. 

Introduction to Physical Education (5), Lec. 5. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Physical education from the earliest periods to the present. Emphasis is placed on the 
physical, biological and psychological principles of physical education. 

Basketball (Men) (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 

The fundamental skill techniques of basketball—offense, defense, and strategy, 

Football (Men). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 

The fundamentals of football and the different types of offense, defense, team strategy and 
gencralship. 

Sensorimotor Activities (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2, 

Designed to —⸗ understandings and skills concerning the broad concept of sensor: 
motor experiences for children, ages 4-8. 

Elementary School Activities (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. 

Physical education activities suitable for the first six grades including teaching devices. 
Dance for Children (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 

Includes al) forms of dance suitable for clementary school age children with emphasis 
on creative dance activities which afford a progression in dance skills, 

Kinesiology (5). Lec, 5. Pr.. VM 220-221, PS 204. 

Aquatics: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 

Water sports, scuba diving, operation and maintenance of pools. 

Social and Folk Dance: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 

Basic skills, fundamental knowledge and appreciation of social and folk dance. 
Basketball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 

Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences. 

Softball Officiating (1), Lab. 3. 

Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences. 

Volleyball Officiating (1). Lab, 53, 

Discussions, practices, and leadership experictices. 

School and Community Health (3). 

Analysis of health practices in the school and community. Emphasis is given to the scope, 
purposes, philosophy, and principles pertaining to health in the school and community, 
Recreation Leadership (5). Lec. 5. Winter, Summer, 


Alcohol, Narcotics, and Tobacco (3), 

Investigation of stimulants and depressants with special emphasis on alcohol, narcotics, and 
tobacco effects of these substances on the human y and the social, economic, 
community problems associated with their use. 

Baseball (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Offensive and defensive strategy, pitching, catching, infielding, outfielding, batting and 
baserunning. 

Track and Field (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Fundamental skills and techniques of track and field athletia. The organizing and conduct- 
ing of track micets. 

Conduct of Dance for High School and Recreation Programs (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3 
Pr., completion of PE 278 or equivalent. 

Providing experiences in analyzing, selecting and presenting dance for high school and 
tecteation programs. 

Theory and Conduct of Team Sports for Women (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 

Lead-up games, skill techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice and application of the skilb 
and principles of team sports. 

Theory and Conduct of Individual and Dual Sports (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, 

Skills, techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice and application of the skills and principle 
of individual and dual sports. 

Theory and Conduct of Gymnastics (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 

Skills and techniques for teaching apparatus, stunts, and tumbling. 

Tests and Measurements (3). 

Analysis, administration, and interpretation of tests and measurements in health, physical 
education and recreation. 

Principles of Recreation (5). Lec. 5, 

Der significance and meaning of leisure; theories of play; the recreation movement in the 


ted States, Principles of program planning and development at state and local 
of government, in schools and in industry. * 
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Outdoor Recreation (5). Lec. 5. 

Outdoor recreation in the United States. Includes principles of planning for recreational 
use of open land, forests, farms and water, 

Water Safety (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Pr., current Red Cross Sr. Life Saving Certificate, 
American Red Cross Advanced Swimmer and Water Safety Instructor courses leading to 
certification. 

Dance Survey (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. 

explores styles and types of dance through the ages in relation to music, drama, architecture 
and art, 

Dance Production and ——— Demonstrations (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. 
Apprenticeship in producing dance programs, exhibitions of physical activity and festivals. 
Health Instruction (3). 

Designed to prepare prospective elementary and secondary school teachers and health per- 
sonne! for health ucation responsibilities, Organization and planning for instruction, 
teaching procedures, content, materials, and resources are examined and evaluated, 
Organization and Administration (5), Lec. 5. Fall and resale a senior standing. 
Administration of intramural and physical education activities, a the construction and 
care of the physical education plant and departmental organization, 

First Aid (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. 

Athletic Injuries (3), 

Athletic injuries as to care, prevention, and correction. 

Physiology of Muscular Activity (3). Pr., VM 220-221. 

Inter-relationships of muscular activity and physiological variations, 

Adaptive Physical Education (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PE 214, VM 220 and 221. 


Review of anatomy, physiology, and chol pertaining to special programs of physical 
education for the temporarily and — — handicapped, with laboratory practice in 
posture training and remedial gymnastics, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Advanced Health Science (5). Pr., consent of —— and — — 

Principl d ts basic to the improvement of individual and Pp ng a the 

ole of shee. Inteanes ach, —8 ———— in the development of — physical and mental 
ealth. 

Physical Education for the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., Junior Standing. 

The motor characteristics of the mentally retarded and the design of special programs of 
physical education; involves working with mentally retarded children. 

Current Problems in Health Education (5). Pr., consent of instructor and junior 

stan , 

A critical analysis of the problems, issues, and trends in health education. 


Graduate 


Scientific Principles Applied to Physical Education and Athletics (5), Pr. 
undergraduate major or minor in health and physical eh aces nr se 
Specifi lication of physics, physi . and hology t evelopment of physica 
skills — oe genes includin —— — ceneteutade maturation, illusions, morale, 
and problems of group social living in physical education and athletics. 

Plas Fitness, a Critical Analysis (5), Pr., VM 220-221 of departmental 
approval. 

2* analysis of physical fitness objective of physical education through inquiry into 
current research in medicine, physiology of muscular activity, and physical fitness appraisal 
and guidance. 

Physiology of Exercise (5). Pr. undergraduate major or minor in health and 
physical education, 

Experiences in the physio of muscular activity and application of these to physical 
education and athictic situations. 


Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Professional Courses 


Undergraduate 


Orientation (1). 

Helps transfers from other curricula to understand teacher education and teaching a» 4 
profession. 

Orientation (1). 

Helps freshmen in planning their professional carcers. 

Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1). 

Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program, Orientation to the 
total laboratory experiences m in the School of Education with specific attention ta 
the orientation and initiation the pre-teaching field experiences program. 
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414. Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 
(For description, see interdepartmental Education.) (A) Health Ediication, (B) Health, 
Physical Education, & Recreation. 

423. Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr. FED 320 or equivalent. 


rat description, see Inte artmental Education.) (A) Healhh Education, (B) Health, 
hysical Education, & Recreation. 


Undergraduate students with a major in health, physical education and recreation 
will pursue a minor selected from some other teaching area in the secondary school 
program or in one of the areas included in the twelve-grade spat (For appro 
priate course in Teaching or Program, see SED, IED, and VED.) 


425. Professional Internship in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 

; Schools (15). Pr., Sr. standing, Admission to Teacher Education three 

quarters prior to Internship, minimum of two appropriate Teaching and Pro 
gram Courses. 


(For description, sce Professional Internship in School of Education.) (A) Health Edu- 
cation, (B) Health, Physical Education, & Recreation. 


429. Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). 
Pr., junior standing. 
Helps the teacher with the details of health observation, aids in health idance of indl- 


vidual pupils, acquaints the teacher with the health services available through local and 
state department. 


Graduate 
The following courses are organized and taught on a twelve-grade basis: 


646. Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of Graduate study. 


A problem using research techniques to be selected in consultation with the supervising 
—— A problem should be sclected which will contribute to the program of the 
student, (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


Each of these courses, HPR 651 and 652, applies to the following areas of the 
elementary and secondary school programs: (A) Health Education, and (B) Physical 
Education. Credit may not be earned in both A and B of the same course. 


651. Research Studies (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours 
of psychology and professional education. 
Review, analysis and interpretation of available research im health education or physical 
education with emphasis on designing new research to meet changing needs of the school. 
652. Curriculum and Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (5). Pr., 18 
—— of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional 
ucation. 


Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and comtent for curriculum im- 
provement in health education or physical education. 


653, Organization of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary aod 
Secondary Schools (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 
hours of psychology and professional education, 


Advanced course. Program, organization, and development of basic and «pplementary 
materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school sysems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 


654. Evaluation of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 
hours of psychology and professional education, 

Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of health and physical 


—— with the total school program and with other educational programa of the com: 
munity, 


History (HY) 


Professors McMillan, Head, Belser, Harrison, Machl, Partin, and Rea 
Associate Research Professor Newton 
Associate Professors Jones, Owsley, Pidhainy, Reagan, and Williamson 
Assistant Professors Bond, Ciccarelli, Cronen , Eaves, Henson, and Storey 
Instructors Fabel, Hall, M. Newton 


101, World History (3). 
A survey of world civilization from prehistory to 1550. 
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World History (3), 

A survey of — civilization from 1550-1789. 

World History (5). 

A survey of world civilization from 1789 to the present. 
A History of the United States to 1865 (5). 


A History of the United States Since 1865 (5). 
Introduction to Latin American History (5), Pr., sophomore stand 


ing. 
, —— of Latin American civilizations to the present with emphasis on the Colonial 
en 


Introduction to Far Eastern History (5), Pr., sophomore standing. 

A brief survey of the major cultural * institutional development of the area. 
Contemporary Affairs (3). 

A survey of recent events one their effect on the modern world, 

Medieval History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Europe from the fall of —— Ronen Empire to the Age of Discovery. 

American Negro History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Racial and cultural origins of the Negro, including African background, the slave trade, 


the development of the labor system, emancipation, and the recent transition of the Negro 
from a predominately agrarian cconomy to that of an industrial urban complex, 


The United States in World Affairs (3). General elective. Pr., sophomore 
standing. 

The influence which the United States has exerted in international affairs. 

History of Political Parties (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 


Emphasis is placed on the origin and growth of American political parties from the Fed- 
eralist era to the present, 


History of the West (5). Pr., omore standing. 

The development of the West and of its influence on American history, 
History of Alabama (5). Pr., homore standing. 

A brief history of Alabama from the beginning to the present. 
American Colonial History (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The political, economic, and social history of the colonies from their founding to the end 
of the French and Indian War, 1765, 


The American Revolution and the Confederation, 1765-1789 (5). Pr., junior 
standing. 

The * British Colonial policy, ner’ War for Independence, and the first federal consti: 
tution and the movement to replace it, 


Federalist and Jeffersonian America, 1789-1815 (5). Pr., —— standing 
The establishment of the new federal government, the origins American pola parties, 
and the role af the United States in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic W 


The American System and Jacksonian Democracy, 1815-1850 (5). Pr., — 
standing. 

—— sectionalism, egalitarianism, and expansion, 

The Civil War (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The sectional controversy from the Compromise of 1850 to the inning of hostilities in 
1861, and the military, economic, social, and political aspects of wa 


The Reconstruction Period (5). ped crema yates. 

An analysis of the social, economic, political are of the years 1865-1877. 

Recent United States History, 1877-1914 (5). Pr., junior 

The political, economic, diplomatic, social, and culsral development of the United States, 
Recent United States History, 1914-1982 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, economic, and social development of the United States. 


Modern America, 1932 to the Present (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, economic, and social development of the United States. 

United States Diplomacy to 1890 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Chief events in our relationships with foreign powers from the Revolutionary War to 1890, 


United States —— Since 1890 (5). Pr., junior s 
The nee of the United States from a hemispheric power to a * total involvement in 
world affairs. 

Social and Intellectual History of the United States to 1876 (5). Pr. junior 
standing. 

Selected areas of American thought are studied in their social context, ranging from 
Puritaniam to the impact of Darwinism on the American mind. 


Social and Intellectual History of the United States Since 1876 (5). Pr., junior 


standing. 
An examination of major intellectual movements in American society from social Darwinism 
to Progressivism and its legacy. 
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The South to 1865 (5). Pr,, junior standing. 
The origins and growth of distinctive social, economic, cultural, and ideological patterns in 
the South with emphasis on period 1815-1860. 


The South Since 1865 (5). Pr,, junior standing. 


Major trends in the South since the Civil War with emphasis on social, ¢conomic, cultural, 
and ideological development. 


The Reformation Era, 1500-1600 (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Eu — the Protestant and Catholic Reformations, overseas discovery, and political 
develeriments n the age of Charles V, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and Philip LU. 


The Seventeenth Century (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Emphasis on the Thirty Years’ War, Scientific Revolution, overseas colonization, and Euro- 
pean political developments in the age of Louis XIV. 


The Age of Reason, 1715-1789 (5). Pr., junior standing, 
A history of Europe from the Age of Absolutism to the collapse of the Old Regime. 
The French Revolution, 1789-1799 (5). Pr. junior standing. 
Background, causes and course of the Revolution in France, 
History of Europe from Bismarck through the First World War (5). Pr,, junior 
standing. 
Emphasis upon Central Europe, Germany, and [taly since unification, 
History of Europe Since the Treaty of Versailles (5). Pr., junior standing. Offered 
alternate years with HY 430. 
Emphasis on the rise to totalitarianism, the Second World War, and the post-war period, 
Medieval German History (5), Pr., junior standing. 
Modern German History (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Napoleonic Europe, 1799-1815 (5). Pr., junior standing, 
be rise and fall of the Consulate and the Empire in France and French hegemony in 
urope. 
Modern France (5). Pr., junior standing. 
From the Ancien Regime to the present. 
Diplomatic History, 1815-1919 (5), Pr., junior standing. 
International relations of the Great Powers from Vienna to Versailles. 
History of Europe, 1815-1850. Pr., junior standing. 
History of China (5), Pr., junior standing and HY 301, 
A more intensive study of China emphasizing its dominant role in the Far East. 
Japan and Southeast Asia (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 301, 
A 


more intensive study of the cultures of Eastern Asia emphasizing the impact of the 
West in the recent period. 


The Caribbean Area (5), Pr., junior standing and HY 300, 


An analysis of the Caribbean as to its geographic, cultural, and strategic importance from 
1492 to the present. 


Modern South America (5), Pr., ee! standing and HY 300, 


Colonial background and the cultural development of nineteenth and twenticth century 
South America. 


History of Mexico (5), Pr,, junior standing and HY 300. 

An analysis of the unique cultural development of Mexico. 

Modern Brazil (5). Pr.. HY 300 and junior standing. 

Portuguese America from Independence to the present. 

History of Modern Russia, 1453-1917 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A detailed history of the Russian nation in the modern era to the dissolution of the Empire. 
History of the Soviet Union, 1917-1967 (5). Pr. junior standing. 


The territories under the Bolshevik regime from the proclamation of the Bolshevik state to 
the present time. 


Great Leaders of History (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Some world leaders and their relationship to the great movements of history. 
History of Medieval England (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of English origins and institutions to the seventeenth century. 
History of Modern England (5), Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of British history since the seventeenth century. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar in American History, 1763-1800 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1800-1850 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1850-1876 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1876-1914 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1914+ (5). 
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605. United States Far Eastern Diplomacy (5). 

606. United States Latin American Diplomacy (5). 

607. United States Atlantic Diplomacy (5). 

608. Seminar in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 

609. Seminar in the Old South (5). 

610, Seminar in the New South (5), 

611. Seminar in State and Local History (5). 

629. Historical Methods (5), 

634. History of Revolutions (5). 

635, Seminar in European History (5). 

636. Colonial Latin America (5), 

637. Latin America in the National Period, Revolutionary Movements, and National 
Developments (5). 

638. Seminar in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era (5). 

639. Historiography and Theory of History (5). 

40. Seminar in Tudor and Stuart England (5). 

41. Seminar in Eighteenth Century England (5). 

650. Cultural and Institutional Foundations of World History (5). 
Research and Thesis (5). 


READING COURSES 
The following reading courses are offered in order to give the graduate student 
an opportunity for study in specialized areas and are rigorously supervised by the 
professors responsible for the fields. Registration is by permission of the department 
and the major professor. 


620. Directed Reading in American History to 1876 (5). 

621. Directed Reading in American History Since 1876 (5). 

622, Directed Reading in American Diplomacy (5). 

623. Directed Reading in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
624, Directed Reading in Latin American History (5). 

625. Directed Reading in Far Eastern History (5). 

626, Directed Reading in English History (5). 

627. Directed Reading in European History (5). 


Horticulture (HF) 


Professors Perkins, Head, Amling, and Orr 
Associate Professors Chambliss, Harris, and Norton 
Assistant Professors Moore, Rymal, and Sanderson 

Instructor Martin 


Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture 


101. Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. 
An orientation course for freshman introducing all fields in Horticulture. 


221. Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lec-Dem. 4. 
Principles of landscape gardening applied to the development of small home grounds and 
school grounds, The lecture-demonstration periods are devoted to the study of the idencf| 
cation and use of ornamental plants, landscape drawings, and the propagation and mainte 
nance of ornamental plants. 


Trees (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 


Identification, culture and use of ornamental trees in landscape plantings. 


223. Evergreen Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 


Identification, culture, and use of broadleaf and narrowleaf evergreens in landecape plantings 


224. Plant Propagation (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Basic principles and practices involved in the propagation of horticultural plants. 


225, Flower Arranging (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2, General elective. 


Principles and practices of flower arranging for the home, 
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Deciduous Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, 

Identification, culture and use of deciduous shrubs and small trees in landscape plantings. 
Greenhouse Construction and Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Principles and practices of construction and utilizing greenhouses for various purposes such 
as plant propagation, crop production, and research. 

Landscape Planning of Home Grounds (5). Lab. 15. Pr., HF 221. 

Planning of large and small home grounds. 

Landscape Planning of Public Grounds (5). Lab. 15. Pr., HF 221. 


Planning of public areas and hoy of public buildings, including general layout, planting 
and detail treatment of special areas. 


Landscape Engineering (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer, Pr., FY 201 or permission 

of instructor. 

Emphasis on the appreciation of foresta for esthetic values as well as for production of 

various forest products. An evaluation of forest areas for recreational —* Considera 
anes 


tion of campsite requirements, access and circulation as well as other p of meeting 
sich need. 


Care and Maintenance of Ornamental Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 306, 
309 and junior standing. 

Principles and practices of the care and maintenance of trees and shrubs, including pruning, 
tree surgery, transplanting, and fertilization. 

Floricultural Crop Production (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. HF 323 and junior 
stan , 

Floricultural crop production under management in greenhouse and outdoor conditions. 
Nursery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, AY 304 and 
junior standing. 

Principles and practices of the management of a commercial ornamental nursery. 
Planting Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., HF 222, 223, 321 and junior standing. 
ee) eg and practices of the combination and use of ornamenta! planis in landscape 
P . 

Flower Shop Management (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Pr.. HF 225, 422, permission of 
instructor. 


Principles and practices of flower shop management and floral designing, 


426-27-28. Minor Problems (3-5 each). Lec, 1, Lab, 8, Pr. junior standing and per 


430. 


431. 


4382. 


340. 


mission of instructor. 


Selected problems in cither vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or landscape 
and ornamental horticulture, on which independent library, field, laboratory, or greenhouse 
investigations are made, under supervision of instructors, Graduate credit limited to one 
quarter, 


Advanced Plant Propagation (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, and 

junior standing. 

Commercial propagation of Horticultural plants with emphasis on the physiological and 

anatomical principles. 

— Horticultural Speciality Products (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 4. Pr. HF 422, 
423. 

Channels and methods of distribution of Moricultural and nursery products, 

Advanced Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4% Pr. BI 101, HF 221, 
uate standing, 

rinciples and practices applying to the use of ornamental plant material in landscaping. 

(Selected portions of this course may be offered as a $ hour credit in the Master of Ren: 

culture program.) 

Controlled Plant Growth (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. AY 304, BY 306, CH 207, 

CH 208, HF 323, and junior standing. 


Controlling and directing growth of plants by manipulation of the environment and by the 
use of chemicals. 


General Horticulture 


Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. 1, 

An orientation course for freshmen introducing all fields in Horticulture 

Orchard Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Each quarter. 

Propagating, planting, pruning, cultivating, fertilizing, spraying, thinning, harvesting, grad- 
ing, Moring and marketing the most valuable fruiu a nuts grown in the South. 
Vegetable Crops (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 

Principles and special practices used in production of vegetable crops. 

Industrial Food Preservation Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, odd years. 
Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 


Principles of food preservation as applied to industry, Processes considered include re 
frigeration, pasteurization, canning, freezing, drying, concentration, fermentation, pickling, 
salting, irradiation, and the use of food additives, 


Mil. 


542. 
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Industrial Food Equipment and Processes I (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even 
years. Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor, 

Material and stnictural requirements of food — and basic principles and processes 
such as heat exchange, refrigeration, evaporation, distillation, homogenization, extraction, 
filtration, centrifugation, fluid flow and instrumentation. 

Industrial Food Equipment and Processes IT (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Spring, even 
years. Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Continuation of subject matter of HF $41 with emphasis on unit operations and processes. 
Food Analysis and Quality Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, even years, Pr., 
CH 208. 

Sensory, chemical, and instrumental food analysis and its application to quality control 
and evaluation of grades and standards. 

Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr. HF 308 and 
junior standing. 

An advanced course in the production of the major commercial vegetable crops. 

Storage, Packaging and Marketing of Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 
Pr., junior standing. 

Physiological, pathological, and horticultural principles in storing, packaging, and marketing 
of commercial vegetable crops. 

Fruit Growing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 
Production and marketing of commercial tree fruits grown in the South, 

Small Fruits (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2, Spring. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 
princioles and practices involved in the production of strawberries, grapes, blueberries, and 
Nut Culture (5), Lec 4, Lab. 2, Fall and Winter. Pr., HF 201 and junior 
standing. 

Production and marketing of pecans, walnuts, chestnuts, tung, and filberts, 

Commercial Vegetable Crops (3), Lec-Lab, 4, Spring or Summer, Pr, HF 308 
and graduate standing. 

Application of research information to the commercial gh pene and handling of the 
principal vegetable * (Credit for both HF 408 and 401 may not be teed to meet 
requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Recent Advances in Small Fruits (3). Spring and Summer. Pr, HF 20! and 
graduate standing. 

Scientific advances in smal! fruits and their application to small fruit culture in Alabama. 


(Credit for both HF 410 and HE 405 may not be used to meet requirements for the 
Master's degree.) 


426-27-28. Minor Problems (3-5 each). Lec. 1, Lab. 8 Pr, junior standing and per- 


601, 


aR 


5 5 


mission of instructor, 

Selected problems in cither vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or landscape 
and ornamental horticulture, on which Indencudeat library, field, laboratory, or greenhouse 
investigations are made, under supervision of instructors, Graduate credit limited to one 
quarter, 

Food Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. Pr., junior standing, 
Application of physics and engineering principles to food processing operation, instrumenta- 
tion in food processing, process and equipment development. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Experimental Methods in Horticulture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter. 

Purposes of research, discovery, and progress as related to the scientific method; research 
programs, horticultural programs, selecting projects, reviewing literature, prepariog project 
outlines, conducting experiments, recording data, analyzing data, and publication results, 


Seminar (1). Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken more than once for a 
maximum of three hours credit, 


Special Problems in Horticulture (3-5). Credit to be arranged. All quarters, 

Pr., graduate stand 

—— problems in vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or ornamental horti- 
cullure. 

Plant Growth and ——— (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter, Pr., HF 432 

~~ BY 306 and consent of instructor. ee : 
forpholigical i ical ch icul la i t : 
tom aut ie shceescal hopuiaiogs — 
on. 

Nutritional Requirements of Horticultural Plants (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. 
Nutritional requirements of horticulture crops and factors affecting these requirements. 

Physiology of Horticultural Products Following Harvest (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, 

Wintes, cyen years. Pr. BY 306 and graduate standing. 

Physiological Changes occurri in fresh fruits, etables, and other horticultural plant 
products after harvest, Met of sudying theoe chau and factors influencing them. 
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Breeding of Horticultural Crops (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Summer, even years. 
Pr,, ZY 300 and graduate standing. 


An application of genetic dani in the propagation and maintenance of fruit, vegetable, 
and ornamental crop varieties. The tic busin of some production problems, and special 
breeding methods applicable to horticultural crops 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Industrial Engineering (IE) 


Professors Brooks, Head, Cobb, and Denholm 
Associate Professors Hool, Layfield, oye ie and White 
Assistant Professors Boyd, Herring, Irwin, Maghsoodloo, Miller, 
mith, and Trucks 


Industrial Administration (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Survey of the concepts, techniques, and functions of engineering management. (Not open 
to Industrial Engineering students.) 


Industrial Processes (3). Pr., EG 106, IL 100, PS 220, CH 1085, 

The general processes by means of which producer and consumer goods are manufactured, 
Computer Programming (3). Pr.. MH 162. 

Digital computer programming with emphasis on mathematical problems, using FOR TRAN 
programming language. (Not open to students with credit in tk 205.) 


Computer Programming and Introduction to Information-Decision Systems (3). 


Lec, 2, Lab. 3, Pr.. MH 265 or concurrently. 


Digital computer programming with emphasis on mathematical and engineering problems 
nang FORTRAN amming language. Included are introductory design considerations 
for information-decision systems inyolving computers as a agpers ts data processing device. 


(Intended for engineering students and not open to students with credit in IE 204.) 


Engineering Statistics I (3). Pr.. MH 264, 

Basic probability, random variables and distribution functions. 

Electronic Data Processing and Computer Programming (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. 

Pr., MH 161. 

Functions and uses of electronic data processing equipment, and an introduction to digital 

computer programming with emphasis on administration problems, using COBOL program- 

ming language. 

Production Control Techniques (3). Pr., IE 201, or EC 300, 

Planning, scheduling, routing, and dispatching in manufacturing operations. Mechanisms for 

production control. (Not open to Industrial Engineering students.) 

Information-Decision Systems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 205. 

Study of interrelated components of complex management information-decision systems. 

Design considerations for systems involving computers as @ principle data processing device. 

Motion and Time Study (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EC 274. 

Principles and practices of methods enginceri and time study. (Not open to studene 

with Predict in IE 318 or IE 419.) * 

Engineering Statistics TE (3). Pr., TE 211. 

Descriptive statistics, sampling concepts, sums of random variables and an introduction to 

hypothesis testing. 

Engineering Statistics TT (3). Pr., TE 312. 

—— goodness of fit tests, regression-correlation methods and introduction w analytis 
variance, 

Operational Analysis 1 (3). Pr., TE 202, TE 312, TE 325. 

Nature of operational systems analysis; decision theory; formulation of objective; identifica 

tlon of alternatives; concept of systems analysis (system description); model building; concept 

of optimization; introduction to mode! solution methods. 

Operational Analysis Tl (3). Pr., TE 205, IE 314, MH 266, 

Introduction to mathematical programming methods with emphasis on linear models. 

Graphical, vector and simplex methods of solution are presented. Transportation and alloca- 

tion models included, 

Electronic Data Processing Systems Design (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., TE 204, 

TE 301 or IE 305. 

Application of computers and associated data processing equipment to business and admin- 

istrative information and decision systems design. 

Work Design [I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr,, TE 314. 


Study and practice in applying previ which govern motion economy; work spact 
organization; selection of materials, jigs, fixtures, and equipment, and application of 
methods time measurement for the determination of the most sconoenion’ method of 
manufacture. (Not open to students with credit in IE 310.) 


Engineering Economy (5). Pr., MH 161 and junior standing. 
Practical engineering studies for the economic sclection of structures, equipment, proces? 
and methods. (Not open to students with credit in TE 325 ot TE 326.) 
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$25. Engineering Economic Analysis I (3). Pr. TE 205, MH 265. 

The development of principles required in engineering — studies and other decision. 
making oriented courses. (Not open to students with credit in IE 5320.) 

$26. Engineering Economic Analysis Ii (3), Pr., IE 314 and junior standing. 
Engineering studies for the economic selection of structures, equipment, processes and 
methods. (Not open to students with credit in IE 320.) 

3638, Man-Machine Systems I (3). Pr., PG 321, TE 313, 

Human engineering and human beings’ relation to machine systems; human characteristica 
in view performance of functions where machines are involved, and design for man- 
machine systems. 

410. Probability and Statistics (6). Pr., MH 264. 

Basic probability, random variables, moments, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling 
distributions, regression analysis and testing hypothesis. (Not open to Industrial Engineering 
undergraduate students, ) 

411, Operational Research (6). Pr.. MH 266, TE 410 (or concurrently), 

Mode! construction, solving and testing models, simulation, production proceses, inventory 
—— theory, linear programming and dynamic programming. (Not open to Industrial 
nginecring undergraduate students.) 

4l4. Engineering Statistics TV (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 313, 

Emphasis on quality control in manufacturing by means of statistical methods. 

416, Operational Analysis TIT (3). Pr., TE 305, TE 313, IE 314, 

Simulation procedures for solving complex systems analysis problems. Emphasis on random 
processes, model building, and construction of computer simulation mode 

417. Operational Analysis IV (3). Pr., TE 315, IE 416. 

Game theory: queucing —— non-deterministic inventory models; replacement models; 
sequencing and scheduling ls. Application to operational systems analysis. 

419. Work Design Il (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 318, TE 363, 
Principles governing the establishment of standard data in the various forms uired for 
methods time measurement, wage incentive organizations, budgetary planning and standard 
cost; and the use of time measuring equipment in problems of standard data determination. 
(Not open to students with credit in TE $10.) 

420. Materials Handling (3). Pr., TE 419. 
Materials handling equipment, methods, and systems. 

424. Production Control Functions (3). Pr., TE 326, TE 419. 

Functions of production control; forecasting; production planning: inventory analysis; ached- 
uling; dispatching and progress control, Critical path planning methods. 

426. Industrial Budget Control (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 3. Pr., TE 305. 

Industrial control through budgets and the inter-relationships between organizations, manage- 
ment and budgets. 

427. Operations and Facilities Design I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. TE 526. 

Design Mag og and ag of complex systems, (Should be taken the quarter immedi- 
ately prior to the taking TE 428.) 

428. —— and Facilities Design I (3), Lab. 9. Pr., TE 417, TE 424, TE 427, 
The design of industrial, institutional, governmental and service operations and facilities. 
(Should taken during student's final quarter.) 

429, ——— Control System Design (3), Pr., TE 414, TE 417, TE 424, IE 426. 
The design of operational planning and control systems. Integration of individual system 
functions. Concept of total system optimization. 

430, Contracts and Specifications (3). Pr., senior standing. 

Contract documents; specification writing; professional relations. (Not open to Endustrial 
Engineering students.) 

432. Plant Maintenance (3). Pr., TE 201. 

Principles of organizing and controlling maintenance operations in industrial plants. (Not 
open to Industrial Engineering students.) 

434. Sales Engineering (3), Pr., IE 201, junior standing. 

Application of appropriate principles and techniques to selling industrial products when a 
— a knowledge of production is required. (Not open to Industrial Engincenng 
udents. 

436. Plant Location (3). Pr., TE 315, IE 326, IE 417. 

Factors and techniques pertinent to the economic location of industrial plants. 

438. Safe Engineering (3). Pr., IE 201, junior standing. 
Principles, practices, organizations and procedures for industrial accident prevention and 
plant protection. (Not open to Industrial Engineering students.) 

190-1-2. Industrial Engineering Problems (1-5). Pr., permission of instructor and 
d t head approval. 

Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an ad- 
vanced nature in Industrial Engineering. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


440, Sampling and Survey Techniques (3). Pr., TE 318 and junior standing. 
Theory and application of statistical sampling and survey methods, with emphasis on 
methods optimization. 
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Description of Courses 
Applied Industrial Engineering Mathematics (3). Pr, MH 265 and junior 


Formulation and solution of differential and difference equations. Solution techniques 

will include analytical theory, Laplace and Z transforms and computer techniques. Intre- 

duction to state variables, matrix algebra and analysis. 

Advanced Linear Programming (3). Pr., TE 315 and junior standing, 

Continuation of IE $15 with emphasis on theory. Revised simplex, dual simplex, para 

metric programming, decomposition, and applied problems. 

Inventory Control] (3). Pr., TE 414, TE 417, TE 424 and junior standing. 

Application of quantitative methods to the control of industrial inventories. 

Advanced Computer Programming (3), Pr., TE 205 or consent of instructor and 

junior standing. 

Formal! definition and presentation of several numeric and nonnumeric problems using two 

or more programming languages other than FORTRAN and COBOL, 

Reliability Engineering (3). Pr. TE 414, TE 417, and junior standing. 

Reliability, maintenance, and replacement, with emphasis on quantitatively descriptive 

methods to be used for problem solving. 

Man-Machine Systems If (3). Pr., IE 363 and junior standing. 

A study of the philosophy and techniques of man-machine systems design. Emphasis & 

placed on proper integration of man into prodtiction systema, 

Project Management (3). Pr., TE 417, or permission of instructor and junior 

standing. 

sens: management and development with primary emphasis on use of operations research 
vxis and cost analysis. Includes a study of the application of CPM and PERT to 

project Management. 

Continuous Process Control and Dynamics (3). Pr., TE 44] and junior standing. 


Continucus process dynamics and block diagram formulation. Conventional continaous 
process contral and introduction to advanced control topic. 


Engineering of Organization and Management (3). Pr., TE 426 and senior 
standing. 

— theory and concepts; the interaction between the individual and the 
organization. 

Automation (5) . Pr. —S standing and consent of instructor. 


History, development, and state of automation in business. Business data processing and 
the resulting implications in management practices and research. (Not for science & 
mathematics students, ) 


GRADUATE LEVEL COURSES 


Industrial Dynamics (3), Pr., LE 416 or permission of instructor. 

Industrial dynamics based on a systems approach to industrial and related problems, with 
emphasis on decision-making. 

Advanced Simulation Problems (3). Pr., TE 416 or permission of instructor. 
Journal readings of applications simulation and development of procedure to solve large 
scale, realistic simulation problems. 

Markov Chains (3). Pr., LE 417. 

Finite and continuous Markov Chains, Poison and Wiener processes, applications will 
be discussed. 

Time Series (3). Pr., IE 417. 

Stationary stochastic processes, time serics analysis with omphasis on spectral density func 
tions and applications will be discussed. 

Inventory and Production Control Systems (3). Pr., TE 429, TE 443, 
Advanced topics in production control and inventory theory. The relationships between 
production and inventory will be discussed. 

Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers I (3). Pr., TE $12. 

Elaboration of basic statistical methods for engineers, with emphasis on a more theoretical 
study of multiple linear regression and the optimization of multiple linear regression 
procedures, 

Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers U (3), Pr., TE 630. 

Extension of TE 630, with primary emphasis on analysis of variance methods, Include 
a theoretical study of analysis of variance methods, mathematical derivation of mean 
Sqitares, multiple comparison tests, and the Bennett and Franklin algorithm. 

Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers I (3). Pr., TE 631. 

Introduction to the philosophy and methods of statistical design optimization, with emphasis 
on optimum multiple linear regression designs, optimum analysis of variance designs, and 
and an introduction to response surface analysis, 

Dynamic Programming (3). Pr., IE 417. 

Theory of dynamic — pregramenet a study of some general dynamic programming methods 
and a case study application. 

Non-Linear Programming (3). Pr., IE 442. 


This course covers Quadratic Programming, Separable Programming, Gradient Methods, 
and Integer Programming. 
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640. NomParametric Statistics (3). Pr., TE 313, 


Several non-parametric and distribution-free methods with emphasia on engineering 
applications. 


664. Management Information Decision Systems (3). Pr., permission of instructor. 
Analysis of organizations for information requirements, information flow, data storage 
and usage and total information systems. 


665. Advanced Topics in Human Engineering (3). Pr., TE 464, 

Human Information processing with particular emphasis on human decision behavior, 
670, Advanced Computation Methods (3). Pr., permission of the instructor. 

Study of advanced computer languages, patiern recognition, and hybrid computation. 


This course is designed to keep the graduate student abreast of current ideas in this 
rapidly expanding field. 


671, Discrete Process Control and Dynamics (3). Pr., TE 471. 


Sampled-data control systems and computer control topics. Representation of discrete 
industrial processes. 


672. Functional Optimization Theory (3). Pr, TE 417. 
Introduction to functional optimization theor jucludiag min-max theory, calculus of 
variations, pontryagin, maximum principle and applied functional analysis. 


69. Industrial Engineering Project. Credit to be 
May be taken more than one quarter for a maximum of 9 hours 
699. Thesis (0-7), 


Industrial Laboratories (IL) 


To be combined with Engineering Graphics to form the Department 
of Technical Services, July 1, 1970. 


Professor Haynes, Head 
Assistant Professors Goolsby, McMurtry, and Wingard 
Instructor Connor 


Courses listed below are available as electives to all students with the necessary 
prerequisites. 


100, Introduction to Manufacturing Processes (2). Lab. 6, 
Laboratory oriented studies in economic production principles related to metal and plastic 
product manufacturing. 


102. Welding Science and Application (1), Lab. 3. 

Basic principles and application of welding and cutting processes in the fabrication of metals. 
108. Machine Tool Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. 

Introduction to metal removal processes; basic machines of production. 
104. Sheet Metal Design and Fabrications (1), Lab, 3. 

Methods and equipment used in design, production and fabricating of sheet metal products 
105, Foundary Technology (1). Lab. 3. 

Basic fundamentals involved in casting products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
308. Gages and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., IL 103. 

The science of measurement as applied to production and inspection of industrial products, 


Manufacturing Processes 


Courses designed to acquaint the student with basic manufacturing processes in⸗ 
cluding analysis of machines, tools, material product design, and dimensional control. 


501. Manufacturing Processes—Casting area (3). Lec. 3, Pr., any one shop course, 
Analysis of materials, methods, and design of cast products. 
302, Manufacturing Processes—Machining area (3). Lec. 5. Pr., IL 103. 
Principles of machining metal products. 
303, mee? ee Processes—Shaping, Forming, and Fabricating area (3). Lec. 5. 
+ IL 102. 


Materials and methods involved in the production of metal products by shaping, forming, 
and welding processes. 


34. Materials in Design Engineering (3). Lec. 3. 
Acquaints the student with methods — —— selection for product development, 
$10. Dimensional Control (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr. IL 103. ; 
Fundamentals of Measurement Science with Laboratory Exercises in Dimensional Control, 
405. Problems in Welding Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., IL 102. 


Advanced phases and techniques of welding and allied processes. Students in design, 
weldability of metals, inspection practice, and selection of equipment. 
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406. Problems in Machining (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. IL 103. 
Advanced phases of metal machining with emphasis on production machines and accessories, 
450, Engineering Metrology (1-5). Pr., junior standing and departmental approval. 
Studies in design, construction and use of precision measuring equipment and gages, 


Courses designed chiefly for the preparation of teachers in Industrial Arts subjects 
and related fields. 


101, Woodworking (1). Lab. 3. 
Introduction to machines, tools, and materials used in working with wood and plastic. 
507. General Metals (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Pr, consent of instructor. 
Design, construction and finishing art metal projects, 
402. Advanced Woodworking (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., IL 101, 
Studies in design, construction, and finishing fine objects of wood. 
403, General Shops (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 


aoe my of organization of unit shops into integrated whole for effective use in high school 
teaching. 


415. Shop Work for Elementary Teachers (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 


Methods, materials, and techniques involved in conducting activity programs in schools and 
recreational centers. 


416. Materials of Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 
History and wse of various materials used in industry. 
417, Organization of Shop Courses (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 
Organization and administration of the Industrial Arts program in the public schools, 
418. Industrial Arts Design (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Fundamentals of design as applied to Industrial Arts projects. 
419. Utilization of Machine Tools in Research and Development (1), Lab. 3. 


Instruction in the use of machine tools for machining, fabricating and finishing compo- 
fents and assemblies of working models for developmental projects, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


611-12. Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (5-5). Pr. graduate standing. 
Advanced study of technology and method in selected arcas of Industrial Arts. 


Interdepartmental Education (IED) 


Included in this section are program areas and course listings designed and taught 
on the interdepartmental basis. The subheadings reflect the nature and scope of the 
offerings. 


Curriculum and Teaching — Elementary-Secondary 


Teaching, Program, and Student Teaching 


Students in either secondary or elementary education pursuing a curriculum lead- 
ing to certification for teaching in a particular subject-matter field in elementary and 
secondary schools will take the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching 
field in which certification is expected. These courses may be scheduled and taught 
as separate courses, related courses, or as a unified program. 


414. Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2, Pr., FED 
320 or equivalent. 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction. 

423. Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 
320 or equivalent. 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (}) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction. 

425. Professional Internship in Elementary and Secondary Schools (15). Pr. St 
standing, Admission to Teacher Education three quarters prior to Internship, 


minimum of two appropriate Teaching and Program Courses. 


(For description, see Professional Internship under Schoo! of Education.) (A) Art, (C) 
Theatre, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction, 


Graduate 


Courses 651, 652, 658, or 654, Feg to the following areas of the school program: 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (E) Gifted, (1) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, and 
(N) Speech Correction, 


652. 
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Advanced oT Curriculum and Teaching (5), Pr., FED 647 or consent of 
departmental chairman. 

Major issues, frontier developments, and trends in the improvement of curriculum and 
teaching in clementary and secondary schools. 

Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
tion, 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 

Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appro- 
priate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
improvement, 

Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
priate subject matter and 36 hours of chology and professional education. 
Advanced course. Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary 
toaterials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 

Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community, 
Seminar and Independent Study in Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 
and TED 648, 

Research and experimentation in ————— and secondary schools in the development of 
education programs and the improvement teaching and learning. Appraisal of significant 
curriculum research, exploration of areas of needed research in curriculum and instruction, 
and study of fundamental criteria and methods for solving curriculum problems. 


Special Education (Mental Retardation) 


Professional Internship in Special Education (5, 10, 15), Pr., Sr. Standing, 
admission to Teacher Education three quarters prior to Internship, appropriate 
professional courses. 

(For description, ace Professional Internship in School of Education Section). (1) Mental 
Retardation. 

Methods and Materials for Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5), Pr. TED 
176, TED 478, FED 320. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


The Exceptional Child (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The etiology, incidence, diagnosis and philosophy of teaching the exceptional child, Special 
attention is given to the child who is physically or mentally handicapped and to the 
child who is mentally superior. 

Nature of Mental Retardation (5). Pr., junior standing and TED 476, 
Characteristics and nature of mental retardation, Etiology, identification, and classification 
of retardation are investigated. Social, psychological, physical, and educational implications 
of mental retardation are considered. 

Education of Children With Special Learning Disabilities (5), Pr., junior stand- 
ing and admission to Teacher Education. we one 
Existing theories and instructional programs for children with special learning disabilities, 
Administrative arrangements, classroom management, individual educational evaluation and 
programming are emphasized. 


Graduate 


Education of the Physically Handicapped (5). Pr., adequate courses in physiol- 
ogy and psychology. 

Characteristics of major physical disabilities; the psychology of the physically handicapped; 
the educational objectives with curriculum adaptations; and related aspects of a total pro 
gram for the physically handicapped. 

Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., IED 476, TED 478 and IED 479. 
Observation and participation under supervision in educational’ programs for the mentally 
retarded. Lectures and discussions will implement the student's work in the classroom 
Students will develop and evaluate plans and programs for the special clam. (For teachers 
Pursuing a program of education for mentally retarded children.) 


Educational Procedures for Children With Behavior Disorders (5), Pr., Graduate 


standing and consent of instructor. 
Analysis of current provisions for children with emotional conflicts, with emphasis on 
esliitational procedures and implications for learning disabilities, 
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671. Current Research on the Behavioral Disorders of Children (5). Pr., Graduate 
Standing and consent of instructor. 


Examination and interpretation of research, Emphasis on educational implications of 
emotional conflict, Classroom guidance and control. 


School Library Educational Media and Audio-Visual Personnel 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
472. Media for Children (4). Pr, junior standing. 


Examination and evaluation of printed and other ty of materials in view of thelr 
relevance to the needs and interests of various age and grade levels of clementary school 
children, Study of selection aids, principles, and criteria for selecting materials. 

482. Organization and Administration of Media Centers (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Basic organization of books, non-book materials, and services for effective use in media 
centers. Administering the budget, sclection and purchase of materials, preparation of 
materials for use, circulation of materials, inventory, care and repair of materials, and 
instruction in the use of media are considered, 

484. Classification and Cataloging of Media (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Principles and procedures of classifying and cataloging books and other printed materials 
filmsatrips, ings, a genes ip resources. The vertical file, the Dewey decima 
system of classification, Wilson and Li 

are studied, 

485. Learning Resources (5). Pr., junior standing, 

Examination, cvaluation, sources, and production of learning resources; attention to 
contributions of films, filmstrips. slides, exhibits, realia kits, games, charts, recordings, 
radio, television, and programmed materials to learning. 

486. Media for Young Adults (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Study and evaluation of books and other types of materials in relation to the interests, 
needs, and abilities of young le of high school age. Attention is given to selection 
aids, principles and criteria of selection, reading guidance, and significant investigations 
concerning young people's reading. 


487. Practicum in Media Services (1-10) (May be repeated for credit not to exceed 
10 hours), Pr,, junior standing, 10 hours in media. 


Provides students with supervised experience in various work settings with emphasis on 
the application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


489. Cybernetic Principles of Learning Systems (5). Pr., junior standing, EM 485. 
The organization mediated instruction Into learning systems designs utilizing feedback 
control and modification, Includes inplications for instrictional strategies formed to 
function in the continuous progress school with special emphasis on the media centet. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Technology in Education (5). Pr., 10 hours including 485 or its equivalent. 
Theory, problems, procedures, and standards in the utilization of technology. 


Modes of Mediated Instruction (5). Pr, EM 608 or consent of ent. 
Development and integration of media into learning prescriptions. Emphasis is on the 
assigning of media in a total systems approach to curriculum building. 


610. Reference Materials and Services (5). Pr., EM 608, 
Study and evaluation of basic reference sources for learning resources centers. Elementary 
reseach methods of locating information and the role of various types of reference books 
as resource material in curricular units are considered. 
611. Principles of Media Services (5). Pr., EM 608. 
Place and function of media services in the American educational system. Historical 
development of learning resources centers; media services to teachers and pupils as an 
integral part of the school program; standards and administrative policies are included. 
612, Problems in the administration of Media Services (5), Pr., EM 608, 
Current problems relating to an effective program of media services. 


613. Media Services in the School and Community (5). Pr.. EM 608. 


Community relations; historical background, current trends; problems and programs of 
service; relation to public and rural library extension service; selection of materials on 
the basis of community and curriculum ; book lists and exhibits. 


650. Seminar in Educational Media (1-10). (May be repeated for credit not w exceed 
10 hours). Pr., departmental approval. 
Special problems formulated around students area of specialization designed to engage 
students in an intensive study and analysis of problems Mdentified. 
651. ——e— in Educational Media (5). Pr., 36 hours in Media and professional 
ucation. 
Analysis and review of research with an emphasis on the individual's research needs. 
654. Evaluation of Media Programs (2-5), Pr., departmental approval. 
An intemsive stady of factors contributing to effective organizational DE figurations 


rary of Congress printed cards, and subject headings 
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Higher Education 
Graduate 


The courses described below along with AED 618 and AED 697 are designed 
especially for advanced students who are interested in positions in colleges, universi- 
ties, and other post secondary-schoo) institutions. 


645. Problems of Teaching the Marginally Prepared College Student (5). Pr. TED 
665 or IED 666 or permission of instructor. 


Sociveconomic and cultural backgrounds as they affect learning styles of the marginally 
prepared student. Develop methods of appropriate teaching strategies as a means of im- 
proving the self-concept of these students. 


663. The American College and University (5). 


Philosophy and function, the university and social change, the community college, aca 
demic freedom, —— —⏑ — relationships; international flow of educational 
ideas, government cultural programs, higher education and the state. 


The Community College (5), 
The rise and development of the community or — college in American education, 
Includes organization, curriculum construction, staffing, and instructional procedures. 


666. Undergraduate Instruction in Higher Education (5). Pr. IED 663 or TED 
665 or permission of instructor, 
The development and selection of appropriate curricular materials and effective teaching 
strategies. Evaluation of instruction and learning effectiveness in undergraduate programs 
of higher education. 

The above courses, along with AED 618, AED 697, CED 653 and CED 654 
constitute a core for the development of programs of study in higher education. 
Other offerings, in both academic and professional fields, are available for the com- 
pletion of advanced programs. These include administration and supervision; founda- 
tions of education; psychology; student personnel; vocational and technical education; 
and professional and academic preparation for teaching in agricultural sciences, 
business administration, economics and sociology, English, health and physical educa- 
tion, history, home economics, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical and bio- 

cal sciences, and speech. 


Journalism (JM) 


Professor Burnett 
Assistant Professor Logue 


English 101-102 or 103-104 are prerequisite for all courses in journalism. 


221. Beginning Newswriting (5). 

Introduction to newswriling, newspaper style, and mechanical practice, supplemented by 
work on the college mewspaper. 

223. Reporting (5). Pr. JM 221. 

The technical aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods, supplemented by work on 
the college newspaper. 

224. Copyreading and Editing (5). Pr. JM 221. 

Methods of editing copy, writing headlines, basic make-up and proof reading. 

315. Agricultural Journalism (3). 

Designed for students in agriculture and home economics. Introduces practices of news 
coverage and writing, with major emphasis on specialized fields of study. 

$22. Feature Writing (5). Pr. JM 221 or consent of the instructor. 

Gathering material for the writing of “human interest’ and feature articles for newspapers 
and magazines, with consideration given to the marketing of man pts. 

323, The Community Newspaper (5). Pr., JM 221. 
Methods, problems, and policies involved in editing the community newspaper, as differing 
from the metropolitan daily. 

421, — — (5). F * —— 

ses ancl processes of phot hy in the newspaper and magazine field. Operation 
press cameras and the technique CF developing, printing, —— enlarging of pictures is 
rov . 

422423. Journalism —— (3-3). All quarters, Pr., 15 hours of journalism, in- 
cl ing JM 221 and . 

A two-quarter course giving practical experience in p ration of newspaper, radio, tele- 
vision, and magazine copy through supervised work with University communication media. 

425, Journalism Internship (6). All quarters. Pr., JM 221, 223, 224, and consent of in- 
structor, 

A full-time internship of at least ten weeks with an approved publication, serving as ⸗ 
regular staff member under the direction of the editor. 
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Description of Courses 


The History and Principles of Journalism (5). 
The development of the American Press, the principles and ideals of modern journalism, 
and the law of the press and radio. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Agricultural Newswriting (3). Lec. 4, Pr., 20 hours of journalism or consent 
of instructor. 


Methods and problems of writing agricultural and home economics news, feature arti 
and — for publication. Special attention is given to improving effectiveness 
communication. 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 


Assistant Professor Wheatley 
Special Lecturer Schultz 


Orientation (1). Fall and Winter quarters. 
Aims, objectives, and requirements for careers in Medical and Laboratory Technology. 
Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 


Study, procedures, and examinations of the blood, as recommended by the American Society 
of Clinical Pathologists. 


Serology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 204, 

Theory and techniques of laboratory tests based on the antigen-antibody reaction. 
Advanced — 522 — (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. LT 301, 

Advanced study of bl cells and blood dyserasias. 

Seminar in Laboratory Technology (3), Pr., LT 301. 


The student reports from the literature on recent advances in the field of laboratory 
technology. 


Advanced Serology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr. LT 305. 
Theory and techniques of the serological study of human blood. 
Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr. LT 301. 


Practice applications of the principles, procedures, and techniques encountered in hospital 
laboratories. 


Library (LY) 
Use of the Library (1), 
Lectures and assignments designed to develop skill in the use of the card catalog, and in 


the use of indexes and bibliographies. Taught by library staff members. Note: School 
Library Science courses are listed in the Interdepartmental Education heading. 


Management (MN) 


Professor Pickle 


Associate Professors Henry, Head, Alexander, Allen, Lamar, Myles, and Snow 


207,- 
a2 
310. 


S41. 
342, 


Assistant Professors Bond, Bressler, Brown, Goodwin, F, O. Hale, Horn, 
Little, and Myers 
Instructors Holley, Smith, and M. Street 


Management 


Electron Data Processing Principles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. MH 161, ACF 
211 (concurrently). 


Functions and uses of computers and related equipment emphasizing business application 
using aN appropriate programming language. 


Principles of Management (5). Pr., junior standing 

Management functions and the application of management principles in organizations. 
Business Law (5). Pr., EC 200, or AS 202. 

Introduction to law, torts, contracts, agency and personal property. 

Business Law (5). Pr.. MN 341. 

Legal principles concerning real property, sales, negotiable instruments, partnerships, and 
corporations. 

Human Relations in Management (5). Pr, MN 310, 

The principles of human relations as applied to business. 

Industrial Management (5). Pr., junior standing and MN 310. 


Principles and practices of modern scientific management as applied in the actual control 
and operation of industrial enterprises. 


440. 
442. 
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Organization Theory (5). Pr., MN 346, 
Organization theory and principles in the management of business operations. 
Personnel Management (5,) Pr.. MN 310 or IE 201, junior standing. 


Management of labor, dealing with selection, training, placement, turnover, payment policies, 
employee representation, etc. 


Problems in Personnel and Industrial Relations Management (5). Pr., MN 
442 and EC 445. 

This course emphasizes the study of contemporary issues and problems concerning the 
employee employer relationship. 

Job Evaluation (3). Pr. MN 442 or EC 445, junior standing or consent of 
instructor. 

Wage and salary policy and administration with emphasis on the rationalization of wage 
and salary structures. 

Incentive Methods (3). Pr, MN 447, junior standing or consent of instructor, 
Methods and associated problems of providing incentives for workers and management per- 
sonnel in industry and business. 

Advanced Personnel Management (5). Pr. MN 442 or PG 461, and junior 
standing. 

The solution of selected subjects or problems which confront personnel managers and related 
supervisory personnel, 

Government and Business (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 202. 

The regulation and control of business by government with emphasis upon the legislation 
dealing with combinations, public utilities, transportation, and cconomic development. 
Business Policies and Administration (5), Pr., junior standing and completion 
of core course of School of Business. 

The formulation and application of policies and programs pertaining to peronnel, pro: 
duction, finance, procurement and sales in the business enterprise. 

Managerial Analysis (5). Pr., EC 475. 
Application of quantitative management techniques 10 the operation of the business firm. 
Management Information Systems (5). Pr., MN 310 and TE 301 or equivalent. 


Analysis and application of information flow in the business firm. 


GRADUATE COURSES 

Human Relations In Business Organization (5). Pr., graduate standing and 
consent of instructor. 
Advanced study of human relations in individual and up interactions within the 
environment of business organizations. Emphasis on research literature in the field. 
Management Problems (5). Pr.. MN 480 or permission of instructor. 
Basic administrative problems in business and industry, Managerial controls as applied to 
administrative and operative functions. 

ial Economics (5). Pr. EC 202, graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 
Decision theory and criteria for decision-making concerning output, pricing, capital budget 
ing, scale of operations, investment and inventory control. Attention is alo given lo 
concepts of profits, production and cost functions, competition and equilibrium for the 
firm and the industry. ; 
Management Science (5). Pr.. EC 475 or equivalent and graduate standing. 
The study and application of management science theory to business operanons 
Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of management problems. 
Special problems (1-5). Pr., graduate standing. 
Variable content in the management area. 
Readings in Production and Personnel Management (1-10). Pr. graduate 
standing. 
General management theories, practices, and functions in industry and business. Also. 
covers the role of personnel management and human relations. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Office Administration 


Typewriting 1 (3). Lab. 5. 

Mastery of keyboard; techniques of machine operation; basic typewritten applications. 

For students with no previous training in typewriting. (Students with high school type- 

writing are not eligible for this course.) 

——— It (3). Lab. 5. Pr. MN 200 with grade of € or one year of high 
1 typewriting. 

Emphasis on business letters and forms; tabulation; reports, 

‘Typewriting Ul (3). Lab. 5. Pr., MN 201 with grade of C. 

Advanced typewritten communications with special problems and arrangement. (Students 

with two years of high school typewriting consult with OA staff about placement.) 


501. 
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Typewriting TV (2). Lab. 3. 
Statistical typewriting; composition at the typewriter; executive office projects. 
Shorthand I (5), Pr.. MN 200 or equivalent. 

Principles of Gregg shorthand, DJS. Rapid reading of shorthand; introduction of dictation 
techniques. For student with no previous training in shorthand. Students with one year 
of high school shorthand begin with second course. 

Shorthand If (5). Pr... MN 210 with grade of C or equivalent, 

Continuation of Shorthand 1; dictation and development of pretranscription shills. Students 
with two years of high school shorthand begin with third course, 

Shorthand TI (5). Pr., MN 211 with grade of C, 

Continuation of Shorthand I! with emphasis on dictation speed and development of pre 
transcription skills. 

Transcription I (5). Lec, 5, Lab. 5, Pr., MN 212 with grade of C or equivalent. 
—— of transcribing skills progressing from transctiption of printed shortha 
to mailable transcription of unfamiliar material dictated at progressively higher rates 
speed. Continuation of shorthand speed building 100 wo 120 wam. 

Transcription If (5). Lec, 5, Lab. 5. Pr. MN 300 with grade of C, 
Terminal course. Emphasis on high quality transcripts evaluated according to transcription 
rate and speed of dictation. Shorthand speed 120 to 140 wam, 

Records Management (3), Pr., junior standing. 

Basic procedures of filing, records storage and control. Practice in record keeping. 
Office Machines (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 5. Pr., junior standing or consent of in- 
structor and ability to type at reasonable 

Designed to give a working knowled of various machines found in omelern offices, 
Basic training in use of dictating and transcribing, duplication, adding, calculating, and 
posting machines. 

Office Apprenticeship (5). Lab. 10. Pr. MN 301, MN 403 or MN 404, and 
junior standing. 

Practical secretaria) experience. Student —* two hours each day working as intern if 
an office to which assigned for actual office experience. 

Secretarial Procedure 1 (5). Pr. MN 300 and junior standing. 

Analysis of the secretarial profession stresing importance of personal factors, development 
of decision-making ability, study of specialized duties including those of public relations, 
Secretarial Procedure II (5). Pr.. MN 300 and — standing. 

Continuation of Secretarial Procedure I with study of important areas of preparation for 
the prospective administrative assistant, including preparation of reports using basic know 
ledge of data processing and statistics, financial and legal duties, and daties of supervision. 
Case studies. 

Administratrative Management (5). Pr., MN 310 or MN 400 or consent of im 
structor, junior standing. 

Administrative organization, systems design, data collection and proceming methods, com- 
munications and records ma nt, office physical facilities, office performance standards 
and control, motivation of office personne!. 


Marketing and Transportation (MT) 


Professor Horton, Head 
Associate Professors Henley and Adams 
Instructors Baird, Harris, Miller, and Watkins 


Principles of Marketing (5). Pr.. EC 202. 

A general but critical survey of the field of marketing covering marketing chanmels, 
functions, methods and institutions. 

Credits and Collections (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

The nature and functions of credit, credit investments, credit information, mercantile and 
installment credit, credit department, organization and management, collection methods, 
credit insurarice, etc. 


————— (3). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 
The principles and problems in personal selling covering the various steps involved in 
the selling process, ideration is also given to the economics of selling and to material 


useful to salesmen but outside the field of selling techniques. 
Advertising (3). Pr.. MT 331, junior standing. 
The principles and practices involved in advertising, Analysis of the need for advertising. 
Preliminary product and market analyses, budget considerations, technical preparation and 
testing, planning campaigns. media selection, and coordination of the entire program. 
Retail Store Management (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 
Principles and practices involved in the sientific operation of the retail store. Store 
location, layout, buying, pricing, and merchandise control. 

(5). Pr., MT 331, junior . 
Objectives, control, and the direction of industrial purchasing, 
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Marketing Problems (5). Pr.. MT 331, junior s ’ 

Marketing problems, policies, costs, channels of distribution, terminal markets, trade barriers 
and = legislation. 

Marketing Research Methods (5). Pr.. MT 331, junior standing. 

Methods of scientific research in the field of marketing and their application to the 
solution of marketing problems. 

Sales Management (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 

Principles and practices of sound organization and administration of sales organization, 
Inclu consideration of: sales department organization, selecting, training, compensating. 
and supervising salesmen, sales planning, setting up sales territories and quotas and 
other problems. 

Retail Merchandising (5). Pr., MT 433 and junior standing, 

The planning, policies, procedures. and techniques necessary to Insure a balanced assort- 
tnent of merchandise consistent with customer demand and profitable operation, 
Economics of Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200, junior ing. 

The development of systems of transportation. Rates are studied as they affect agriculutre, 
commerce and industry. Attention is also given to government regulation of transporta- 
tion agencies, 

Traffic Management (5). Pr., junior standing, MT 472 or instructor's a al. 
Fundamentals of traffic control in the transportation operations of business and indus- 
trial concerns, 

Motor Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 


Economics of the motor transportation business with emphasis on freight and passenger 
cartiers pad the highway system. Particularly designed for students business and of 
civil engineering. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar (1-10), Pr., Graduate standing or consent of instructor. 


For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of marketing and transporta- 
tion problems, 


Special Problems (1-5). 
Variable content in the marketing and transportation areas. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Materials Engineering (MTL) 


This curriculum is administered by the Department of Mechanical Enginecring. 


Materials ——— courses, ate Jisted \tiy cooperating academic departments; refer 
t 


to the description o 


he curriculum, (under Mechanical Engineering in the section 


on The Schoo] of Engineering Yyx required and elective courses. 


159. 


‘ Mathematics (MH) 


Professors Burton, Head, Ball, Butz, B. Fitzpatrick, P. Fitzpatrick, 
Ikenberry, Parker, Perry, and E. Williams 
Visiting Professor Fiedler 
Research Professor Haynsworth 
Associate Professors Baskervill, Bennett, Calder, Coleman, J. Ford, 
R. Ford, C, Robinson, Thompson, and L. Williams 
Research Assistant Professor Transue 
Assistant Professors Brown, Guenther, Hinrichsen, Lindner, O«, 
Reed, Sanders, and Zenor 
Instructors Bass, Bean, Hartwig, Khleif, Murphy, Powell, Propes, 
Salzmann, Smith, Trimble, Van Doren, J. Williams, and N. Williams 


Mathematical Insights (5). 

For —— fe the arts - — — The — tf = ee Oe —— — 
insight into the nature of mathematics engaging ¢ nm ma cases 
within a suitable elementary Sromewark.’ Princ credit for any other University mathematics 
course precludes credit for this course. 

Precalculus Mathematics (5). ‘ / 
Preparation for MH 161 but not MH 162. Emphasizes algebraic techniques, coordinate 


Frometry, functions and relations and their graphs. Students who a& precalculus 
oundation which emphasizes trigonometry should take MH 160, 
Algebra and Trigonometry (5). 


Basic analytic and vic properties of the algebraic and trigonometric functions, 
Prepares students for MH i6L. Credit will not be allowed for both MH 159 and MH 160. 


Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr. MH 159 or MH 160. 
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162-163. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5-5). Pr, MH 160 and MH 161, 
A continuation of MH 161, 
220-221-222. Introduction to Analysis I, I, Il (5-5-5), Pr. MH 163, 


The real number system leading to theorems concerning number sets, sequences and graphe 
of functions; Riemann-Stiehtjes integration, continuity, the derivative and functions of 
bounded variation; functions whose domains are in Euclidean spaces. 


264. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr., MH 163. 
A continuation of MA 161-2-3, Infinite series, partial derivatives, multiple integrals. 
265. Linear Differential Equations (3), Coreq., MH 264; or alternately, Pr., MH 221, 


First and second-order linear differential equations including the solution of such equations 
by infinite 


266. Topic in Linear Algebra (3). Pr., MH 163. 
Linear spaces, vector spaces, linear transformations, matrices and determinants, Not open 
to students who have credit for MH 35353 or MH 405 or MH 437. 


267. Introductory Probability and Statistics (5). Coreq.. MH 161. 


Designed for students whose fields require a basic knowledge of probability and for those 
who plan to take upper level courses in probability and statistics. Conditional probability, 
independence and random variables with emphasia on discrete random variables. 


281-282-283, Elementary Mathematics (5-5-5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
These courses provide appropriate mathematical insights for elementary school teacher. 
Emphasis is on the structure of the number systems, the basic concepts of algebra 
informal geometry. 


331-332-333. Introduction to Modern Algebra 1, 0, WI (5-5-5). Pr. MH 163. 


Sets, mapping. the integers, isomorphisms, and homomorphisms; groups, rings, fields, ideals; 
factorization problems, Euclidean domains, extension, fields, vector spaces. 


362. Engineering Mathematics I (3). Pr, MH 265. 
Fourier Series, partial differential equations, apecial functions. 
401, The Calculus of Vector Functions (3). Pr., MH 266 or consent of instructor. 


Derivative and integral of vector functions, gradient, divergence, curl, Green's Theorem, 
Stokes Theorem. 


403. Engineering Mathematics U (5). Pr.. MH 265; junior standing. 
Complex numbers, functions, mappings, residues, contour integration. 

405. Matrix Theory and Applications (5). Pr. MH 266 or MH 333; junior standing. 
Canonical forms, determinants, linear equations, characteristic value problems, 

406. Elementary Partial Differential Equations (5). Pr.. MH 265 or MH 428; junior 
standing. 
First and second order linear partial differential equations with emphasis on the method 
of eigenfunction expansions. 

407. —— to Celestial Mechanics (5). Pr.,, consent of instructor; junior 
standing. 
D —— of a particle, two-body problem, coordinate transformations, series expansions in 
elliptic motion, introduction to general perturbation theory. 


420-421-422. Analysis 1, I, TE (5-5-5), Pr, MH 264; junior standing. 
An advanced treatment of the topics of MH 220-221-222 (real number sets, sequences and 
graphs of functions; Riemann-Stieltjes integration, continuity, the derivative and functions 
of inded variation: functions whose domains are in Euclidean spaces). 
Duplicate credit will not be given for corresponding courses in the MH 220-221-222 and 
MH 420-421-422 sequences. 
428-429. Linear Differential Systems (3-3). Pr. MH 222 or consent of instructor; 
junior standing. 
Systems of linear ordinary differential equations, series solutions, approximate solutions. 
431. Modern Algebra (5). Pr., one ee level course in algebra. 
Integral domains, groups, rings, fields. 


437. Linear Algebra (5). Pr., MH 333 or MH 431; junior standing. 
Linear transformations, matrix algebra, finite-dimensional vector spaces. 


441-442. Geometry, A Modern View I, If (5-5). Pr., MH 163; junior standing. 


A development of geometry using the real number system and measurement as proposed 
by G, D. Birkhoff. The course moves nag Ae definitions and proofs, through the 
foundations of geometry and into the main y of geometric theory. 


443. Linear Geometry (5). Pr. MH _ 163; junior standing. 
Transformations in projective, affine, and Euclidean planes, 


444. Combinatorial Geometry in the Plane (5). Pr.. MH 163; junior standing. 
Helly'’s and related theorems. 


447. Foundations of Plane Geometry (5), Pr., MH 163; junior 


Axiomatic development of a plane geometry, Points, tines, congruences. Emphasis ‘6 
placed on development of — by students, 


150-451, Metric Spaces (3-3). Pr.. MH 221 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 
The elementary properties of metric spaces with special attention to the line and the plane. 
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460. Introduction to Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., MH 265 or MH 428, junior stand- 
ing; 2 knowledge of an algorithmic computer language available at the Com- 
puter Center} 

Yolynomial approximation, numerical differentiation and integration, solution of ordinary 
differential equations (initial value problems) error analysis. 

461. Numerical Matrix Analysis (5). Pr, MH 266 or MH 333; junior standing; a 
knowledge of an algorithmic computer language available at the Computer 
Center,t 
Numerical solution of algebraic equations and of systems of linear equations, solution of 
—— value problems, numerical calculation of characteristic values and vectors, error 
analysis, 

464. Probability Theory (5). Pr.. MH 420 or MH 221 or consent of instructor; junior 
standing. 

Complete probability fields, probability functions, random variables, convergent sequences 
of random variables, conditional probability, distribution functions, various applications, 

467, Mathematical Statistics I (5), Pr, MH 163; junior standing. 

Descriptive statistics, elementary probability and sampling theory, feast syuares and 
correlation. 

468. Mathematical Statistics I (5). Pr.. MH 467; junior standing. 

—— test, best estimates, small sample theory, analysis of variance, non-parametric 
Methienis. 

"180. Mathematics of Computation (5). Pr, MH 162; junior ; 

Various numerical methods of problem solution; programming these methods ting an 
algebraic compiler. 

485. Fundamentals of Algebra I (5). Pr. MH 162; junior standing 

The structure of the integers, factorization of the integers, congruent theory. 

Foundation of Geometry (5). Pr. MH 162; junior standing, 

Euctidewn and non-Euclidean geometries with emphasis given to their logical development 

from basic asstiimptions, Some attention given to the history of geometry. 

"487. Fundamentals of Analysis (5). Pr.. MH 162; junior standing, 

A atudy of mathematical analysis with emphasis on basic principles and relationships. 
(Not for majors in science and mathematics. ) 
491, Special Problems (1-5). Pr., consent of instructor; junior standing. 


Not open to graduate students. An individual problems course. Each student will work 
umder the direction of a staff member on some problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


602-603, Celestial Mechanics I, II (5-5). Pr.. MH 407 or consent of instructor. 
Elliptic motion, potentials of attracting bodies, numerical integration and differential cor- 
rection of orbits, lunar theory, theory of perturbations, LaGrange’s method and introduction 
to canonical variables, the disturbing function, artificial satellite orbit theory. 

607-608-4609. Applied Mathematics I, If, M11 (5-5-5). Pr., approved graduate standing. 
Scalar, vector, and dyadic fields; equations governing fields; Helmboltz's and Laplace's 
equations in curvilinear coordinates; separation of variables; boundary conditions and 
eigenfunctions; Green's functions. 


610. Special Functions (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
613, Tensor Analysis (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


620-621. Functions of Real Variables I, I (5-5), Pr. departmental approval. 
Measure theory and Lebesgue Integration. 

622623. Functions of a Complex Variable 1, II (5-5). Pr., departmental . 
Complex numbers; analytic functions; derivatives, Cauchy integral theorem an formula; 
Taylor and Laurent series; analytic continuation; residues; maximum principle; Riemann 
surfaces; conformal mapping; families of analytic functions. 

624-625-626. Normed Linear Spaces (5-5-5). Pr., departmental a 
Bounded linear transformations and linear functionals on Banach and Hilbert —— 
including conjugate spaces, adjoint operators, self adjoint operators, spectral f ‘ 
applications to particular spaces. 

628-129. Advanced Theory of Differential Equations (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Existence, uniqueness and continuation theorems for ordinary and partial differential 
equations; nature of solutions, The first quarter will be devoted to ordinary equations, 
the second to partial differential equations. 

631-682. Modern Algebra I, U (5-5), Pr., departmental approval. 

Numbers; sets; groups; rings: fields of polynomials; Galois theory. 
633. Theory of Groups (5), Pr. MH 631. 
Sylow theory, abelian groups, chain conditions. 
634. Theory of Rings (5). Pr.. MH 632 or departmental approval. 


Structure of rings, ideals in commutative rings. 


TThis information can be obtained by taking TE 204. 
Not available to graduate students in the areas of science or mathematics. 


F 
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637-638-639. Matrices (5-5-5), Pr., MH 437. 


Special types of matrices; reduction to canonical form; function of matrices; readings in 
current literature. 


640-641-642. Functional Analysis (5-5-5), Pr. MH 626 or consent of instructor. 


Topics in the advanced theory of linear functionals and operators on Banach and Hilbert 
spaces, chosen to lead students into research work in this field. 


645-646. Differential Geometry I, Il (5-5). Pr,, departmental a 
Tensor analysis; curves and surfaces in Euclidean space; introduction to Riemannian 
geometry of n-dimensions, 

650-651-652. General Topology (5-5-5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
An axiomatic development of point-ct topology; connectivity, compactness, separability, 
topological equivalence, well-ordering, inner limiting sets, Cartesian products. 

653. Dimension Theory (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The topological study of dimension in separable metric spaces. 

654-655. Point-Set Topology (5-5). Pr. MH 652. 


Upper semi-continuous collections, indecomposable continua, metrization problems, inverse 
limits, other topics. 


657-658. Algebraic Topology (5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The fundamental group, homology and cohomology groups, simplicial complexes, other topics, 
661. Advanced Numerical Analysis (5). Pr, MH 461, and MH 265 or MH 428. 
Numerical solution of partial differential equations, 
667. Mathematical Statistics TL (5). Pr.. MH 468 or consent of instructor. 
Advanced probability and sampling theory, advanced regression and correlation, analysis 
of variance, Monte Carlo method, factor analysis. 
668. Mathematical Statistics If] (5). Pr.. MH 667. 
Estimation, experimental design, non-parametric methods, sequential analysis, game theory, 
linear programming, covariance techniques, 
Note: Courses 683 through 688 listed below are for Education majors and are 
not available to graduate students in science or mathematics. They are offered in 
summer only. 


683. Number Systems (5), Pr., approved graduate standing, 
Detailed construction of the number system with close attention paid to the logic employed. 
This course is intended to furnish the high school teacher with a thorough understanding 
of the number system and its role in high school algebra and analysis 

685. Fundamentals of Algebra Il (5). Pr., approved standing. 
Number fields, including the fields of rational, real, and complex numbers; the algebra of 
polynomials over a ficld; factorization of polynomials; and theory of equations. 

686. Fundamentals of Algebra Il (5). Pr., MH 685. 
Continuation of MH 685. 


687. Fundamentals of Analysis I (5). Pr., MH 487. 


Continuation of MH 487 with the introduction of more sophisticated ideas, e.g., the 
completeness axiom, continuity and inverse functions. 


688. Fundamentals of Analysis II (5). Pr. MH 687. 
Continuation of MH 687. 

691. Directed Reading in Algebra (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area, 

692. Directed Reading in Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

693. Directed Reading in Applied Mathematics, (Credit to be arranged.) Pr. 10 
hours of 600 courses in the area. 

694. Directed Reading in Geometry. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

695. Directed Reading in Topology, (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 


courses in the area. 


696. Directed Reading in Matrix Theory. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr. 10 hours of 
600 courses in the area. 

697. Directed Reading in Numerical Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours 
of 600 courses in the area, 

699, Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 

799. Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 
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Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Professors Vestal, Head, Barbin, Bussell, Jemian, Jones, Assistant Head, Lawson, 


Maynor, Shaw, Swinson, Tanger, and Vachon 


Associate Professors Cooley, Dyer, Fluker, Reece, Scarborough, Smith, and Wilcox 


S & 


303, 


s* 


$21. 


323. 


Assistant Professors Dunn, Goodling, Harmon, Leppert, Maples, and Yu 
Instructors Aderholt, Cox, and Terrill 
Visting Lecturer Touloukian ad 


Engineering Materials Science—Structure (3). Pr. CH 103, 
Theories and structures of crystalline and amorphous- materials, Bonding, crystal classes, 
phase equilibrium relationships, diffusion and phase transformations. 

Applied Mechanics—Statics (4), Coreq., MH 264 and PS 220. 

Resolution and composition of forees; equilibrium of force systems; friction; second moments. 
Strength of Materials I (3). Pr., ME 205 and MH 204, coreq., MH 265, 
Fundamentals of stress and strain; stress-strain relations; temperature effects; bar with 
axial force; thinwall cylinders: torsion. 

Engineering Method (1). Coreq,, PS 222, 

A rational approach to the solution of engineering problems, treating the relationship 
between analysia and experiments, including a review of basic tulates and analytical 
models, with applications in various arcas. (Students with credit in PN 103 may not 
take this course for credit.) 

Thermodynamics I (4), Pr, MH 264 and PS 220. 

Laws of thermodynamicy; energy transformations, properties and relationships among prop: 
erties; equations of state and simple processes and cycles, 

Thermodynamics If (3), Pr., ME 301. 

Thermodynamic analysis of real and ideal cycles, and concepts of compressible fluid flow. 
Thermod ics TE (3). Pr.. ME 301. 

Property determination, Maxwell's relations, thermodynamics of mixtures, combuation, and 
chemical equilibrium. 

Engineering Materials Science—Properties (3). Pr. ME 202, ME 207. 
Relationships between structure and properties and the effects of environment. Mechanical 
properties, plasticity of single and poly-crystals, and properties of composite materials. 
Computation Laboratory (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 3. Pr, MH 265. 

Applicaton of analog and digital programming in Mechanical Engineering. 

Materials Testing Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., ME 516. 

Applications of principles in solid mechanics. 


Measurements Laboratory (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr. ME 308. 
The theory and practice of engineering measurements, including treatment of experimental 
data and the design of experiments. 


Strength of Materials If (4), Pr., ME 207, coreq., ME 309, 
Beams; thick wall cylinders; theories of failure; energy. 


dD ics I (4). Pr, ME 205, coreg., MH 265. 
Kinematics of points, lines, and rigid bodies; relative motion and coordinate transformations; 
kinetics; conservation of energy and momentum. 


Dynamics TI (4). Pr., ME 321, coreq.. MH 266, 
Matrix methods in kinematics: introduction to celestial mechanics; Euler's equations al 
motion; the inertia tensor; gyroscopic motion. 


Dynamics of Machines (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207, ME 508, ME 322. 
Analysis of rotating systems. Dynamic force analysis of mechanisms and complexes of 
mechanisms. Oscillating system. 


—— Materials Science—Physical Metallurgy (4), Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr. 
304. 


Relationship between structure and properties of metals. Melting and solidification, crystal 
structure, dislocation and imperfection theories, alloying, deformation, and transformations. 


Physical Analysis of Materials 1 (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr,, ME 335. 
The analysis and interpretation of the structures of materials using optical techniques. 
Specific physical properties will be measured. Samples will be prepared and processed by 


The Physical Analysis of Materials Hl (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 336. 

The analysis and interpretation of the structures and properties of materials using —7* 
te, es Diffraction, radiography and various non-destructive (est procedures will 
employed. 


Phase Diagrams (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335, CH 412, 

Methods of representing and interpreting phase equilibria. Binary and multicomponent 
systems. Simpler temperature-composition systems and more complex temperature-pressure- 
composition «ystems, Major emphasis on applications. Minor emphasis on phase diagram 
determination avd thermodynamics. 


$ : 
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Fluid Mechanics I (3). Pr.. ME 321, ME 301 and ME 207. 
Fluid properties; dimensional analysis; fluid statics; fluid kinematics; strain rates; differ 
ential forms of conservation laws; applications to exterior and interior flows, 


Fluid Mechanics [1 (4). Pr. ME 340, coreg., ME 302, ME 322. 

Potential theory; vorticity; stream functions; viscous flow; boundary layers; turbulent flow, 
Statistical Thermodynamics (3). Pr., ME 301 or departmental approval and 
junior standing. 

Fundamental laws of thermodynamics and thermodynamic properties from the microsopic 
point of view. 


Introduction to Optimal Systems (3). Pr., MH 265 and junior standing. 


— to optimal criteria; Euler equations for functionals; applications 4o cnginceting 
P ms, 


Turbomachines (4), Pr., ME 341 or departmental approval and junior standing, 


Applications of fluid mechanics to turbomachines, such as pumps, compressors, turbines, an 
fluid couplings, control devices. 


Thermodynamics of Power Systems (4). Pr., ME 302, STE 303, ME 341. Coreq, 
ME 421 or departmental approval and junior standing, 

Design and analysis of static and dynamic thermal power syste. 

Thermal Systems Laboratory (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., ME $12 and ME 415, 
Selected experiments on thermal systems evaluation. 

Heat Transfer (4). Pr. ME 340, EE 262, MH 265, or departmental approval 
and junior standing. 

Fundamental principles of heat transfer by steady and unsteady condinctigg: thermal and 
luminous radiation, boiling and condensation, free and forced convection. 

Transport Processes (3). Pr.. ME 421 or departmental approval and junior 
standing. 

—— processes involving mass, momentum, and energy transfer combined with heat 
and mass transfer in chemical reacting boundary layers. 


Gas and Steam Turbines (4), Pr.. ME 302, ME 341, and senior standing. 
Thermodynamic theory and design of nozzles and blades for gas and steam turbines. 
Dynamics of Physical Systems (4). Pr., ME 328, ME 340 and junior standing. 
Motion of systems resented by first and second order differential equations. Transient 
types and response —— — ayttems, Transfer functions. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration (4). Pr, ME 302, ME 421 and junior 
standing. 

T and design of heating, cooling and ventilating systems, and refrigeration systems, 
including cryogenics. 

Automatic Controls (3). Pr. MH 265, ME 341, ME 427 and junior standing. 
Control systems fundamentals. Systems analysis techniques, Applications to machine and 
process control. 

Engineering Materials Science—Ferrous Metallurgy (3). Pr. ME 335, and junior 
standing. 

Design of ferrous metals following modern theory and practice. Hardenability, alloying, 
deformation, and special purpose steels, 

Engineering Materials Science—Nonferrous Metallurgy (3). Pr. ME 335 and 
junior standing. 

‘eign of nonferrous metals following modern theory and practice. Aluminum and copper 
in vilium systeros, corrosion resistant alloys, refractory metals, sirengthening mechanisms, 
spacecraft environments. 

Residual Stresses in Metals (3). Pr.. ME 335, and junior standing. 

Production and measureme ( of residual stresses in metals, relation of residual stresses [0 
fatigue; comideration of fatigue in design. 

Mechanical Engineering Design I (4). Lec. 8, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 323; coreq., ME 
335, ME 427. 


Design of machine clements for matic and dynamic stresses with the emphasis on synthesis 
and creative design. 


Mechanical Engineering Design Tf (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 439, ME 316. 

The solution of typical engineering wetems problems by group or team effort, requiring 

the development of skill and co-operation in the use of analysis, synthesis, creative design 

and optimization. 

Engineering —* (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing and approval of 
ent ca > 


Mechanical Engineering design problems requiring the development of skill in the use of 
analysis, synthesis and creativeness in the design of engineering systems 
Photoelastic Stress and Strain Analysis (3). Pr. ME 207 and junior standing. 


Theory of the polariscope; two- and three-dimensional model making and preparation; 
techniques of data collection and photoelectric modcls and analysis. 
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Advanced Physical Metallurgy—Theoretical Metallurgy (3). Pr, ME 335, CH 
408, PS 222. 

The physical properties of metals in relation to the modern theories of metals, 
Advanced Physical Metallurgy—Plasticity (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. ME 335, 
ME 316. 

The macro: and micro-processes involved in the plastic deformation of metals, Slip, twin- 
ning, dislocation theary, creep, fatigue, impact. niah velocity deformation, and other plastic 
deformation processes will be studied in relation to current knowledge. 

Introduction to Ceramics (3). Pr. ME 335. 

The engineering applications and design principles. of important ceramic materials will be 
studied with parucular attention directed to the structure-property relationships. Both 
glassy afd crystalline ceramic materials will be included. 

Special Problems. (Credit 1-5.) Pr., Department Head approval, junior standing. 
Individual student endeavor under ataff supervision involving special problems of an advanced 
natore. 

Advanced Projects (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr, ME 421, ME 341, coreq., ME 440, 
and senior standing. 

Individual projects of a current nature, involving both analysis and synthesis, culminating 
in a formal. report. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Thermodynamics I (3). Pr, ME 303 and graduate standing. 


Classical thermodynamics of reactive and nonreactive systems; applications, 

Advanced Thermodynamics Uf (3). Pr., ME 604. 

Statistical treatment of the laws and properties of thermodynamic systema; applications. 
Propulsion Systems (4), Pr., departmental approval. 

Chemical systems including liquid and solid rocket engines; thermionic engines and onic 
propulsion; plasma and nuclear propulsion systems. 

Energy Conversion Systems (3). Pr., ME 605, PS 320 or departmental approval. 
A review of quantum mechanics and trreversible thermodynamics; study of direct energy 
Converters, —* thermoelectric, photovoltaic, thermionic and magnetohydrodynamic generator 
and fuel cella. 

Advanced Thermodynamics [Il (3), Pr., ME 605. 

Thermodynamics of nonequilibrium processes. 


Heat Transmission—Conduction (3). Pr., ME 421, MH 362 or departmental 
approval. 
Formulations and solutions af steady, steady periodic, and unsteady heat conduction problems. 


Heat Transmission—Convection (3), Pr., ME 421. 

General problems of convection, forced convection heat transfer, free convection, thermo- 

dynamic ndary layers, condensing and boiling. heat transfer to liquid metals and analysis 
heat exchangers, 


Heat Transmission—Radiation (3). Pr. ME 421. 

Fundamental laws of radiation, net radiation methods, configuration factors, radiation 
through absorbing media, solar terrestrial and celestial radiation, and thermometry and 
temperature control. 


Advanced Strength of Materials (3), Pr. ME 316, MH 362 or departmental 


approval, 

Stress and strain analyses of curved beams and beams on elastic foundations, energy 
methods; selected topics from the literature; stress and strain analyses in bars of non- 
circular section subjected to torsion. 


Theory of Elasticity I (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

ory of stress and strain and stress-strain relations. Laws of balance in momentum, 
+ wine he of momentum, and energy, Solution by tensor stress function and displacement 
unctions. 


Theory of Elasticity If (3). Pr., ME 631. 
Continuation of solutions by potential functions. Solutions of two dimensional problem 
by Kolosov-Muskhelishvili methods. 


Experimental Stress Analysis (3). Pr., ME 316. 

Stress analyses by experimental techniques including transmimion and art mattered light 

— strain gages, brittle coatings, photoelastic coatings. Moiré patterns are 
e . 


Elastic Stability (3). Pr.. ME 631 or departmental a val. 

Stability of conservative and nonconservative systems. Buckling of slender bars and 
thin-walled cross-sections; buckling of plates and shells. Buckling loads by Rayleigh-Ritr, 
Galerkin, and Kantrovich methods. 


Intermediate Dynamics (3). Pr, ME 340, MH 362, 
Dynamics of particles and systems ‘of particles applied to enginecring problems, Work 


a rey and impulse and momentum principles. LaGrange’s equations and Hamilton's 
principie. 
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Non-Linear Oscillations (3). Pr., ME 427 or departmental a 
Method of phe plane to linear systems. Self-excited and relaxation oscillations. Routh- 


Hurwia and Liapovnoy criteria on ability. Introduction to asymptotic method to non- 
linear oscillations. 


Theory of Plates (3). Pr. ME 631. 

Analyses of plates of various shapes under transverse and in-plane loadings with different 
boundary conditions. Buckling of plates due to in-plane loadings. Lnotroduction to von 
Karman large deflection theory. 

Theory of Shells (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Introduction to differential geometry. Development of governing equations for shells 
under arbitrary loading. Shallow shell theory with applications. Asymptotic method for 
solution of differential equations in shell theory. 

Variational Mechanics (3). Pr., departmental approval 

The problem of Bola, Mayer and LaGrange with fixed and variable end points: Hamilton's 
tinciple and LaGrange’s equations; energy method; Rayleigh’s principle and Rayleigh: 
ite method; Galerkin method; variational methods; applications 

Fluid Dynamics (3). Pr, MH 362 and graduate standing. 

Navier-Stokes Equations. Exact and approximate solutions. Euler's equations. Continuity, 
Energy equations. Irrotational flow. 

Boundary Layer Theory (3). Pr., ME 640. 

Hydrodynamic and thermal boundary layers. Prandt!'s equations, integral relations and 
approximate techniques. 

Gas Dynamics I (3). Pr.. ME 640. 

Compressible flow equations; lsen ic flow: Fanno line flow; Rayleigh line Mow; shock 


waves; high speed flow; internal and external flows; forces on immened bodies 

Gas Dynamics I (3). Pr., ME 642 and ME 605. 

Continuation of ME 642 with emphasis on real gas cifects and non-equilibrium flow. 
Turbulence (3), Pr.. ME 641, 

Analysis of wall-affected and free turbulent flows. 

Structure and Properties of Solids (3), Pr., departmental approval. 
Denominations of structire are considered, via an ——————— approach, from the 
viewpoint of providing a fundamental insight with respect to 1t genesis of selected 
macroscopic properties. 

Corrosion: Fundamentals and Applications (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Nature and mechanisms of corrosion, Effects of: material-manufacturing methods, con- 
struction and environment, Corrosion types and methods of corrosion control. 
Performance of Metals at Elevated Temperatures (3). Pr., departmental 
approval. 

Fundamental behavior of metals at elevated temperatures. Commercial and experimental 


types of ferrous and nonferrous alloys and their mitability for eclevated temperature 
applications, 


X-Ray Metallography (3). Pr, ME 335 and MH 362. 


The principles of X-ray absorption and diffraction and application to the study of metals 
and other crystalline materials. 


Strengthening of Metals (3). Pr., ME 335. 

A treatment of the six basic mechanisms by which metals are strengthened. Emphasis i 
placed on causative factors and accompanying manifestations. 

A quantifative treatment of: the minimization of plastic Now, by means of design considera- 
tions, where the phenomenon is associated with deleterious effects; the maximization 
plastic flow, by means of material-condition and forming method considerations, where the 
objective is to form or shape. 

Dislocation Theory (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

The nature and properties of dislocations including crystal structure and Imperfections, 
diskxation geometry in both ideal and real crystals, dislocation configurations, multiplication 
and interactions with various imperfections, and methods of observation. 


Planar Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 323. 


Analysis of simple and complex planar mechanisms. Synthesis by finite displacement and 
infinitesimal motion methods. 


Spatial Mechanisms (3). Pr.. ME 675. 
Analysis and synthesis of spatial mechanisms. 
Selected Topics in Mechanical Design (3). Pr., ME 630 and ME 675. 


Dynamic p tties of trains of mechanisms; hydrostatic and hydrodynamic lubrication; 
thermal equilibrium; wear and fatigue problems; design techniques involving computers. 


Seminar (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged). May be 
taken more than one quarter. 

Engineering Analysis (3). Pr.. departmental approval. 

Study of equilibriam, cigenvalue, and propagation problems for continuous systems. Physical 


aye and mathematical properties discuwed with considerable emphasis on numerical 
solutions. 
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Experimental Research Methods (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Numerical methods and data processing, mathematical statistics and probability, analysis 
of experimental data, errors of measurement, and instrumentation. 


Fluid Machines (3). Pr., ME 642. 
Similarity considerations; cavitation; cascade theory; axial and radial flow machines. 


Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than 
one quarter. 


Military Science (MS) 


BASIC COURSE 


First Year (Freshman) 
Military Science 1 


Orientation; History, Mission and Organization of the ROTC Program, Me- 
chanical Training, M1 Rifle; Military/Civilian Obligations; US Army Reserves 
and National Guard; Definition and Causes of War; Evolution of Weapons and 
Warfare (1). Lec. 1, Leadership Lab. 1. 


Principles of War; Factors of National Power; National Objectives, Policies, 
Strategies and Instruments; Organization and Mission of the Armed Forces (1). 
Lec. 1, Leadership Lab. 1. 


Marksmanship; Range Firing; Organization, Mission and Capabilities of the 
Army (1), Lec. 1, Leadership Lab. 1. 


Second Year (Sophomore) 


Military Science I (Pr., MS I or as determined by the Professor of Military 
Science). 


American Military History (1), Lec 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 

The origins of the American Army to the present with emphasis on factors which led to 
the organizational, tactical, Sogistical, operational, strategic, social, and similar patterns 
found in the present day Army. 

Introduction to Tactics and Operations (Map and Aerial Photograph Reading) 
(1). Lec, 4 Leadership Lab. 1, F 
Application of basic principles, emphasizing terrain appreciation and evaluation, marginal 
information; military and t phic map symbols; orientation, intersection, resection, 
military grid reference putes yruees of aerial photography and elementary aerial photog- 
raphy reading. 

Introduction to Tactics and Operations (1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 
Instruction in the basic military team; combat formations and patrolling; field fortification 


and camouflage, cover and concealment; technique of fire and principles of offensive and 
defensive combat 


ADVANCED COURSE 
Third Year (Junior) 


Military Science TI (Pr. all MS I and MS Il or equivalent as determined by 
Professor of Military Science). 


Leadership and Management I (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 


Educationa beychulogy as pertains to the three stage instructional process; responsibilities 
= basic qualities a leader; application of sou principles to the problems of platoon 
caders, 


Fundamentals and Dynamics of the Military Team I (3). Lec. 4, Leadership 
— 2. 


Principles of Internal Defense/Development; familiarization with the roles of the various 
ranches in the overall mission of the Army: principles and methods of communications. 


Fundamentals and Dynamics of the Military Team I (3). Lec. 4, Summer Camp 
Preparatory Training 2. 
Infantry organization: employment of the rifle platoon and company in offensive and 


defensive combat; familiarization with administrative procedures and general conduct of 
training at ROTC summer camp, 
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Fourth Year (Senior) 


Military Science IV (Pr., MS [fl or as determined by the Professor of Military 
Science). 


401. Fundamentals and Dynamics of Military Team HI (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 
Duties of the division staff, emphasizing staff estimates and reports, military intelligence, 
aaff planning, operations, administration, logistics, and staff recommendations; principles 
of Internal Defense/Development and the Army Readiness Program. 

402. Fundamentals and D ics of Military Team II (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2, 
The fundamentals of the application of force using as a vehicle the combined arms team 
(Infantry, Armor, Artillery); duties and responsibilities of company and battalion officers 
in the combat arms. 

403. Leadership and Management II (3), Lec. 4, Leadership Lab, 2, 

Functioning of military law system: relation of milicary law to civil law; types of conflict; 


inter-relationship of clements of national power: customs of the service; code of conduct; 
responsibilities and obligations of an officer. 


Music (MU) 


Professors Hinton, Head, Glyde, Tamblyn, Rosenbaum, and Tyre 
Associate Professors Bentley, Moore, and Walls 
Assistant Professors Calder, Lavore, Stephenson, Mickelson, Howard, 
Rawlins, and Vinson 
Instructors Colaianni, Kendrick, and Kruger 


100. Music Convocation (0). All quarters. Required of all music students each 
narter. 
—— & lectures by faculty, est artists, and students. Music & music education 


majors are expected to perform at ¢ teacher's diseretion and in accordance with depart- 
mental rules. 


1531-32-33. Material and Organization of Music (5-5-5). 
A systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, form and style through the literature of music. 

211-12. Service Playing (1-1). 
Hymn playing, modulation, selected anthems and oratorio selections, simple improvisation 
and transposition. 

231-32-33. Material & Organization of Music (5-5-5). Pr., 153. 
Continuation of the study of Harmony, Counterpoint, Form and Style in music, 

251-52-53. Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1). Lec. amd Lab, 3-3-5, 
Presentation of instrumental solo, opera and symphonic music, acquainting the student 
with musical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the past 
three centuries. 

311. Liturgies (5). 
Liturgical worship service of Roman Catholic and Protestant churches. plus non-liturigical 
forms of other Protestant denominations. 

312. — (3). 

musical significance of hymns of the Christian church from the earliest times to the 

present. 

$31-32-33. Materials and Organization of Music (5-5-5). Pr., 233. 
Gontinuation of second year systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, form and atyle 
through the literature of music 

334-35-36. Counterpoint L-T-11 (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 
L. Strict Counterpoint. Count int in 5 species in 2 or 3 voices concluding with in- 
vertible counterpoint. II. Tonal counterpoint. Contrapuntal devices of the 18th Centu 
including double counterpoint and imitation, ILL. Invention and Fugue, The study an 
writing of 2 part inventions, canenic treaument, and the 5 voice fugue. 

337-38-39, Modern Harmony I, H, Ifl (3-3-3). Pr. 333. 
Twenticth century harmonic devices. An integrated approach to understanding con- 
temporary writing, with emphasis on original work and analysis of the principal depart- 
ments from ‘“‘traditional’’ harmony. 

$51-52-53. Music History 1-II-L1 (3-3-3). 
——— of music from early times to the present day. Lectures, recorded examples, 
Teadings. 

361-62-63. Conducting LILI (3-1-1). Pr, MU 135, MU 153. 
I. Elementary basic baton techniques and introduction to score reading. Ul. Choral con- 
ducting. Elementary course in choral score reading and congucting choir and glee clubs. 
Ill. Instrumental conducting. Elementary course in instrumental score reading and con- 
ducting band, orchestra and instrumental ensembles. 

$71, Introduction to Music (3). No credit allowed to Music Majors and Minors. 


The — — of music including an explanation of basic terms, notations, rhythm, 
totial aystem, vocal and piano score reading. 
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409. Marching Band Techniques (3). 

Fundamental methods and procedures of the Marching Band. 

4l4. Care and Repair of Musical Instruments (1). Lec. 1, Lab, 3. Pr., senior standing. 
Selection, care and repair of woodwind, brass and string instruments with emphasis on ad- 
justments which should be made by the Instrumental director, 

415. Organ Literature and Design (5). 


Survey of organ literature correlating the forms of compositions and types of organs for 
which the music was written. 


416. Church Music Seminar (3). Pr., MU 311, 312, 361, 362, 415, or 442, or approval 
of instructor. 
The processes of establishing a complete Church Music program. Supervised directing of 
choral ensembie. 

422.23-24. Theory Review (3-3-3). No credit for Applied Theory Composition or 
Pedagogy Majors. 
—— techniques of the 18th and 19th centuries, with special emphasis on style and 


ign. 

431-32-33. Music Analysis (3-3-3). Pr., MU 253 and MU 233, 
Harmonic and structural analysis of smaller instrumental forms; harmonic and structural 
atialysis of the larger polyphonic and homophonic forms. 


434-35-36. Music Composition LII-IE (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 
Analysis, study, and writing of musical compositions in small, compound, and larger 
musical forms with emphasis on both stylistic and individual creative writing. 


47-38-39, Orchestration I-II-III (3-3-3). Pr. MU 233. 


stan notation, and characteristics of orchestral instruments. Exercises in arranging for 
com —— of string and wind instruments. Theory and practice of orchestration for full 
orchestra. 


“41. Piano Pedagogy (3). 
For p tive piano teachers. Study of teaching methods for beginners and succeeding 
levels, Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 


42. Vocal Pedagogy (8). 
For prospective voice teachers. An intensive study of the materials and methods of voice 
training. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 


443. String Pedagogy (3). 
Mechanics of stringed instruments, ‘Teaching methods, schools, and systems. Teaching 
literature and repertoire. For either violin, viola, ‘cello, string bas or harp. 

#44. Instrumental Pedagogy (3). 
Mechanics of brass or woodwind instruments. Teaching methods and repertoire with empha- 
sis on solo instrumental literature. 

445. Theory Pedagogy (3). 
Required of seniors majoring in theory and composition, Designed to present the problems 
of sightsinging, rhythmic dictation, melodic and harmonic dictation, and part writing from 
4 pedagogical viewpoint. 

451, Keyboard Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Masterworks of the clavichord, harpsichord, organ, and piano Hterature from the Baroque 
period to the present, 

452. Vocal Literature (3). Pr., junior } 
Vocal literature from Elizabethan time to the present, including representative European 
and American repertoire. 

453. Choral Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Chronological study of choral music from the Middle Ages to the present including opera, 

oratorio with detailed examination of representative works, 

454. Instrumental Literature (3). 

——— and study of orchestral scores and parts from the classic, romantic and modern 
ure. 

455, Opera Literature (3). 

Vocal music of the opera from the Baroque to the present time. 


General Elective Courses 


201. Fundamentals of Music (3). 


Music 7S) rimari deve functional piano skills. sight-reading, rhythm and 
melodic skills. ~: — — a 


History of Jazz (3). 

The growth i Janz —— its African and European roots to current experimentation. 

appreciation of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
Inors. 


Outtanding com and compositions. No previous music training required; an orienta- 
tion in the art of listening. 
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374. Masterpieces of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
Minors, 
Representative musical works of each great period of musical history. No previous music 
training required, 

477-78-79. Music Arranging (3-3-3). By permission. 


Project course in arranging various combinations from quartet to symphonic band, and 
arranging for solo and choral groups. 


Group Performance Courses 


121-22-23. Glee Club (1 hour credit Per quarter). 
MEN'S GLEE CLUB AND WOMEN'S GLEE CLUB are study and performing groups open 
to any Auburn student. (May be taken with or without credit.) 

130. Jazz Laboratory Band (1). 
A musical ensemble for advanced musicians for the study and performance of music relating 
to the jazz idiom. By audition only, 

221-22-23. Choral Union (1 hour credit uarter). 
Open to any Auburn student. Required for all Music Majors and Minors, (May be taken 
with or without credit.) 

$21-22-25. Concert Choir (1 hour credit per quarter). 
CONCERT CHOIR is a small mixed chorus for study and performance of serious choral 
literature; open to any Auburn student audition only. Students enrolled in Concert 
Band will have the drill portion of Basic Military Training waived. (May be taken with or 
without credit.) 

124-25-26. Concert Band (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Members of the Band are selected during the first week of each quarter. A minimum of 
5 rehearsal hours per week is required, with extra rehearsals scheduled as necessary. Band 
members are required to be present at al! rehearsals and all public performances. (May be 
taken with or without credit.) 

127-28-29. Orchestra (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Members of the symphonic orchestra are selected by try-outs during the first week of each 
quarter. (May be taken with or withous credit.) 

224. Marching Band (1 hour credit per , bag (Fall Quarter only.) 
Provides music for athletic contests and half-time shows at football pms. various parades, 
pep rallies, and other campus and off-campus events. During the fall quarter, will rehearse 
a minimum of 9 hours per week. Physical Education may waived for members the 
Marching Band.* In addition, students will have the drill portion of basic military waived 
when enrolled in Marching Band. See Band Director for details. (May be taken with oF 


without credit.) 
227-28-29. Opera Workshop (1 hour eredit per quarter). 
Open to all students interested in opera, including Tmance, stagecraft, make-up, cop 


ducting. and coaching. A minimum of three houfs per week rehearsal or stage-cra 

required with extra time scheduled as necessary. (May be taken with or without credit.) 
$24-25-26. Music Ensemble (! hour credit per quarter). (By permission.) 

Primarily for advanced musicians for the study and performance of musical compositions 

for small instrumental and vocal grot A minimum rehearsal of three hours per 


required. (May be taken with or without credit.) Includes brass, woodwind, percussion, 
piano & harp ensembles. 


$27-28-29. Piano Ensemble (1-1-1), Lab. 3-3-3. 


Study through performance of original compositions and transcriptions for plano-four-hands 
and two pianos using two to four players. 


Applied Music 
Individual instruction is available in voice, piano, organ, strings, woodwinds, 
harp, brass and percussion. 
Students desiring study in applied music must be approved by the Head of the 
Department of Music before entrance into the course. 
080. Applied Music (0). May be repeated. 


Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas, Rudimentary practice as related to 
each discipline. 


181-2-3. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
281-2-3. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
381-23. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
481-2-3. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For Bachelor of Music majom only, 
184-85-86. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
284-85-86. Applied Music (1-1-1). 


*In addition to the Physical Education stipulation, students will have the drill portion of 
Basic Military Training waived for the quarter they are enrolled in Marching Band. 
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384-85-86. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
484-85-86, —*5 — Music (1-1-1). 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. Two Vt hour lessons per week. 
187-88-89, Applied Music (1-1-1). 
287-88-89, Applied Music (1-1-1). 
387-88-89. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
4187-88-89. Ae grata Music (1-1-1), 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. One V2 hour lesson per week. 


The amount of credit in Applied Music is based on the following practice 
schedule: 


1 cr. hr.—5 hours barons practice 
2 cr. hrs—10 hours weekly practice 
3 cr. hrs—15 hours weekly practice. 


Applied Music Fees (Per Quarter) 





One half-hour lesson per weck — — — yy 
Two half-hour lessons per — 8— 
Use of practice room, one hour per day — COGN 
Use of practice room, two hours per day — 5040— 


Class Instruction in Applied Music 


The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applied Music open to 
Music Majors and Minors and to regularly registered college students who have had 
previous music training. These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour 
credit, Tuition fee $5.00. 


104-5-6. Piano Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to piano playing. (See 
above for fee.) 

107-8-9. Voice Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab.) 
* instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to voice. (See above 
or fee. 

110-11-12. String Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to violin, viola, celle 
and contrabass playing. (See above for fee.) 

13-14-15. Brass Instruments Class (1-I-1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on trumpet, 
trombone and other brass instruments. (See above for fee.) 

116-17-18. Woodwind Instruments Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music a4 applied to playing on clarinet, 
oboe, bassoon, flue and other woodwind instruments. (See above for fee.) 

119, Percussion Instrumests Class (1). (2 labs.) 


Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing percussion 
instruments: drums, bells, cymbals, triangle, tympani, ete. (See above for fee,) 


GRADUATE COURSES 

22-23-24. Theory Review (3-3-3). Pr., senior standing and departmental approval. 

No credit for Applied, Theory-Composition, or Pedagogy majors. A review of the harmonic 

techniques of the [8th and (9th cencuries, with special emphasis on style and design. 
600-1-2, Advanced Instrumental and Choral Conducting (2-2-2). 
Laboratory for development of skills relating to the performance of traditional and modern 
works. Emphasis on score reading and analysis. 
Brass Instruments Techniques (1), Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on brass instruments. 
Woodwind Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students fn furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on eocdwint instruments. 
Percussion Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on percustion instruments. 
Music in the Arts (4). 
Music in relation to architecture, the plastic arts, and poetry, 
Choral Literature of the Classic, Romantic and Modern Periods (4). 
The styles, forms, and performance practices of the choral music from the Classic, Romantic 


and Modern periods, working primarily with scores of representative works. Participation 
‘M8 &n approval choral organization is required. 
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Choral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced Arranging for various choral combinations. Participation in an approved choral 
organization is required. 


8 


609, Seminar in 20th Century Music (3-3-3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Analysis and comparison of representative works of principal com rs of the first. half 
of the 20th —— works chosen for cach quarter. (May be repeated for # 
maximum of 9 hrs. it.) 

610. Band Arranging (4). Pr. d ental approval. 

Advanced arranging for various band organizations. Participation in band is required, 

611. Orchestral (4). Pr, d ental approval. 

a arranging for various orc ral organizations. Participation in orchestra bs 
required. 


612. Acoustics in Music (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
The physics of sound as related to music. 
634. Music History Seminar (2). Pr., departmental approval. 


Different aspects of the history of music. Specific research areas chosen each quarter 
(May be repeated for a maximum of 6 hrs. credit.) 


644. Repertoire Seminar (2-2-2). Pr. departmental approval. 
A comprehensive survey of music literature in the student's major area through analysis & 
(May be repeated for a maximum of 6 hrs. credit.) 


650-1-2. Techniques of Private Instrumental Instruction (8-3-3). Pr., departmental 


approval. 
Analysis of teaching and supervised teaching. 
660-1-2. ent Study in Applied Music (3-3-3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Advanced private study and recital. 
6812-3. Independent Study in (A) Composition, (B) Analysis (2-3, 2-3, 2-3). Pr., de 
parunental approval. 


Naval Science (NS) 


(Liat of courses will be found on page 146) 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Professors Van de Mark, Head, and Davis 
Associate Professors Chastain, White 
Assistant Professors Cannon, Driskell, Hamid, and Rush 
Instructor Yu 


102. Principles of Food Preparation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Each quarter, 

Basic principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of food preparation. 
119. Nutrition and Man (3). 

The fundamentals of nutrition and the influence of socio-economic and cultural pattern 
of man on fulfilling nutritional needs. 
Meal Management (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Each quarter. Pr. NF 102. 


Planning of meals with emphasis on scientific principles of mucrition, aesthetic value, 
management of time and the food budget on various economic levels. 


Cultural of Food Service (3). Each quarter. 

Historical and artistic influences on the selection of modern table accessories used in home 
and institutional food services, 

312. Nutritional Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, CH 203. 

—— of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals applied to human nv 


Food Preservation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall, Summer. Pr., VM 311 or YM 200. 
Principles and methods of food preservation. 

Nutrition and Dietetics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., NF 312, NF 872. 
Identification, function, metabolism and sources of specific nutrients required by man fot 
normal growth, development, and maintenance. For nutrition majors. 

Institution Organization and Personne] Management (5). Winter. 

Quality food service operation as related to management principles, methods of control, and 
personne! management. 

Community and Family Health (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Facilities, services and agencies within the community which affect health. Field trips. 
Problems in Community Nutrition (8). Pr. NF t19 or NF 372, 

Environmental factors that influence the nutritional level of people. 

Fundamentals of Nutrition (3). Lec. 3, Each Quarter. 

Principles of human nutrition and factors influencing food requirement. 
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432. 


442. 


462. 
472, 


479. 


482, 


489, 


492, 


601. 
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Family Nutrition (3). Lec. 3. Pr. NF 372. 

Application of the principles of nutrition to family members of all ages. 

Diet Therapy (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Spring. Pr., junior standing, NF 372, and 
NF 542, 


Application of principles of nutrition to various periods of stress and as a therapeutic aid in 
treatment of disease. 


Quantity Food Production (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Fall. Pr., junior standing and 
NF 202, 


Institutional menu planning, preparation and rel | of foods. Use, operation and main» 
tenance of equipment. University kitchens are used for laboratory experience, 


Institution Food Purchasing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Junior standing. 
Wholesale food marketing and the purchase of food for institutions with emphasis on factors 
determining quality and cost, 


Food Service Planning, Layout and Equipment (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, 
Pr., junior standing and NF 352. 


Floor plans and layouts with emphasis on materials, specifications, and maintenance of 
equipment and furnishings for institutional food units. 


—— (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter, Pr., NF 202. 


Types of catered food-service functions; planning. pricing, organization, management, equip- 
ment and service. 


E imental Foods (5). Pr., NF 102 and CH 203. 

Effects of variation of ingredients and treatments on quality characteristics of foods. 
Advanced Community Nutrition (3), Pr., junior standing and satisfactory course 
in nutrition. 

Nutrition problems and practices that exist in a modern society. 

Modern Views of Nutrition (3). Pr., junior standing and satisfactory course in 
nutrition. 

Current concepts in nutrition and related fields. 

Institution Food Service Cost Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., junior 


Food control and storeroom management in hospitals, commercial units, and school 
services, 


International Nutrition (3), Pr., junior standing and satisfactory course in 
nutrition, 


Nutritional status of world population and local, national, and international programs for 
Improvement. 


Infant and Child Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and NF 372 and NF 342. 
Nutrition requirements for growth from pre-natal life through adolescence. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Special Seminars in Home Economics (5). 

A. Child Development and/or Family Life; B. Clothing and/or Textiles; C. Family Eco- 
nomics, Home Management, Equipment and/or Housing; D. Foods and/or Nutrition. 
Home Economics in Higher Education (5). 


The effects of scientific, technological and social —— on the family and the Home 
Economics profession as they have implications for higher education in this discipline. 
Emphasis: current trends in subject matter areas, scope and program development, adminis- 
tration, and instructiona) resources. 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). 


Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics. 
Required of all graduate students in Nutrition and Foods. 


Special Problems in Nutrition and/or Foods. Credit to be arranged (2-5). Pr. 
consent of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter. 

Experimental Foods (5), Pr., NF 462. ' 
—— study of experimental! foods including chemical reactions involved in food combi- 
nations. 

Chemical and Physical Properties of Foods (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., NF 202 and 
NF 462. 

Chemical and physical changes of importance in food preparation and processing. 
Problems in Food Preservation (5). Pr., VM 200 or Sil. 


Various problems which grow out of advanced study of preservation of foods, These prob- 
s are subjects for minor research. 


Readings in Food or Nutrition (5), Pr., NF 372 or CH 205. 

A critical survey of current literature in nutrition and food consumption, 
Advanced Nutrition I (5). Pr. NF 342, CH 203, NF 312, or equivalents. 
Carbohydrates, fats and proteins. 


Advanced Nutrition Ii (5). Pr., NF 342, CH 203, NF 312 or equivalents. 
Vitamins, minerals and nutritional relationships. 


gs 
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Advanced Nutrition [fl (5). Pr. NF 624 and 625, or equivalent. 


Assessment and application of nutritional status. Methods of appraisal of nurritional «tutus, 
dietary, biochemical and clinical. 


Research Methods in Nutrition (5). 


A course designed to acquaint graduate students with modern laboratory techniques vend in 
Human Nutrition Research. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be P 
Required of al! students under the Thesis Option in any field, 


Pharmacy (PY) 


Professors Coker, Dean, Hargreaves, Hocking, and Williams 
Associate Professors Darling, Kochhar, Rush, Thomasson, and Wilken 
Assistant Professor Shrader 
Instructor Crevar 
Research Lecturer in Toxicology Carl J. Rehling 
Special Lecturers in Pharmacy Argo, Franklin, and Lyman 


Pharmacy 


Convocation (0). All quarters. 
Required of all pharm students each quarter. Professional topics discumed by visiting 
lecturers, faculty and students. 
Introduction to Pharmacy (3). 


Orientation and general survey of the so of pharmacy, its organizations and literature 
with a brief introduction into principles of pharmacy. 


Pharmaceutical Mathematics (3). Pr., MH 161. 
Mathematical calculations and concepts fundamental! to the pharmaceutical sciences. 


Pharmaceutical Terminology (2). Pr., first professional year standing. 
————— and abbreviations used in the professional and scientific aspects of pharmacy 
and medicine. 


History of Pharmacy (3), Pr., first fessional year standing, 

A ral survey of the history of i designed to provide a knowledge of the 
tage of the profession. 

Professional Accessories (3). Pr., second fessional year standing. 

The use and capabilities of non-medical professional items such as clinical thermometers, 

rubber goods, and accessories, atomizers, surgical dressings, surgical supports, (russes. 


Pharmaceutical Technology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. CH 208, PY 102, second 
—— year standing, 

hysical-chemical principles applied to develop thorough understanding of solid pharma- 
ceutical dosage forms from bulk powders to more sophisticated sustained-release medications, 


Pharmaceutical Technology II (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., PY 301, CH 204, CH 302. 
Continuation of PY 301 in which parks! and chemical principles concerning homogencous 
liquid Boone forms are studied. lected official solutions, syrups, elixirs, spirits, etc., are 
considered from this viewpoint. 


Pharmaceutical Technol Hil (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr.. PY 303. 
Continuation of PY 303 dealing with heterogeneous and plastic systems, Physical and 


chemical principles utilized in the study of the plastic and polyphasic dosage forms including 
ointments, creams, suspensions, colloids, mixtures, magmas, etc. 


Hospital Pharmacy (3). Pr., second —— year standing. 
The development of hospitals, their place in society, importance and place of pharmacy 


in hospitals, administrative and policy making aspects together with interdepartmental rela 
tionships. Ficld trips to representative hospital pharmacies, 


Hospital Pharmacy Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr., PY 304 and consent of 
ctor, 


Sam eee pharmacy experience is obtained in the environment of participating hospitals 
Students are expected to furnish transportation for this elective course. 

Dispensing Pharmacy I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6& Pr. PY 304, 

Compounding prescriptions of an clementary nature, illustrating virtually all types of 
prescriptions. 


Creep Pharmacy II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 400. 
Advanced dispensing pharmacy and prescription laboratory. Prescriptions of an advanced 


nature are compounded. Special attention is given to the subject of incompatibilities 
Dispensing Pharmacy III (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Coreq., PY 401, 

Practical pharmaceutical compounding and dispensing, related to modern drug outlets 
Certain aspects of drug detailing will discussed. 
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410, Advanced Pharmacy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 400 and second professional 
year standing. 
The applications of modern pharmaceutical aids, such as surface active agents, the 
solubilizing agents and the complexing agents in compounding. 

41. Elements of Pharmaceutical Manufacturing (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. PY 304, 
consent of instructor, and third professional year standing, 
Manufacturing procedures, operation, and principles. tn the laboratory selected pilot scale 


prodoction problems are carried out to completion including control) and testing of fin- 
shed products, 


412. Public and Professional Relations (3). Pr., second professional year standing. 
413, Special Problems (1-8). Pr. second professional year standing. 


414. Pharmaceutical Specialties (3). Pr., third professional year s , 
More important non-official specialties available to modern prescription practice and over 
the-counter sales are studied. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


60L. Parenteral Preparations (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304 and consent of instructor, 
Theory, preparation and testing of various medicinal preparations intended for injection 
into the Body. Pharmaceutical principles are applied to problems of filtration, sterilization, 
isotonicity. hydrogen jon concentration and aseptic techniques. 

Tablet Manufacture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., PY 304. 

Essentials in the manufacture, coating and evaluation of compressed tablets. 

Product Development (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304, 

Formulation, evaluation and control techniques as well as actual manufacture of products 
of pharmaceutical and cosmetic nature. 

Biopharmaceutics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of instructor, 

The relationship between some physical and chemical propertics of drugs, their various 
dosage forms and subsequent biological effects. 

Institutional P (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, PY 401 and consent of instructor. 
Comprehensive presentation of pharmacy jn hospitals, nursing hones, etc, f the view- 
point of the administrative pharmacist. The responsibilities of the director erect 
service in a hospital. Field trips taken and a term project on a current aspect Inatitu 
tional Pharmacy is required. 

Graduate Seminar (1). Pr., admission to Graduate School. 

Required of all pharmacy graduate students each quarter. 

Special Problems (2-5 hours). Pr., consent of instructor. 

May repeat for a maximum of & hours, 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
201. Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr. CH 105, CH 204, 
Inorganic chemicals; their manufacture, chemical p rties, pharmaceutical and therapeutic 


uses, doses and preparations. Tests for identity a purity, together with Assay met 
are considered. 
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203. Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr. PY 201, CH 208. 
Organic chemicals; their manufacture, chemical properties, trade names, pharmaceutical and 
therapeutic uses, doses and preparations. 

502. Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 203. 
Continuation of PY 203. 

405. Modern Methods of Drug Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr. CH 208, 


Theory and application of physical and chemical methods with special emphasis on the tse 
of ——— raphy, nactueentation: anad non-aqueous systems in the analysis of pharma- 
ceutical products, 


404. Chemistry of Natural Products (5). Pr., CH 302 and second professional year 


Chemiatry and nomenclature of fatty olls, volatile oils, steroids, glycosides, alkaloids, anti: 
biotics, vitamins, and other natural products. 

421. Advanced Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr. PY 201 and second pro- 
fessional year standing. 
Modern structural concepts of atomic and molecular theory, and reaction mechanisms of tn- 
Organic chemicals of medicinal importance. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
620-21-22. Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs (5-5-5). Pr., PY 302 or consent of instructor, 
Historical background, pertinent literature, organic name reactions, nomenclature, relation 
of chemical structure and physical properties to —— activity, isomeriem, metabolite 
antagonism, enzyme inhibition, an exhaustive consideration of the chemistry and biological 
activity of the various therapeutic classes. 


623-24-25. Synthesis of Drugs (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Coreq., PY 620-21-22 or consent 
of instructor. 
The principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the various therapeutic clases, 
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626-27. Analytical and Control Methods (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PY 305 or consent 


405. 


407. 


428. 


429. 


451. 


432. 


630, 


of instructor. 
The principles and techniques of analysia as applied to the various therapeutic classes. 
Steroid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 


Structure, determination, chemistry, synthesis and structure relationships of steroids of 
pharmacological and pharmaceutical importance. 


Alkaloid Chemistry (5), Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 

Structure determination, chemistry and synthesis of alkaloids with emphasis on the alkaloids 
of pharmacological and pharmaceutical importance. 

Heterocyclic Medicinal Chemistry (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The chemical nature and behavior of heterocyclic moieties which are either themecives of 
medicinal significance or are components possessing therapeutic properties. 


Pharmacology-Toxicology 
Toxicology (5). Pr. ZY 424, CH 208 and second fessional year standing. 


nhac ays of the isolation, identification, symptoms and treatment of the more common 
poisons. 


Pharmacology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., ZY 424, CH 302 and second professional 
year standing, 
Absorption and fate, mechanism of action, — — relationships and toxico 

a 


of the official and more important non-official drugs, with a brief coverage of pathologic 
conditions which indicate specific uses in therapy. 


Pharmacology If (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 424, CH 302 and second professional 
year standing. 

Continuation of PY 405. Pharmacology of vitamins, hormones, biologicals and antibiotic 
with major emphasis on endocrine products and deficiency states as related to specific 
therapy. 

Chemotherapeutic Drugs (5). Pr., CH 302, VM 204 and second professional year 
standing. 

Structure-action relationship of drugs and their use in inhibiting or destroying micro- 
organisms. 

Public Health (5), Pr., VM 200, VM 204 or VM 311 and second professional year 
standing. 

Epidemiological study of diseases of man. A survey of the public bealth and preventive 
medicinal programs of federal, state, local and private agencies is included. 

Biochemical Pharmacology (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6, Pr, CH 302 and second pro 
fessional year ing. 

—— of biochemical principles and techniques in the study of mechanisms of drug 
action, 


Pharmacological Techniques (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. ZY 424 and second pro- 
fessional year standing. 

Principles and techniques of procedures used in drug evaluation In animal subjects. 
Cellular Pharameology (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PY 405-6, second professional 
year standing. 

Cytological basis of pharmacodynamics including metabolic energy transformation, protein 
synthesis, and cellular contro! systems as related to drug actions, 

Fundamentals of Bionucleonics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206 or consent of in- 
structor and second professional year standing. 

Theoretical and — application of trace level radioactivity for research application to 


pharmacy and allied sciences. 
COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Toxicological Methods (3). Lec. Il, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 403 or equivalent. 


Techniques applied to the separation and chemical identification of the more common 
volatile, non-volatile organic and metallic poisons. 


631-32, Psychopharmacology (5-5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. - Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PY 431 for 


637. 
638. 


PY 631 and PG 320 or PG 445 for PY 632. 


Effect of neurotropic and psychotropic agents upon reverberatory circuits, chemical] trans: 
mitters, neviral amines and metabolic energy systems; measures of rate of behavioral change! 
critique of behavioral screening techniques. 


—— (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Pr. PY 430, MH 127 or an equivalent course in 
statist 

Stadiatical basis for design of experiments and analysis of data in pharmacological quanti- 
ation. 

Pharmacology Seminar (3). Pr., PY 430. 

Toxicology Seminar (1-3). Pr., graduate standing. 

Students are expected to present reviews of current literature and case histories. This will 
be followed with discussion by students and faculty. 


650-51. 


652. 


441. 


640. 


202. 


Description of Courses 297 


Advanced Toxicology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 630 or equivalent. 

The mechanism of action of poisons and antidotes, lethal doses and methods of detection 
and — — of poisons in tissues and body fluids. Practical application of analytic 
procedures and estimation of poisons in post-mortem and clinical specimens. The student 
will participate in a minimum of four post-mortem examinations with instructions In proper 
technique to obtaining specimens for toxicological analyses. 

Forensic Toxicology (3). Pr., consent of instructor, 

This course embraces a summary of medical jurisprudence including the laws governing the 
practice of forensic toxicology in criminal and civil proecution. Collection, preservation 
and chain of evidence, and testimony in courts are stressed. 


Pharmacognosy 
Pharmacognosy I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 102, BI 103 and CH 207, 


Plant and animal drugs studied from a basic biological standpoint, including classification 
(taxonomy), morphology. histology, microscopy, biogeography and related features. 


Pharmacognosy II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 302, PY 306, 


Biochemical presentation of drugs of natural origin —52 morphology, histology, mode of 
production, medicinally active constituents, assays and applications. 

Histology of Natural Products (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 4. Pr., consent of instructor and 
second professional year standing. 

Micro-chemical, micro-analytical, and micro-sectioning techniques, including methods of 
fixation, dehydration, embedding and staining tissues in the preparation of permanent 
mounts of microslides, with use of microtome and micro-dissection techniques, 
Commercial Pharmacogn (3). Pr., consent of instructor, 

Commercial aspects of crude drugs, both wild and cultivated, foreign and domestic; com- 
position and application of pesticides. 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Advanced Pharma (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PY 307 or equivalent. 


Comprehensive study both official and unofficial crude drugs conducted macroscopically 
and microscopically; techniques of use of camera lucida, microtome and microphotographic 
equipment; pharmacognosy of previously undescribed drugs, 


Advanced Microanalysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Methods of microscopy and microchemistry of natural materials and compounds, 
Histology of Medicinal Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 440, 


Microscopic structure of medicinal plants in fresh or preserved state aa related to the 
origin and fate of plant compounds. 


Research and Thesis (5). 


Pharmacy Administration 
Pharmacy Management I (3), Pr. EC 200, ACF 211, PY 416. 


Elements of community pharmacy management, including location, layout organization, 
buying and stock control, advertisement, selling, merchandising, financial analysis, compett- 
tive practice, and socio-economic factors of modern Pharmacy. 


Pharmaceutical Management II (3). Pr., PY 408, 

A continuation of PY 408. 

Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence (5). Pr., third professional year standing. 
Legal aspects of pharmaceutical practice, giving primary consideration to State and Federal 
regulations bearing thereon. 


Drug Marketing (3). Pr., EC 200, PY 101. 


Basic principles of marketing drug products from the manufacturer to the consumer. 


Philosophy (PA) 


Professor Pauson, Head 
Associate Professor Andelson 
Assistant Professors Brown, Davis, McKown®, and Walters 
Instructors Cornett and Digby 


Ethics and Society (5). 

A brief outline of the scope and methodology of social ethics, followed by @ critical survey 
some ethical systems. 

Introduction to Philosophical Problems (3). 

An introduction to the methods of philosophical inquiry and an examination of selected 

Philosophical topics. 

Introduction to Deductive Logic (3). 

The anal and criticism of —” the formation of principles of deduction and 

c. 


selected philosophical problems of 
*On leave, 1969-70. 
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Description of Courses 


Introduction to Scientific Reasoning (3), 
Inductive techniques of hypothesis formation, and a discussion of such related problema in 
the theory of knowledge as perception, causation, and confirmation. 


Introduction to Ethics (3). 

An inquiry into and evaluation of types of ethical theory and schools of mora! philosophy. 
Philosophies of Man (3). 

Fundamental conceptions of man emphasizing the recurring problems of human freedom, 
intelligence, immortality, and the relationship of man and woman in society, 

Eastern Religious Thought (3). 

Comparative study of Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and Zen. with secondary 
emphasis on other Asian religions. 


Western Religious Thought (3). 
Comparative study of Judaism, Christianity, and Isham. with secondary emphasis on archaic 
Mediterranean religions. 


Philosophy of Religion (5). 

The philosophical investigation of such topics as the nature of religious language and 
religious knowledge, the existence of God. the human soul, and the problem of evil. 
Ancient Philosophy (5). 

From the Pre-Socratics through Plotinus, with emphasis on Plate and Aristotle: 

Symbolic Logic (5). 

Propositional ic through the logic of relations, and considerations of philosophical prob 
lems of formal logic. 

Pragmatism (5). 

Emphasis on Peirce, James, and Dewey. Some philosophical issues examined from @ 
pragmatic viewpoint. 

Philosophy of Communism (5), Pr., junior standing. 


The theory, practice, and social motivation of Marxism, with some additional studies in 
peripheral areas. 


Existentialism (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Selected works of such authors as Kierkegaard, Nietzsche. Sartre. Jaspers, and Heidegger: 
Modern Ethical Theories (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Recent analyses of the meanings. presuppositions, and problems of ethical terms and 
judgments. 


Aesthetics (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Major aesthetic theornes from Plato to modern thinkers, 

Medieval ———— (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The medieval philosophical world of Christianity, Islam, and Judaism. 

Phenomenol (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. 

The —— ical method and its application in the works of William James, Husserl, 
Heiddegaer, Sartre, and Merlean-Ponty. 

Philosophy of the Natural Sciences (5). Pr., junior standing. 


An analysis of such topics as empirical meaning, verifiability, measurement, probability, 
causality, and determinism. 


Philosophy of the Social Sciences (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The basic philosophical theories and fundamental presuppositions of the social aciences. 
Process Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years, 

An examination of selected writings of Bergson, Peirce, James, and Whitehead. 
Metaphysics (5). Pr., junior standing, 

A critical analysis of such topics as monism and pluralism, freedom and determinism, 
realism and nominaliam, and the mind-body problem, 


Epistemology (5). Pr., junior standing, 


‘The origin, nature. kinds, and validity of knowledge with a consideration of faith, Intui: 
tion, belief, opinion. certainty, and probability, 


Plato (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Plato's epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, and political theory: his relationship to Socratic 
method and thought. 


Aristole (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Aristotle's epistemology, metaphysics. ethics, and psychology; his relationship to his 
predecessors, and his role in Western thought. 

Analytic Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. 


The development of philosophical analysis in the twenticth century from G. E. Moore 
through the Oxford analysts. 


British Empiricism (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Seventeenth and cighteenth centuty development of empiricism with emphasis on Locke. 
Berkeley, and Hume, 


Continental Rationalism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The works of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 

Kant (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Kant's critical philosophy, with special emphasis on his epistemology, ethics, and metaphyailc. 


Description of Courses 299 
492. Philosophy of Law (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate 


The nature and function of law, including such topics as judicial reasoning, the ground of 
authority, natural law, al responsibility, punishment, civil disobedience, and the relation 
of law to ethics and the behavioral sciences. 

498-499. Readings for Honors (5-5). Pr., junior standing, a 2.5 average in relevant 
are work either in philosophy or in related areas and consent of department 
ead and instructor. 
Specific reading programs may be developed which pertain to a particular philosopher, 
period or problem. An. honors paper and an examination will be expected. 

650, Seminar (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The content will change for each quarter in any one calendar year. This will vary from 


movements of thought to an intensive study of one of the great thinkers such as Plato 
or Whitehead. 


Physical Science (PHS) 


Professor Kosolapoff 
Assistant Professor Ward 


100. Physical Science I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Open only to students in elementary 
education. 
A historical approach to the development of modern science and the practices of modern 
technology imended to give the education student a broad acquaintance with and under- 
standing of the ideas and methods of the physical sciences. 

101. Physical Science If (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 
A continuation of PHS 100, 


Physics (PS) 


Professors Carr, Head, Alford and Hughes* 
Associate Research Professor Fromhold 
Associate Research Professor Budenstein 
Associate Professors Andrews, Askew, French, Kinzer, Latimer, Mowat, and Sparks 
Assistant Professors Butler, Durham, Harlan, Thaxton, and Ward 
Instructors Horton and Forsythe 


204. Foundations of Physics (5). Credit in PS 220 and 205 excludes credit for this 
course. 
The basic principles of mechanics, heat, light, sound, electricity and magnetism and 
selected topics. For students in aeronautical administration, agricultural and industrial arts 
education, industrial design, and home economics. 


205, Introductory Physics—Mechanics, Heat and Sound (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, MH 
160. 


The first half of a two-quarter course in the fundamentals of physics. The quantitative as 
well as the qualitative aspects of the subject are stressed. For students in architecture, 
forestry, laboratory technology, pharmacy, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, pre-veterinary medi- 
cine, industrial management, textile science in home economics, and arts and sciences. The 
— three-hour laboratory periods are devoted to the performance of appropriate 
experiments. 

206. Introductory Physics—Electricity and Light (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr, PS 205, 

Continuation of PS 205. 

“10. Principles of Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206. 

The fundamental principles of physics 10 current topics. Lecture discussions are extended 
and supplemented by laboratory experience. Subjects include relativity, atomic and nuclear 
phenomena, and radiation. 

217. Astronomy (3), General elective. 

Descriptive astronomy, accompanied by occasional observations of the heavenly bodies with 
a three-inch refracting wlescope. 

220. General Physics I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 163 (or concurrently), 
Mechanics and heat, PS 220-221)-222 comprise a three-qiiarter sequence Using calculus 
Wherein a number of topics are discussed in depth. The sequence is intended to serve as 
4 foundation for students in the mathematics, science, and engineering curricula. 

221. General Physics U (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr. PS 220; MH 264 (or concurrently), 
Wave motion, sound, and optics, 

222. General Physics II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 221. 

Electricity and magnetistm. 

300-301. Intermediate Electricity and Magnetism I and I (4-4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. 
Pr., PS 222, PS 210, or PS 320; MH 401, 

Development and application of Maxwell's equations. Topics include: AC circuits, electro: 
magnetic measurements; laws of Gauss, Ampere, and Faraday; electric and magnetic prop- 
erties of matter: and electromagnetic wave propagation, 


*Retirement effective June 30, 1970 
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Description of Courses 


Electronics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 264. 
Review of AC and DC circuits; theory of vacuum tubes and semiconductors; diodes a 
rectifiers and regulators; tube and transistor voltage and power amplifiers; feedback atupli · 
fiers and oscillators; pulse and digital circuits. Appropriate laboratory exercises form a 
part of the course. 
Optics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 221, MH 264. 
Intermediate course in physical optics comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, dis- 
persion, origin of spectra, interference, diffraction, and polarization, with appropriate labora- 
tory experiments. 
* Spectroscopy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 163. 

more important concepts of the origin of spectra; a stiidy of instruments and techniques 
of practical spectroscopy. Laboratory experiments designed to give students in both chem- 
istry and physics a wockine knowledge of spectroscopy as a tool, 
Introduction to Modern Physics (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., PS 222, MH 264. 
Selected topics of modern physics, including atomic structure, Ouclear structure, wave 
particle dualism, and special relativity. 
Modern Physics for Engineers (3). Lec. 3, Pr, PS 222, MH 264, 
Introduction ta modern physics, including special relativity, Schrodinger wave mechanics, 
atomic and nuclear systems, elementary — * 
Fundamentals of Physics (10), Demonstration lecture 3, lecture-recitation 7, 
laboratory 4, seminar 1. Pr., MH 160 (or concurrently). Offered Summer only 
by special arrangement. 

se of PSSC materials In which the fundamental principles of optics, mechanics, electric 

and magnetism are stremed. For secondary school physics teachers with a limited backgrou 
in physics who are enrolled in the Physics Summer Inatitute, 


Intermediate Mechanics (3). Pr., PS 221, MH 265. 

Selected topics in mechanics including vector and coordinate kinematics and dynamics; free 

and driven dam harmonic oscillator; generalized coordinates and an introduction to 

LaGrange’s equations. 

Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., junior standing, PS 

222, MH 361. 

Newton's laws; systems of pastes conservation laws; free, damped, and forced oscillations; 

introduction to calculus of variations. 

Theoretical Physics 1l—Mechanics Continued (5), Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., junior 
PS 401, 

Calculus ‘of variations; Hamilton's principle and LaGrange’s equations; vibrating systems; 

vector analysis; dynamics of rigid bodies. 

Theoretical Physics UI (5). Lec, 4, Prob. 2. Pr., 301, PS 402, junior standing. 

Introduction to clectremagnetic t using the mathematics of vector fields. The physical 

interpretation of the different fields is atressed. 


Thermodynamics (5). Pr., junior standing, PS 305, MH 362. 

Equations of state. First and second laws of thermodynamics, The absolute temperature 

scale; the entropy, free energy, and Gibbs potential; general conditions of equilibrium. 

Application to reactions in gases and dilute solutions. Nernst's postulate. 

Nuclear Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 305, MH 264 

Nuclear radiations; transmutations; natural and art'ficial radioactivity; binding energy: 

nuclear forces; structure of the nucleus; nuclear fission and its applications. Appropriate 

laboratory experiments form a part of the course. 

Advanced Laboratory I (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 301 or 302, 305, junior standing. 

Research oriented experiments will be selected in the areas of biophysics, plasmas, low tem- 
rature. high vacuum, wave propagation, nuclear and atomic spectroscopy, Mossbauer ef- 
ect, nuclear magnetic resonance, transport in solids, Hall effect, mass spectrometry, advanced 

electronics, and other areas of current interest in research. 

Advanced —— (2). Lab, 6, Pr., PS 406. 


A continuation of PS 


Advanced Laboratory Ill (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 407. 
A continuation of PS 407. 


Introduction to Reactor Physics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 
305, PS 405, MH 362, or consent of instructor. 
Brief account of nuclear physics; basic instrumentation; interaction of neutrons with miat- 
ter; chain reactions; neutron diffusion; the bare homogeneous thermal reactor; lattice con- 
“ants; reactor kinetics. 
Introduction to Reactor Physics U (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 409. 

uw of 


Homogeneous reactor with reflector; reactor control; er reactors; thermal aspec 
reactor systems; design variables; radiation detection and measurement; shielding; radiation 


Seminar in Modern Physics (1). Pr., senior standing. 
Library search, written reports, and oral presentation of a pertinent topic in modern physics. 


415. 


4M, 


Description of Courses 301 


Introduction to X-ray Crystallography (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 305, or consent of instructor. 

Principles of crystallography, properties of X-rays, Laue and powder techniques, applications 
to crystal structure and grain size. 

Electron —— and Microscopy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and 
PS 222 and MH 264. 

Electron optics; theory and operation of the electron microscope; techniques of mounting, 


replication and shadowing of specimen; electron diffraction, theory and Interpretation of 
patterns. 


415416. Intermediate Modern Physics I and II (5-5). Pr., junior standing and MH 


417. 
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265, 

Special theory of relativity; introductory quantum mechanics with applications to micro- 
scopic systems; Fermi-Dirac, Bose-Einstein statistics; and electronic bands in solids. 
Introduction to Biophysics (5). Pr., consent of instructor, junior standing. 
The physics of biological systems, with emphasis on the cellular and subcellular levels; 
effects of light and high energy radiations, bio-electric phenomena, bio-energetics, etc, 
Scientific Instrumentation (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing; PS 206; MH 
162; and consent of instructor. 

For advanced undergraduates and graduate students in the natural sciences. The course is 
directed to the selection and use of equipment normally used for lab experimentation in 
the scientific fields, Pertinent laboratory experiments will accompany the course. 
Modern Electronics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PS 302 and junior : 
Network theory and digital logic; state-of-the-art electronic devices; operational amplifiers; 
linear and digital integrated circuits; servo systems; selected topics in modern instru- 
mentation. 

Introduction to Solid State Physics (5). Pr. MH 361, junior standing. 

Solid state phenomena including lattice vibrations, band description of electronic states in 
metals, semiconductors and insulators, and magnetic phenomena. 

Health Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab 3. Pr., consent of instructor, junior 


Fundamental principles of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and —— io- 
active nuclides; iation effects on man; permissible radiation dosages; safe handling of 
radioactive substances; and shielding from various radiations. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Dynamics I (3). Pr., PS 402. 
D'Alembert’s principle; introduction to the calculus of variation; Hamilton's principle and 
Hamilton's equations; principle of least action. 
Advanced Dynamics IE (3). Pr., PS 601. 
Canonical variables and contact transformations; the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; action; angle 
variables; Poisson brackets; continuous systems. 
Mechanics of Continuous Media (3). Pr., PS 602. 
Introduction to theories of elasticity and fluids. 
). Theo of Electricity and Magnetism L-Ii-I0l (3-3-3). Pr, PS 403, 

Bett —* ——— Includes electrostatics, magneto- 

axwell's f lation of classical elect ic theory. u e , 
statics, pctenttial “serie "electric currents, Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic waves, 
radiation theory, boundary value problems. 
Physical Optics (3). Pr, PS 606, 
Application of Maxwell's equations to ical phenomena including Kirchoff's formulation, 
propagation of clectromaguctic waves — — media, double refraction, dispersion. 
Plasma Physics I (3). Pr., PS 301, PS 402, or consent of instructor. 
Orbit theory, fluid model, Alfven waves, plasma stability, and plasma radiations. 
Plasma Physics U (3). Pr., PS 611 or consent of instructor. 
Theory of plasma waves, shocks, instabilities, and magneto-hydrodynamics. 
Statistical Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 404, 601. 
Statistical ensembles in classical mechanics, the Maxwell-Bolumann distribution law, foltz- 
mann’s H-theorem, and an introduction to quantum statistical mechanics, 
Statistical Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 628. 
— mechanical H-theorem, applications, introduction to non-equilibrium statistical 

anics. 

Modern Physics for High School Teachers (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr, junior 
standing, PS 431 or equivalent, MH 487 or equivalent. ; 
Physics since 1890 including: structure of matter; atomic and molecular spectra; X-rays, 
natural and induced radioactivity; nuclear fission and fusion; and cosmic rays. 
Special Theory of Relativity (3). Pr., PS 602, PS 605. 
Relativistic mechanics, ——— formulation of Maxwell's field equations, LaGrangian and 
Hamiltonian formulation of fields. 
Solid State Physics I . Pr. PS 435, PS 645. 
Electrons in a —— c 8 lattice, duaptnen mechanical formulations of the many body 
problem, molecular bonding, description of the symmetry properties of solids. 
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Description of Courses 


Solid State Physics Tl (3). Pr. PS 635. 


Brillouin Zones, cohesive energy, interaction of electrons With electromagnetic radiation 
interactions between electrons and the crystal lattice. 


Solid State Physics III (3). Pr. PS 636. 


Magnetic properties of solids; para-, dia-, ferro-, and antiferromagnetic effects. Resonance 
experiments, optical properties of solids. 


Directed Reading in Physics (2). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated 
for credit. 
Quantum Mechanics I (3), Pr., PS 402. 


Action principle; Schroedinger's equation; operator formalism; bound state problems; angu: 
r momentum, 


Quantum Mechanics If (3), Pr., PS 641. 


Transformation theory; perturbation calculations; particle in’ electromagnetic field; radi- 
ative transitions, 


Quantum Mechanics Hf (3). Pr., PS 642. 


Scattering theory; S matrix; identical particles; applications. 


644-645. Advanced Quantum Mechanics LHI (3-3). Pr. PS 632, or PS 643. 


653. 
655. 


661. 
662. 


Dirac electron; field quantization; interactions; Feynmann diagrams; dispersion relations. 


Seminar in Physics (2), Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit, 


Special Topics in Theoretical Physics (3). Pr., consent of instructor. May be 
repeated for credit. 


Choice of topic will vary but will include; relativity theory: group theory; atomic and 
ot structure; elasticity; Quid mechanics; quantum field theory: low temperature 
physics, 


Nuclear Structure (3). Pr., PS 405, PS 643. 
Selected topics on properties of nuclei. 


Nuclear Processes (3). Pr., PS 661. 


Radioactive decay. nuclear reactions. 


671-672. Advanced Solid State Theory I and IT (3-3). Pr., PS 637, 


69l. 
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Quantum field theory methods of solving the many-body problem, second quantization, statir 
tical mechanics in occupation number formalism, Feynmann diagrams and infinite-order 
perturbation theory. Green's function propagators, “dressed” interactions and quasi-particles. 
many-body effects in metals, Fermi liquid theory, present-day theories of super-conductivity, 
ferromagnetism, and other cooperative phenomena. 

Directed Reading in Contemporary Physics. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., com- 
pletion of 30 hours of advanced courses in physics. May be repeated for credit. 
Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Political Science (PO) 


Protessors Fortenberry. Head, Boyne. Hayhurst, and Hobbs 
Associate Professors Dickson. Johnson*® and Walkin 
Assistant Professors McNorton, Metzger, and Pickering 
Instructors Campbell, Latimer, and Nelson 


Introduction to American Government (5). 

Constitutional principles; federalism, elections atl public opinion; legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments; principal functiona. 

American State and Local Government (5). 

State constitutional principles: organization and functions of state government: national 
state and state-local relations: apecial attention to Alabama government. 

Introduction to International Relations (5), Pr., sophomore standing. 
International relations. including a consideration of the bases of national power and the 
rudiments of international politics. 

International Organization (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The evolution of international organization from the beg naning through the United Nations. 
Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (5). Pr. sophomore 
standing. 


Methods of classifving governments by institutional and developmental characteristics. A 
review of the forces which create pol.tical stability and instability, democracy and dictator 
ship, contemporary political systems in selected countries wll be used for comparison, 
American Foreign Policy (5). Pr,, junior standing. 

An analysis of American foreign policy decision making and practices with special emphasis 


on ()) recent and contemporary trends and developments and (2) the economic aspects 
international politics. 


*Retirement cffective March 19, 1070 
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American Political Thought (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The principal American political philosophers and philosophies and their influence on 
political institutions. 

Municipal Government in the United States (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Functions of city government, relation of city to state; clectorate, party system and popular 
control: forms of government; administrative organization; some reference to Alabama. 
Introduction to Public Administration (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Study of organization, development, procedures, process, and human factors involved in 
administration in a political environment. 

Policy and Administration (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Resources in the American cconomy: consideration of constitutional, political and geo- 
graphic factors in the development of resources; policy; organization, procedures, and pfo- 
grams for administration and development of natural resources, 

Government and the Economy (5). 

An examination of constitutional and political bases of —— action; the origin 
and evolution of policies; relationships between political and economic institutions; and t 
consequences of governmental action or inaction. 

The Executive (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The American presidency and slate governorsbhips with a view toward analy the political 
dynamics of chief executives and their relationships to the competitive brank and units 
of government within the American political system. 

The Legislative Process (3). Pr, PO 209 or 210 and sophomore standing. 
The principles, procedures, and problems of lawmaking in the United States; special at- 
tention to Congress and the state legislatures. 

The Judicial Process (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The rele of the courts, the nature of jitrispruiience; comparative legal systems; the origin 
of law; and the concept of legality. 

Political Parties and Politics (5). Pr., PO 209 and sophomore standing. 

The nature, organization, and operation of political parties in the United States; the 
suffrage: nominating and electoral processes; importance and nature of interest groups. 
Scope and Methods of Political Science (3), 

Fields of specialization in political science; concepts and techniques of political science 
research: trends in the discipline. 

Survey of Law Enforcement (5). 

Intreduction to the philosophical and historical backgrounds; agencies and processes; pur- 
poses and functions; administration and technical problema; carcer orentation. 

Criminal Investigation (5). | 
Criminal investigation procedures, incloding theory of investigation, case preparation, 
specific techniques for selected offenses, questioning of suspects and witnesses, and problems 
in criminal investigation. 

American Constitutional Law 1 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The Constitution of the United States on the basis of the decisions and opinions of the 
Supreme Court defining judicial review, the relationship of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of the national government, and the federal system, 

American Constitutional Law Uf (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The Constitution of the United States on the basis of the leading decisions and opinions 
of the Supreme Gourt defining civil rights in relation to both national and stale govern 
ments. 

Metropolitan Area Governmental Problems (3), Pr., junior standing. 

Political, governmental, and administrative organization and actions in urban areas with 
many governmental entities; governmental problems resulting from urbanization and pos 
sible salutions. 

Public Personnel Administration (3). Pr, junior standing. 

Personnel policies and processes of national, state and jocal governments, The role of 
politics in public personnel management, 

Administrative Law (3), Pr,, junior standing. 

General nature of administrative law; types of administrative action and enforcement, 


en of rule-making and adjudication; administrative due proces; judicial review. Case 


Southern Politics (3). PO 209 and 210 and junior standing. 

Regional politics emphasizing case studies, voting patterns, political strategy, current po- 

ae groups and factionalism, taught from the viewpoint political science rather than 
ory 

Political Thought Before the Nineteenth Century (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The development of political thought from the Greeks to 1800; attention to the philosophers 

and the early cheories that are found in modern political institutions. 

Recent and Contemporary Political Theory (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political theories of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; analysis and comparison 

of modern ideologies. 

Communist Theory and Practice (3), Pr., junior standing, 


Marxist ideology as modified by Lenin, with illustrations of actual practice drawn from all 
tides of the communist world. 
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Governments of Western Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Descriptions and analyses of the principal political structures and power systems of Western 

Europe with particular emphasis upon Great Britain, France, and Germany. 

Government and Politics of the Near East (5). Pr., junior standing, 

The political environment, institutions, and processes of the Near Bact countries, radicaliom 

and conservatism in the area, the Arab-Isracli conflict, and major power interests, 

National Security and Foreign Policy (4). Pr., junior standing. 

The role of force as an instrument of foreign policy, security considerations and their rela 

tionships to policy; the impact of technological innovation; collective security and arms 

control; internal issucs affecting national security; primary cmphasie on WU. 5S, security 

concepts and strategies and problems to which they give rise. 

Government and Politics of the Far East (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political environment, institutions, and processes of the Far East, with emphasis on 

China and Japan; also forcign relations of the areca including Great Power interests. 

Government and Politics of Africa (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political environment, institutions, and processes of the African countries south of the 

Sahara, the colonial heritage, problems of tribalism, stability, and politico/econamic develop- 

ment, with apecial attention to selected countries. 

Contemporary International Politics (5). Pr. junior standing. 

A wirvey of the conflicts of national interests in contemporary international politics with 

special emphasis on the efforts to resolve these issues through diplomacy. This coun 

will give students the opportunity to apply thetr academic training te an analysis of actual 

contemporary international issues, 

Government and Politics of the Soviet Union (5), Pr,, junior standing, 

A atudy of the present status of the Soviet totalitarian system with attention to its origin, 

the essentials of the Stalinist pattern, the post-Sialinist political dynamics, and the nature 

and significance of contemporary changes. 

Soviet Foreign Policy (5). Pr., junior standing, 

The factors affecting Soviet foreign policy decision making with «special emphasis of 

(1) theory and practice of world communism, and (2) the techniques of Soviet penetration 

in foreign areas. 

Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A comparative study of the political institutions of the Eastern European Communist states, 

emphasizi especially those features which diverge the most from the Lotalitarian pattern 
the Stalinist era. Attention will also be given to the foreign relations of the Eastern 

European powers, including those with the Soviet Union and Communist China, 

Government and Politics of Latin America (5), Pr., junior standing. 


The political environment, institutions, and processes of Latin America with emphasis on 
dynamic factors that influence the ree of democracy and authoritarianism, stability and 
instability, and politico/economic deve nt in the area, 


International Law (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The origin and development of international law with special emphasis on recent and 
current developments—trends. 


The Government and Politics of the Developing Nations (5). Pr., junior 
standing. 

The problems involved in creating stable political systems in underdeve and recently 
colonial countries, Selected countries of this type will be used for comparison 

Political Internship (2-5). 


Fellowship or other practical political experience in executive, legislative, or judicial offices 
Co PETER. or related political activities arranged and approved by the department 


Survey of Criminalistics (5). Not open to graduate students. 
Survey of scientific crime detection methods; crime scene search, identification and preserva: 


—— evidence; lie detection, modus operand: fingerprint identification. and relaced 
uu . 


Police Administration and Organization (5). Not open to graduate students. 

Principles of organization and administration in law enforcement, functions and activities; 

planning and research; community relations; personne! and Uaining; inspection and control; 

policy formulation. 

Internship in Law Enforcement (5). Pr., consent of department head. Not 
to graduate students. 


Internship in an approved law enforcement or correctional agency under supervision of the 
agency concerned. Wrilten reports on internship required, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar in American Government (3-5). 


A systematic examination of functions, problems, and issues Within the litical and con: 
stitutional framework of selected areas of American government. political a 


Seminar in State and Local Government (3-5). 


—— hs mee * 24 seem vo a tacst gay —— ge hme and itl 
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625. 


645. 


675. 
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Seminar in Political Parties, Pressure Groups and Political Issues in the United 
States (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The interaction of political parties, pressure groups and the general public as a determinant 
in resolving political issues. 

Seminar in Public Administration (5). 

Various processes, functions, theories, practices and systems as treated in the literature of 
public ministration. 

Seminar in Comparative Government (5). 

The major institutions, functions, and problems of representative political systems. Includes 
the methodology and bibliography of comparative government and politics, 

Seminar in International Relations (5). 

The basic literawire of the field of International Relations with special emphasis on the 
critical evaluation of this material. 

Seminar in Political Theory (3-5). 

The problems of sx and methods of inquiry in the fickds of political theory with in. 
tensive research in selected topics. 

Seminar in Constitutional Law (5). 

Selectéd areas of constitutional law with readings in depth im relevant cases and consti 
tutional theory. 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
READING COURSES 


The following directed reading and research courses are offered on a demand 


basis to enable graduate students to pursue specialized topics and are rigorously 
supervised by professors in each field. Registration is by permission of the depart- 
ment and the major professor, 


617. 
627. 
637. 
7, 
657. 
667, 


301, 


Reading Course in American Government (3-5). 
Reading Course in Public Law (3-5). 

Reading Course in Public Administration (3-5). 
Reading Course in Comparative Government (3-5), 
Reading Course in International Relations (3-5). 
Reading Course in Political Theory (3-5). 


Poultry Science (PH) 


Professors Moore, Head, Cottier, Edgar, and Mora 
Associate Professors Goodman, Johnson, and McDaniel 
Assistant Professor Brewer 


General Poultry Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer. 
Principles of powltry production and their —— to general farm conditions, including 


breeding, feeding, housing, diseases, and culling. 

Poultry Meat Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr. PH 301. : 
Practical problems involved in raising broilers, capons, and turkeys for meat production, 
Poultry Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr. PH 301 and junior 
standing. 

———— and management of commercial flocks. 

Poultry Feeding (3). Fall. Pr.. PH 301 and junior standing. 

Composition and use of poultry feeds in connection with the demands for growth, body 
maintenance, and egg production. . 
Incubation and Brooding (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and junior 
standing. 

Embryology of the chick, theory and practice of incubation and brooding. 


107-09. Poultry Problems (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Pr., 12 hours PH courses and junior 


408. 


410. 


‘it, 


Standing. All quarters. 

Investigation on some phase of poultry work. 

Poultry Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr. PH 301] and 
junior standing. 
Prevention, dia is, control, and treatment of the common diseases and parasites of 
poultry, designed especially for Agriculture students, 

Poultry Breeding (3). Lec. 3. 8 . Pr., PH 301, ZY 300, and junior standing. 
Physiology of reproduction and inheritance of various poultry characters responsible for 
efficient egg and meat production and low mortality. 

Poultry Marketing (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing. 
Grading eggs and poultry and study of prob of poultry marketing. 


615. 


614. 


615. 
618. 


799. 


211. 
212. 
215. 


Description of Courses 


Environmental Physiology and Bioengineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr, 
ZY 424 or AN 302 or equivalent; senior standing; and consent of instructors. 


Practices and theories of environmental engineering and science directly applicable to animal 
environments. Physiological responses of animals to various environmental parameters. 
Avian Diseases (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of infectious and parasitic diseases. Clinical and au 


pes ot demonstrations are performed during laboratory periods, (Por Veterinary students 
only.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Poultry Production (5), Lec. 5. Spring. 

Advanced studies on various phases of poultry production, 

Advanced Poultry Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Advanced studies the principles of heredity as applied to poultry breeding, 

Advanced Poultry Problems (2 to 5). All quarters, (May be taken more than 
once to 4 maximum of 5 hrs.) 

Assigned problems. 

Seminar, Credit to be arranged, Fall, Spring, Winter, Summer. 

Literature in Poultry Husbandry and other fields related to poultry. Emphasis will be 
given to the preparation, organization and presentation of research material by students and 


to reporting of current literature in the field. Designed for seniors in Poultry or Animal 
Husbandry as well as graduate students. 


Advanced Poultry Nutrition (5). Lec. 5. Summer, 

Advanced study of the nutrients, their function and the nutritional requirements of poultry. 
Advanced Poultry Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer, 

Advanced study of the principles of management of commercial poultry flocks. 

Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8, Spring. Pr., PH 408 or consent 
of instructor. 

laolation, cultivation, and identification of bacterial, fungal, and viral agents. Emphasis on 


biochemical aspects of microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the immune 
response. 


Advanced Poultry Diseases (5), Lec, 1, Lab. 8. Summer. Pr., VM 418 and PH 

612, or equivalent. 

Continuation of PH 612 with emphasis on those disease conditions caused by protozoa, 
inths, and arthropods and the gros and histopathology of diseases studied in both 

quarters. 

Immunochemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Fall. Pr., general bacteriology, im- 

munology and organic or biochemistry. 

Advanced study of the fundamental principles pf immunology including specificity, antir 

body synthesis and the thermodynamic of antigen-antibody reactions. Laboratory will in- 

clude the use of immunodiffusion, immunoelectrophoresis, Cluorescent-antibody technique 

and quantitation of the precipitin reactior. 


Avian Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 424 and organic chemistry. 

General physiology of birds with particular reference to domesticated species. 

———— Virology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 461, VM 495, CH 
, CH 420 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 


Advanced study of fundamental properties of plant, animal and bacterial viruses including 
biochemical and biophysical properties and mechanisms of infection. Laboratory includes 
isolation, purification and fractionation of viruses; identification of anti-viral agenu using 
in vitro systems. 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 
Technical laboratory problems related to poultry. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 


Psychology (PG) 


Professors Spears, Head, Foshee, Jenkins, Lair, and Mcintyre 
Associate Research Professor Cahoon 
Associate Professors Irvine, Moon, Turner, and Vallery 
Assistant Professor Hughes 
Instructor Troelstru 
Research Lecturer Mckee 


Psycho I (3). 

Human behavior emphasizing principles of learning, perception, and motivation. 
Psychology I (3). Pr., PG 211. 

Continuation of PG 211 emphasizing the development of human behavior. 
Quantitative Methods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr. MH 161, PG 211, 


Introduction to the measurement of behavior and to quantitative methods of data analysis. 


$20. 


$21, 


415. 


430. 


431. 


453. 


435. 


440. 


445, 


461, 


163. 
480. 


490. 


Description of Courses 307 


Experimental Psychology I: Learning (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, PG 212, 215 
(PG 215 may be taken concurrently). 

Experimental analysis of behavior modification emphasizing problems, concepts, and methods. 
Experimental Psychology I: Perception (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3, Pr. PG 212, 215 
(PG 215 may be taken concurrently). 

Discrimination, generalization, and their physical and pliysiological correlates. 
Experimental Psychology I: Personality (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr. PG 320. 
Motivation, cognitive processes, and adaptive behavior. 

Social Psychology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr. PG 212 or SY 203. 

Analysis of social behavior including roles, group identification, attitudes, and conflicts 
among three. 

Behavior Modification in Early Childhood (5). Lec. $, Lab. 4. Pr., departmental 


approval, 
Application of learning principles w the modification of behavior in the preschool child 
Laboratory practice will mipplement classroom discussion, 


Fields of Professional Psychology (5). 

Contributions of psychology to medicine, education, law, and human engineering in industry. 
Not open to students majoring in Paychology. 

Psychological Testing (5). Pr., junior standing and PG 322, or departmental 

approval 

theory of psychological testing with application to the measurement of aptitudes and 
various aspects of personality 

Perception (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 321, PG 322 or departmental ap- 
Tov , 

Theories of perception, emphasizing both general and individual factors that influence 
meaning. 

Social Psychol (5). Pr. 15 hours of psychology and junior standing, 
Theories of social behavior: processes of social influence; group structure and dynamics; 
influence of basic psychological processes on social behavior, 

Personality (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 322 or departmental approval. 
Objective, phenomenological, and psychoanalytic theories of personality. 

—— Pathology (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 322 or departmental ap- 

pro 

Types of abnormal behavior and their social and biological origins. 

Physiological Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological 

sciences, or departmental approval. 

The physiological correlates of behavior, including sensory and response mechanisms, with 
special emphasis on central nervous system function. 

Animal Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological sciences, 

or departmental a val. 

Analysis of unlearn and learned animal behavior and its evolutionary development, 
integrating the contributions of ethological and behavioristic research, 

Learning (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 320 or departmental approval. 
Theories of learning and their logical and empirical foundations 

Industrial Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The uses of psychology in business and industry. 

Training and Supervision of Industrial Personnel (3), Pr., junior standing. 
Application of the principles of learning to the training of factory, office, and sales 
employees, 

Interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personnel (3). Pr. junior standing. 
Principles and practices in interviewing. 

History of Psychology (4). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of psychology 

or departmental approval. 

Evolution of psychology from physics, physiology, and philosophy to a science of behavior, 

Special Problems in Psychology (3-8). Pr., junior standing, departmental ap 

proval. May be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours. 


An individual problems course. Each student will work under the direction of a staff 
member on some experimental or theoretical problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


600-601. Behavior Theory I, II (5-5). Pr., 20 hours of experimental and theoretical 


psychology and departmental a val; 600 for 601, 
Survey of current theory in paychology and introduction to theory construction, 


611. 


626. 


63L. 


637. 


640. 


670. 


671. 


672. 


673. 


675, 


Description of Courses 


Theory of Measurement (5). Pr. PG 415, PG 625, and departmental approval, 
Statistical theory of error and true values; scaling methods, 

Experimental Psychology I: Learning (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr. PG 215 and PG 
320 or PG 450. 

Analysis of learning stressing experimental methodologies illustrative of major theorctical 
approaches. 

Experimental Psychology HI: si re sics (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Pr, 20 hours 
of experimental and theoretical psy . 


Physiology of receptor function and methodologies relating physical properties of stimu- 
lation to subject response variables. 


Experimental Psychology III: Personality—Social (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PG 601. 
Experimental studies of compiex processes in humans. 
Analysis of Behavior (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10, Pr., PG 620. 


Methods and concepts of operant conditioning research with animals and htimans stressing 
current research and literature. 


Experim ental Design I (5). Pr., PG 215 and PG 320. 

Analysis of variance, expected mean squares, and correlation methods. 
Experimental Design U1 (5). Pr.. PG 625 and 620, 621, or 622. 
Advanced topics in variance and multivariate analysis relating to research design. 
Social Psychol (5). Pr. PG 431. 


Major systems and theories relating to social psychology, including Gestalt, reinforcement, 
psychoanalytic, role and field theory. 


Theories of Personality (5). Pr., PG 433 and 601. 


Continuation of PG 438 emphasizing analysis of current issues. 


Behavior Pathology (5). Pr.. PG 435, 635, and consent of instructor, 
Continuation of PG 435 emphasizing current theoretical conceptions and research if 
psychopathology, 


Physiological Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 10, Pr,, PG 621, 
Relation to physiological and anatomical, particularly neuroanatomical, variables to the 
Organiam’s capacity to respond to stimulation. 


Comparative Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 10, Pr., PG 623, 625, and 40, 
Analysis of intra- and inter-species behavior emphasizing physical and physiological unique: 
nesses, response comparability, and generalizability of behavioral principles. 


Theories of Learning (5), Pr., PG 450 and 601. 


Continuation of ?G 450 emphasizing analysis of current issues. 


Individual Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 10. Pr., PG 415 and departmental approval. 
Supervised practice in the administration and interpretation of individual intelligence tests. 
Personality Assessment I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. & Pr., PG 670 and departmental 
approval. 

Theory and application of methads of personality measurement with emphasis on interview 
and self-report data, and on the interpretation of tests of specific behavioral deficits, 
Personality Assessment Hf (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 671 and departmental 
approval. 

Peecry and application of methods of personality measurement with emphasis on projec- 
tive techniques. 

Personality Assessment TI. (Credit to be arranged.) Maximum of 5 hours 
credit may be applicd to minimum requirements for Master’s 


Supervised practicum in personality assessment. 


Objective Techniques of Assessment (5). Pr., PG 415 and 433. 


Administration and (nterpretation of objective measures of aptitudes, performance, and 
personality. 


Current Research in Psychology (2). Pr.. consent of instructor. May be re- 
peated for a maximum of 10 hours credit, 


Review of current research on selected topics in psychology, Six hours credit in this cours 
required of all doctoral students. 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) May be ted. 


Topics for advanced students, chosen according to 

Research in Special Topics. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 
Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 





Description of Courses $09 


Secondary Education (SED) 


Professors Atkins, Head, Davis, Herndon, Scheid, and Weaver 
Associate Professors Easterday and Justice 
Assistant Professors Alley, Cheatham, Ensminger, Graves, Miles, Robertson, 
Shell, and Yielding 
Instructors Adams, Jhin, and Muniz 


Undergraduate 


102. Orientation (1). 
— transfers from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools to understand 
teacher education and teaching as a profession. (Students sectioned by area of specialization.) 
A) Art, (B) Business Education, (C) Theatre, (D) Foreign Language, (F) Home 
conomics, (G) English Language Arts, (H)} Mathematics, (J) Music, (K) Science, (L) 
Social Science, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction, (5) Undeclared Majors. 

103, Orientation (1). 
Helps fresimen in planning their professional careers, (Students sectioned by area of 
specialization.) (A) Art, (8) Business Education, (C) Theatre, (D) Foreign Language, 
(F) Home Economics, (G) English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (J) Music, 
(RK) Science, (L) Social Science, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction, (5) Undeclared Majors. 

104. Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1). 
Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program, Orientation to the 
Total Laboratory Experiences Program in the School of Education with specific attention to 
the orientation and initiation of the Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program. (Students 
sectioned by area of specialization.) (A) Art, (B) Business Education, (C) Theatre, 
(D) Foreign Language, F) Home Economica, (G) English Language Arts, (H) Mathe 
matics, (J) Music, (K) Sctence, (1) Social Science, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction, 
(S) Undeclared Majors. 

201. Education (2). 


Designed to help prospective teachers in the guidance of students. (A) Art Expression, 
(J) Music Experiences, (P) Communication Problems, (Q) Materials of Instruction, (R) 
Improvement in Reading. 


20IL. Education (1). Lab. 2. 


Laboratory will be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture course or independent 
of the lecture. 


Curriculum and Teaching 


_ Undergraduate students in secondary education with a teaching major and minor 
in secondary education only will take one course in Teaching and one course in 
Program in the major field and one course in either Teaching or Program in the 
minor field. 

Students in secondary education may pursue a curriculum leading to certification 
for teaching in selected subject-matter fields in both the elementary and the second- 
ary school. When this rogram is pursued, certification requires that the stu- 
dent complete both the ‘Leaching and the Program courses in the teaching field or 
fields in which certification is expected. Teaching fields for the twelve-grade program 
include health, physical education and recreation, industrial arts, and the subject- 
matter areas listed under Interdepartmental. 


Teaching and Program courses may be scheduled and taught as separate courses, 
related courses, or as a unified program, 


405. Teaching in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or equivalent. 
(B) Business Education (Fall); (D) Foreign Language (Fall); (Gy English Language Arts 
Herd —— (H) Mathematica (Fall); (K) Science (Fall); (L) Social Science (Fall, 

+ ©pring), 

407. Teaching Home Economics Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Fall, Spring. Pr., 
FED 320, or equivalent. 

410, Program in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. FED 320, or equivalent. 
(B) Business Education (Spring): (D) Foreign Language (to be arranged); (G) English 


Language Arts (Winter, Spring); (H) Mathematics (Spring); (K) Science (Spring): (L) 
Social Science (Fall, Winter, Spring). 


412. Program in Home Economics Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., 
FED $20, or equivalent. 

425. Professional Internship in Secondary School (15), Pr. Sr. standing, Admission 
to Teacher Education three quarters prior to Internship, minimum of two 
—W— Teaching and Program Courses, 

(B) Business Education, (D) Foreign Language. (F) Home Economics, (G) English Lan- 


e Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, (L) Social Science. (See description under 
essional Internship in School of Education section.) 


310 Description of Courses 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


475. Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Secondary School Level (5), Pr, 
teaching experience or consent of instructor. 
Problem areas of effective reading instruction in developmental reading, Grades seven 
through twelve. Emphasis on techniques and materials for the teaching of comprehension, 
mudy skills, vocabulary, and other related areas in the reading program and in the content 
areas of the secondary school. 


494. Organization of Instrumental Music (3). Pr., IED 414. 


Theory and practice in the organization and administration of instrumental music in public 
schools. 


495. Organization of Choral Music (3). Pr., TED 414. 
Theory and practice in the organization and administration of choral music in public schook. 


Graduate 


646. Studies In Education (1-3), Pr., one quarter of graduate study, Applies to one 
of the following areas of secondary school program: 
(A) Art, (B) Business, (C) Theatre, (D) Foreign Language, (F) Home Economia, 
(G) English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (J) Music, (K) Science, (L) Social Science, 
(M) 5 . (N) Speech Correction, and (S$) ucational Media (School Library Science), 
649. The Secondary School Program (5). 
For advanced graduate students. Major curriculum areas and teaching practices in the 


modern secondary school. Attention given to implications of research and theory for the 
total secondary school program. 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged (3-10). May be repeated. 


Each of these courses, 651, 652, 653, and 654, applies to the following areas of 

the secondary school program: (B) Business Education, (D) Foreign Language, 
(F) Home Economics Education, (G) English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, 
(K) Science, and (L) Social Science. 


651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr. 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
tion, 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 


652, Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5), Pr., 18 hours of ap 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


Critical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for 
curriculum improvement, 


653. Organization of Program in Areas of —S— (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and —— education. 
Advanced course. Program, organization and development of ic and supplementary 


materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 


654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap 
on iate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Valuation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 


utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of arcas of specialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community. 


Study in other teaching areas including art; dramatic arts; gifted; mental retarday 
tion; music; speech; speech correction; health, physical education and recreation: 
and industrial arts is available also to students in secondary education. 

659-060, Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5). Pr., Master’s Degree or equivalent 


in Education and permission of major professor. 


The practicum provides advanced graduate students with 5, Sere experience with 
emphasis Be the application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous 
course WOTK. 


699. Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quarter.) 
798. Research and Thesis (5). 
799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation (TBA), 


Science 
Undergraduate 
453. Science and Modern Living (5). Lec, 4, Lab 2. Pr, junior standing. 


Interpretive course stressing the relationship of science to problems of personal and 
social living in modern technological society. The critical role of sience in democracy. 


473. General Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


Gives the teacher essential knowledge of such fields as carth science, meteorology, astronomy, 
nuclear energy, which constitute significant aspects of the general science program. 


x i a a 
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Graduate 
640-641. Advanced Study of High School General Science, Pr., SED 473. 


Intensive study of selected topics from the area of the high school general science program. 
For advanced courses in curriculum, school library science, higher education, and 
research and dissertation, see IED. 


Sociology (SY) 


Professor Hartwig, Acting Head 
Associate Professor Shields 
Assistant Professors French and Vanlandingham 
Instructors Adams, Bradford, Campbell, Conway, Harris, and MacKenzie 


201, Introduction to Sociology (5), Pr. sophomore standing and qualified third 

quarter freshman with departmental approval. 
Principles and processes influencing the social life of man, 

202. Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 201. 

Current social problems with special reference to the socially inadequate. 

203. Cultural Anthropology (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Nature of culture, using materials taken from scientific studies of socictics, 

204. Social Behavior (5). Pr., SY 201 or PG 211. 

Integrated social-anthropological, biological, and psychological factors which influence or 
determine human behavior: the emphasis is upon the normal average individual and/or 
group situations, 

205, Preparation for Marriage (3). General elective. Open to freshmen with consent 
of instructor. 

Basic factors in dating courtship, mate selection, and engagement in preparation for marriage 
and family living. 

207. Introductory Archacology (5). Pr., SY 201 or SY 205. 

The history, principles, and methods for investigating and reconstructing past coltures. 

220. Statistics (5). Pr., SY 201. 

Basic statistical concepts, measures, and techniques used in sociological reports and research. 

301. Sociology of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 

The family in contemporary society. 

402. Criminology (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 

The causes of crime and its social treatment. Field trips required. 

303. History of Anthropology (5). Pr., SY 203. 

The development of ——— thought from functionalism and evolutionism to culture 
and personality research and whole-culture analysis, 

304. Minority Groups (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Racial composition of the United States with special emphasis upon the adjustment of 
minority groups to the culture. 

305. Culture and Personality (3). Pr., SY 201. 

Socio-cultural factors in personality development and recent studies in national character. 

306. Penology (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 302, 

The history and development of corrections with particular emphasis upon modern reha- 
bilitative processes, 

308. Juvenile Delinquency (5). Pr., SY 201. 

Historical and contemporary considerations relative to the juvenile offender, The emphasis 
is Upon research data from the various aciences attempting to deal with this problem. 

309. Social Thought (5), Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
Significant social thought leading wo the emergence of modern sociological theory. 

310, Social Organization (5). Alternate years. Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
Structure and stratification of sociery. The contemporary «ene ts emphasized. 

S11. Technology and Social Change (3), General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Relationship between technological development and changes in modern society. Special 
emphasis placed upon the human relations aspects of modern science. Designed primarily 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of enginecring, agriculture, education, 
and the physical sciences, 5 

312. Marriage Adjustments (3), General elective. Pr., junior standing. 

Emotional, social and biological factors in the family setting with emphasis upon adjustments 
marriage and parenthoad. 

370. Methods of Social Research (5). Pr. SY 201 or AS 361. 

The principal methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research. Same course 
as AS 370. Credit in AS $70 excludes credit in SY 370. 

01. Population Problems (5). Pr., junior standing. ’ 

Problems of quantity and quality of population including problems of composition, distri- 
bution, and migration. Attention is given to Alabama population, 


404. 
405. 


f fF es §& 


Description of Courses 


Social Theory (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 
The range of contemporary social theory. 
Contemporary Anthropology (5). Pr., SY 203, junior standing. 


Contemporary, primitive, traditional and urban cultures, and recent research in culture 


change. 

Sociology of Power (5). Pr,, SY 201, junior standing. 

A systematic concern with the dimensions and distribution of power in sxial fife. 
Urban Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Growth and decline of cities with special emphasis on ecological and demographic char 
acteristics, associations and institutions, class systems, and housing and city planning. 
Introduction to Social Welfare (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The social welfare field, including social case work. Primarily for students planning & 
career in the social welfare or related fields, 


Public Opinion and Propaganda (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201, 

The area of social communication; the formation, place and importance of publics in modern 
society, of public opinion research, and of propaganda and public relations techniques, 
Industrial Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 

The sociological approach to business organization and industrial relations. Emphasis given 


to organization principles operative in the economic life within a social system such as a 
factory or business establishment. 


Sociology of Religion (5). Pr., SY 201, junior standing, or consent of instructor. 


Analysis of religion as a social institution as found in the world's great religions. (To be 
offered in alternate years.) 


Sociology of Knowledge (5). Pr, SY 201 or consent of instructor. 


A review of sociological approaches to the understanding of human knowledge; a tracing 
of connections between knowledge and other facets of the sociocultural context. 


Field Instruction (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 


a sr pty instruction concurrent with field experience in some field of work involving 
application of sociological perspectives to community life. 

Sociology of Occupations (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 

A comprehensive examination of specific occupational categories ranging from profesional 
to service occupations. Special emphasis is placed on ‘the relationship of occupational 
Mructures and institutions and the meaning of occupations for individuals and society. 


(5). Pr. senior standing and consent of instructor, 


An independent reading program, under stipervision, to provide for the purwit of specific 
interests in sociology not covered by other course offerings, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar in the Family (5). Pr., SY 301 or consent of instructor. 


Advanced institutional nature of marriage and the family with particular emphasis upon 
the changing practices and notions in marital relationships as related to changes in the 
structure and functions of the family. 


Social Problems (5), Pr., SY 202 and consent of instructor. 


—— social problems such as old age, crime and delinquency, minorities, etc., within 
framework of social problem theory. 


Seminar in Race and Culture (5), Pr., SY 201 and SY 304 or consent of instructor. 
Adjustment of races to culture with particular reference to the South: the historical and 
cultural background of the races in America; bi-racial system; problems of race relations. 
Organizational Analysis (5). 

A theoretical and empirical examination of the principal features of large-scale organisations 


in ———— society, Directed research into particular organizational areas of present day 
social life, 


Sociology Seminar (5). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 credit hours. Pr., 
consent of instructor. 


Designed for students engaged in intensive study and analysia of sociological subject areas. 


NOTE: AS 461 and AS 462 are open to sociology majors; see Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology course offerings. 


Speech (SP) 


Professors Davis, Head, and W. Smith 
Associate Professor C. Smith 
Assistant Professors D. Bock, H. Bock, Gray, Moore, Ouzts, 
Phillips, Sanders, and Taylor 
Instructors Daniel, James, and Lopiccolo 
Audiologist Cutts, Director of Pre-School Deaf Program 
Audiologist Knott 


a. Fundamentals 


Listening Improvement (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 
Developmental listening for students who wish to improve their skill in thik area. 


4ll. 


Description of Courses S13 


Survey of the Bases of Speech (5). 

Acquaints the prospective speech major or minor with the fundamentals of speech, the 
historical, psychological, sociological and other bases. 

Introduction to Oral Communication (5), 

The nature, purposes, and process of oral communication. Theories of language, goals 
of various forms of oral communication are considered, Deviations from normal speech and 
special problems in communication are explored. 

Applied Oral Communication (3). Lec 2, Lab. 3, 

To improve the efficiency and effectiveness of oral communication by covering the human 
organism as an oral communicator, the process of transmission and reception of information, 
the process of behavioral change and the ethical responsibilities involved, 

The Speech and Hearing Mechanism (5). . 

Anatomy and physiology of the speech and hearing mechanism, 

Phonetics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Principles of phonetics and their application to speech, 

Psychology of Communication (5). Pr., junior standing, one course in peychology. 
Speech as a psychological phenomenon with consideration of language velopment, 
symbolism, verbal learning. Small groups and audience behavior and psychological studies 
in various areas of communication situations, 


Experimental Methods in Communication (5), Pr, junior standing. 


Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech (5). 

Exploration of areas in which research ts needed; resources available; methods of research 
in speech; structuring the research problem; presenting the results of reascarch in speech. 
Seminar: Studies in Communication Theory (5). 

Contemporary theories and analysis of concepts, models and pertinent research in inter- 
personal communication. Consideration of selected topics. 

Measurement in Communication Research (3), 

Response measurement techniques and their application to behavioral research in com- 
munication, Particular attention is given to attitudinal and electrophysiological phenomena. 
Independent Study (1-5), May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 
Conferences, readings, research, and reports in one of the listed areas: A, public address; 
Dh ar Aca . radio and television; D. group methods; E. speech pathology; F. 
audiology. 


Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) 
b. Public Address 
Great American Speeches (3). All quarters. General elective. 


Critical study and comparison of representative outstanding American speeches; the issues 

with which they were tified; their relation to the social scene, 

Public Speaking (5), Pr., SP 202 or consent of instructor. | 

Structure, style, and delivery of various ty of speeches for different occasions, speeches 

mt ap oy to persuade, and to entertain. Theory and study of current examples combined 

w practice. 

Persuasive Speaking (5). Pr. junior standing and SP 202 or consent of instructor. 

—— individuals and audiences by means of spoken appeals. Salesmanship speaking. 

sashes orce⸗ which led to belief and action. Practice in organizing and presenting 
ch appeals. 


610-4611. History and Development of Rhetorical Theory I, If (5-5), Pr., consent of 


6158, 


614. 


615, 


421. 


ctor. 
Advanced studies in the historical development of writings, men and movements. Materials 
bad from the periods: A. Ancient a Medieval: B. Renaisance and Modern. 
American Public Address 1 (5). 
Criticism of selected speakers, and speeches, 1750-1860, studies against a background of 
political, social, and intellectual issues. 
American Public Address TI (5). 
Criticism of selected hes and speakers, 1860 to present, studies against a background 
of political, social, and intellectual issues. 
Rhetorical Criticism (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The history and method of rhetorical criticism. Application of critical standards to selected 


men and their work. 
c. Interpretation 


Fundamentals of Oral Interpretation of Literature (5). All quarters 
Oral readings of prose, ry and drama, enhancing the student's understanding and 
cece of the art literature by engaging him actively in reading the literary text 


Oral Interpretation of Prose and Drama (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 220 
or consent of instructor, 

Develops skill in the oral reading of prose and drama. Study of theories concerning the 
sound, sense and performance of these two types of literature. 


314 


232. 


254. 


334. 


335. 


5 


z 


439. 


631. 
632. 


Description of Gourses 


Oral Interpretation of Poetry (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 220 or consent 
of instructor. 

Theories concerning problems in reading verse, criticism and performance: modes of group 
performance are included. 

The History and Theory of Interpretation (5). 

The growth and change of theories regarding oral interpretation, 


d. Television-Radio-Film 


Introduction to Broadcasting (5). 

The history, growth, and development of broadcast communications and the legal, social, 
and political aspects of broacicasting. 

Broadcast Instrumentation (3). 

Basic principles in the reproduction of sound and pictures, familiarization with the electronic 
characteristics of basic equipment in television, radio, and film. 

Broadcast Production Techniques—Radio (5). Pr. SP 232 or consent of 
instructor, 


Analysis of the creative efforts and responsibilities in the primary stages of broadcast 
production, Practice in writing, producing, directing, performing. and crewing radio 
productions and taped material. 


Modes of Film Communication (5). 

The film industry's contribution to television and other forma of mass communication; 
an analysis of the styles and forms of film production as entertainment, communication, 
education, and art, 


Broadcast Production Techniques—Television (5). Pr., SP 232 or consent of 
instructor. 

Practice in writing, producing, directing, performing, and crewing television productions 
and video-tape matcrials. 

Broadcast Speech (3). Pr., SP 202 or consent of instructor. 


Introduction to the responsibilities and skills required of the individual performer in the 
preparation, announcing, and narration of various types of non-dramatic material for 
television and radio. 


Advanced Radio Broadcasting (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 254 or consent 
of instructor. 

Continuation of SP 234. Advanced course in announcing techniques, program organization, 
audience analysis, recording sound effects, directing. 

Development of the Film (5). Pr., SP 235 or consent of instructor, 

The role of film, its history, contributions and effectiveness as an area of expression and 
communication; an analysis of the social, artistic, economic and cultural factors which have 
influenced the film. 

Television Production-Direction I (5). Pr., SP 236 or consent of instructor, 


Individual and group projects in the development and production of programs and formats, 
an intense study of directing theory and the director's role through presentation of edu- 
cational and dramatic materials. 


Film Production I (5). Pr., SP 235 or consent of instructor. 

Studies in both theory and principles of film making. Special instruction given through 
—— application of silent film to the problems of production planning, writing, 
irection, cinematography, and editing. 

Broadcast News Writing (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 
Writing and editing news and informational material for television and radio. Student 
solicit and prepare news from and for local sources. 

Television Production—Direction II (5), Pr., junior standing and SP 336. | 
Individual and group projects in the creation of program material with special empha 
on the writer-producer and his role in the industry, 

Television—Radio—Film Writing (5), Pr., junior standing and consent of in- 
structor, 

The technique of writing dramatic and non-dramatic material for television, radio, and 
films. Special emphasis is placed on performance. Students may elect to emphasize one 
area. 

Broadcasting in Education (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The uses, [Geo eal potentialities and current developments in educational broadcastine 
with special emphasis on instructional and educational tclevision. 

Studies in Radio, Television and Film (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Combined media and their relationship with speech and communication, 

History of American Broadcasting (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 

The origin of radio and television broadcasting and its development to the present dat 
Broadcast Programming and Criticism (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


The theory and practice of proersnsesise, its problems and concepts, coupled with ™ 
analysis of the criticism leveled at the process and the product. 


Broadcast Regulations (5). 


The social and political control of broadcasting by agencies, groups, and organization 
through legal. social. and economic means. 


355. 


450, 


452. 


453. 


461. 


270, 


275. 


Description of Courses 315 


e. Speech Pathology and Audiology 
(Speech Pathology) 


Speech Improvement (5 hr. Lab.—non-credit). May be repeated. 

Encourages the individual development and use of an acceptable petiern of speech with 

special attention to intelligibility, pronunciation, intensity, sound discrimination, voice 

quality, and the objective attitude. 

Clinical Procedures in Speech (1-3). May be repeated for credit. 

Orientation and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of speech 

disorders. Clinical practice required. 

Principles of Speech Correction (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Not open to students emphasizing or majoring in speech correction and audiology, 

Basic principles underlying a speech correction gn Se in a school setting. Description 

and discussion of speech disorders; surveys sad identification techniques. 

Speech Correction I (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 355 or consent of instructor. 

For Speech Majors. 

The nature of the speech correction process with emphasis on disorders of articulation. 

Participation in clinic activities required. 

Speech Correction II (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 451 or consent of instructor. 
ntinuation of SP 451 with emphasis on vocal disorders and disorders of rhythm. Par 

ticipation in clinic activities required. 

Speech Correction III (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 452 or consent of in- 

structor. 

Emphasis on disorders of symbolization and delayed language development. Participation 

in clinic activities required. 

Pathology (4). Pr., SP 453 or consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 

Advanced studies dealing with disorders of speéch. Materials may be drawn from: A. 

cerebral disturbances (asphasia and cerebral palsy); B. palatolaryngeal disturbances (es0- 

phageal and cleft palate): C. voice disorders; D. stuttering; E. articulation (including 

dialect); F. delayed speech development. 

—— Problems in Speech (1-3). Pr., SP 453 or equivalent. May be repeated 

or credit. 

— str techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of speech. Clinical practice 

required. 


(Audiology) 


Clinical Procedures in Hearing (1-3). 
Orientation and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of hearing 
isorders. Clinical practice required. 
Introduction to Audiology (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Principles of auditory reception, the hearing mechanism and the problems involved in 
—— evaluating, and conserving hearing. Clinical observation, 
earing Pathology (5). Pr., SP 460 or equivalent. 
Evaluation and ————— at aural handicapped children and adults; hearing aids and 
auditory training. Clinical practice. ’ 
Hearing Evaluation, Rehabilitation and Conservation (5). Pr., junior standing, 
SP 461 or consent of instructor. ' 
Detailed concern for the rehaibiltation problems of children and adults in the area of 
auditory training, speech reading and speech conservation. Clinical practice, 
Audiology (4). Pr., SP 460 or consent of instructor, May be repeated for credit. 
Advanced studies dealing with the disorders of hearing. Materials drawn from: A. speech 
reading: B. aural rehabilitation; ©. clinical audiology; D. child and adult rehabilitation; 
E. hearing aid orientation; F. teaching speech and language to the deaf. 
Clinical Problems in Hearing (1-3). Pr. SP 460, 461, or equivalent. May be 
repeated for credit. : 
Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of hearing. Clinical 
Practice required, 


f. Group Methods 


Group Leadership (8). All quarters. General elective. 
Nature and functions of group leadership; the role of democratic leadership in organizing 


and conducting a group meeting to reach group aims. Students gain leadership experience 
p c 


in class activities to help them learn and perfect democratic leadership techniques. 

Group Problem Solving Through Discussion (5). All quarters. 

Group problem solving through discussion. The values and limitations of discussion, the 
rerequisites of reaching agreement, and a systematic approach (to solving problems in group 
iscussion. Leadership in problem solving, 

Debate Workshop (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours. 
Introduction to the national debate question for beginning debaters interested in competition 

debate, Lecture and practical work. 
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Description of Courses 


Argumentation and Debate (5). 

Debating techniques and procedures; their application to imues of current public interest; 
the gathering, organization, and presentation of facts, proofs, evidence, 

Parliamentary Procedure (3). All quarters. General elective. 

To aid the individual who may lead of participate in discussions of organizations where 
orderly procedure is needed. Theory and practice both employed. 

Debate barre 1 (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours. 
Advanced study of the national debate question for experienced debaters. Analysis of 
logical, ethical and emotional proofs in competition debate. Lecture and practical work. 
Advanced Discussion (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 273 or consent of in- 
structor. 

The theory and organization of problem-solving discussion and conference groups. Primarily 
for persons who work with groups. 

Advanced Argumentation and Debate (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 278 or 
consent of instructor. 

Function of argumentation and debate in a democracy and its application of principle 
of logic and evidence in past and present public speaking and debating. 

Seminar in Discussion (5). Pr., SP 273 or equivalent. 

Group problem wlving through discussion. Includes the survey of published experimental 
work in disctission and considers the values and limitations of discussion as tools of the 
democratic leader. Special attention is paid the application of group problem-solving i 
education, business, industry, and agriculture. 


Seminar in Debate (1-5). May be ated for a maximum of 5 credit hours. 


Paychological concepts of argument, Techniques and methods smplored in argumeritative 
— a ap analysis sclected controversies and a survey of published experimental 
work in debate. 


Textile Engineering (TE) 


Professors Adams, Head, Knight, and Waters 
Associate Professors Farrow and Hall 
Assistant Professors Phillips and Walker 
Instructor Perkins 


Introduction to Textiles (1). 

Orientation course for freshmen which briefly introduces all branches of the textile industry: 
Fiber Processing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Construction and operation of equipment for opening, cleaning, blending, pickiog, carding, 
combining, drawing; adaptation of these processes to synthetics and wool; calculations nece- 
sary for the planning and operation of this equipment, 

Yarn Manufacture I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 210. 

Construction and operation of roving and spinning equipment for cotton, wool, and 
synthetics; long draft systems and special drafting, systems for blends, etc. 

Weaving and Designing I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Automatic cam loom mechanism with designing of fabrics made on these looms. 

Fiber Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., sophomore standing, 

Origin, characteristics, and properties of the various textile fibers, both natural and 
man-made: fiber microscopy. 

Bleaching and Dyeing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Bleaching, dyeing and finishing of natural and man-made fiber fabrics; all types of dyes 
for textiles, their application and fastness. 

Dycing and Finishing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 307, 

Plant application methods and plant problems in dyeing, finishing and printing of natural 
and man-made fibers, 

Chemical Testing (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 

Theory and practice of testing of textile materials by chemical means; physical tests related 
to chemical properties, qualitative and quantitative analysis of textile materials. 
Weaving and Designing II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 220. 

Dobby and multibox operation, pattern planning, and designs applicable to dobby and bos 


Weaving and Designing IIT (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 320. 

Special weaving attachments, and production of specialty fabrice Weaving mill organi 
tion. Fabric identification. 

Yarn Manufacture 0 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 210 and TE 211. 

Methods of obtaining higher quality yarns; yarn production planning; practical manufac 
turing problems; yarn mill machinery layout and labor organization. 

Physical Testing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 

Basic principles for measuring p rties of natural and man-made fibers, yarns, and 
fabrics with use of laboratory testing equipment for familiarization with test met 


412. 
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Description of Courses 517 


Textile Quality Control (2). Pr. TE 210, TE 211, EC 245; Coreq., TE 324. 
The practical use of statistics and quality control in the textile industry with emphasis on 
statistical control techniques. 

wee Preparation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 

Spooling, warping, and slashing of natural and synthetic yarns; chemistry of starches and 
synthetic polymers used as warp ‘sizes; analysis of problems associated with preparation 
of warp yarn for weaving, 

Textile Costing (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Basic principles for figuring textile production costs; allocation of costs; fabric cost sheet: 
marketing costs. 

Textile Management (3). Pr., senior standing. 

A practical business management approach to the analysis and solution of problems In the 
textile industry. The major areas of concern to management are discussed, including 
policy determination, organization structure and analysis, employment function, manpower 
Nia ange financing, purchasing, production, merchandising, industrial and public 
relations, etc. 

Advanced Dyeing (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 317. 

Survey of major dye classes from a chemical standpoint; basic principles of color, color 
apeciticays0t color matching, and instrumentation; thermodynamic and kinetic study of 
the dyeing process. 

Jacquard Weaving and Design (2). Lec. I, Lab, 3. Pr. TE 220. 

Jacquard mechanism and design of original patterns for jacquard loom, 

Man-Made Fibers I (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An introduction to the more important man-made fibers and polymer forming substances, 
and their considerations in the employment in fibers and blends, 

Man-Made Fibers I1(5). Pr.. TE 424. 

A continuation of TE 424. A further study of the relationships between fiber structure and 
geometry, and technological aspecta on their properties and uses. 

Fabric Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 320. 


Analysis of fabric structure and determination of specifications 


Theatre (TH) 


Professor Campbell, Head 
Assistant Professors, Comeau and Torri 
Instructor Erickson 


101-23. Introduction to the Arts (1). 


1M, 


106. 


107, 
108. 
109. 


A survey of the arts with emphasis on the interrelation between the various creative areas 
of Art, Music, Drama, Architecture, etc. from the position of the artist and the observer. 

Introduction to Theatre I (3). 

— as an art form, a broad introduction involving gencral aesthetics, philosophy, and 
istory. 

Introduction to Theatre If (3). 

A continuation of TH 104 with special emphasis on analysis of theatre as an art form 
requiring multiple talent resources. 

Introductory Theatre wing new (3). 
Each student engages in a theatre project which he conceives and effectuates under maff 
supervision. 

Stage Craft I (1). 

An introduction to technical theatre as the craft of scene construction, 

Stage Craft Il (1). 

An introduction to technical theatre as the craft of electronics. 

Stage Craft Project (1). 

Each student engages in a stage craft project which he conceives and effectuates under 
aff supervision. 

Theatre Laboratory (2). 

Genera! laboratory work (a minimum of 80 hours under staff —— A course open 


to any student interested in working on the theatre season of the Department in any 
production capacity, May be repeated for maximum credit of six quarter hours. 


The Theatre Artist in Society I (3). 
A historical examination of the role and place in society of the theatre artist with emphasis 
on recurring problems of orientation and acceptance. 


The Theatre Artist in It (3). 

An examination of the role a lace in society of the theatre artiat in America with 
emphasis on unionism, professionalism, and educational theatre. 

Theories of Acting (3). 


The theoretical aspects of acting to include writings from the time of Aristotle to the 
Present day. 


503. 


$k 8 =F 


509, 


Description of Courses 


Fundamentals of Acting I: Voice (5). 

Developing the voice as a performing instrument. 

Fundamentals of Acting Il: Movement (5). 

Developing the body as a performing instrument. 

Acting 1 (5). Pr., TH 204, 205, or equivalent. 

A first course in acting involving the skills acquired in TH 204 and TH 205 in short 
acting sequences. 

History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3), 

The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture as it has existed from earliest times 
to the end of the medieval period. 

History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., TH 301. 

The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture as it has existed in Western culture 
from the end of the medieval period until the mid-nineteenth century. 

History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3), Pr., TH 301, 302 or equivalent. 
The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture in Western civilization from the 
mid-nineteenth century to the present day with emphasis on theatre in America. 


Fundamentals of Stage Design (5). 

The basic considerations involved in all aspects of the performer's stage environment. 
Design in the Theatre I (5). Pr., TH 304 or equivalent. 

A continuation of fundamental design concepts with emphasis on stage lighting, 

Design in the Theatre II (5). Pr., TH 304, 305, or equivalent, 

Practice in tage design. 

Children’s Theatre (3). 

Theatre for children involving an examination of play scripts, acting, and production tech- 
niques. 

Creative Dramatics (3). 


The dramatic instincts of pre-school and early elementary school children in the light of 
contemporary theory and practice in this area. 


Costume and Make-Up (3). 


The design and construction of elementary stage costumes and make-up. 


$10-11-12. Dramatic Production (3-3-3), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Only students approved by 


313. 


$14. 


401. 


402, 


403, 
404, 
405. 


406. 


407. 


408. 


409. 


the department head may register for these courses. 
Advanced acting. 


Theatre Appreciation I (3), General Elective. Not open to Theatre Majors. 


A survey the theatre and stagecraft from early times to the present day, emphasizing 
the social and artistic position of the stage in each civilization. 


Theatre Appreciation U1 (3). General Elective. Not open to Theatre Majors, 

A survey of contemporary plays and productions. 

Play Analysis (3). 

fed examination of play scripts emphasizing interpretation from the viewpoint of directorial 
theory. 


World Theatre (3). 


Theatre literature and practice as they have developed and presently exist in cultures 
outside of the Western hemisphere. 


Seminar and Theatre Research (3). 

The past and present patterns of research in all areas of theatre and practice. 
Directing I (5). 

Introductory basia theory and technique of directing theatre productions. 
Directing II (5). 

A continuation of 404 involving exercises in directing. 

Directing III (5). 


Provides the student with several directing problems which must be solved through ihe 
completion of a directing project. Prerequisites 405, 406 or equivalents. 


Acting I (5). Pr., TH 204, 205, 206, or equivalent, 

Specialized areas of acting theory and technique with emphasia on acting theoretician® 
of the twenueth century. 

Problems in Aesthetic Design (5). Pr.. TH 304, 305, 306, or equivalent. 

An intensive study of stage design problem solving based on the works of design theore- 
ticians of the twentieth century, 

Directing IV (5). Pr., TH 404, 405, or equivalent. 


Directing theory based on the detailed analysis of the work and writings of selected 
twentieth century directors. 


410-11-12. Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., approval of department 


head, 


Seminar and workshop in Advanced Acting. 


Description of Courses $19 


425-26. Theatre Practice in the School (5-5). Pr., senior or graduate standing. (Either 


427. 


428. 


429. 


part can be taken separately.) To be offered in the Summer quarter only. 
For the teacher who is called upon to select, plan, coach, and produce plays, clasroom 
and assembly programs. 


Introduction to Theatre Management (5). 

An introduction to the field of theatre management with emphasis on eclementary pro- 

cedures involving sales and advertising management. 

Personnel Management in Theatre (5). 

Personnel management in theatre involving study of the union regulations of Actor's Equity 
America, the Screen Actor’s Guild and international unionized orming. 


Theatre Plant Management (5). 
Theatre plant management involving a study of design in relation to security, inmatirance 
and urban development. 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
Anatomy and Histology 


Professor Holloway, Head 
Associate Professor McKibben 
Assistant Professors James and Krista 
Instructors Reynolds, Guenther, Lampru, and Engel 
Technician Dennis 


Microbiology 


Professors Groth, Head, Neal and Jennings 
Associate Professors Attleberger, Cody, and Miller 
Assistant Professors Wilt and McCain 
Instructors Smith and Kelley 
Lecturers Alley and Christenberry 
Technicians Summers and Renfroe 
Grad. Res, Asst. Joshi 


Pathology and Parasitology 


Professors Groth, Head, Roberts 
Associate Professors Hoff, Britt, Powers, and Shields 
Assistant Professors Diamond, Teer, and Benz 
Research Lecturers Davis, Frandsen, and Ernst 
Technicians McConnell and Hayes 


Physiology and Pharmacology 


Professors Clark, Head, Burns, and Redding 
Associate Professors Alexander and Beckett 
Assistant Professors Robertson, Botta, and Pedersoli 
Instructor Wright 
Technician Gilder 
Graduate Assistant Britton 


Radiology Section 


Assistant Professor Bartels 


Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Professors Schell, Head, Gibbons, Wiggins, Walker**, and Kiesel 
Associate Professors Winkler and Kjar 
Instructors Scott, Hudson, Gates, and Britt 
Intern Dougherty 


**On leave 


$20 
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221. 
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Description of Courses 


Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Professors Hoerlein, Head, Redding 
Associate Professor Horne 
Assistatit Professors Albert, Doering, and Hankes 
Instructors Everett and Leonard 
Research Assistant Swaim 
Technicians Lewis and Sellers 


General Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., General and 
Organic Chemistry. 

Fundamentals of microbiology including history of microbiology, morphology, metabolism, 
classification, identification, cultivation, and distribution of bacteria, viruses, yeasts, and 
molds; also an introduction to applied microbiology. 

Pathogenic Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, Fall, Spring. Pr., General 
Microbiology. 

Microorganisms parhonenls to man and animals. Immunity to, and laboratory diagnosis of, 
diseases caused by microorganisms. 

Human Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. All quarters. 

Functions and manner of operation of the body and its parts, with special emphasis on 
digestion, circulation and reproduction, Laboratory exercises illustrate the functions of the 
various organ systems of the body. 

Human Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
For students in Laboratory Technology and others who are qualified. Human skeletal, mus 
cular and nervous systems. Human models, cats and frogs are used in laboratory to sup- 
plement lecture material. 

Human Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter and Spring. 
Anatomy and physiology related to the heart, circulation, blood, digestion, metabolism, 
kidney, respiration, endocrines and reproduction. 

General Bacteriology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter and Summer. 

For students in Home Economics, Elementary bacteriology as applied to foods, industry 
and home sanitation. 

Physio I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Fall. 


Theoretical and practical application of radioactive nuclides in biologic systems and 
principles of electronic instruments used in veterinary medicine. 


320-21-22. Anatomy 1, Il, TH (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 10. Fall, Winter and Spring. 


326. 
327. 


328. 


529. 
330. 
331. 


332. 
336. 
421. 


422. 


Gross anatomy of domestic animals. A progressive anatomical study of the gross structures 
of the dog, ox, horse, hog and fowl. 


Histology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. 
Microscopic anatomy of the form, structure, and characteristics of basic animal tissues. 
Organology (5). Lec, 2, Lab 6. Winter. Pr., VM 326. 


Continuation of VM 826, Microscopic anatomy of the tissue composition of organs and 
organ systems. 


Embryology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr. VM 327. 


Formation and early —— of the embryos of domestic animals. Fetal membranes and 
placentation are emphasized. 


Physiology Ul (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 

Metabolism, liver function, molecular physiology, and chemical digestion. 

Veterinary Microbiology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall 

Fundamentals of microbiology for students in veterinary medicine. 

Veterinary Microbiology II (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr.. VM 330 of 
equivalent. 


Sources and mechanisms of infections, principles of immunology, and biological prophyl- 
—* and therapy, Also includes serological techniques used in diagnosis of infectious 
scases. 


Physiology THI (3). Lec. 2, Lah 2, Spring. 

Metabolism, liver function, molecular physiology, and chemical digestion. 

Physiology IV (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Spring. 

Endocrinology, reproduction, mechanical digestion, and respiration. 

Animal Physiology (5). Winter. 

Physiology of the farm animals with special emphasis on digestion, endocrinology and 
reproduction. 

Animal Disease Control (5). Spring. Pr.. VM 421 and General Microbiology. 


Herd management and practices proven to be of value in the prevention and control of 
the important diseases of farm animals. 


4536-37-38. Pharmacology 1, Il, TI (5-3-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter and Spring. 


Pharmacodynamics, posology and therapeutics of drugs with veterinary application. Drug 
are designated by U.S.P.. generic, aad 5 proprietary names. 


443. Physiology V (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. 


Neurology and electrocardiology. 


=F 


451. 


452. 


453, 


457. 
458, 
461. 
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Physiology VI (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Winter. 

Blood, circulation, Muids and the kidney. 

Pathology 1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall. Pr. VM 326-327-328, 

Serr pathology. Fundamental anatomic and functional alterations of cells and tissues 
n disease, 

Pathology U (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr. VM 450. 

Study of disease processes affecting animals, Emphasis is placed on gross and microscopic 
changes in organs and systems. 

Clinical Patho (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr, VM 451. 

Methods for —— reservation, and examination of various body Quids including 
blood and urine. Interpretation of resulu is directed toward clinical diagnosis and prognosis. 
Pathology Iii (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 451. 

Continuanon of VM 451. 

Veterinary —— I (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall. 

Introduction to parasitology including internal parasites or ruminants, 

Veterinary Parasitology U (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr, VM 456. 

Internal parasites of domestic animals. 

Veterinary Parasito Tit (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Spring. Pr, VM 457. 
Important ectoparasites of domestic animals. 

Veterinary Microbiology TIT (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr, VM 53! or 
equivalent. 
Detailed study of bacteria, viruses, yeasts and molds causing diseases of domestic animals. 


500-01-02. Veterinary Medicine 1, I, UI (5-5-3). Fall, Winter and Spring. 


504, 


508. 


510. 


512, 


519, 


523. 


Detailed study of the etio , symptoms, pathogenesis, diagnosis, treatment and prevention 
of the medical diseases ——— the various systems and organs of the equine, bovine, 
ovine, and porcine species. 

Veterinary Surgery I (3). Lec. 3. Winter. 

Background of surgery; major surgical injuries-wounds, fluid loss and infection; preopera- 
tive and postoperative care; surgical technique; anesthesia; and extirpative, reconstructive 
and physiologic surgery. 

Veterinary Surgery U (5). Lee. 5. . 

Special surgical diseases of the domestic farm animals including surgery of the alimentary 
canal, the chest and abdomen, the respiratory and cardiovascular systems, the eye and ear, 
the genito-urinary tract, and the feet and limbs. 

Clinics III (1). Lab. 10, Spring. 

Conferences, laboratory exercises and clinical practice in diagnosis, control and therapy 
of diseases of large domestic animals, 

Clinics TV (1), Lab, 10. Spring. 

Conferences, laboratory exercises and clinical practice in diagnosis. control and therapy 
of diseases of «mall domestic animals, 

Veterinary Medicine TV (5). Fall. 

Consideration of the noninfectious and parasitic diseases of the respiratory, cardiovascular, 
gastro-intestinal, urogenital and integumentary systems in the small domestic animals. 
Veterinary Surgery Hl (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. 

Lecture-specific basic surgical techni om. Laboratory-performance of basic surgical opera- 
tions on anesthetized animals owned the University, 

Veterinary Medicine V (3). Spring. Pr. VM 510. 

Continuation of VM 510. Detailed consideration of differential diagnosis of diseases of 
smal] domestic animals. 

Veterinary Public Health I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. verni ass VM we * 
Principles of epidemiology, selected diseases of animals transm to man a 
relationship of the ——— to public health and animal disease control agencies. 


52531, Jurisprudence and Ethics (1-1). Fall and Winter. 


Es £8 


Laws relating to duties of the veterinarian to the public and to his clients, his liabilities, 
rights, collection of fees, etc. Ethics as applied to the veterinary profession, 
Clinics 1 (2). Lee. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. 
Demonstration and practice of methods employed in physical diagnosis, handling, restraint 
and administration of Eherapeutic —— to large animals. 

— . ter. 


Clinics Tf (2). Lec, 1, La 


The demonstration and practice of methods employed in P ical diagnosis, handling, 
restraint, and administration of therapeutic agents to small ani : 

Veterinary Radiology (3). Lec. 3. Winter. 

Basic diagnostic radiology including interpretations, techniques, therapy, and equipment. 
Laboratory Animal Medicine (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, Pr. VM 461. 
Management, utilization, and diseases of the common laboratory mammals including rats, 
mice, guinea pigs, hamsters, rabbits, and nonhuman primates. 

v Obstetrics I (2). Winter, 

Infertility of the male and female. Artificial insemination. 

Applied Anatomy (3), Lab. 6 Summer. Pr. VM 322. 

Anatomy related to diagnostic, obstetrical, and surgical procedures. 
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550. Veterinary Obstetrics TI (2). Spring. 

Pregnancy diagnosis and the causes and corrections of dystocia in large animals, 

552, Jurisprudence and Ethics (1). Fall. 

Laws relating to duties of the veterinarian to the pense and to his clients, his liabilities, 
rights, collection of fees, etc. Ethics as applied to the veterinary profession. 

553. Special Anatomy (1 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr, VM 320, 
Elective course itt which any phase of anatomy of domestic animals to the anticipated 
field of specialization may be studied. 

554. Veterinary Medicine VI (5). Summer. 

Study and identification of the poisonous plants of the Southeastern states as well as thelr 
characteristic symptoms, lesions, and treatment. Selected specific diseases of farm animal 
are also discussed. 

555-56. Veterinary Medicine VII, VIII (5-5). Fall and Winter, 

Principal infectious diseases of the large domestic animals. Epizootiology, etiology, symp 
toms, diagnosis and prevention of diseases, including immunization and sanitation. 

559. Veterinary Medicine X (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 

Consideration of the noninfectious diseases of the eye and central nervous system in the 
small domestic animals. 

560. Veterinary Obstetrics ITT (3). Lec. 3. Summer, 

Clinical application of the physiology of reproduction. Teratology. 

561. Veterinary Medicine X (3). Lec. 3. Fall, 

Methods of diagnosis, necropsy findings, and treatment of common chemical and venom 
poisoning of farm animals and pets. 

563-64-65. Clinics VI, VIII, X (2-2-2). Lab. 11. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Conferences, Jaboratory exercises, and practice in diagnosis, control, and therapy of disease 
of small domestic animals. 

566-67-68. Clinics V, VII, IX (3-3-3). Lab. 11, Summer, Fall and Winter. 

Conferences, laboratory exercises, and clinical practice in diagnosis, control, and therapy 
of diseases of large domestic animals, 

569. Veterinary Public Health If (5). Summer. Pr.. VM 542, 458, and 461, 
ee and methodology of food hygiene including meat, milk, poultry, and other foods 
rela to animal and human health, 

572-73-74. Veterinary § IV, V, VI (1-1-1). Lab. 2. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Detailed consideration and performance of advanced small animal surgery. 

582. Seminar (3). Winter. 

Literature reviews or research lems selected by the student. Papers written and or 
presentation given before his c and faculty. 

588. Veterinary Medicine XI (5). Lec. 5. Winter. 


Spesial emphasis on the newer aspects of diseases of metabolism and the nutritional disease 
farm animals. Includes diseases of swine and sheep. 


592. Preceptorship (0). Spring. Non-Credit required course. 
Completion of satisfactory preceptorship during the spring quarter is required for graduation. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


414. Techniques in Bacteriology (5), Pr., VM 461 or equivalent and junior standing. 
Any quarter by arrangement. 

Advanced techniques used in bacteriology, pertaining to isolation, cultivation and identifi- 
cation of microorganisms. (Course limited to five students.) 

418. General Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., satisfactory courses in histology 
and physiology. 

Fundamental alterations of disease, adapted for especially qualified graduate students. (No 
available for candidates for M.S, in Veterinary Medicine.) 

425. Intermediate Human Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall by arrangement 
Pr.. VM 210 or its equivalent and junior standing. 

For advanced students in home economics, education and others who are qualified. A de 
tailed study of the physiology of the various organs of the body, (Not available for cam 
didates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 

441. Physiological Function Tests and Laboratory Diagnosis (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. A®) 
quarter arrangement. Pr., ission of the instructor, acceptable coun 
in physiology, and junior stan ; 

Chemical, photometric, and enzymatic procedures used in diagnosis of abnormal body fun 
tions. Included are function tests for the thyroid, liver, kidney, heart, pancreas, etc. 

460. Histological Techniques (2 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 326 
or equivalent and junior standing 
Techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and histological materials. 

465, Special Techniques in Histopathology (3). Lab. 9. Pr. VM 453, VM 460, Any 
quarter ent, 


Special stains and techniques of histochemistry employed in the preparation of material 
for histopathologic study. 


Description of Courses $25 


467, Gross Pathology (2). Lab, 6, Pr, VM 455, junior standing and permission of 
ctor. Any quarter by afrangement, 

Regular participation in autopsy examinations under supervision of senior staff members, 
Designed to give the graduate student experience in autopsy procedures and in diagnostic 
interpretation of gross lesions, (Required of all majors and minors in Pathology.) 

480, Radiological Techniques (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Radiographic techniques including assignments on basic radiation physics. 

495. Virology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Pr. VM 200 and VM 204 or VM 461; junior stand- 
ing. Spring. 
Basic —— methods of isolation, cultivation and purification of viruses and rickettsiae, 
(For students in biological sciences, biochemistry, pharmacy and veterinary medicine.) 

60102, Advanced Pathogenic Microbiology (5-5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by 
arrangement, Pr., acceptable courses in microbiology and — cig 
Identification of pathogenic microorganisms and their relationship to animal diseases. 

604-05, Immunology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr., VM 461 or equivalent. Spring quarter 
by arrangement. 
Immunizing agenu, methods of establishing immunity, and techniques for demonstrating 
various types of immunity and antigen-antibody reactions. The work may be arranged to 
meet the particular interest of the student. 


608. Determinative Microbiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall Quarter by arrangement. 
Pr.. VM 200 and VM 414, 


Microbial classification, tdentification, and concepts pertaining to international rules of 
nomenclature, 


609. Clinical Mycology (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement, Pr., per- 
mission of the instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriology. 


Methods and techniques used in isolating and propagating yeasts, molds and actinomycetes 
pathogenic for animals. Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections in animals. 


610. Microbial Physiology (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 6. Pr., CH 418 and YM 414 or equivalent, 
§ — 


Biochemistry and genetica of structure and metabolism of microorganisms. 

611-12. Advanced Pathology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Amy quarter by arrangement. 
Pr,, VM 453 or equivalent. 
A comprehensive study of gross and microscopic lesions of animal diseases, 

615. Oncology (5). Lec. I, Lab. 8. Pr., VM 465. Any quarter by arrangement. 
The gross and microscopic pathology of the neoplasms the domestic animals. 

616. Histochemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Amy quarter by arrangement. Pr., CH 419, 
VM 418, VM 460 or ZY 308 or equivalent, 


Evaluation and application of histochemical methods in the localization of cellular con: 
stituents. 


617. Veterinary Protoroology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 458 or ZY 411 or equivalent. 

Detailed study of selected diseases of veterinary importance caused by protozoan parasites. 
618-19, Veterinary Helminthology (5-5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Amy quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr,, VM 458 or ZY 411 or equivalent. 

Detailed study of selected diseases of veterinary importance caused by metazoan parasites. 
620. Pathology of Parasitic Diseases (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Any quarter by arrange 
ment. Pr., VM 453 and 458 or equivalent. 
A detailed study of the pathology of parasitic diseases of veterinary importance, 
621-22. Advanced Anatomy (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. permission of instructor, Any 
— — by arrangement. re ae 
. Cardi ony . . f U i System. C. Neuroanatomy. 
D. The — ol ae —— a Syetem, and e The ‘Anatomy of the Special Senses. 
624. Experimental Neuroanatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. YM 621-4622 (C) Neuro- 
anatomy. Any quarter 9 arrangement. 
Results of ially oriented experimental lesions of the central nervous sysiem employing 
the Horsley-Clark stereotaxic instrument. 
625-26. Advanced Histology of Domestic Animals (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9 Any quarter 
by arrangement. 
Special phases of the microscopic structure of animal tissues and organs. 
631. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., CH 
301 and VM 421 or their equi t. 
The physiological response of the body to disease. Diseases discussed will be those of the 
liver and kidney. 
682. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr, CH 301 and VM 421 or their equivalent. 
Physiological explanation of abnormalities of the reproductive and endocrine rysteme. 


$24 Description of Courses 


633. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrange 
ment, Pr. VM 421 or its equivalent. 
Abnormalities of the nervous system which lend themselves to a physiological explanation. 
635-36. Advanced V Pharmacology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Amy quarter by 
t. Pr, VM 436, VM 457, VM 438. 
Pharmacology of some of the more important drugs used in veterinary medicine. In the 
laboratory, students will have an opportunity to determine the pharmacology of the drugs 
on the horse, cow, pig and dog. 
638. Physiology of Digestion (5). Any quarter by arrangement. Pr, CH 301 and 
421 or their equivalent. 
Enzymatic and bacterial digestion as well as the motility of the gastro-intestinal tract in 
farm animals. 
639. Small Animal Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement, Pr. 
ission of the instructor and e courses in physiology. 
equirement of amino acids, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins for dogs, cats and 
— animals, Nutritional antagonists and symptoms of nutritional deficiencies in the 
an ; 
643, Veterinary Radiation Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Any quarter by arrangement 
Pr., permission of the instructor and acceptable courses in chemistry and animal 


physiology. | , 

nstruments used for radiation detection, isot techniques, and dia tic tests used in 
2 and the effects of radiation on anima) tiswes. Isotopes will primarily gamma 
emitters. 


645. Electrocardiology and Blood Vascular Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrange 
ment. Pr. VM 421 or its equivalent, 

—2— of the blood vascular system and the advanced techniques used in eleetro 
CaAraiolwgy. 

647. Canine Neurosurgery (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., pet 
mission of the instructor. — 
Applied . physi , Physical and radi hic diagnosis, and ical 
Pico erpecaih tooetck ebmatc ecginy sieting the nartous tc ae do 

651-52. Advanced Large Animal Surgery (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8 Any quarter by 
arrangement. 

Research in surgery. Advanced techniques for surgical procedures in domestic animals. 

654-55. Advanced Large Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8 Any quarter by 

ent. 
Special study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and methods of contro! and 
eradication of sclected non-surgical diseases domestic animals, 

657-58. Breeding Diseases of Animals (5-5). Any quarter by arrangement. 


Graduate study of fertility in domesticated animals, but particularly, investigation into the 
etiology, pathogenesis, and treatment of sterility and impaired fertility. Diseases of pret 
nancy and parturition are also included. 


660. Advanced Small Animal Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrange 
ment, 
Techniques in genera! amal! animal! surgery. 

662. Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter 


ent, 
~ 3 techniques in general orthopedic surgery. 
663. Advanced Small Animal Eye Surgery (5). Lec. I, Lab. 10, Any quarter by 
t. 
New techniques in eye surgery. 
664-65. Advanced Small Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec 1, Lab, 10. Any quarter by 


arrangement. 
Causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and control of non-surgical diseases of sma}) animals 

666. Advanced Canine Neurology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. aay uarter by arrangement. 
Etiology of diagnosis, treatment and control of neurological diseases of the dog. 

667. Normal Radiological Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Any quarter by 
Normal structure, size and position of the various organs as they appear on flat and com 
trast radiographs. 

668 Advanced Radio (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter arrangement. 
Advanced radiographic techniques including ——— — uses —— mediums, and the 
principles of image intensification and cineradiogsaphy. 

669. Radiological Interpretations (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. rier arrangement. 
Adva study of radiological interpretation of cadres! —— —2 animals. 

671. Small Animal Cardiovascular Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 10, Any quarter by 

t. 


arrangemen 
Application of accepted, as well as the recently developed techniques of cardiovasculaf 
surgery. 


* 


246. 


5 
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—— (0-1). Non-credit course required of all graduate students in Veterinary 


Meets regularly at acheduled intervals cach year during Summer Quarter. 
Research Problems (2 to 5). (Credit to be arranged.) 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 


Professor Montgomery, Head 
Associate Professors R. A. Baker, Bottoms, 
Leffard, Pruett and Selman 
Assistant Professors Anderson, R. J. Baker, Brabham, Clayton, 
Couch, Eaddy, Frank, Knight, and Sink 
Instructors Barnes, Burton, Capps, Cook, Drake, Farrar, Hill, Johnson, 
Mann, Moates, Nadolsky, Parker, Sawyer, and Scott 


Orientation (1). 
Helps transfers from other curricula and students pursuing the dual objectives program to 
understand teacher education and teaching as a profession, 


Orientation (1). 
Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers, 


Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1). 

Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program, Orientation to the 
total Laboratory Experiences m in the School of Education with specific attention to 
the Orientation and initiation of the Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program. 


Instructional Drawing (3). Lah. 6. 

Preparing for the s laboratory, including making freehand and pictorial sketches and 

drawings, reading wor ing drawings, blue prints, manufacturers guides, and lettering, tse 

of instruments, dimensioning, —— models, floor plans, bills for materials, writing spect- 

fications, and developing working plans. 

Careers in Rehabilitation Services (5). 

History, legal basis, and fields of rehabilitation services, Exploration of specialty fields of 

mental retardation, mental! illness, public offender, * handicapped, speech therapy 

and hearing, visually handicapped, respiratory disease, alcoholic and aging. 

Vocational and Adult Education (5). 

Ways of studying occupational needs and developing and operating local program of vora- 

tional and adult education, 

Introduction to Power Mechanics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, 

Design and ——— theories related to power machines. Internal combustion engines; 

power trains; hydraulic and cooling systems. 

Practicum in Small Gasoline Engines (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application of skills and abilities needed in teaching the maintenance and repair of small 

air cooled engines. Theories of compression, carburetion and ignition; laboratory exercises 

in repair and maintenance, 

Automotive Construction and Repair (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, 

Theories of design, principles of operation, and maintenance and repair of ignition system, 

fuel systems, power systems and chassis components, 

Practicum in General Metals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, 

Application of skills and abilities needed in the —9 of metal processes applicable to 

vocational education program in the secondary school, Metal jes; power tools; heat 

—— —— ron work, cold metal; sheet metal; machining metals; and arc and 
welding. 

The School Shop (3). 

Organization and management of the school shop; methods and materials integrated with 

the study of jobs and problems basic to the teaching of skills in vocational education. 

Practicum in Building Construction and Maintenance (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application of skills and abilities needed in teaching the erections of buildings and other 

related structures, Bills of materials; hand and machine woodworking; structural carpentry; 

Plumbing: design and installation of residence wiring: heating 4 cooling concrete and 

masonry construction; painting and other related information. (A) Agricultural education 

majors and (B) Basic vocational education majors. 

Practicum in Electricity (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, 

Application of skills and abilities meeded in the teaching of fundamental principles of 

electricity. Planning and developing projects involving an u nding of electrical prin- 

ciples as apouee to materials selection, circuits, motors and devices; and maintenance and 

wervicing electrical equipment and appliances. 


SSAA, DRIES Bis AGED, ACHE he Es Se SNS Pr., departmental 
a 


flats and practices used in school electronic laboratories; projects designed and con- 
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414. Program in Area of Speci ization (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., VED 410. 
Program planning principles involved in designing program activities for specific areas of 
specialization. (A) Agricultural Education, (B) Industrial Arts Education, (C) Trade 
and Industrial Education, (D) Distributive Education, (E) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult Eda- 
cation, and (G) Technical Education, 


415. Teaching in Area of Specialization (3-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr. VED 414, 
Understanding of curriculum content; methods and techniques of instruction using 4p- 
propriate instructional materials; — *—— and evaluation of instruction for specific area 
of specialization. (A) Agricultural Education, (B) Industrial Arts Education, (C) Trade 
and Industrial Education, (D) Distributive Education, (£) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult 
Education, (G) Technical Education. 


423. Program in Basic Vocational Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 5320 or 
uivalent, 
(A) Agriculture, (B) Building Construction, (C) Distributive Business, (D) Metals Tech- 
nology, and (E) Power Mechanics. 

Undergraduate students with a major in industrial arts will pursue a minor s& 
lected from some other teaching area in the secondary school program or in one of 
the areas included in the twelve-grade program. (For appropriate course or courses 
in Teaching or Program, see SED, IED, and HPR.) 


425. Professional Internship in Vocational and Adult Education (15). Pr., Sr. stand- 
ing, Admission to Teacher Education three quarters prior to Internship, mini- 
mum of two appropriate Teaching and Program Courses. 


For description, see Professional Internship in School of Education section.) 
directed practicum to provide opportunities for students ta develop needed competencies 

in areas specialization ren observation and practice with on-going p ms in 

selected centers. (A) Agricultural Education, (B) Industrial Arms Education, ic) rade and 

Industrial Education, { ) Distributive Education, (E) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult E 

and (G) Technical Education. 


441. Development of Vocational Education (4). 

Historical pective of the development of vocational education with an overview of its 
nature and purpose relative to the technological society. 

456. Learning Resources in Area of ———— (3). Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 
A) Agricultural Education, (B) Industria] Arts Education, (c) Trade and Industrial 

ducation, (D) Distributive Education, (E) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult Education, and 
(G) Technical Education. 

458, Coordination and Supervision of Vocational Education Programs (3). Lec. 2, 

Lab. 2. Pr., VED 414. 
Develops and maintains appropriate relationship between the school and on-the-job Piss 
gram; records of coordination; student placement; improving employable skills and habits 
recruitment and selection of work experience applicants; work experience rotation; public 
information and other similar activities. 

462. Directed Work Experience in Distributive Education (5), Lab. 10. Pr., VED 414. 
In-service, supervi work experience. Individually designed for part-time and/or summer 
ex perience, 

466. Teaching Out-of-School Groups (3). Pr., VED 414. 

Conducting surveys, occupational analysis, using advisory committees, organizing, conductiig 
and supervising various types of adult education. 


475-480, Trade and Technical Experience (5-5-5-5-5-5). 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
408. Teaching Mechanical Technology (5). 


Objectives and methods; equipment and management of vocational education shops; ni- 
zation of projects; recent developments in specialized areas of mechanics; in-service teaching 
problems. Student plans for demonstration of methods for teaching mechanical skills. 


410. Occupational Information (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Pr., junior standing, FED 520 
or equivalent. 
Occupational structure, job qualifications and requirements, sources of occupational informa- 
tion, current trends, industrial and occupational surveys. Preparation, evaluation, and dit- 
semination of occupational information used by teachers in vocational and technical school. 

413. Nature of Adult Education (5), Pr., junior standing. 
The characteristics of adults as learners and the history, philosophy, and nature of adult 
education; applied to specific adult ald in developing ad implementing adult educational 
programs in ic, OCcupational or continuing education. 

430. Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. 3 hours daily 
for 6 weeks, —— 4 weeks. Pr., departmental approval and junior standing. 
Purposes, principles and techniques of client evaluation and training: including personal. 


social and physical adjustment, vocational choice and selected techniques used in the 
evaluation and training process. 


ducation, 
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Research in Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4), Lec, 3 
hours daily for 6 weeks, internship 4 weeks, Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing. 

Sudy of a problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the 
supervising professor. 

The Instructional Program in Workshop and Rehabilitation Facilities (3). Lec, 
% hours daily for 4 weeks, internship 6 weeks. Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing. 

includes program development, teaching, learning, resources, evaluation, project development 
and ——— on, and supervision. 


Management of Vocational Rehabilitation Workshops and Facilities (3), Lec. 3 
hours daily for 4 weeks, internship 6 weeks. Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing, 

he function of organization and administration including: federal, state, and local roles, 
financial support, community interaction, personnel management, and operation of facilities. 


Work Sample Development (5). Pr.. VED 330 and junior A 
Development of methods of selection, standardization, and establishing norms for work 
samples used in vocational evaluation units. 


Vocational Evaluation (5). Pr., junior standing and permission of instructor. 
Evaluation techniques used in appraisal of the abilities of people to guide occupational 
choice. Includes use of TOWER system, work samples, on-the-job training, personal 
adjustment. 


Vocational Training and Occupational Orientation of the Mentally Retarded (5). 
Pr., junior standing. . 
Principles for providing occupational orientation and work experience; techniques of 
curriculum planning, job classification and evaluation, selection, and placement; curricular 
activities related to work experience; community agencies and public relations. 


Organization of Instruction in Vocational-Technical Education (5). Pr. junior 
standing. 

Trade and occupational analysis; principles and procedures of identifying and selecting the 
skills and knowledge needed in the preparation of courses of instruction, Principles and 
procedures for individualizing instruction, 


Problems in Teaching the Disadvantaged Adult (3-5). Pr. junior standing. 
The disadvantaged adult as a learner with special emphasis upon the sociological, psy- 
chological and physiological factors that influence learning and participation in learning 
activities, Materials, methods and teaching techniques especially appropriate for teaching 
the disadvantaged adult. 


Teacher Education in Vocational and Adult Education (5), Pr. departmental 
approval. 

Designed for supervisors of student teachers, teacher educators, and other graduate students, 
Major emphases deal with administration of vocational education programs, research, prob. 
lems which supervising teachers encounter in the student teaching program. 


Problems in Agricultural Occupations (5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Securing, organizing and interpreting information for guidance and teaching purposes; cur- 
riculum development; developing instruction units and planning teaching activtes for on- 
farm and cff-farm occupations, 


Organization and Utilization of Community Resources (5). Pr., departmental 
approval. 


Processes through which new ideas and innovations are utilized through community organi- 
vation to maximize the effective use of physical and human resources. 


Administration of Vocational and Practical Arts Education (5). Pr., depart- 


mental approval. 

Prepares professional personnel for leadership positions and to relate current social demands 
to vocationally oriented programs. Content Includes philosophy and an application of 
procedures in administering and supervising new and on-going programs to meet changing 
socio-economic conditions. 


pyri in Vocational and Adult Education (5-10). 

A directed practicum in agency centers or programs whereby the graduate student develops 
administrative and programming competencies by translating theory into practice, testing 
Principles and evaluating on-going activities. 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study, 


A problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the supervising 
professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program of the 
Mudent, (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


Seminar in Areas of Vocational and Adult Education (1-3), may be repeated 


for a maximum of 3 hours. 


Advanced duate students and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and 
theoretical formulations. 


$28 Description of Courses 
651. Research Studies in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 


Review, analysis and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research directed toward meeting the changing educational needs of individuals pursuing 
educational goals not requiring a baccalaureate degree. 

652, Curriculum and Teaching in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 


Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences, methods, materials, and content 
for curriculum improvement in social adjustment, occupational adjustment and vecupational 


training programs. 

653. Organization of Program in Vocational and Adult Education (2-5). Pr., de 
partmental approval. 
Advanced Course. P m, organization and development of basic and supplementary 
materials for guiding educators and educational systems in the continuous improvement 
curriculum and learning practices. 

654. Evaluation of Programs in Vocational and Adult Education (5), 
Evaluation and —— of teaching effectiveness in social adjustment, occupational 
adjustment and occupational training with attention also given to the utilization of human 

material resources and the coordination of the total school program with other educa- 

tional programs in the community. 

659. Practicum in Areas of Specialization (1-10). (May be repeated for a maximum 
of 10 hours.) 
The practicum provides graduate students with supervised —— in various work 
settings with emphasis on the application of concepts, princip and skills acquired in 
ptevious course work. 


699. Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quarter.) 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Arant, Head, Blake, Dendy, Dusi, K. L. Hays, J. M. Lawrence, 
Ottis, Pearson, and Swingle 
Associate Professors Allison, Bass, Berger, Cunningham, Hyche, 
Ivey, Lovell, Mount, Moss, Prather, and Shell 
Assistant Professors Causey, Dixon, Dobie, Estes, Folkerts, Gilliland, 
Greene, Harper, D. Hays, Jones, Kouskolekas, F. Lawrence, Mason, Ramsey, 
Rogers, Smitherman, Speake, Valcovic, Watson, and Wilson 
nstructor Cook 
Research Lecturers Davis and Frandsen 


With few exceptions Principles of Biology, BI 101 and Animal —** BI 103 are 
prerequisite to all courses in this department, For a description of these and other 
general biology courses see the section for Biology. 


100. Zoological Orientation (0). Lec. 1. Fall. 
Historical and current concepts embodied in various disciplines of the zoological sciences. 
204. Insects (3). General elective. 


Life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects, (May not be taken for credit by su- 
dents who have already earned credit in a more advanced course in entomology.) 


205. Wildlife Conservation (3). Fall. General elective. 
Conservation and natural history of important wildlife animals, especially Alabama [ish, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, mammals. Some field trips may be required, as substitute for 
part of the scheduled lectures. (May not be taken for credit by students who have already 
earned credit in more advanced wildlife courses.) 


206. Conservation in the United States (3). Winter, Spring, Summer. General elective. 
Basic facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the conservation 
of our rapidly depleting natural resources stich as soil, water, mincrals, forest, and wildlife. 
Especially plan for elementary and high school teachers. 


207. Birds (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Summer. General elective. 
Birds in relation to agriculture and a re management, recognition of various species as (0 
flight, color markings, songs, and feeding habits. (May not taken for credit by students 
who have already earned credit in ZY 422.) 


210. Fish Culture (3). Lec. 3. Winter. General elective. 
Construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying fish production; ale 
fishing methods, bait production, and the identification of the more common sport fis 
(May not be taken for credit by students who have already earned credit in a more ad 
vanced course in fisheries.) 

214. Vertebrate Physiology and Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Fall, Winter. Pr., BI 
103. 


Function and structure of the organ systems of the vertebrate, Aimed primarily to fill the 
needs of students in the School Education. Cannot be used as a prerequisite to ZY 424. 
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Description of Courses $29 


Genctics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., BI 102 or 108 and college algebra 
or equivalent. 

Basic genetic principles, theoretical basis for genetic systems, and modern areas of research. 
Laboratory work emphasizes experiments with the fly, Drosophilia, 

Comparative Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters, Pr, BE 103. 
Comparisons of the systems of the vertebrates. 

Vertebrate Embryol (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 105. 
Consideration of the details of fertilization, cleavage, morphogenesis, and organogenesis of the 


amphioxus, frog, chick, pis: and human from a descriptive and analytical viewpoint. Labora- 
tory work will consiat of prepared material supplemented with available living material. 


Principles of Evolution and Systematics (5). Lec. 5. Winter, Pr., BE 102 or 103. 
tbr, major processes, methods, and philosophic basis for presentday concepts of evolution 
ar systematics. 


General Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., BI 103. 
General characteristics and habits of the orders and families of the Class Insects. 


Forest Entomology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., BI 103. 

Principles of entomology in relation to insects of forests and forest products; recognition, 
life histories, and control of major insects of forests. 

General Animal Eco (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Fall, Spring. Pr. 10 hours of 
biology or permission of instructor. 


The physical and biotic environments and the interactions of these factors with animals. 
The organization and functions of communities and populations. 


Micrology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr. BI 103. 
Basic processes and principles of micrology. Laboratory methods of fixation, embedding, 
sectioning, coloring, and mounting of tissues of vertebrate and invertebrate ani 


Cell Biology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., 10 hours of General Biology. 


Morphology and physiology of cell membranes, cytoplasm, and the formed elements of the 
hn ea and nucleus, Cell division, molecular transport, cellular homeostasis, and bio- 
chemical pathways of energy production. 


Practical Fish Culture (5). As Arranged. 

Credit will be arranged for 3 months work in a state or federal hatchery or in an approved 
commercial hatchery or on other phases of fish culture, 

Wildlife Biology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., a course in ecology. 

Basic principles of the ecology of wildlife populations and their felations to natural 


habitat, Laboratory work will consist of practical exercises designed to acquaint the student 
with modern methodology and technique in studying wild bird and mammal populations, 


Invertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Summer. Pr., BI 103 
and junior standing. 

Biology, taxonomy, and ccology of invertebrate animals. 

Economic Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., junior 
standing. 

Consideration of the biological aspects, life histories, and control of insects. 


Medical Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior , 
Insects, mites, and ticks of parasitological or medical importance to man. Emphasis placed 
on the role of arthropods in transmission of protozoan and other diseases and prevention of 
these diseases by controlling their arthropod vectors. 

Forest Insects (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Pr., ZY 304, 305, or 402 and junior 
Standing. 

Principal insects of forests and forest products; their importance, taxonomy, bionomics, and 
control. Emphasis will be placed on life histories and habiu, identification by morphological 
characteristics and type damage, and control by chemical, biological, and cultural or 
forest-management practices. 

Bee Culture (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring, Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 
Manipulation and production of bees and honey, and a consideration of bee diseases. 


—— I Insect Morphology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. & Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 
standing. 

—— external anatomy and generalized internal structures of insects; characteristics 
used in taxonomy wil! be empbasteed. 

Histology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Spring, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Morphology, histogenesis, regeneration and repair, and classification of tissues; arrangement 
of tissues in organs and systems of vertebrate animals. 

Systematic Entomology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 
standing. 

Principles of systematics and identification of insects through orders, families, genera, and 
peces. 
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General Parasitology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters. Pr., BI 108 and junior 
standing. 

Origin, adaptations, physiology, and ecology of parasites. Identification and life histories 
of representative parasitic protozoa, helminths, and arthropods with emphasis on hos- 
parasite relationships. Techniques of examining animals for the presence of parasites and 
the proper preparation of such collections for study. 


Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr,, CH 104, PS 205, BE 103 and junior 
standing. 

Biological, chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic life. 

Biological Productivity and Water Quality (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., CH 208 
or consent of instructor and junior standing. 


Biological and chemical measures of water quality in streams and impoundments as related 
to fisheries. Effects of pollution, fertilization, and feeding of lish upon water quality, 


418-19, Experimental Heredity (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter. Pr. ZY 300 and 
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junior standing. 

A two-quarter uence in advanced experimental methods in genetics. Research problems 
utilizing various laboratory organisms will extend throughout the two quarters. 

Human Heredity (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., ZY 300, CH 208, and junior standing. 
Effects and normal and abnormal chromosome complements, the biological interaction of 
genes, and the effects of mutation and changes in gene frequency on human populations 
problems in small sample analyses, biochemical screening of human “carriers,"’ and the 
prospects for genetic enginecring. 

Vertebrate Zoology I (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr,, BI 103 
and junior standing. 

Taxonomy, ccology, and evolution of fishes, amphibians, and reptiles 

Vertebrate Zoology Ul (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Basic taxonomy, ecology, evolution, and some biological principles of birds and mammals. 
Laboratory studies in radio-telemetry, bicaccoustic, and population dynamic: are used tn 
addition to classical vertebrate zoology exercises. 

Animal Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., ZY 310, CH 208, 
and junior standing. 

Systematic study of the physiol of the nervous system, apecial senses, circulation, respira: 
tion, digestion, kidney function, hormonal control, and reproduction, An effort is made to 
acquaint the student with methods of experimentation as a means for the direct acquisition 
of physiological facts. 

Forest Wildlife Management (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 420 or permission 
of instructor. 

Principles of wildlife management as applied to forest properties. Restricted to snudents 
in forestry. 

Principles of Game Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 326 and junior 


standing. 

Fundamentals of game management theory, application, and administration. 

Wildlife Habitat Analysis (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Summer, Pr,, ZY 426, BY 406, and 
junior standing. 

Practical exercises in vegetation analysis, utilization studies, acrial photograph Interpretation, 
and cover type mapping. 

Hatchery Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Spring. Pr., BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Operation of hatcheries for production of cold- and warm-water game fish and bait min- 
nows; care of brood fish; methods of stocking. fertilizing, supplementary feeding, and 
controlling weeds; transportation of fish; control of parasites; and related hatchery probiems. 
Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 300, BY 401 or permission of 
instructor. 

The theory of Mendelian inheritance extended to properties of populations dependent of 
segregation of genes at many loci. 

Marine Bio (3), Fall, Pr, acceptable chemistry background, BI 103 or 
equivalent, and junior standing. 

Introduction to the physical, chemical, and biological characteristics of the marine ep- 
vironment. 

Management of Small Impoundments (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer, Pr., BI 105 
and junior standing. 

Consideration of the specs of fish used in management of small impoundments, specie? 
balance, ulation balance analysis, methods of correcting unbalanced conditions, renova: 
tion of old impoundments, and related problems of water management. 

Fisheries Biology (3). Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 

An introduction to the study of vital statistic of fish populations. 
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General Ichth (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Pr., BE 108 and junior standing. 


Morphological, functional, geographical and behavioral survey of fishes. Classification of 
fishes using monographs and keys. Field trips and laboratory work will emphasize local 


species, 

Aquatic Communities (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Summer, Pr, BI 102-3 and junior 
standing. 

Environmental relations of the biota of freshwater habiuw, 

Physical Marine Geology (442). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Summer only. Pr., physical and 
historical geology, mineralogy, and junior standing. 

General introduction to the physical processes on the shores of Misimippi Sound, em- 
phasizing the erosional and depositional effects of waves and currents. Beaches and spits 
periodically surveyed to measure changes in. shape, height, cross-section, lateral shift, and 
particle distribution and to observe growth and destruction of bars, cusps, spits and tide- 
pools, Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 
Chemical Marine Geology (442). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Summer only. Pr., physical 
and historical geology, mineralogy, CH 105 and CH 206, and junior standing. 
Supervised research in the chemistry of the waters of Mississippi Sound and ance per eh 
of the bottoms. Lateral, vertical and tidal changes in water composition, Analyses of core 
samples taken from different environments; bayous, mudflats, bars, oyster reefs, bays, tidal 
channels and sandy shelves. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean 
Springs, Mixsixsippi. 

Marine Invertebrate Zoology (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12, Summer only, Pr., 18 hours 
of bio including BI 103, and junior standing. 

A general study of the anatomy, life histories, distributions, and phylogenetic relationshi 
of all marine phyla below the chordates, Laboratory and field work included, Offered only 
at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi, 

Marine Vertebrate Zoology and Ichthyology (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer only. 
Pr., 18 hours of biology including BI 103 and junior standing. 

A —— Audy of the marine chordata, including lower groups and the mammals and 
birds, with most ——— on the fishes, Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, 
Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Marine Fisheries Biology (6). Lec, $, Lab. 9. Summer only, Pr., 25 hours of 
zoology including ZY 421, and junior standing. 

Survey of the principles of the subject beginning with a study of fishery landing statistics 
at the United States followed by other areas of the earth. The classic theory w ex. 
amined and statistical applications will be made to various Gulf of Mexico fisheries, Offered 
only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Fish Parasites (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 411 and junior , 
The external and internal parasites of fishes, their identification, and control; laboratory 
studies on life histories and epidemiology of parasite populations in ponds and (mpound- 
ments. 


Fish Diseases (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., VM 200 and junior standing. 
Bacterial and viral diseases of fishes, their isolation, culture identification, and control, 
Management of Streams and Large Impoundments (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Pr., ZY 437, 
or permission of instructor, and junior standing, 


Fish populations of streams and large impoundments and a consideration of methods for 
managing those populations. 


Zoogeography of the Vertebrates (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr, ZY 421 or 
permission of instructor and junior standing. 
The principles of geographic distribution of vertebrate animals. 
Special Problems (1-3). Pr. senior standing. 
A, Zoology; B. Entomology: C. Fisheries Management; D. Wildlife Management. A student 
can register for a total of not more than three hours credit, 

GRADUATE COURSES 


Insect Mo hology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 407. 

Detailed studies of the internal structures of insects, 

Advanced Insect Taxonomy (5). Lec, 1, Lab. 8. Summer, odd years. Pr., ZY 410. 
Principles of systematics including phylogeny with emphasis on a particular group of tn- 
sects which the student may choose. 


Insect Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 424 and ZY 601. 
General and comparative physiology of the organ systems of insects, A minimum of two 
literature reviews will be made by each student during the quarter 


insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 

Toxic action of insecticides; analysis, preparation and use of insecticides, spray resides in 
relation to health; research methods in imaect toxicology. 

Ornithology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr. ZY 422. 

Ecology and behavior of birds. 

Mammology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr., ZY 422. 


Taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of mammals 
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Farm Game Management (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 426. 

For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management, Application 
of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special emphasis on 
farm game species. 

Forest and Range Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 426. 
For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management. Application 
of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special reference to 
forest and range game. 

Advanced Applied Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Spring. Pr., ZY 402. 

Int ted control of the principal insects by environmental, biological, genetic, chemical, 
and | means. 

Immature Forms of Insects (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr, ZY 410. 

Structure and identification of immature forms of insects; methods of collecting and pre. 
serving; development and use of keys for classifying immature insects. 

Advanced Insect Morphology and Embryology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. 
Pr., ZY 601, 

Insect morphology in relation to comparative embryological developments of insects. 
Advanced Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring, odd years. Pr. ZY 604. 
Modé of action, mode of entry, relation of chemical structure to toxicity, and precision 
methods of determination of insecticides; recent developments in the field of insecticide 
c . 

Insect Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall, Pr. VM 200, ZY 402, and consent 
of instructor. 

The microorganistns associated with diseases in insects and their pathological effects on 
insects and insect populations, 


Physiology of the Cell (3). Winter. Pr. ZY 310 and ZY 424, 

Examination of the basic physiological processes at the cellular level with the tools and ap- 

proaches of physical science, 

Advanced Fisheries Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer, Pr., ZY 437. 

The concepts of population dynamics and of the interaction of reproduction, growth, and 

mortality in fish populations. Use of these concepts in fish population management. 

Ichthyol (3). Lec. 3, Winter. Pr, ZY 438 or permission of instructor. 

Fishes of ¢ world, emphasizing morphology, distribution, and life history. Review of 

world literature on fish systematics. 

Advanced Limnology (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr. ZY 415. 

Principles and methods employed in modern limnological research. 

Aquaculture (3). Winter. Pr., ZY 416, 

Principles underlying aquatic productivity and levels of management as demonstrated by 
estic and foreign lotic and lenitic cultures of fish and other aquatic crops. 

Comparative Invertebrate Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 401 

and permission of instructor. f 

The physiological mechanisms of invertebrates with special emphasis on respiration, excretion, 

reproduction, locomotion, nutrition, circulation, a behavior. 

Fish eae Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr.. CH 208 and VM 


200 or DH 41 

Chemical and biological aspects of fishery products as they are related to the use of thes 
products for human foods; principles of preservation; unit operations in processing; pack- 
aging. sorage, and distribution. 


—— and Literature of Zoology (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., graduate 
stand ng. 
A historical review of the classical authors and great works in zoological literature. Lab 


oratory will concentrate on examining and learning to use journals, abstracts, and reference 
materials in the library. 


Organic Evolution (5). Fall. Pr., ZY 430 or ZY 300. 
Evolutionary principles as illustrated by the various biological disciplines, rticularly 
genetics, paleontology, toogeography, and systematics in —— = 


Immunology and Physiology of Parasites (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Winter, even years. 
Pr., ZY 41), VM 200, ZY 424, and consent of instructor. 


Immunity mechanisms to infections of protozoan and helminth parasites. Chemical phvsi- 
olosy of hos-parasite relationship to include nutrition, metabolism, toxicity, and chemo- 
py. 


Advanced Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., ZY 429 or equivalent. 
Principles of quantitative genetics applied to breeding, emphasizing difficulties encountered 
in commercial breeding programs. 

Advanced Genetics (5). Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and BY 401. 

Non-Mendelian hereditary systems; regulation of gene action as it influences wth, dif: 


ferentiation, and development; ¢ use of statistics as an investigational tool; and the 
status of contemporary genetic research. 
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Biochemical Genetics (3), Winter. Pr., ZY 300, Coreq., CH 419. 

Advanced studies of gene action on the biochemical level pertaining to metabolism, dif- 

ferentiation, immuno-genetics, and mutagenesis. Emphasis on current research in both 

prokaryotic and cukaryotic systems. 

Helminthology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., ZY 4ll. 

Advanced studies of the morphology, physiology, life cycles, and host-parasite relationshi 

of helminths. Opportunity for ing extensive literature studies and collections of ¢ 

parasites of a particular group of animals in which the student is most interested. 

Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., ZY 411. 

Free-living and parasitic protozoa im nt to agriculture, wildlife, and man. Morphology, 

physiology, reproduction, ecology, and life histories of parasitic forms will be emphasized. 

Furbearer and Waterfowl Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 426. 

For graduate students with a major or minor in wildlife management. A study of furbearer 

and waterfowl resources. Emphasis is placed on problems of management a utilization. 

Ecology and Animal Populations (3). Fall. Pr., ZY 306. 

An investigation of the balance of nature, population les, natural regulation of animal 

numbers, competition, epizootics, and the compensatory adjustments of populations to changes 

in the environment. 

Herpetology (5). Lec. I, Lab, 8, Spring. Pr., ZY 421. 

A study of the — taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of amphibians and reptiles. 

Laburatory collecting, preserving, and identification of local specimens will be an important 

consideration. 

Nematology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 8 . Pr, ZY 401 or 411, 

Study and identification of the free-living soil- and aquatic nematodes and of the insect- 
rasitic nematodes. Detailed consideration of aspects of nematode morphology, reproduction, 
evelopment, behavior, physiology, and ecology. 

Field Entomology (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Fall or Spring. Pr., graduate standing. 

Identification of more important orders, families, and species of insects; a consideration of 

morphology. physiology, and development of insects; control of major pests. A collection of 

at least 100 species of economic insects will be required. 

Chemical Contro] of Insects (3). Lec-Dem. 4. Winter, Pr., graduate standing. 

Properties of insecticides, including toxic action in living organisms; major uses and methods 

of application of formulations; hazards involved in handling insecticides; spray residues in 

relation to marketability of crops. 

Neurobiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr., ZY 424. 

Morphology, physiology, and evolution of the central, autonomic, and neurohormonal systems 

of the vertebrate. 

Renal and Digestive Physio (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Fall. Pr. ZY 424, 

—— study of renal and digestive mechanisms for the qualified sudent in animal 

physio é 

Endocrinology (5). Spring. Pr. ZY 424 and AH 419, 

A comprehensive treatment of the classical and modern literature of endocrinology for the 

qualified smudent in animal biology. 

—— Endocrinology (5). Spring. Pr., ZY 647 or taken concurrently, 

La tory studies of endocrine control mechanisms utilizing surgical, bioassay, biochemical 

assay, histochemical, and autoradiographic methods and techniques, 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 
Problems in Marine Zoology (4-9), All year. Pr., ZY 442-3. 


Supervised research on specific problems in marine xoology for graduates. Offered only at 
the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 


Special Problems (2-5). All quarters. 

> Zoology; B. Entomology: C. Apiculture; D. Parasitology; E. Physiology; F. Fisheries; 
. ¢. 

Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 

Doctoral Research and Dissertation, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Faculty and Staff 


1969-70 


(The parenthetical designation after a faculty member's title indicates his department, 
except in the School of Pharmacy which contains no formal departments. The first 
date after the title indicates the year of first appointment to net position in the 
institution; the second, the year of appointment to present rank.) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


De 1965 
A.B., Washington and Lee University; Ph.D., Yale University; D.D, (Hon.), Stetson Uni- 
versity; LL.D. (Hon.), Washington and Lee University; LL.D. (Hon.), University of Florida. 

BAILEY, Wirorp S...-s-“ Vice President for Academic and Administrative 

Affairs, 1942, 1966 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Sc.D., Johns Hopkins University. 

LANHAM, Ben T., JR. _Pice President for Research, 1939, 1966 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

RoperTsoN, Fren RR. —ice President for Extension, 1959, 1966 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; Dr.P.A., Harvard University. 

VALLERY, H. F. —— Assistant to the President, 1950, 1960 
B.A., M.A., Lowisiana State University; M,A., Ed.D., Columbia University. 








Bearp, 1937, 195} 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Brown, Morcan W.. director of Student Health Service, 1950 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.D., Tulane School of Medicine. 

CANTRELL, — Professor and Director of Libraries, 1944, 1959 
A.B., A.B.L.S., M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D,, University of Illinois. 

Cater, KATHARINE C. — __ Dean of Women and Social Director, 1946 


A.B., Limestone College; M.A, Mercer University; M.S., Syracuse University; Lit.D., 
Limestone College. 


Dapex, Ences:, He __ Director of Contract and Grant Development, 1968 
B.S., Purdue University; M.S., Washington University. 
Foy, James E._..._ Dean of Student Affairs, and Associate Professor 


(Counselor Education), 1950, 1960 
A.B., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
FUNCHESs, Livwoop E._  :«éDirector of Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University, 


ee A ________ Radiological Safety Officer, 1966 
B.S., Danie) Baker College. 

Gueaw, Wituam — = Campus Planner and Architect, 1967 
B.Arch., University of Florida. 

INGRAM, W. Travis... Ss Bussiness Manager and Treasurer, 1925, 1955 

PARKER, W, VANN Dean of The Graduate School and 


Professor (Mathematics), 1950, 1953 
A.B., M.A,., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Brown University. 
SARVER, JosePpH Bxccutive Secretary of Alumni Association, 
Director of Auburn Development Program, 1951, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Tincuer, Witpur A., Jr. __.__. Director of Educational Services and 
Associate Professor (Educational Administration), 1958, 1966 
A.B., M.A,, Ed.D., University of Kentucky. 
WARMAN, JAMEISC. — Director of Water Resources Research Institute, 
and Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965, 1970 
A.B... M.S,, West Virginia University. 
WeEcENER, Epwarp P.. Director of Educational Television, 1954 
B.S., University of Minnesota. 
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Wutire, J. Herserr oo CdD ive ctor of University Relations, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Wuire, Louts Epwarp 0 Conference Director, 1962, 1969 


B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of ‘Alabama; Ed.D,., North Carolina State University. 
Wittiams, Letanp H.. Director of Computer Center and 
Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1966 
B.S., University of South Carolina; M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D,, Duke University, 





ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS AND FACULTY 


Dean of School of Agriculture and Director of 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1929, 1951 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University. 
McPueeters, Eowin K....__ Dean of School of Architecture and Fine Arts 
and Professor (Architecture), 1969 
B.A., Oklahoma State University; M.F.A. in Architecture, Princeton University. 
Honns, Enwarp H...... — Dean of School of Arts and Sciences and 
Professor (Political Science), 1967 
A.B., University of North Carolina; M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D, Harvard University. 
Turner, Orner D. — __ Dean of School of Business, 1968 
B. As University ‘of Tulsa; LL. B., , University oF Arkansas; M.B.A,, Ph.D... University of Texas. 
ae Dean of School of Education, 1955 
Pb.B., Piedmont College; M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Columbia University. 
Cox, J. Grapy_..._ Dean of School of Engineering, Director of Engineering 
Experiment Station and Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1949, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
ComPron, NorMA H.W... Dean of School of Home Economics and 
Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1968 
A.B., George Washington University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland. 


Mn, E. — 





ee Ny | eS ee Dean of School of Pharmacy, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University: ‘M.S... Ph. D., Purdue University, 

GREENE, James E... Dean of School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 
D.V.M,, M.S., Auburn University. 

Agney, Lous O. __ —......__ Professor (Art), 1950, 1967 
B.S. yArt., M.A, Art. Auburn University, 

Acne, NicHoLas, Jr._____. Head, Science-Technological Division and 


Associate Professor, Library, 1968, 1969 
B.A., M.A., M.S.L.S., Louisiana State University. 


AbAMs, Curisrine A.. ___ Instructor (Secondary Education), 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A, “University of Alabama, 

ApAMs, CLEVELAND LL... Professor and Head (Textile Engineering), 1952 
B.T.E., Auburn University. 

AvAMs, Fren Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1955, 1965 
BS., M.S, Louisiana ‘State University: Ph.D., University of California. 

AvAMs, GwWENDOLYN J.. _.. Instructor (Elementary Education), 1969 
B.A., Birmingham Southern College: M. A. Syracuse University. 

ADAMs, JAMES „——Asociate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1969 
B.B.A., M.B.A,, Georgia State University. 

ADAMS, Murray, JR... AAnstructor (Sociology), 1964, 1969 
B.A., M.A., University of Mississippi. 

AvERHoLDT, RoserT W._ — _ Instructor (Mechanical Engineering), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

AKALIN, TexIn _____ Visiting Professor (Architecture), 1969 
M. of Arch., Fine Arts “Academy, Istanbul. Turkey. 

Alan, Epwarp I strctor (Economics & Geography), 1969 


A.B.. University of Georgia. 
Atnert, R, A. Jr. Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery 


& Medicine), 1962, 1966 
D.V.M,, M.S., Auburn University. 
ALEXANDER, HERMAN D.. = Associate Professor (Physiology, 
& Pharmacology), 1950, 1966 
B.S., MS. Ph.D., Auburn University. 
ALEXANDER, MiLTon J... Associate Professor (Management), 1968 
B.S., University of iinois; M. B.A., ‘St. Lovie University; D.B.A., Georgia State College. 
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PLSD. WeeTAbs Tg cs ——.......... Professor (Physics), 1952, 1964 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.S., Ph.D., California Institute of Technology. 

ALLEN, Conrad M— Associate Professor (Counselor Education), 1969 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.A., University of Houston; Ph.D., University of Southern 
Mississippi. 

ALLEN, EvizapeTH — Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1969 


B.A., University of Alabama; M.Ed., Ph.D., University of Southern Mississippi. 


ALLEN, TAME: FR SS Feces. (English), 1967 
B.A., M.A., University of Florida. 





BLESR ———— Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1969 
B.A., M.B.A., Auburn University. 

9 . Associate Professor (English), 1964 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University, 

ALLEN, Wituiam H,, Jr..—____....______ Associate Professor (Management), 1966 
A.B., Centre College; LL.B., M.A,, University of Alabama: B.D., Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Autey, Atvin DW Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1966 
B.A., M.A,, Ph.D., Florida State University. 

Autey, J. Lee 0 Lecturer (Microbiology), 1967 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

*AMACHER, RicHArD EB. Pvcofessor (English), 1957, 1965 
A.B., Ohio University; Ph.D., University of Pitusburgh. 

AMLING, HARRY J. — — Professor (Horticulture), 1958, 1968 


B.S., Rutgers University; M.S., University of Delaware: Ph.D.. Michigan State University. 

Amoss, Joun W,._ ——— — —nstructor (Electrical Engineering), 1969 
B.E.E,, Auburn University; MS. EE. Georgia Institute of Technology, 

ANDELSON, Rosert V.........____._.___ Associate Professor (Philosophy), 1965, 1969 
A.A., Los Angeles City College; A.B., University of Chicago; A.M., Pbh.D., University of 
Southern California, 

ANpveRS, WILLIAM T., Ju.......__ Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1969 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama, 

ANDERSON, GEORGE B._.............____..__ Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1967 
B.S., Clemson University; Lt. Colonel, U.S. Army. 





tee 


ANDERSON, JorL — Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
B.S.E., M.R.C., University of Florida. 
ANDREWS, WARREN M.— Associate Professor (Physics), 1961, 1970 


B.S,, Auburn University; M,S., Vanderbilt University; M.S.. Ph.D,. University of California. 


ANSON, CHARLES P. =< Professor (Economics & Geography), 1946 


A.B,, University of Wisconsin; MLA., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of North 
Carolina. 


vote a a (Animal Science), 1958, 1955 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.S., Texas ARM University: Ph.D., Cornell University. 





ARANT, Franx S,,,__-_....._.._. Professor and Head (Zoology-Entomology), 1926, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 
Askew, RAYMOND F.__.___ Associate Professor (Physics), and Acting Director, 


Nuclear Science Center, 1960, 1969 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Virginia. 
Askew, WILLIAM C..........________._ Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
ATKINS, ALWYN J......____ Professor and Head (Secondary Education), 1956, 1964 
B.S., University of Chattanooga; M.S.. Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 


ATRINS, Grorce A. Assistant Football Coach, 1956 
B.S., Auburn University, 





ATTLEBERGER, MARIE... Associate Professor (Microbiology), 1947, 1959 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Atwett, CHARLES A.._____ Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1969 
B.S.E., M.E.D., Ed.D., University of Florida. 

*Autrey, K. Mo. Professor and Head (Dairy Science), 1947 
B.S., Louisiana State University; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 

Baccetr, Wittsam C., — — — — — — Anstructor (Art), 1968 
B.F.A., Auburn University. 

BAGWELL, JAMEs BE... —.. Assistant Professor (Geography), 1950, 1956 


B.S., ‘M.S., University of North Carolina. 
"On leave. 
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Bamp, THomas RR... SS nstructor (Marketing & Transportation), 1968 
B.A., Lycoming College; M.B.A., East Tennessee State University. 
BAKER, J. MARSHALL. Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 


B.S., Missouri Valley College; M.S., Ohio State University; Ph.D, University of Missouri. 

Baker, Ricuarnn Atsert._._ Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Oklahoma State University. 

Baker, Ricntarp J... Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
B.A., University of Louisville; M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers. 

BALL, RicHARD WILLIAM i rofessor (Mathematics), 1954, 1960 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Illinois, 

BaRsIN, ALLEN Ray. _.. Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1961, 1967 
BS.M.E., Lamar State College of Technology; M.S.M.E., Texas A&M University; Ph.D., 
Purdue University. 

BARKSDALE, JELKS_..—__ ' Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1946, 1957 
B.S., M.S., University of Alabama; Pb,D., Columbia University, 

Barkspate, Rosse A... _Assistant Professor and Catalog Librarian, 

Library, 1949, 1969 














A.B., University of Montevallo; B.S., M.S., Columbia University. 

BARNes, JAMES RSS Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

BARRINGTON, WILLIAM NonmAm — —Anstructor A pacer Physical 

ucation & Recreation), 1963 

B.S,, Auburn University; M.5., Peabody College. 

BARTELLS, JAN E __ Assistant Professor of Radiology (Veterinary Medicine), 1967 
BS “Naina State University; D.V.M., Washington State University; M.S., University of 

uelph. 





BASKERVILEL, MARGARET M,.....___._. Associate Professor ———* 1948, 1965 
* — — — Women's College; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Auburn 
niversity. 


BAss, MAx H._. _______ Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1957, 1967 
B.S., Troy State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Se, tks 2 _____Imstructor (Mathematics), 1957, 1969 
B.S., Troy State University; M.S,, Auburn University. 

Bears, Haro O. ssociate’ Professor (Forestry), 1960, 1969 
B.S.F., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University, 








SS Te A 





Bran, Pune W...... nstructor (Mathematics), 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
*Bearo, ATHA__.._ SS Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1965, 1969 


B.S., M.B.A., Auburn University. 
BEARNSON, BARBARA B._ 





Nursery School Teacher (Family & 
Child Development), 1969 

6.5., Brigham Young University. 

Brarnson, LeRoy .... — —— ___ Instructor (Electrical Engineering), 1969 
B.S.E.E., University of Utah: M.S.E.E., Syracuse University, 

OBES) LO — Instructor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.S., Mississippi College; M.S., Auburn University. . 

Becker, Rosert C._..._ _____Imstructor (Accounting & Finance), 1968 
B.B.A., University of Minnesota; M.B.A., Auburn University. 


Becketr, Siovey DWAYNE Associate Professor (Physiology © 
Pharmacology), 1966 


viol —— ppi State University; D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of 
uri. 

Bexus, Avseat J. —_—————___—___—_—_Instrucior (English), 1968 
A.B., Florence State University; M.A., Auburn University. 


Beit, Stoney C __Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics © 
Rural Sociology), 1956, 1965 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. ' 
Brtsrr, THomAs A., JR... ___ Professor (History), 1957, 1968 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University, 

Bennet, Artuur G.____ _Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
B.S., University of Michigan; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Bennett, RALPH BLouNnT.___. Alumni Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1966, 1969 
B.S., Hlinois Institute of Technology; M.A.. Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

BENson, CARL —— = __Professor (English), 1947, 19653 
B.S., M.A., University of Texas; Ph.D., University of Mlinois. 














— — —— 





—ñN 
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Benson, Grorce L. Instructor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1969 

B.S., M.S., University of South Carolina. 
BentLey, CHaries A. Associate Professor —— 1949, 1957 


B.S.M., Baldwin-Wallace College; M.A., Professional Diploma, “Specialist in Music Educa- 
tion,"’ Columbia University. 


BENTLEY, CHARLES S.A sistant Dean, Student Affairs, 1951, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

BENz, GAV—— — Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1967 
B.S., D.V.M., Purdue University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

BERGER, Rosert S. _ Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1968 
B.S., M.S., Texas AM “University; “Ph. D,, Cornell University. 

Bice, Lawrence Nea Ss Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1968 
B.S., M.A,, University of Alabama. 

Bistis, EvANGELOs J. _...... Associate Professor (Forestry), 1965 
B.F., University of Thessaloniki: MF. DF. Yale University, 

Biackstone, Joun H.W. Professor (Agricultural Economics 

& Rural Sociology), 1938, 1953 

















B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

BLAKE, Georce H., JIn. —rofessor (Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1965 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

BLakNney, WiLLiAM G. G. ... Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1958, 1961 
B.S,, Nova Scotia Technical ‘College; M.Sc., Ohio State University. 

Bart, — — — Assistant Professor (Speech), 1969 
A.B., Bradley University; M.A., Ph.D., Southern Ilinois University. 

Bock, Emity H..._.__ Assistant Professor (Speech), 1969 
A.B., M.A., Bradley University: Ph.D., Southern [linois University. 

Botanp, Joserx S., IIT. Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1961, 1968 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D.E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Bonn, ALETHA WILSON ..________ Instructor (Health, Physical Education 

& Recreation), 1967 











A.B,, Coker College; M.Ed., Auburn University, 

Bonp, Everyn Branch... Assistant Professor (Management), 1965, 1968 
B.S., Berry College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Bonp, Gorvon C._ Assistant Professor (History), 1967 
B.S., M.A. Ph.D., ‘Florida ‘State ‘University. 

Boston, Roserr G.. __________ Instructor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Boston, Rosert OO, ___ Associate Professor (Economics & Geography), 1950, 1959 
B.S., M.S,, University of Alabama. 

Borra, James A., JR. __... Assistant Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1967 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., PhJ)., Purdue University, 

Bottoms, Davin NEWTON __. Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult 

Education), 194), 1947 











BS., M.S., Auburn University, 

BowMAN, Mary B... —____._.Instructor (Foundation of Education), 1969 
A.B. err College; M. Ed., - Auburn University. 

Boyp, Rosert P., Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1968 
B.S., Auburn —— 

BrRaAsHAM, Roserr E. __ Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 


B.S., University of South Carolina; M.S., Richmond Professional Institute; Ph.D., University 
of Missouri. 


Braprorp, Joun HM. Instructor (Sociology), 1960 
B.A., David Lipscomb College; M.S.W., W., University of Tennessee. 

Braptey, Mary Hart... Assistant Dean of Women, Social Center, 1962 
B.S., M.A., University of “Alabama. 

Branor, Paut C. H.. _. Professor and Head (Building Technology), 1968, 1969 
B.S., M.S., University of Illinois. 

BransFrorv, THomas L. 
B.E., C.E., Vanderbilt University. 














_Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965 





Bresser, Ray B., Jr. Assistant Professor (Management), 1968 
B.B.A., University of ‘Cincinnati; M.B.A., Indiana University. 
Brewer, Rowert N.S sistant Professor (Poultry Science), 1968 


B.S.. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 


Breyer, BerNArp R. . __Professor (English), 1949, 1966 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of Virginia. 











= — — — 
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Bapces, SanpRA Louise ___ Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1966 
B.S., — University; M.S. Indiana University; Guidance and Counseling Degree, Indiana 


Universi 

Britt, — — ⸗— . Associate Professor (Pathology & FSresrOnoey 
D.V.M., Ph.D., "Michigan ‘State University; M.P.H., University of Michiga 

Bair, Larry A... — Anstructor (Large Animal Surgery 7 Medicine), 
B.S., MS., University of Florida; D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Barrtin, NorMAN A. «llifield Professor (English), 1948, 
A.B., A.M., Syracuse; Ph.D., University of Washington, 

Brooks, Georce H._ _.Professor and Head (Industrial En ngineering), 
B.LE., University of Florida; M.S.1L.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Techno 

Brown, CaroLtyn B. —— — ee Instructor (English), 
B.A., M.A., Louisiana State University. 

Brown, CHARLES DW — __..... Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 
B.A., M.A., Louisiana State “University; Ph.D, University of Missouri 

Brown, HELEN WEAVER. .. Assistant Professor (Management), 1959, 
B.S., Alabama College; M. Ed., “Auborn: University, 

Brown, Jack Berne, — — — Asciſtant Professor (Mathematics), 
BA M.A., Ph.D., University of of Texas. 

BUCHANAN, GALE ARLON.....__.______ Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 
B.S., M.S. University of Florida; Ph.D., Towa State University. 

Bupenstein, Paut P._ — Associate Research Professor (Physics), 1958, 
B.A., Temple University; M.S., Ph.D., Lehigh University. 

BURKHALTER, Jounny EW ___Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1965, 
B.A.E., M.S. Auburn University, 

Burks, Roserr L._ -.._Instruetor (Economics & Geography), 
B.S., M5S., Auburn University. 

Buanerr, Paun C.....__ — — —roſexsor (English), 1948, 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Louisiana State University, 

Burns, Moore J. .__._... Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1950, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D... Purdue University. 

Burton, Josepn Ci Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

BURTON, LEONARD PATTILLO. Professor and Head (Mathematics), 1954, 
A. B., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

Buscn, Courtney C.Instrucctr (Mechanical Engineering), 
B.S., M.S., Tulane University. 

Busey, JOHN MicnArt___ Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1967, 
B.S., University of Pennsylvania; M.S., Auburn University. 

Busser, WituiaAm H. __Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 
B.M.E., M.S.E,, University of Florida; Ph... Michigan State University. 

BUTLER, ALLEN DEXTER _ ____ Assistant Professor (English), 1927, 
A.B., M.A., University of North Carolina. 

Bur er, WinuaM H. 
BS,, Auburn University. 

Burz, Roserr K. Professor (Mathematics), 1950, 
B.S., Colorado State University; M.S.. Ph.D., University of Georgia, : 

Byarp, Frenerick B.S Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1966, 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi; Captain, U.S, Army. 

CADENHEAD, A. Kennetn_____ Associate Professor (Elementary Education), 1963, 
B.S., M.Ed., University of Georgia; Ed.D., Auburn University. 

CaHoon, Deiwin D... Alumni Associate Research Professor (Psychology), 
B.A., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 

CAHOON, ELIZABETH J.. — — Assistant Professor (Geology), 1967, 
B.A., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 

CAIN, JouN L. _Director, Engineering Extension Service, 
B.Ch.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 















































— 





Assistant Professor (Physics), 





— — 
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Cams, Evpon J... ___ Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1954, 
B.A., M.A., University of California (Los Angeles); Pbh.D., University of Maryland, 
CALDER, James Ricnarp A sistant Professor (Mathematics), 


B.S., Trinity of Texas; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 


Caper, Ropert WESLEY Assistant Professor (Music), 


8 Temple University; M.Mus, University of Michigan; Ed.D,, Pennaylvania 
University. 





1967 
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CALLAN, ALLIE WILLIs, JR. Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
B.S., University of Maryland; M.S., George Washington University. 


Céurets, — Instructor (Political Science), 1969 
B.A., Carleton College; LL.B., Yale le University. 
CampseLt, KenneTH Professor and Head (Theatre), 1967 


—— University of Glasgow, Scotland; M.A., Catholic University; Ph.D., University of 


Campsety, Lesurr C..— __. Assistant Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 1968 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.A., PILD., University of Mississippi. 

CRSP « DRIER A ate _.__Instructor (Sociology), 1969 
B.A., Carleton College. 

Cannon, F. Lee Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1948, 1953 
BS., M.S., West Virginia University, 








— 








Cannon, Roſer... ——EAcroſjessor (Dairy Science), 1948, 1960 
B.S., lowa State University; M.S., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
Capps, JouN Roperr_ Instructor (Learning Resources), 1968 


B.F.A., Auburn University. 

Capps, JuLIus DANIEL _.. Research Professor (Chemistry), 1934, 1958 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 

CARLSON, —J Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1966 
B.S.C.E., Penn State; M.B.A., Auburn University. 

Carr, Howarp E._ Professor and Head (Physics), 1948, 1958 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Virginia. 

CARRINGTON, THOMAS J... __~_. Professor and Head (Geology), 1967 
B.S., M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Carrot, CHEsTER C.._.___ Professor and Head (Electrical Engineering), 1965, 1969 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

CARTER, MARION BERNARD. — _ Instructor (Electrical Engineering), 1967 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.£., University of Tennessee. 




















Carter, Mary FrANces SSSA sistant Professor (Architecture), 1964 
A.B., University of Georgia; M.A., Columbia University; Diploma, Parson School of Design. 
Carter, MASON Alummi Associate Professor (Botany & Plant 


Pathology), 1960, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.F., Duke University. 
Castro, Drucitta J, __.Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1967 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A.. .A.. University of Alabama. 
Causey, Mites K..- — Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 











CHAMa~Liss, Ovetre L. Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1970 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; “Ph.D., Purdue University. 

CHAPMAN, LARRY F....__-_Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

CHASTAIN, E. D., JR,.......____...Professor (Economics & Geography), 1956, 1963 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

CHASTAIN, MARIAN F........ Associate Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1956, 1966 
B.S., Cedar Crest College; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University. 

CHEATHAM, Ben H., Th asian __ Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1969 
B.A,, M.Ed., Ed.D., University of Florida. 





CHERELLIA, GEORGE _......Instructor (Health, Physical Education, 
& Recreation), 1968 
B.S., University of Houston; M.Ed., Rutgers University. 
CuienN, Mitre Minusur — Instructor (Pharmacy), 1969 
B.S., National Taiwan University; M.5., University of Nebraska, 
Ceo.” YONG tone — — Assistant Professor (Poultry Science), 1969 
B.S., National Taiwan University; M.S., Auburn University. 
CurisTen, Harotp Epwin — — Professor (Forestry), 1946, 1951 
B,S., University of Connecticut; M-F., .. Yale University;. Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
Cuun, Myune S.. Computer Scientist, Computer Center, Instructor 
(Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.S., Seoul National University; B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Washington State University. 
CICCARELLI, Orazio... — — Acsiſtant Professor (History), 1969 
B.S., St. Francis College; M.A,, Ph.D., University of Florida. 
CLarK, Cart H.Professor and Head (Physiology & Pharmacology) and 
Professor (Animal Health Research), 1953, 1959 
B.S., D.V.M,, Washington State University: M.S., Pb.D., Ohio State University, 





— — — 
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CLARK, EpwArp M. ._.Associate Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1956, 1962 
B.S... M.S., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 
CLark, Revex Starrorp____ Coordinator (Field Services), Assistant Professor 
(Educational Administration), 1968, 1969 
A.B., Berry College; M.Ed., University of Georgia; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Crark, Roy GARLAND Specialist (Management), 1962 
B.S., M.S., University of Southern Mississippi. 
CLAYTON, WitttAM C._. Assistant Professor (rocsieones & Adult Education), 1969 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Florida State University. 
CLEMENT, WALTER BATES ___.____.__ Assistant Professor (Engineering Graphics), 1965 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., Tlinois Institute of Technology. 
CLEVELAND, ALLEN D,.._Extension Associate (Educational Administration), 1969 
B.S., Jacksonville State University; M.S., Auburn University, 
CLEVELAND, ROBERT Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1967 
B.A,, Dartmouth College; Major, U.S.M.C. 
CLonts, Howarp A., Jr. Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics 
& Rural Sociology), 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Cops, Cuarces N, SS iProfessor (Industrial Engineering), 1930, 1961 
B.S., Clemson University; BIE. M.S., Auburn University, 














CocuRan, JouN E._ Instructor (Aerospace Engineering), 1967, 1969 
B.S., MS. Auburn University. ; 
Copy, Reynotps M._..... A ssociate Professor (Microbiology), 1961, 1965 


B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D., Mississippi State University. ; 
COLAIANNI, ARTHUR _.Teaching Associate (Music), 1968, 1969 
B.Mus.Ed., Murray State University; M.A., Western Reserve University. 











2 - +--+ 


Corsurn, CHartes B. —roſessor and Head (Chemistry), 1968 
B.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., University of Utah. 

Coteman, Rowerr Ju Instructor (Electrical Engineering), 1968 
B.S.E.£., M.S.£.E,, Auburn University. 

Coteman, WituiAM P,. Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1964, 1968 


B.S., Southwest Texas State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

CoLtins, JAMES CARROL Instructor (Animal Science), 1965 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 

Comrau, Leo A,__. Assistant Professor (Drama), 1967 
B.A., New Mexico State University; M.A., Denver University. . 

Coniciio, Josern G... Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1968 
B.A., George Washington University; Captain, U.S. Air Force. 














CONNALLY, Joserx — te MES Football Coach, 1952 
B.S., University of Georgia. 7 

Conner, PAUL C.___ _mstructor (industrial Laboratories), 1964 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Conway, WILLIAM , cence an TURLEY, (Sociology), 1969 


A.B., Jacksonville State University. 

Cook, E,izaperH Fo... = 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College. , 
Y, Inwin D... Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1962, 1966 
B.S.C.E., Duke University; M.S.E., University of Florida; Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Coover, ArtHur Wiccins.._ Research Lecturer (Agricultural Engineering), 1989, 1957 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Corr, Joun Tuomas, Iæ. Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1950, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

CorLess, Winttam W._ SSCA sistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1968 
B.S. Auburn University; Captain, U.S. Air Force. 


Comey, T. E..._——Asssistant Director (Agricultural Ex ment Station 
— — Units), 1946, 1966 


__Instructor (Zoology-Entomology), 1969 








— — — 


BS. M.S., Auburn University, 
Cornerr, LinpA Bowporn — — — 
B.A., University of Chicago; M.A., Emory University, 
Coss, Axruur Fuuron ________ Professor and Head (Elementary Education), 1962 
B.E., Northern Illinois University; M.A., Northwestern University; Ed.D., Indiana University. 
Corner, G, Ji Professor (Poultry Science), 1930, 1949 
B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University; M.A., University of Missouri, 


__Instructor (Philosophy), 1969 
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Coucn, Rosert Hn1_____ Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
A.B., M.A., University of Montevallo. 
Cox, CLarpen C._ 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Cox, Suretey O._ Director of Language Laboratory and Instructor 
(Foreign Languages), 1969 
A.A., Hillyer Jr. College; B.A., Long Island University; M.Ed,, University of Florida. 
———— ——— Instructor (Civil Engineering), 1969 
B.C.E., M.S., Auburn University. 
Craver, SAMUEL Mock —— Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1969 
B.A., M.A., University of North Carolina. 
Crawrorp, ALICE ANN Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1968 
B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.Ed., University of Georgia. 
Crevar, Grorce EnwaArp. Instructor (Pharmacy), 1966 
B.S., Fordham University; M.S., University of North Carolina. 
Cruss, Ronerr RANDOLPH Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1966 
B.B.S., M.B.A., LL.B., J.D., University of Mississippi; C.P.A. 
CRONENBERG, ALLEN T. — _ Assistant Professor (History), 1968 1969 
A.B., M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Stanford University. 
Croucn, PAut WILLIAM, JR. Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 
(Engineering Administration), 1969 
B.A., Presbyterian College; B.D., Columbia Theological Seminary; M.Ed., Auburn University, 
CULBERSON, Rosert N Instructor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
B.A.E., M.S.A.E., Auburn University. 
CUNNINGHAM, Hucu B._..... Associate Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1951, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Ili , 





Instructor (Mechanical Engineering), 1969 


























Curt, Error A _____ Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1954, 1967 
———— Polytechnic Institute: M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University of 

Current-GarciA, ALVA. Assistant Professor (Family & Child 

Development), 1947, 1965 

A.B., Randolph-Macon Women's College; M.S., University of Nebraska. 

Gurrent-Gancta, EuGeng Hargis Professor (English), 1947, 1964 
A.B.. M.A., Tulane University; A.M., Ph.D., Harvard University. 

Curcuins, MALCOLM A... ___ Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1966, 1968 


B.S.C.E., M.S.£.M., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

DAntev, CLAmANSE. Ho Instructor (Speech), 1966 
B.A., College of St. Francis; M.A., Bowling Green State University. 

DANNER, Maurice J. Professor (Agricultural Economics © 

Rural Sociology), 1943, 1957 

B.S., Texas Technological College; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Darpen, Paut A— __ Associate Professor (Building Technology), 1958, 1967 
B.Arch., Auburn University. 

DARLING, CHARLES M. ____ Alumni Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1969 
B.S., Ph.D., University of Mississippi. 














— — 





Daron, Hartow ...... — xacistant Professor (Animal Science), 1967 
B.S., University of Oklahoma; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

DavaAtos, Rupy A., IJ. Assistant Basketball Coach, 1964, 1968 
B.S., Southwest State College; M.A., Georgetown College. 

Davis, DONALD E,..._______ Alumni Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1947, 1968 
B.Ed., Ped.D., Eastern Ulinois University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Davis Evwzaseru YY... Coordinator of Research, School of Home 


Economics, Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1957, 1969 
B.S., Colorado State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University, 
Davis, FRANK B... < __. Professor and Head (Speech), 1948, 1956 
A.B., Hendrix College; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
Davis, Leonarp Rep Research Lecturer (Pathology & Parasitology), 1967, 1968 
B.S., Union University: M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State College. | 


Davis, NicHoLas D. — Associate Professor (Architecture), 1963, 1967 
B.A., B.S. Arch., Rice University; M.F.A., Arch... Princeton University. 


Davis, NorMAN D._____-——— Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1958, 1967 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Davis, PAUL_.— Assistant Head Football Coach, 1967 
B.S., University of Mississippi; M.A., University of Southern Mississippi. 
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Davis, Terry C.,, Jr... _Assistant Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1965 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., West Virginia University. 
Davis, W. L,-__-____Professor (Secondary Education), Coordinator of 
International Paper Company Foundation Program, 1951, 1958 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Peabody College; Ed.D., Columbia University. 
Davis, WiLtLiAM HAtTcHER ——....-_ — A sistant Professor (Philosophy), 1966 
B.A., M.A., Abilene Christian College; Pb.D., Rice University. 
Dawson, MARVIN, JR. — Associate Professor (Learning Resources), 
Director, Triple T Project, 1963, 1969 
BS. University of Alabama; M.S., Ed.D., Indiana University, 











De ARMAN, CAROL nstreuctor (Foreign Languages), 1969 
B.A., M.A,, Vanderbilt University. ; 

Debhiionre. ‘2 Raise ee Assistant Professor (Forestry), 1961 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; M.F., Yale University; D.F., Duke University, 

Decker, Hanoy R. Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1965 
B.S.Ed., Northeast Missouri State Teachers College; M. Litt,, University of Pittsburg 

Derresacn, Harry L., Jr... Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1967, 1969 
B.S.E.E., M.S., Auburn University. 

Deteeuw, WiLLiAM L,, JR... — — atructor (English), 1969 
B.A., Berry College: M. A, Auburn University. 

Denny, Emma S. — ___._.....Catalog Librarian and Instructor, Library, 1960 


A.B... Flora MacDonald ‘College: B.S.L.S., University of North Carolina. 

DENDY, JOHN STILES........ _Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1957 
B.! , Presbyterian College: M. A. University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 

Dennou, Donatp H,. — Pofessor (Industrial Engineering), 1968 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Washington University. 

DEVALL, Witsur BB. Professor and Head (Forestry), 1946, 1969 
B.S,, New York State College of Forestry: M.S.. University of Florida. 











DIAMOND, Doucias L,... Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1960, 1961 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College. 
Dickens, SSN aaa ena ET Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1968 


B.S., University of Arkaneas; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University, 
Dickson, THOMAS 1,, JRr,..—________ Associate Professor (Political Science), 1968 
B.A... M.A., Ph. D., University of Texas. 
Diener, Urpan Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1952, 1963 


B.A,, Miami University, (Ohio); M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D,, North Carolina State 
University, 











Dicsy, THomas, WT _Instructor (Philosophy), 1968 
B.A., William Jewell College: M.A. “Northwestern University. 

Dinius, Ropear H.W... —— — A46s0ciate Professor (Chemistry), 1961, 1965 
ae Illinois Wesleyan University; M.S., ‘University of Missouri; Ph.D., Florida Stare Uni- 
versicy. 

Dinius, Sara H. — _Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1968 
B.S., Northwestern University; M.S. “Auburn University; C.P.A. 

Dixon, Carn FA sistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1964 
B.A., University of Colorado; | Ph.D., Kansas State University. 

Dixon, Caroiyn J... Assistant to Archivist, Archives, 1960, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Dome, James L.. _ Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1967 


B.S., Centenary College; MS., “Pb.D., Tulane University, 

Dorin, Grorce G..._Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery © Medicine), 1967 
B.S., B.S., D.V.M., University of Illinois; M.S,, Pardue University, 

Dorastuixc, STEFFEN R... Associate Professor (Architecture), 1966 
B.A., Institute of Tech, Munich, Germany; M.A., Institute of Tech., Stuttgart, Germany; Dr, 

Engineering, Institute of Tech., Stuttgart, Germany. 

Donnan, Huch .. — Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1965 
B.A,, M.Ed., Furman University: PL.D., University of North Carolina. 

Donnexny, Epwarp DANIEL... Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S, Auburn University; Pb.D., Cornell University. 

Dorman, Coy... _ Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1959, 1963 
A.B., East Carolina College; MS. University of Tennessee, 

Doury, Henen IRENE... ———S—s—CSsSSC A snciate’ Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1962 
B.S., M.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 
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Dracoin, ANTHONY______ Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1951, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Drake, JAMES Bos_ Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Driscot,, Letanp S. Instructor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

DRUMMOND, ALASTAIR M,...____..__.. Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1967 
B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., University of British Columbia; D.C.Ae., Gollege of Aeronautics; Ph.D., 
University of Toronto, 

Dumas, WitttaM T,, Ja... Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1946, 1955 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

DUNKELBERGER, JOHN E. — Associate Professor (Rural Sociology), 1962, 1967 
A.B., Franklin & Marshall College; M.S,, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., Mississippi 
State University. 

DUNLAP, JOHN R.. — — — Aicrector, Student Financial Aid, 1962 
B.S., Clemson University. 




















DUNN, Jerry R——— — Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1966 
B.S.M.E., Lamar State College of Technology; M.S.M_E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Durant, Jack D. Associate Professor (English), 1963, 1967 
A.B., Maryville College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Tennessee, 

DurHaAM, JAMeEs Davin... —— — — Assistant Professor (Physics), 1969 
B.S,, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Dust, Juuan L..____..___ss_ Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1949, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Dyer, Davin F._________.__. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965, 1969 
B.S.M.E., University of Tennessee; M.S.M.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Eappy, VANIK SILAs ._.____ Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
B,S., Clemson University; M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

Eastey, Gites M.S —....- Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1966 
B.A., George Washington University. 

EASTERDAY, KENNETH E...... Associate Professor (Elementary Education), 1964, 1967 
B.S., M.A.T., Indiana University; Ed.D., Western Reserve University. 

Eaves, Richarp G.o0 Assistant Professor (History), 1966 
B.S., M.A,, Mississippi State University; M.A., Peabody College; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

SOAK Si! Bite — —roſessor (Poultry Science), 1947, 1950 


A.B., Sterling College: M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin: Sc.D., 
Sterling College. 


ELAM, MARy JANE... Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1967 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Evtisor, Micoreo R— — rofessor (Elementary Education), 1958, 1967 
A.B., Huntingdon College; M.A.. Ed.D.. Columbia University, 

Encet, Haron N. Jr. Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1969 
B.S., D.V.M., University of Missouri, 

EncusH, Dewey W. . Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1963, 1965 
A.B., M.Ed., Mercer University; Fd.D., Auburn University. 

ENSMINGER, ISABEL S— Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1945, 1961 
B.S.H.E., West Virginia University; M.S., University of Minnesota. 

ENSMINGER, Leonarp E..__.._____._Professor and Head (Agronomy & Soils), 1944, 1966 
B.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

ERICKSON, MAURICE. —— (Theatre), 1968 
B.S,, Dickinson State College: M.F.A., Ohio University. 

Ernst, JouN V._______._._____ Research Lecturer (Pathology & Parasitology), 1968 
B.S., Portland State College; M.S., Ph.D., Utah State University. 

Estes, PAUt MICHAEL... —— Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1966 
B.S., Purdue University; Ph.D., University of California. 

Evans, Ciyve EB... — — Assistant Professor (Agro amy & Soils), 1957 
B.S., Abilene Christian College: M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State 
University. 

EVANS, EMERSON M.....____... Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1949, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 

Everett, RaymMonp M,...... Instructor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1968 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Ewinc, Rosert C.. ...<ssistant Professor (Naval Science), 1968 


B.S.A., University of Florida; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy, 
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Fanet, Ropin F. A. structor (History), 1969 
B.A., M.A., Oxford University. 

Fartey, W. S—— Director, University Placement Service, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Farrar, Perry Lee oo. Ss Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
B.S., Troy State University; M.Ed., Auburn University, 

Farrow, James C..._______ Associate Professor (Textile Engineering), 1949, 1965 
B.S.T.E., Auburn University. 

Faux, Ruru T... — Assistant Professor (English), 1947, 1955 
A.B., Huntingdon College; M.S., Auburn University. 

eer, Geer {50 eS ee ar Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1968 
B.A. of Arch., University of Oklahoma. 

Feaster, WILLIAM M,......._ Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1956, 1965 
B.S.E.2., M.S.E.£., Auburn University. 

Frepier, Mirostav_._. 











Visiting Professor —— 1969 


M.Sc., Charles University, Praha, Crechoslovakia; Ph.D., Academy Science, Praha, 
Crechoslovakia. ~ 
Fisher, Homer S,, JR. — — Accociate Registrar, 1963, 1967 


B.S.. M.B.A., Auburn University. 

Firzpatrick, Ben, Jr. — Professor (Mathematics), 1959, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

FivzPaTrick, MARKY PRESTON _ _Associate Professor — Physical 

Education & Recreation), 1962 

B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Ed.D., Peabody College. 

Firzpatrick, Punap M, . — — — Professor (Mathematics), 1962, 1968 
B.S., M.S, Ph.D., University of Oklahoma. 

Firzpatrick, Puinie M., JR. Instructor (Art), 1968 
B.F.A., Auburn University. ; : 

FLUKER, BILLre Rw _. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1960 
B.S.E.E., M.S.M.E., Texas A & M University; Ph.D,, Tulane University. 

FoLKerts, Grorce W. __.. Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1966, 1969 
B.A., M.A., Southern Illinois University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 





— 




















Forp, H. TuoMasS, Je. ____ Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1969 
B.S,, M.S., Jacksonville State University. 
ey. 26) — — Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1965, 1969 


B.S., University of Southwest Louisiana; M.S., Ph.D, Auburn University. 

Foro, RALPH M.A ss0ciate Professor (Mathematics), 1965, 1967 
B.E.P., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

ForsyTHe, BENJAMIN C.. 
B.A., Toronto University. 

FORTENBERRY, CHARLES N. _ Professor and Head (Political Science), 1968 
B.A., M.A., University of Mississippi; Ph.D., University of Tilinois. 

Fosner, Donatp P. : = __ Professor (Psychology), 1965, 1969 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. ' 

Foster, Winrrep A.___________._____ Instructor (Aerospace Engineering), 1969 
B.A.E., M.S., Auburn University. d 

Fouurr, Arruur E.... Professor and Head (Health, Physical Education — 

& Recreation), 1961 


Instructor (Physics), 1966 








— ee 




















F B.S., University of Illinois; M.A., Ph.D., Peabody College. — 
OURIER, RutH G..... Humanities Librarian and Assistant Professor, 
Library, 1962, 1969 
A.D., Vanderbilt University; M.A., University of South Carolina; Pb-D., V lt University, 
Francis, Roserr J. Professor (Health, Physical Education 
, J * & Recreation), 1963 1964 
A.B., Ohio Northern University; M.A., Western Kentucky State University; Pb.D., Ohio 
State University. 
Paaxcis, Wouam Hucu Professor and Head (Engineering Graphics), 1931, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 








FRANDSEN, Joun C.-C Research Lecturer (Pathology & Parasitology), 1967 
B.S., M.S,, Ph.D,, University of Utah. 
FRANK, Harry E., Jx.______ Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 


B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ed.D., Florida State University. 


FREEMAN, Joun D. __._ Assistant Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1968 
B.A., Austin Peay State College; Ph.D,, Vanderbilt University, 
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FREEMAN, Rosert C... — — Assistant Football Coach, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University. 
FRENCH, A sistant Professor (Sociology), 1960, 1969 


B.A., M.S., Louisiana State Universiry. 
Frencn, Joun D. Associate Professor (Physics), 1958, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., “Louisiana “State University. 


FrRerwew., Puiwie__ — — tructor (Building Technology), 1967 
B. of Arch., Auburn University. 























FriepMAN, HAgrierr_o Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1967 
B.A., Hunter College; M.A., Yale University. 

FRIEDMAN, MICHAEL E,W. —— — AMAistant Professor (Chemistry), 1968 
B.S., University of Pennsylvania; MS. Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Cornell 
University. 

Fromuowp, A, T., JR ____.._____... Associate Research Professor (Physics), 1965 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


GAAR, ALICE CAROL Anstructor (Foreign Languages), 1967 
B.A., Louisiana State University; M.A,., Columbia University. 





— — — 





— — 





Gates, James B., Jr.._.___....._ Instructor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1969 
D.V.M.,, University of Georgia. 
Geicrer, Gravy Eucene —.. . ~~ Head, Circulation Division and Assistant 


Professor, Library, 1960, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University; A.M.L.S., University of Michigan. 
Gresons, WALTER J... Professor (Large Animal Surgery & 


Medicine), 1947, 1955 
D.V.M., M.5., Cornell University. 


Gises, NANcy__ Catalog Librarian and Instructor, Library, 1968 
B.S., Madison College: M.S.L.S., University of Denver. 
Gisss, Roseart C.._ Assistant to the Director of Libraries and Associate 


Professor, Library, 1968 
A.B., Duke University; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina, 


Gmson, Rosert W... Associate Professor (Civil Engineering),-1969 
A.B., Fort Hays Kansas State College; A.M., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
Gu1, WiuaMmM Rosert______ Research Lecturer (Agricultural Engineering), 1957 


B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


GILLILAND, Fioyp R., JR. __-. __. Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1967 
B.S., Arkansas Polytechnic College; MS., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Mississippi State 





University. 

Ce CN — Professor (Music), 1946, 1957 
F.T.CLL., L.Mus.T.C.L., ‘LR.AM., L.T.C.L. (London, England). 

Gowen, Joe Penny Iistructor (Electrical Engineering), 1968 


B.S., M.S., Mississippi State Universicy. 
Gooptinc, Joun S$... — Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1968 
B.S.M.E., M.S.M, E., Ph.D., University of Florida. 


GoopMAN, Jonn G. ___.__ Associate Professor (Poultry Science), 1939, 1946 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Gooowtn, Grorce R,... Assistant Professor (Management), 1967 
B.S., University of Florida; M.S., George Washington University. 


Gootssy, Hyron C..._. _Assistant Professor (Industrial Laboratories), 1953, 1958 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Gostin, WILLIAM E ____ Assistant Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1959 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Grar, EnpwArp RAYMOND _._.... Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1957, 1967 
B.E.E., M.E.E£., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Stuttgart, Germany, 
GRANT, WitttAM Harowp.__ Director, Student Development Services and 
Professor, (Counselor Education), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Columbia University. 


Graves, RicHArp L. — — Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1965 
B.A,, Baylor University; M.Ed., University of Florida; Ph.D., Florida State University. 


Gray, Joun W.-C sistant Professor (Speech), 1959, 1963 
B.A., Ouachita University; M.A., University of Arkansas. 


Stsy, S40 Ae Assistant Professor (Military Science), 
B.F.A., Oklahoma University; Captain, U.S. Army. 


Greene, Georce N... — —AMmistant Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 
B.A., Rice University; M.S., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
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GREENE, JosePH Leg — — Acociate Professor (Chemistry), 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Emory University. 

GReENsHIELDS, CHARLES M.— Associate Professor (Foundations of Education), 1969 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Michigan State University. 





Gritz, IRVIN Bu Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1931, 1946 
B.S., M.S8., Oklahoma State University. 
GrorH, AARON H., JR... Professor and Head (Pathology & Parasitology), 1957, 1964 


B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Iowa State University. 

Gupauskas, Rosert T. — mw. Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1960, 1969 
B.S., Eastern MUlinois University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Ulinois. 

GUENTHER, Juorru M._ ___ Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1966, 1968 
A.A., Stephens College of Missouri; B.A., University of Mlinois, M.S., M ical College of 
Georgia. 


GuentHer, RAYMOND R— Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1966 
B.S., M.5S., Ph.D., Towa State University. 
HacLer, HAnotp O..___ Systems Analyst, Computer Center, Instructor 
(Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.S., University of Alabama. 


ONT TT Professor (English), 1947, 1952 
i.S., Lafayette College; M.A,, Ohio Wesleyan University; Ph.D., New York University. 





—— — 














Hame, Wituam H., Je — Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1969 
B.Arch., Ohio State University, 

St a __ Assistant Professor (Agronomy © Soils), 1968 
B.S., Texas ARM University; M.S., Pbh.D,., Auburn University. 

Hatcome, Atvin H,, JR._______-..___. Specialist (Vocational Agriculture), 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Hate, Dennis P... SSC A s0cilate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1957, 1965 


B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Peabody College. 

Have, Francis W. — _ Assistant Professor (Management), 1956, 1959 
B.S., Troy State University; M.A., Peabody College. 

ALY. Thee! a Associate Professor (Textile Engineering), 1965 
B.T.C., Auburn University; M.S.T.C., Clemson University: PhD., Victoria University of 
Manchester, England. : 

Haut, Hines H,, IL __ Instructor (History), 1967 
B.A., Duke University; M.A., Auburn University. 

Hamip, HAssaAN A... — __ Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1968 
B.S., Fresno State College; M.S., Montana State College; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 











— — — — 





— — — 








HAMILTON, Joun Warp___.__ Associate Professor (Foreign Languages), 1956, 1961 
* AM. B.A., M.A., University of Florida; Doctor en fil. y let, abi Salamanca, 
ANKES, GER Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery 
— ES | & Medicine), 1969 


B.S., D.V.M., University of Mlinois; M.S., Ph.D., Colorado State University. 
HANSEN Dewayne T.........- Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1965 
B.S., Brigham Young University; Major, U.S. Air Force. 











HARGREAVES, Ce a Professor (Pharmacy), 1926, 1950 
B.5., MS. Ph.C., University of Nebraska. - 

Hartas, Richarp §... Asta Professor (Physics), 1959 
B.S.. U.S. Naval Academy. : , 

Harmon, Grapy R. ____Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1963, 1965 


B.E.P., MS., Auburn University. 
Harper, James D. Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1969 


B.S., M.S., University of Ulinois; Pb.D., Oregon State University, 
Hhrven, JAnts Cuements———.....__________Asssistant Professor (Art), 1965, 1969 


B.S., University of Alabama; M. A. Auburn University. 

Harris, Carmen OY. eee ___ Instructor (Sociology), 1969 
A.B., Lenoir Rhyne College; M.A., Duke University. 

Hares, Huprrr. Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1936, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. ; 

Hanns, James Ropert________.... Instructor (Marketing © Transportation), 1968 
B.W.S., Emory University; M.B.A., University of Florida. 

Harris, RALPH R. __ Associate Professor (Animal Science), 1960, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 

Harrison, Joserx H., JJ — ee Professor (History), 1950, 1968 
B.A. M.A., Ph.D., University of Virginia. 
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Hartroxp, Donatp Lrroy______ Computer Scientist, Computer Center, 
Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1966 
B.A., M.A., Ed.D., University of Kentucky. 


Hartman, Maurice A.  éPrrofessor (Accounting & Finance), 1958, 1963 
B.S., High Point College; M.S.. University of North yr M.B.A., University of Texas; 
C.P.A. .. (North Carolina); C.L. U., American College of Life Underwriters; C.P.C.U,, Ameri- 


can Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 

Hartwic, CHEestreR V.. —rofessor and Acting Head (Sociology), 1951, 1967 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Hartwic, Marcarer P — Instructor (Mathematics), 1960, 1965 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.S., Auburn University. 

HARWELL, KENNETH EpWIN Alumni Associate Professor (Aerospace 

Engineering), 1963, 1969 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Ph.D,, California Institute of Technology. 

HATcHER, Notan C._. __. Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1969 
B.A., Abilene Christian College; M.Ed., University of Oklahoma. 

HATFIELD, DonALp G.___ ____ Assistant Professor (Art), 1964 
A.A., Northwestern Michigan College; B.A., M. — ‘Michigan State University; M.F.A., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Hawkins, Grorce EW. — — ?rofeαονÚ (Dairy Science), 1952, 1959 
B.S., Western Kentucky State University; M.S.A., University of Georgia; Ph.D., North Caro- 
lina State University, 

HAwKINs, Hersert N.C rector, Admissions, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Hayuurst, DonaALtp E._ — — 

A.B., M.Liu., Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh. 

Haynes, Lutuer J... Professor and Head (Industrial Laboratories), 1945, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Bradley University. 

HAYNsworTH, Emivie VW. _.Research Professor (Mathematics), 1960, 1965 
A.B., Coker College; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
Hays, Kirsy L,_ __...... Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1957, 1964 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 

Heaptey, Hememarie LiseLorte _Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1967 
B.A., University of South Florida; M.A., University of Missouri, 

Heimxe, Henry C. _Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1959, 1963 
B.A., M.A., Duke University. 

HENDERSON, MALcoLM R.W Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1966 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., University of Alabama, 

i A ae) a Associate Professo Saleen | & Transportation), 1967 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A,, Ph.D., University Alabama 

HENRY, JOHN FrepeRick___ Associate Professor and Head (Management), 1957, 1964 
B J. M.. Auburn University; M.S.1.M., Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D., University of 

ma. 

Henson, Curtis T., Jr._— _Assistant Professor (History), 1966 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University; Ph. D., Tulane University. 








— — 














— — — —— 





— Erofescor (Political Science), 1968 

















— — 




















HERMANSON, RONALD F.___. Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1966 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 
HeRnpon, Frank M.-P rrofessor (Education), 1962 


A.B., Bowling Green College of Commerce; M.B.A., University of Mississippi; Ed.D., North- 
western University. 

Herrinc, Bruce EE. _ Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1965 
B.1.E., Ohio State University; M.S.M.E., New Mexico State University. 





Hickman, Cuartes BE... Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1966 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Tennessec. 
Hicks, Norman Wo A ssciate Professor (Naval Science), 1967 


B.S., M.A,, University of Maryland; Lt. Colonel, U.S.M.C 

Hers, CHARLES J... — Associate Professor (Art), 1965, 1969 
B.A.A., M.A.A., Auburn University. 

HIcGINBOTHAM, THOMAS F...- SI nstructor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.Ed., Auburn University. 








Hirt, A J_——__..___________._______ Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1948, 1952 
B.S., Auburn: ‘University: M. B.A.. Northwestern University. 
Hn, RAYMOND ......_»_»> SSS Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 


B.S., Troy State University; M.A., University of Alabama. 


Hittsotp, ArTHuR Epwarp — __.Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1955, 1968 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Towa State University: Ph.D., Cornell University. 





Hiryer, James .. — —— A sistant Football Coach, 1968 
B.S., Stetson University; M.S., Ed.D., Mississippi State University. 
Hinricusen, JoHN W.— A ssistant Professor (Mathematics), 1967 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

HINTON, MARJoRIE J.____ Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 196% 
8.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Auburn University. 

HINTON, WiLsuR____.__........____+_§+=#~rofessor and Head (Music), 1956, 1969 
B.M., M.A,, Ed.D., University of Alabama. 

Hinrn, Leo ]....____________.Associate Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1962 
B.S., College of City of New York; M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Hosss, MARLEAH KAUFMAN. Assistant Professor (Art), 1967 
B.F.A., University of Colorado; M.F.A., University of Mississippi. 

Hockinc, Grorck M. Ne i a 6 
B.S.P., University of Washington; M.S.P.; Ph.D., University of Florida. 





Hopcins, Earu J...—.__________.__________ Professor (Forestry), 1952, 1957 
aa — State University; M.S., University of California; Ph.D., Michigan State 
ni versity, 


Hopson, Norma S. GAuker __ Research Professor (Family & Child Development), 1964 
B.S,, Butler University; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University. 
Hoerre, James — 4 ssistant Professor (Aerospace Studies),1966 
BS. United States Naval Academy; Captain, U.S. Air Force. 
HoerLein, BENJAMIN F _..Alumni Professor and Head (Small Animal 
Surgery & Medicine), 1947, 1958 
D.V.M., Colorado State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Horr, Epwin J... Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1962 
D.V.M., Cornell University; M.S., University of Pennsylvania. 
Hottaway, Orroroo fessor (Education), 1945, 1958 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Hottey, Paut Brccational Education Supervisor (Vocational 
Agriculture), 1966, 1967 








B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 
Hottey, WittsAm Henry, Jr... 
B.S., M.B.A., Misssisippi State University. 
Hottoway, CLarxe L.._ Professor and Head (Anatomy & Histology), 1968 
D.V.M., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Towa State University. 





Instructor (Management), 1969 


Hotmes, CHartes H.__Assistant Dean (Engineering Administration), 1957, 1969 
ieee Auburn University; M.E.E., Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; Ph.D., Stanford 
niversity. 


Hovsenseck, DAN Ci Assistant Director (Cooperative Education), 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; M.Ed., Johns Hopkins University. 

HONNELL, MARTIAL ALFRED. ___ Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958 
B,S.E.E., M.S. E.E. E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Honour, Frances M _Readers’ Adviser and Instructor, Library, 1955, 1969 
B.A., Tennessee Technological University; M.A., Auburn University; M.S., University of 
Southern California. 

Hoop, Josern T.. — — Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1949, 1959 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Purdue University; Ph.D., Cornell University, 

















Hoot, James N._.... Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1965, 1967 
B.S., M.S,, Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Horn, Ferrent S.A sistant Professor (Family & Child Develofrment), 1969 


B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Horn, GrorckE Ms _, Assistant Professor (Management), 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; M.B.A., Rollins College. ; 
Horne, Rosert D. Alumni Associate Professor (Small Animal 
Surgery & Medicine), 1959, 1963 
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D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. . 
Horton, Grorce R., | | eae Professor and Head (Marketing & 


Transportation), 1968, 1969 








B.S.. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Virginia. , 

Horton, Josepu Li. — Atructor (Physics), 1966 
B.A., Indiana State University; M.S.T., Dlinois Wesleyan University, 

Houstnouper, Jerry L.__.____ Assistant Professor (Building Technology), 1969 
B.S.C.E., University of Tennessee; M.S., Georgia Institute of ———— 

Hovetann, Cart Ss ~Prroofessor (Agronomy & Soils), 1959, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
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Howarp, Hersert ALLEN... Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1969 
B.A., M.A., Ball State University; Ph.D., Indiana University, 

Howarp, Mary Jog Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 
A.A., Campbell College; B.M., Westminster Choir College; M.M., Florida State University. 

Hsu, CHenc-Ten ———.-____ Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1955, 1962 
— University of Nanking; M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph. D. University of Penn 
syivania. 

Hupson, Fraep M.——-__ ___ Professor (Civil Engineering), 1947, 1961 
B.S.C.E., Purdue University; M.S., Princeton University. 

Hupson, Rosert S..__-___Instructor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1967 
D.V.M., Oklahoma State University, 

Hupson, SARA CARRUTH WW — __ Associate Professor (English), 1952, 1968 
A.B., University of North Carolina; M.A., Ph.D,, University of Chicago. 

*HurrMan, Date L...._ Associate. Professor (Animal Science), 1963, 1965 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Pbh.D., University of Florida, 

Huc, Katuryn H ee a — 
B.A., Oklahoma City University; M.A., California State College. 

Hus, Wu.Am — Assistant Professor and Coordinator 

(Learning Resources), 1969 


B.S.. University of Oregon; M.A., Colorado State College; Ed.D., University of Southern 
California. 


Hucues, Gienn Hoop —._____ _. Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1968 
B.S., Randolph-Macon College; Ph.D., Tulane University. 

HucuHes, Gorpon — ; _ Professor (Physics), 1933, 1946 
B.A., Oberlin College: M.A., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

Hycue, Lacy Leonakp Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1952, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Icenocie, Davin V· —— Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1968 
B.S., Western Illinois University; M.A.. University of Illinois. 


























— — 











IkKENBERRY, ERNEST — — rocofessor (Mathematics), 1950, 1956 
B.A., Ottawa University! M.S., University of Kansas; Ph.D., Lovisiana State University. 
INGRAM, Forney H..____..... Associate Professor (Engineering Graphics), 1927, 1963 


B.S.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University. 

Invine, LAVerne F._. Associate Professor (Psychology), 
B.M., B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 

lnwin, Davin... Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1969 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Tennessec. 

Ivey, Wim D.- _.. Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1961 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., Emory University. 

JACKSON, Jesse MARK, JR... — Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1968 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of South Carolina. 

Jacos, Arice K,..__ __Catalog Librarian and Instructor, Library, 1968 
B.A., Auburn University; M-.S.L.S., Columbia University. 

Tete, — — — 
B.A., Augustana College; M.A., Auburn University. 

i, Wes 2 eee Instructor (Speech), 1969 
B.S., M.A., Florence State University; M.A., Auburn University. 

James, Caarces W,__._.__.___ Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1957, 1960 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University, 

James, Sipney N — — _. Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1966 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Jarvis, Perer EpwArp Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1968 
B.S.C.E., University of Notre Dame; M.C.P., Yale University. 

Jesan, Wartan A... _——.... Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1962, 1965 
B.S.Ch., University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D., Metallurgical Engineering, Renssalaer Poly: 
technic Institute. 

Jennins, E. GARTH Assistant Dean of Student Affairs for Fraternities, 1964, 1969 
B.A., Wake Forest University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
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— 

















..._ Instructor (English), 1968 

















Jenkins, WruAM Oniver Professor (Psychology), 1968 
B.A., Colgate University; ScM., Brown University; Ph.D.. Yale University. 

Jennines, Witiam Es —rofessor (Microbiology), 1967 
D.V.M., Cornell University; D.V.M, {Hon.}, Berlin, Germany, 

Jensen, Ove WruiAM..__. __. Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1966 


B.M., M.M., Ed.D., University of Miami. 
*On leave. 
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ron, fv. 2 Instructor (Secondary Education), 1969 
B.A., David Lipscomb College; M.A., New York University: M.A., Boston College. 

INSSS Ch ee Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1968 
B.S., M.A., Louisiana State University. 
Jounson, Evert — —— —— — Professor (Forestry), 1950, 1967 
B.S., University of New Hampshire; M-F., Yale University; Ph.D., Syracuse University. 
JOHNSON, Frenperic ALLAN. CA ociate Professor (Chemistry), 1970 
B.S,, M.S., University of New Hampshire; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Jounson, Joun C.. CR search Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1967, 1969 
B.S.E.E., M.S.£.E., Auburn University. 

Jounson, Sipney Wi ___.... Associate Professor (Political Science), 1925, 1941 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 














Jounson, Witey C., Jr._—.___.____._.._ Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1957, 1969 
4 * oho Forest University; B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D,, Cornell 
niversity 


Jones, ALLEN Woovrow Archivist and Associate Professor (History), 1966, 1969 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
Jones, Eowarn O., Ja... Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1946, 1965 
B.M.E., B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., University of Illinois, 
Jones, Joun TT. sistant Football Coach, 1966 
B.S., Troy State University; M.S., Auburn University. 
Jones, Kent Lewis—_— _______.. Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1969 
B.S., Ohio State University; M.S., Ph.D., Oklahoma State University, 
Jones, MApIson P., Ja........-....... Professor (English) and Alumni 
Writer-in-Residence, 1956, 1968 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.A., University of Florida, 
Jonson, WittiAM C., Ju._____ Assistant Director of Engineering Experiment 
Station, 1956, 1967 








A.S., U.S. Naval Academy. 

Jorpan, James L.W..s Associate Professor (Educational Administration), 
B.S., M.Ed., University of Georgia; Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 

Jowvan, J. RALPH Head Football Coach and Assistant Director of Athletics, 1932, 1951 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Jupxins, Josern F., J Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Justice, Exnest.— __... Associate Professor (Secondary Education), 1960, 1963 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College; M.S., Pb.D,, University of Wisconsin, 

Justice, Mary E. — Asciſtant Professor (Elementary Education), 1960, 1969 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College; M. Ed. Auburn University. 

Kaip, foun oA sistant Professor (Architecture), 1966 
B.of Arch., M.of Arch., University of Illinois. 

Kaiser, Georce F._ _Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1967 
B.S., United States Military Academy; “Major, U.S. Army. 

Siig, Vintilie, Cn oe Instructor (Microbiology), 1969 
A.B., LaGrange College; M.S., Auburn University, 

RExprick, Joun — Assistant Professor (Music), 1968 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama. 

Kennepy, Navy Ga =r Instructor (Foreign Language), 1965, 1967 
A.B., University of North Carolina; M.A., University of Wiscomsin. 

Kine. Ratrer:A::. 5 = Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1968 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn University. 

Kern, Eowarp E., Jr. Professor (Economics & Geography), 1955, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana ‘State University; Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 


KETTUNEN, MARIETTA... Associate: Professor (Art), 1954, 1957 


B.A.E., Art Institute of Chicago; | Studied “Parsons, New York Art Students League, New 
York School of Fine and Applied 


5 





























J tg al oe eee ee ee __ Instructor (Mathematics), 1969 
BS.E.E., Johns Hopkins University; M.S., Auburn University. 
Kino, "Spee ETRE iene ee Sonor (Baglisn }, 1087 
A., Rice University; M. A., University of Virginia, 
Kitsei, Grorce K.______ Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1955, 1968 
B.S,, Rutgers University; D.V.M., Cornell University. 
Kiuuran, Atseat Foo CReegistvar, 1964, 1966 


B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 
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Kim, Hyunc-CHan...._ Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1968, 1969 
B.A., M.A., Ed_D,, Peabody College. 

KimproucH, PAxson S. H.-S instructor (Architecture), 1969 
B.F.A., Rhode Island School of Design. 

Keicky, (Tkey i __..__ Professor (Economics & Geography), 1957, 1965 
A.B., University of Montevallo; M.A., Tulane University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 











Kinc, CHarLes C., Jr... Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1952, 1954 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
Kinc, Newson Bryan. Assistant Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 


and Coordinator (Animal Health Research), 1968 
B.Sc.Agr., D.V.M., M.Sc., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Kinzer, Ear. es eS ie Associate Professor (Physics), 1967 
B.E.P., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., , University. of Virginia. 
Kirety, Gary W.—- _.. Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1965 
B.S., University of Minnesota; M.S., Purdue University; F.A.A., A & P Certificate, Parks 














KyAr, HArotp A... Associate Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1968 
D.V.M., Towa State University. 

Kvepincer, WALTER J... Assistant Professor (Engineering Graphics), 1934, 1956 
B.M.E., Ohio State University. 

Kierrer, EvizAsern Lo. _ Assistant Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1968 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Ph.D., Duke University, 

Kiontz, Harotp E,.. Professor (Economics & Geography), 1946, 1950 
A.B., Berea College; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

Knicut, Mervin E._.. um. ssistant Professor (Learning Resources), 1968 
B.S,, Troy State University; M. A. M.A., University of Alabama. 

Knicnt, W, CHARLES Professor (Textile Engineering), 1946, 1961 
B.T.£., Auburn University; M.S.T.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Knorr, Nancy. C2 _Instructor (Speech), Director of Pre-School 


Deaf Education, 1969 

B.S., University of Texas; M.A., Our Lady of the Lake. 

KocHHAR, MAN MOHAN... Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1964, 1967 
B.S., Amritsar Medical College, India; MS., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Koon, Joe L. Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1967, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., ~ Auburn University. 

KosocarorF, GENNADY M.S Professor (Chemistry), 1948, 1969 
B.S., Ch.E., Cooper Union; M.S., Sc.D., University of Michigan. 

KouskoLekas, Costas A... Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomolo ogy), ), 1967 
B.S., University of Salonica; M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
Kraft, Lecann M., In. — Acistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1969 

B.C.E., MS. Ph.D., ‘Ohio State University, 
Kriss, ANNA E,. 








Social Science Bibliographer and Assistant Professor, 
Library, 1961, 1968 
A.B., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S.L.S., Louisiana State University. 


KRisHNAMURTHY, N — Asociate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1967 
B.Sc,, B.E., University of Mysore, India; M.S., Ph.D., University of Colorado. 
Krista, LAVERNE MM... Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1969 


B.S., M.S., South Dakota State College; D.V.M., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 
Krucer, NATALIE... —— — — Teaching Associate (Music), 1969 
A.B., Oberlin College; M.M., New England Conservatory of Music. 





Kuras, Curistoruer EW structor (Electrical Engineering), 1968 
B.S.E.£., Genera] Motors Institute; M.S., Auburn University. 
Kummer, Frep A,._______ Professor and Head (Agricultural Engineering), 1935, 1969 


B.S.M.E., M.S., Auburn University. 


Lair, CHaries V.. Professor (Psychology), 1966, 1969 
B.A., M.A., University of ‘Missouri; Ph.D., "Vanderbilt University. 








Lacon, WiLuiAM F..... Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engincering) 1968 

PAGS. University College (Dublin); M.S., Michigan State University; Iowa State 
niversity. 

Lamar, ANorew W., Jn. Commandant and Professor (Military Science), 1968 
B.S., United States Military Academy; Colonel, U.S. Army. 

LAMAR, MAry GrorcE ..._________ Associate Professor (Management), 1933, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., New York University. 

Lamaerr, Joseru Piston (English), 1967 


B.S., Jacksonville State University. 
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Lameru, Paut D— — — Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1969 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
Lanp, JAMes E..-  Research. Professor (Chemistry), 1988, 1966 


B.S., Clemson University; M.S., Tulane University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 


LAND, JEANNETTA T...... Professor (Health, Physical Education & 
Recreation), 1941, 1948 





B.S., University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University, 


LANE, NANELLEN _______ Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1969 
B.S,, M,S., University of Alabama. 
LARAWAY, W. FRANK, Jr... —— — Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1969 


A.B., Guilford College; B.A., University of Michigan. 

Lakimoxr, WittiAM H.W — Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1966 
B.S.. Auburn University; Major, U.S. Air Force. 

Larsen, Harry S.A sistant Professor (Forestry), 1959 
K.S.. Rutgers University; M.S., Michigan State University; Ph.D., Duke University, 

LATHAM, AncHre J... _... Assistant Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1967 
B.S., Idaho State College; M.S., University of Idaho; Ph.D., University of Mlineis, 

Latimer, Marcarer K.. = Instructor (Political Science), 1966, 1968 
B.A., Agnes Scott College; M.A., Vanderbilt University, 

Latimer, PAUL Ho tnd ssociate Professor (Physics), 1962 
L.S., Northwestern University; M.S.. Ph.D., University of [inois. 

Latra, Hucw L.A sociate Professor (Architecture), 1967 
B.D., University of Florida; M,F.A., Cranbrook Academy of Art. 

LAUDERDALE, WittiAM Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1964 
B.S., Ed.M., University of [linois; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Lavore, ROMAN Assistant Professor (Music), 1966, 1967 
B.M., M.S., Julliard School of Music. 

Lawrence, Fave ButtraAM...___ Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1946, 1959 
B.A., Huntingdon College; M.S.. Auburn University. 

Lawson, STANTON C. D............. Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958, 1963 
B.A.Sc,, University of Toronto; M.S., University of Michigan. 

Layriety, CLaupr B.___. Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1947, 1958 
B.A.A., BLM. Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Layrietp, Mary A.__ Associate Professor (Family & Child'Development), 1953, 1968 
BS. M.S., M.S.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 

LEFFARD, WARREN L. Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1956, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 








COMKANN; Roti. Instructor (English), 1965 
B.A., La Grange College; M-A., Auburn University. 
LeiscHuck, GERALD S._____. Director of Institutional Analysis and Assistant 


Professor (Foundations of Education), 1963, 1966 

A.B., M.A,, Colorado State College; Ed.D., Auburn University. x 
LEONARD, J. Lynn, IIL Instructor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1969 
D.V.M., Cornell University, . 
Leprery, ALFRED M...._ —_.... Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., Stanford University: Engineer, Stanford 





University. 

Lewis, MARTHA Ros nstructor (Foundations of Education), 1969 
B.A., Western Maryland College; M.A., University of Alabama. 

Linpwer, CHARLES C. A ssistant Professor (Mathematics), 1969 
B.S., Presbyterian College; M.S., Ph.D., Emory University. 

Lire, Acton §. Associate Professor —— — 1947, 1955 
B.C.E., Auburn University; M.S.C.E,, Georgia Institute of Technology, 

Lirtte, Terre. D. Assistant Professor (Management), 1968, 1969 
B.S., LL.B., University of Alabama. 

Limt-eron, Taytor D..____ Dean of Undergraduate Studies und Professor 


(English), 1957, 1969 

B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Florida State University. 

Livi, Harry PETER — — Science Librarian and Instructor, Library, 1968 
A.S., Marion Institute; B.S., Auburn University; A.M.L.S., University of Michigan. 

Locur, HANcHEY ON el __._ Assistant Professor (English), 1964, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Loviccoro, Joun, JR... —— Antructor (Speech), 1969 
B.S.S,, Loyola University; M.A. Louisiana State University. 
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Lorenno, Evcene LCA Start Football Coach, 1951 
B.S., University of Georgia. 

Lorenvo, JANE C._ . Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1956, 1966 
B.S., University of Minnesota; M.S., Auburn University. 

Lowry, JAMes Lee. ss Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1955, 1965 
B.E.E,, M.E., Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Florida. 

Lucas, AARON — —...._—Assistant Director (Cooperative Education), 1969 
B.S., Alabama Christian College; B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Troy State University. 

LutHer, WiLtiAM A., Jr... Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1967 
B.S., United States Military Academy; Major, U.S. Army. 

















LyLe, JAMES A... Professor and Head (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1947, 1969 
B.S,, University of Kentucky; M.S,, North Carolina State University: Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota, 

Lyncu, KeirH Dean... _......... Research Associate (Forestry), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University, 

Lynn, WritramM J, Mead ~Basketball Coach, 1951, 1968 


B.S., Auburn University. 

MacKenzie, Kanin B. ee rrenieeen ions 
B.A., M.A., University of Mississippi. 

MAEHL, WILLIAM HArvey.... — cP rafessor (History), 1968 
B.Sc,, M.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 








_— 


MAGHSOODLOO, SAFED — Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.S., M.S, Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Mapes, GLENNON_______..______ Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1966 


B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 
MARCINKO, Dorotuy KW... Catalog Librarian and Instructor, Library, 1968 
B.A., University of the Philippines; M.L.S., Texas Woman's University. 





MARSHALL, Norton L, roſessor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1958, 1966 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland. 

Martin, Donacp Francis... —— — — tructor (English), 1968 
A.B., Duke University; M.A., Auburn University. 

MARTIN, Freo W..W Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1956 
B.S.A.E., M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

MARTIN, JAMes W.._Jnstructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1969 


B.F., M.A., Stephen F. Austin State University, 
Oe ig 8 
B.S., Auburn University. 
MAagtinecic, ALBERT FRANK....____Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1948, 1953 


Instructor (Horticulture), 1951, 1958 





B.S., M.A., University of lowa. 


Marry, Eowarp C.0  Prrofessor (Building Technology), 1939, 1957 
B.Arch., M.Arch., Auburn University. 
Mason, WittiAM H..____._ Assistant Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology 


and Zoology-Entomology), and Coordinator of General Biology, 1966, 1969 
B.S., Arkansas Polytechnic College; M.Ed., Ed.D., University of Georgia. 
MAXWELL, JosePH W.._____ Associate Professor and Head (Family ¢ 
Child Development), 1969 


B.A., Louisiana College; B.D., Southern Baptist Theological Seminary; M.S., Ph.D, Florida 
State University. 


MAYNor, HAL WHARTON, JR. Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1959 
B.S., M.S., D. of Engr., University of Kentucky, 
McCat, CHartes Swney Assistant Professor (Microbiology), 1966 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., University of Missouri, 
McCAMPBELL, MARTHA Instructor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1968 








B.S., Lowa State University. 

McCAnn, Estner N.S Catalog Librarian & Instructor, Library, 1955, 1964 
B.S,, Indiana State College; B.S.L.S,, University of Denver. 

McCaskey, THomas A. __. Assistant Professor (Dairy Science), 1967 
B.S., Ohio University; M.S., Pb.D,, Purdue University. 

McCiune, James D..._____ Associate Professor (Engineering Graphics), 1941, 1946 
B.S., Ed.M,, University of Oklahoma. 

McCoy, E. Wayne —_.__.___Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics 

& Rural Sociology), 1967 

B.S., M.S,, University of Nevada; Ph.D., University of Tennessee, 








— — — — — 
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McCutcers, Gan. Hi. Coordinator of Testing and Research, 
Student Affairs, 1961, 1969 

BS. M.Ed., Auburn University. 

McIntyre, SHerwoon C...... Professor (Psychology), 1948 
B.A., B.Sc, M.A., Ph.D,, “Ohio State University. 

McKer, Joun M. — Research Lecturer (Psychology), 1967 
R.A., Emory University; Ph. D., University of | Tennessee, 

McKineen, JOHN S§... ), _ Associate Professor (Anatomy © Histology), 1969 
B.S., D.V.M., Purdue University; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 

*McKown, Detos BANNING .._....__._____. Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1962 


K.A., Alma College; B.D., College of the Bible (Kentucky); M_A., University of Kentucky; 
Diploma, University of Geneva (Switzerland). 


McLrop, Frances R. — - Assistant Professor (English), 1945, 1955 
A.B., Huntingdon College; M.S... Auburn University, 














Co a 2 ee eS eee Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1969 
A.B, University of South "Carolina; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
MeMrtan, Matcotm Cook... Professor and Head (History), 1948, 1964 


A.B., M.A,, University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

McMurtry, THOMAS Epwarp — Assistant Professor (Industrial Laboratories), 1959, 1963 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

McNortos, CLaupe— —— _ Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1946, 1949 
A.B., University of Alabama: MS. Louisiana State University; M.A., New York University. 

Meapows, Marx EE... —_ Associate Professor and Head (Counselor Education), 1969 
B.S., Georgia Southern College: M.A., Peabody College; Ed.D., University of Georgia. 

MEANs, Ricwarp K.. Professor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1964 
B.S., M.A,, University of Minnesota; Ed.D., University of California, Los Angeles. 

MELIvs, Paur — eee Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 
B.S., Bradley University; M.S., ” University of Chicago; Ph.D., Loyola University of Chicago. 

Meuzrr, Dorotuy G. Assistant Professor (English), 1968 
PHB., A.M., University of | Chicago. 











— —— 


MENziks, Douctas W. — — Instructor (Architecture), 1967 
B.S., B.A., California State. “Polytechnic ‘College. 

Merzcer, Apram B.. Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1937, 1947 
B.B.A., University of Chattanooga; M,.S., Auburn University. 

MicHAeL, MARION C.. — _Associate Professor (English), 1965, 1967 
A.B, University of Georgia; M.A. University of Virginia; Ph.D... University of Georgia, 

MicHELs, THOMAS JULIAN ___.___ Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1967 
B.S.Ed.. M.Ed., University of Florida; Ed.D., University of Georgia. 

MICKELSEN, WILLIAM Assistant Professor (Music), 1968 
B.A., Brigham Young University: M.A., Utah University. 

Mies, Louise WALTERS...» Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1966 
B.S., Jacksonville State University; M.A., George Peabody College. 

Micuer, HAMPTON. Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1938, 1946 


B.S.E.E., Auburn University. 
Mitter, — __ Instructor (Counselor Education), 1969 
B.S., Concord College: M.S.. West Virginia University, 





Minter, JoHN A... Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
BS, M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

Miter, MILTON ALAN Ss Instructor (Marketing & Transportation), 1968 
B.S,, University of Tennessee; M.B.A., Auburn University. 

Miter, THomas Epoar Associate Professor (Learning Resources), 1967 
B.S., Berry College; M.S., Stout Institute; Ed.D., Indiana University, 

Muier, W. RR.  ——C——CC.SA Ss0cinte ~Professor (Microbiology), 1960, 1968 
D.V.M., M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 

MutuMAN, Mary M.S nstructor (Foreign Languages), 1968 


A.B., University of Michigan; M.A., Eastern Michigan University. 

MiLLMAN, RicHArn G, — _... Professor and Head (Architecture), 1968 
B.A., M.A., University of Michigan. 

MILTON, James L.____ Instructor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1967, 1969 
DVM. Auburn University. 

Mims, Nancy C___ Instructor (Art), 1969 
B.F.A., Auburn University. 


*On leave. 
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Mims, THomas EArty— — — — 4A ssistant Professor (Art), 1966 
B.S., M.A., School of Art, East Carolina ‘University. 

MrrcHett, DOROTHY Np — — nstructor (Art), 1960, 1965 
B.A.. Auburn University. 

MrTcHett, SAM... 
B.S., Auburn University. 

MOoATEs, WILLIAM J... _Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A, University of Alabama. 

MONTESER, FREDERICK... Assistant Professor (English), 1968 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., " Arizona State University. 

Montcomery, R.V. — Arofescor and Head (Vocational & Adult 

Education), 1940, 1963 








— — — Assistant Football Coach, 1966 














B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. Ohio State University. 


Moon, W. Harotp — . Associate Professor (Psychology), 1956, 1969 
BS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Florida ‘State University. 





Moore, CLAupe H. ... .... Professor and Head (Poultry Science), 1956, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., ‘Kansas State University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Moore, E. B., Jr... _____ Associate Professor and Coordinator of Graduate 


Programs for Junior College Facul iy (Educational Administration), 1967, 1969 
A.B., M.B.A., Syracuse University; Ed.D., University of Florida. 
Moore, JANE B._...._._._._ Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1959, 1969 
B.A., Judson College; M.S., University of Tennessee; Ed.D., University of Alabama. 
Moore, Joan S....____._ Instructor (Health, Physical Education, & Recreation), 1968 
B.S., West Chester State College. 
Moore, Joseru C. Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1938, 1947 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., ~ Washington University, 
Moore, Mary VircintA__ — —____Assistant Professor (Speech), 1956, 1964 
A.B., Valdosta State College; MS., , Purdue University. 
Moore, Warne T Associate Professor (Music), 1964, 1969 
AB., Elon College; AM, “Ed.D., “Columbia University. 
Morcan, Tuomas E,.... Associate Professor (Educational Administration 
& Supervision), 1968 
B,S., Austin Peay State University; MS. Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 





Mora, E. C... — Proſessor (Poultry Science), 1958, 1967 
B,S., University of New Mex Mexico; MS., ‘New Mexico State University; Ph.D., Kansas State 
University. 

Morcan, WitttAm W....... Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1954, 1965 
B.B.A., University of Georgia: M.S.1.M., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Morton, GLenn P..______.__..____ Assistant Professor (Textile Engineering), 1967 
B.A., McMurry College; MS., - Auburn University. 

Morton, Sue B.. _. Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1962, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., “Texas” ‘Woman's University. 

Mount, Rosert Hucnes _______ Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1954, 1966 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
MouUNTCASTLE, WittrAM R. . Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1966 
B.S., Ch.E., Georgia Institute of “Technology; M S., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 





Mowar, Barpara A. Assistant Professor (English), 1968 
B.S., Ph.D., Auburn University; MA. University of Virginia. 
Mowat, Jon G. Associate Professor (Physics), 1957, 1964 


B.S., M.S., Stanford University, Ph.D., University of Virginia. 


Murry, Jutta H.. — — Instructor (Mathematics), 1963, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Myers, Ronatp LW _..._.. Assistant Ah bats (Management), 1968 
A.B., Bradley University; ).D., Drake University Law Schoo 

Mytes, WILLIAM RoW A cite — (Management), 1949, 1957 
BS., M.A., University of Pittsburgh. 

NADOLSKY, JULIAN... Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
B.S. .Ed., Pennsylvania State University, 


NALE, LUTHER J.. ——.Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1966, 1969 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University: M.S., University of Alabama. 





INBAL, JAMES — Professor (Microbiology), 1951, 1959 
B.S., Mississippi State University; D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Texas AKM University: 
OR —— Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1966 


B.S., Mississippi State ‘Univenity: M.S... Ph.D., " Louisiana State University. 
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NeLson, DANIEL J. Instructor (Political Science), 1969 
A.B., Wheaton College; A.M., University of Michigan. 

NEWELL, ANNIE LAURA. — — Professor (Elementary Education), 1958, 1967 
A.B., LaGrange College; M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University. 

Newton, Merun O,. — — — — nstructor (History), 1964 
B.A, Huntingdon College; M.A. , Tulane University. 

Newton, Westey P.. Associate Research Professor (History), 1964, 1969 
A.B., University of Missouri; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 





Nicuois, Grover T.._____ Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1947, 1950 
B. E. E,, Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
NicHois, JAMES O. Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1960 


BSA, E., M.S.E., Ph. D., ‘University of Alabama. 
Nicnows, SaMueL HaARoInG, JR. — Professor (Chemistry), 1944, 1955 
A.B., Centre College of entucky; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Nist, JonN Avo Po fessor (English), 1966 
A.B., DePauw University; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University. 
Pk) eNAaIE Age rn — Head Baseball Coach and Assistant 
Footbali Coach, 1963, 1969 











B.S., Troy State University; M.Ed,, Auburn University. 

NOLAND, RONALD G. — Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 

Director, Reading Clinic, 1969 

B.S,, M.Ed., Louisiana State University; Ed.D., University of Southern Mississippi 

Norton, Josern D, ____ Associate Professor (Horticulture). 1954, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., Louisiana State University, 

Otiver, WiLLtAM E._ Assistant Professor (Art), 1968 
B.S., University of Alabama. 

















Otson, Dovetas J. —— — dissistant Professor (Art), 1968 
B.F.A., Layton School of Art; ME. F.A. University of Cincinnati, 

Orr, FrRANx MARION. —— Professor (Building Technology), 1928, 1957 
B.S., M.Arch., Auburn University. 

Ore, Henry P._ Professor (Horticulture), 1947, 1962 
B.S., Auburn “University;. M.S., “Ph.D., “Ohio State University. 

Orr, JAMes W. —istant Professor (Mathematics) and 


Systems Programmer, Computer Center, 1969 
B.S,, Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Orris, KENNETH... Professor (Zoolagy-Entomology), 1953, 1963 
B.5., Dakota Wesleyan University; M.S., Ph.D., Towa State University. 
Ouzts, James W.. Assistant Professor (Speech), 1967 
B.S., Delta State College; ™M. Ks ‘University of Mississippi: Ph.D., Ohio Stare University. 
Dwiter, Faans Associate Professor (History), 1960, 1968 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Pancerr, Witttam T,____._ Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1967, 1969 
B.S.E.E,, Auburn University. E 

PARKER, Metvitie G...____ Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 

p B.S., M.Ed., North Texas State University. heal) A Prof 

ARKs, PauL F.._ Assistant Dean, Graduate School, Associate Professor, 

= (Animal Science), 1965, 1969 

B.S..M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas AKM University. 

Parrin, Ropert L. : Professor (History), 1937, 1947 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A,, Ph.D., Peabody College. 

PaTRick, WALTON R. — _____ Professor and Head (English), 1946, 1947 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.A., Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 














~~ 


PATTERSON, ADELAID.—s Assistant Professor (English), 1961, 1967 
A.B., University of Richmond; M.A., Auburn University, 

PATTERSON, Richarn McCarty... Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1949, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University, 

Parterson, Troy B.S Professor (Animal Science), 1957, 1965 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.S., Ph.D., Texas AKM University. 

PAUSON, ge Professor and Head, (Philosophy), 1969 


B.A., M.A., Gonzaga; Pb.D., University of Fribourg, Switzerland. 

PAYNE, Vicror E., J——— _.. Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1968 
B.A., Rutgers University; Captain, U.S. Air Force, 

PEAK, Jonn H.C iP rcofessor and Head (Foreign Languages), 1967 
A.B., Hampden- Sydney ‘College: M.A.. Pb.D., University of North Carolina, 
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PEARSON, ALLEN M Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1937, 1957 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 

PEDERSOLI, WALDIR M.__ Assistant Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1967 
D.V.M., University of Minas Gerais, Brazil; M.S., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

Peer, HELEN H Anstructor and Humanities Bibliographer, Library, 1937, 1959 
A.B., Mississippi State College for Women; M.A., Tulane University. * 


Perit, Kynric M_——....... ~.... Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 
B.A.S.E., M.S., Ph.D., University of Florida. 
PERKINS, DonALD V. — —rofessor and Head (Horticulture), 1966, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D,., Gornell University. 
PERKINS, WARREN S.000Istructor (Textile Engineering), 1968 
B.S.T.C., M.S., Clemson University. 
NN LS + —— Professor (Mathematics), 1953, 1961 
A.B., University of California; M.A., Ph.D., University of Southern California. 
Persons, CAROLINE C. Assistant Professor and Science Bibliographer, Library, 1963, 1968 
A.B., Mississippi State College for Women; B.S.L.S., Peabody College. 
*PETERSON, CHARLES H.W Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1962 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University, 
PETERSON, JorE G... —______ Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1948, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Pettus, Ropert Ouin. 
B.S., M.Ed., E.ed., Auburn University. 
Prem, EvA—...._.._______.____....__ Associate Professor (Architecture), 1961, 1965 
B.1.D., M.V.C., Ulm Graduate School of Design; Certificate Psychology, University of Zurich. 
Puiturs, CHARLES L. —......Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1959, 1965 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
PHILLIPS, Jon Assistant Professor (Textile Technology), 1959, 1960 
B.S.T.E., Auburn University, 
Puiturs, Puyous Poo Assistant Professor (Speech), 1963, 1967 
B.S., M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 
PHILLPs, Ray C Associate Professor (Foundations of Education) and 
Coordinator (Laboratory Experiences), 1961, 1966 
B.S., Middle Tennessee University; M.A., George Peabody College; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
*PIcKARD, EDWARD Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1965 
B.M,.Ed., Louisiana State University; B.S., B.Arch., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
PICKENS, JENETTA W, —... Nursery School Teacher (Family & Child 
Development), 1969 





























~mmmdnstructor (Electrical Engineering), 1967 

















— *** 








eee 





B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Auburn University. 





PICKERING, WILLIAM ALsTON..____ Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1967, 1968 
A.B,, M.A., Emory University; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
Papi. ier 2 ee oe eS ee SS .... Professor (Management), 1969 


B.B.A., M.B.A., North Texas State College; Ph.D., University of Arkansas. 

PwHAINY, OLEH S.A ssociate Professor (History), 1969 
B.A., University of Toronto; M.A., Ph.D., McGill University. 

Pitts, Rovert Gites... Professor and Head (Aerospace Engineering), 1935, 1944 
B.A.E., Auburn University; M.S., California Institute of Technology. 

Porter, Mary — — nstructor (Family & Child Development), 1969 
B.S., M.S., University of Alabama. 

Posey, Henry .. — Associate Professor (Forestry), 1950, 1959 
B.S.F., M.S.F., North Carolina State University. 

PosNtAk, ALEXANDER R..—— —Asistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1968 
B.A., University of Maryland; M.S., George Washington University. 

Porrer, Mary R—— Imstructor (Consumer Affairs), 1969 
B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.H.E., University of Georgia. 

PowELL, Davin E.. ax — Instructor (Mathematics), 1967 
B.S., M.Ed., M.S., Auburn University. 

PowELL, WituiAM E., If 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Powers, Rosert D. Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1969 


B.S., University of Tennessee; D.V.M., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Tennessee 
Medical Units. 


PRATHER, EpMUND ELits. Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1941, 1950 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan. 


*On leave. 














Research Associate (Animal Science), 1969 
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Preus, Pau K,..______.___ Assistant Professor (Education Administration), 1969 
B.A,, Luther College; B.E., University of Puget Sound; M.Ed., Central Washington State 
College; Ph.D., University of Texas. 

**Pricr, Epwin Ov... — — — Professor (Chemistry), 1946, 1957 
A.B., University of Colorado; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Puores, JoHN — — — — tructor (Mathematics), 
B.A., Eastern New Mexico University, 

Pauerr, HERMAN T.._ Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1949, 1960 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Puckett, JOHN R.. ._ Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 

& Recreation), 1966 
B.S., East Tennessee State University; M.S., Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 

PUNKE, Harotp H. — — roſessor (Foundations of Education), 1949 

B.S., M.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
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Racnets, Suiruey H.C Istructor (English), 1969 
B.S., Florida State University; M.A., Peabody College. 

Rainer, Rex Ketiy.._______ Professor and Head (Civil Engineering), 1962, 1968 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 

Ramey, George EB. — —n⸗tructor (Civil Engineering), 1965 
B.S.C.B., M.S.C.E., Auburn University. 

RAMsey, Joun S. —.________ Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1967, 1969 
B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Tulane University. 

Rasy, Joe M.___ — — Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1948 





B.S., Carson-Newman College; B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

*RAWLINS, JosepH T,  Assistant Professor (Music), 1965 
B.M., M.Music, Louisiana State University. 

Rea, Rosert Richr — Alumni Professor (History), 1950, 1961 
A.B., University of Friends; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University. 

REGAN, Muce’ Oo = Associate Professor (History), 1948, 1963 
B.A,, M.A., Emory University; Ph.D,, University of Texas. 








Reaves, C. A. sResearch Lecturer (Agricultural Engineering), 1951, 1968 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Repoinc, RichArp W... . Professor (Small Animal Surgery © 


Medicine and Physiology & Pharmacology), 1968, 1969 

D.V.M., M.Sc., Ph.D., Ohio State University. . 

Reece, Jor WAosociate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1964, 1967 
B.N.E., M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University Florida. ' 

— Co Se, ee __ Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1967 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. , 

Renumnc, C, J...._ nnn Restarch Lecturer of Toxicology (Pharmacy), 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph. D. University of Wisconsin; LL.B., Jones Law School. 

Reno, Evmo $.__....__. Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1949, 195 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Iowa State University. 

REves, GABRIEL DE LOS......... .......Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1967 


Doctor of Laws, University of Havana; M.A., Louisiana State University; Ph,D., University 
of Kentucky. 











REYNOLDs, Ten M.S nstrcetor (Anatomy-Histology), 1966 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

RICHARDSON, Jesse M,.  Professor (Economics & Geography), 1943, 1957 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama; Pb.D., Peabody College. 

Rittann, RavMonn W......._____ Professor (Economics & Geography), 1957, 1959 
B.S.C., M.A,, Ph.D., University of Lowa. * 

Ronuins, Eowin E..... Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1968 
BS.C.E., The Citadel; Lt. Col., U.S. Army, : 

Rowerts, CHaries §..______. Professor (Pathology & Parasitology) and 


Director, Alabama Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 1963 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. ; 
Roserts, Lewis Instructor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
B.A., Brown University. 





— ··—— 





RORERTSON, Fay a _.... Assistant Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1960, 1963 
B.S., University of Kentucky; D.V.M., M.S,, Auburn University. 
Rosertson, Flovp C.__. ____.. Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1968 


B.S., M.S., Western Ilinois University: Ed.D,, Brigham Young University. 


"On leave, 
** Deceased. 
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Rosinson, Ceci. EvuGcene............ Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1962, 1965 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.A., PhD., University of Alabama, 

Rosinson, LEONARD A... : . Professor and Head (Accounting & Finance), 1969 
B.S., MS. Auburn University: ‘D. B.A., Georgia State University. 

RoBiINsON, WALTER J., JR... . Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1959, 1966 
BS.A.A., Auburn University; M.B.A., University of Denver, 

Rosson, Lioyp E............. Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1968, 1969 
BS., M.S., Southern Illinois University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 

ROCHESTER, Eucene W., JR. Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1970 


B.S., Clemson University; M.S.. North Carolina State University. 
Roven, Jerry JR... — — Antructor (English), 1955, 1967 
BS. M.A., Auburn University, 
Ropricues-KABANnA, Roprico ._..... Alumni Assistant Professor (Botany & 


Plant Pathology), 1965 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D,, Louisiana State University. 


Rocers, CHarres L. Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1961, 1964 
B.E.E., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Duke University, 

Rocers, Howarp T, .... _..... Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1942, 1966 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute: “MS., Michigan State University; Ph.D., lowa State 
University. 

Rocers, Witmer A.. — Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1964, 1967 
B.S., University ot Southern Mississippi: M.S., Ph.D., Auburn Univeralty. 

ROLLINS, GILBERT H.. — A⸗sociaute Professor (Dairy Science), 1948, 1953 


B.S., M.S., vines Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 
Rose, CHarces §., _.._Associate Professor (English), 1960, 1969 
A.B., Vanderbilt "University M.A., Ph.D,, University of Florida. 
Rose, Errne. — Professor (Family & Child Development), 1959 
B.S., M.S., Indiana ‘State “Dniversity;. Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Rosen, MELVIN Assistant Professor and Track Coach (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1955, 1963 





— ⸗ — — 





B.S. M.A., University of Lowa. 

ROSENBAUM, LAWRENCE a _ Professor (Music), 1961, 1966 
B.M., University of Arizona: M. M., University of Arkansas. 

Ross, Conrap H. . — _Assistant Professor (Art), 1963 
B.F.A., University of {Ilinois; M. F. A. University of Towa. 

RoucuTon, Eocar L......... ... Associate Professor (Elementary Education), 1963, 1967 


B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.Ed., Texas Technological College; PRD. University of 
South Carolina. 








Rouse, R. — — Assistant Dean, School of Agriculture, 1949, 1966 
B.S., M.S., University of ‘Georaia; Pb.D., Purdue University. 

RUNGELING, Brian S.............._Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1969 
AA., B.A., M.A,, University of Florida; Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 

RUSSELL, DALLAS WitsoN 0 . Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1959, 1963 
BS.E. E., M.S.E.E., University of Tennessee. 

TR ET eit Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1966, 1969 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology; M.S., University of Florida, 

Sais, CLaupe V.. —— — Assistant Football Coach, 1964 
B.S., M.Ed,, Auburn “University. 

SALZMANN, FRANK L., III. — Instructor (Mathematics), 1960, 1968 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 

SAMUELSON, RoperT E. 0000000 Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1969 
B.A., University of Texas; M, A., Rice ‘University, 

Sanvers, A. Dewey ........ .... Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1946, 1947 
B.A., DePauw University; M. rw " University of Michigan. 

SAxpers, J. W.. swe Assistant Professor (Speech), 1952, 1959 
B.A., Tampa. University; B.A., M. A “University of Florida. 

SANDERSON, Kennetn C. _ Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1966 
B.S., Cornell University; MS. “Ph.D., University of Maryland, 

SANTO-THOMAS, MARIA. Instructor and Science Librarian, Library, 1967 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College; Librarian Degree, University of Havana. 

SANTO-THOMAS, RAUL _Instructor and General Bibliographer, Library, 1967 
B.S., B.A., University of Havana; M.L.S., Kansas State Teachers College; LL.D., University 
of Havana. 

SarTIN, JAMES L. _... Associate Professor (Elementary Education), 1968 


B.A., Mississippi College: M. A., Florida State University; Ed.D., Syracuse University. 
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Saunpers, CHARLES Ricnaro.____ Professor and Dean Emeritus (Chemistry), 1924, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 

Saunpers, Ropert L...Professor and Associate Dean, School of Education, 1957, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University. 


SAWYER, Horace W. — _ _ ........- Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 
B.S., University of South Carolina; M.S., West Virginia University. 
ScARBOROUGH, Bitty H..._____.____..__ Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1967 


B.S., University of Southwestern Louisiana; Major, U.S. Air Force. 
SCARBOROUGH, Joun Lewis —.. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1947, 1954 
B.A.E., B.M.E., Auburn University; M.S., University of Alabama, 


SCARSBROOK, CLARENCE E. Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1953, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; Ph.D, “North Carolina State University. 

SCHAER, WALTER A. .__— _... .. Professor ( ——— ae 1965 
B.A.A., Technical Institute of Berne; B.LD., M.I.D., Ulm Graduate School of Des 

SCHATER, Rs — Research Lecturer (Agricultural Engineering), 1964, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D, lowa State University. 

ScHEID, Pau W.. — Professor (Secondary Education), 1957, 1960 


A.B., Miami University: A. M., Duke University; Ph.D., Ohio State University, 
SCHELL, Frep G, ... Professor and Head (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1956, 1959 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


Scouts, Orro _._____. Visiting Lecturer (Architecture), 1968 
DA. D., Technical Institute of Berlin, Germany. 
ScHNEIDER, ARTHUR EF. Instructor (English), 1965 


B.A., DePauw University; M.A., Florida’ ‘State University. 
ScHuesscer, VirapaA R — Assistant Professor (Foundations of 
Education) and Student Personnel Service, 1965 
B.A., Judson College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
ScHuG, Freperick _Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1969 
B. A Concordia Senior “College; M. A. “University of Missouri. 








Scnutrz, F. BERNARD. Special Lecturer (Laboratory Technology), 1962 
B.S., St. Ambrose College; M.D., Georgetown University. 
Scorr, Epwarp ALLEN Instructor (Large Animal Surgery), 1967 


B.S., California State Polytechnic Institute; D.V.\M., Washington State University. 
Scotr, RicHarn A, .. Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
B.S,. M.Ed., Auburn University. 





SELMAN, JAMES W. Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1964 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., "Florida State University, 

a ony —— Assistant Football Coach, 1945, 1948 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Srorzinit, RicnHarp H. __.. Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1966 
B.S,, United States Military Academy; Degree of Mechanical Engineer, Massachusetts Imatitute 
of Technology. 

SHANDS, WAYLAND A., JR. — _Assistant Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1963 
B.S., University of Maine; MS., University of Delaware. 

SHaw, Winerep A.. _ Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958 
B.S.G.E., University. of Mississippi; MSE. M., University of Texas) Ph.D., Stanford University. 

Swett, E, WAYNE Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1952, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., Cornell University. 

SHELL, Witz3ame B..___-.....-.—- Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1965, 1966 
A.B., Wofford College; M.Ed., E.Ed., Auburn University. 

SHERLING, DoroTHy N, ~ ss Imstructor (Economics & Geography), 1969 
B.S., M.A.C.T,, Auburn University. 

SHERLING, Wittiam G.. _ Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1947, 1954 
B.A.E., Auburn University; M.S.A.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

SHEVLIN, PrHruie BERNARD — Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1970 
B.S., LaFayette College: M.5.. Ph.D., Yale University. 

a —— _ Associate Professor (Saciology), 1956, 1963 
B.A., M.A,, North Texas State University. 

Sitetos, Rosert P, __-—— Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1966, 1969 
DV. M., M.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Arkansas. 

SHRADER, KENNETH R, Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1968 
B.S., University of Kentucky; MS., ‘Purdue “University. 

SIMMONS, CHARLES F.- __ Associate Dean School of Agriculture, 1946, 1951 


B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University: Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
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Sink, JAcK Meraitr__.__._____ Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
A., M.S., West Virginia University. 
Sink, Jo Erra.—.. — —— — rtructor (Elementary Education), 1969 
.A., Berea College; M.A., West Virginia University, 
Sxeton, Rosert B....... ._____ Research ——— (Foreign Languages), 1939, 1967 
A.B. Michigan State Normal Col ; —* University of Michigan; Certificado, 


University of Brazil; Certificado, py of C 
Stacu, Tim DENNIS _...... ... Associate — ——— (Electrical Engineering), 1958, 1965 
B.S., Michigan College of Mining and Technology; M.S., Auburn University. 





Smitn, Curtis R. Associate Professor (Speech), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Southern Mississippi, 

SmitH, Davin M.. _____.._ Instructor and Catalog Librarian, Library, 1969 
B.S., Huntingdon ‘College; “ML S. Emory University. 

Suir, Dennre L______.__ _ Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1969 
B.A., M.A., Marshall University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 

Surru, Froyp S$... Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1946, 1955 
B.S., Virginia Military Institute; B.S.Ch.E., M.S.Ch.E., B.S.M.E., Auburn University. 


SmiTH, Harotp Kermit, JR. .—... — — _ Instructor (Mathematics), 1969 
B.S., M.S., North Texas State University. 





SMITH, james La Se eee _Instructor (Management), 1968 
B Athens College; LD., ‘Samford University. 

Smitu, Leo ANTHONY... — Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.S.LE., M.S.1.E., Georgia Institute of Technology: Ph.D., Purdue University. 

SmiTH, PAuL Hy Instructor (Microbiology), 1968 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

SmitH, Roserr C. SA Professor (Animal Science), 1961, 1969 
B.S., Elmhurst College: M.S., Ph.D., University of Illinois College of Medicine. 

Smitn, Rowert FE. sé ireector of Administrative Data Processing, 1969 
B.S.. Southern Mlinois University. 

Surru, WiILLtAM STEPHEN _. — Alumnmi Professor (Speech), 1952, 1959 
B.Ed., Northern Illinois State “University: M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University, 

Snow, CHARLES R. _. — Associate Professor (Management), 1969 
B.S.1.M,, Auburn University; : MS.EM., Georgia Institute of Technology; D.B.A., Indiana 
University. 

Snow, SAMUEL P._.. . Director of the Center for Urban and Regional 

Planning and Professor (Architecture), 1947, 1969 

SomsBerc, Seymour I... —. __ Associate Professor (Forestry), 1968 
B.S.F., lowa State University; M. P., DF., Duke University. 

SPARKS, FRANK M._.. .. Associate Professor (Physics), 1943, 1946 


B.S., Auburn University; M.A., “Ph.D., “University of Ilinois. 
SPEAKE, DAN W. — __.... Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1955, 1969 
B.S.. M.S,, Ph.D., Auburn University, 





Spears, WittrAmM D.. : __ Professor and Head (Psychology), 1961 
A.B., M.Ed., University of Chattanooga: Ph.D., Peabody College. 

Speer, WILLIAM ARTHUR |W... — — Professor (Architecture), 1962, 1967 
B.S.Arch., Clemson University; M.Arch., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Spencer, Luty HEsTeR ______ ___ Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1928, 1935 
B.S,, M.S., Oklahoma State University. 

SPRUELL, MICHAEL N.______ Assistant Professor and Assistant Coordinator, 


Rehabilitation Counselor (Counselor Education), 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; M.Ed,, Ph.D., University of Georgia. 


Soumes, C. D. _... Associate Professor (Animal Science), 1950 
B.S., M.A., Ph. D., University of Missouri. 
STALLINGS, JAMES — Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Purdue University; Ph.D., Michigan State University, 


STALLWorTH, Tom A... — — — Assistant Registrar, 1965, 1968 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn “University. 

STALNAKER, Carrot C..____.__... Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1937, 1946 
B.A., State College of lowa; M.A., University of lowa. 

STANALAND, Eucene E,.__ Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1960, 1964 
B.S., Huntingdon College; M.B.A., University of Alabama. 

STANLAND, RAYMOND FE. — —tructor (Architecture), 1968 


B.1.D., Auburn University. 
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Assistant Dean, School of Business, Professor and 
aonb. Oh (Economics & Geography), 1949, 1969 
B.A., M.A., University of Nebraska; Ph Ohio State University. 


Sterie, H. Eu 





STEPHENSON, JOSEPH Assistant Professor (Music), 1967 
5.M., M.M., Peabody Conservatory. 
STEVENS, FRANK J... Professor (Chemistry), 1947, 1959 


B.S., University of “MMlinois; Ph.D., Towa State University, 
Stimpson, Ritctie P.... —— - Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1967 
B.S., Furman University; Colonel, U.S. Air Force. 





STOKES, CHARLIE Mack —._. Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1987, 1962 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 

Storey, Barr Attan — Assistant Professor (History), 1967, 1968 
B.A., Adams State College; M.A., Ph.D,, University of Kentucky, 

STREET, DONALD R......_____ Associate Professor (Economics & Geography), 1965, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 

STREET, MARY GARDNER. -.----eee-dnstructor (Management), 1968 
B.S., Jacksonville State. University; M. Ed., Auburn University. 

Strencrn, D. RALPH — Alummni Professor (Animal Science), 1961, 1967 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
StRoNG, Rosert B, Director of High School and Junior College Relations, 1962, 1967 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 


Stroup, Oxrorn en «en _. Assistant Professor (English), 1950, 1957 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University. 
Swaim, STEVEN FF... Research Assistant (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1969 


B.S., Kansas State University, D.V.M., Kansas State University. 

SWINGLE, Homer Scorr._Research Alumni Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1929, 1968 
B.S., M.S., D.Sc. (Hon.), Ohio State University. 

SWINSON, WELDON FRANK... AJumni_ Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1964, 1969 


B.A., Rice University; B.S.M.E., Texas Technological College: M.S.M.E., Texas ARM 
University: Ph.D., University of [llinois. 


Sykes, MALTBY... Professor (Art) and Alumni-Artist-in-Residence, 1942, 1954 
Studied with Wayman Adams, Diego Rivera, John Sloan, George C. Miller, Fernand Leger, 
Stanley William Hayter, and Andre L 

SYKes, MAnjorie Tyre — — Professor (Music), 1967 
Artist Diploma and B.A., Curtis Institute of Music. 





TAMBLYN, JoHN W..... — — rofessor (Music), 1948, 1962 
B.S., B.S., Auburn University; M. Mus. 'Ph.D., University of Rochester. 

TANcer, GERALD EUGENE... Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958, 1960 
B.S., South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; M.S., Brown University; Ph.D., Okla- 
homa State University. 

Tavcner, AGNEs B. ee Assistant Professor (Art), 1963 
B.F.A., M.F.A,, University of ‘Tiinois. 

TAytor, Howarn MM. _._Research Lecturer (Agronomy & Soils), 1966 
B.S., Texas Technological College: Ph. D. University of California. 

Tavior, J. H.._____ Research Lecturer (Agricultural Engineering), 1962, 1968 
B,S.. Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Tavtor, PN et ee ee — — Assistant Professor (Speech), 1969 
B.A, M.A., Auburn ‘University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 

Tayior, RONALD S.. — Instructor (Geology), 1968 
B.A., Denison University: M.S. University. of Kentucky. 

Taytor, THoMAs Ns Instructor (Elementary Education), 1969 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

TAvior, Zetma Lowe, Jr. Associate Professor and Head (Chemical 

Engineering), 1962, 1970 
B.S.Ch.E., University of Idaho; M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D... University of Florida, 

Teer, Patricia ANNE Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1959, 1963 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 

Trecins, Jouw EB. __ Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 1969 
B.S., Sheffield University; AM., - Ph.D., Boston University. 

Terr, Aran Roo — Instructor (Mechanical Engineering), 1966 
B.S, M.E., Pennsylvania State University. 

Terrmi, Laura LEA... Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1967 
B.S., Ouachita University; M.S, Pennsylvania State University. 

THaxton, © \Pankag 72 th Assistant Professor (Physics), 1966 


B.S,. University of Richmond: Ph.D., ‘University of North Carolina. 
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THomasson, C. Larry A sociate Professor (Pharmacy), 1966 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

‘THOMPSON, Stpney Lee Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1937, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Tulane University; M.A., University of Michigan. 

THORNTON, Ronert W.. - Associate Professor (Engineering Graphics), 1966 
B.S., Ohio State University; M.A., Colorado State University. 

Tuurtow, Donatp L. _ Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1967 
B.S., M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

TimsberLake, SAMUEL I Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 
B.A., Auburn University, 

Topo, ELLen V. —Antructor and Director, Curriculum Laboratory 

(Learning Resources), 1968, 1969 




















— — 





B.A., M.L.S., University of Texas. 

Torri, Ropert C,o — ——— — A sistant Professor (Theatre), 1969 
B.A,, Webster College; M.A., University of Denver. 

TOWNSEND, JOHN EpwArp_ Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering) 1967 
A.B., M.A., Bob Jones University; M.S., Purdue University. 

TRANSUE, WiLuiAM R. R, Research Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1968 
A.B., Harvard University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

Trsie, RichArp W,.....0--- — — —...... Instructor (Mathematics), 1968 
B.S., Valparaiso University; M.S., Auburn University. 








Troetstaur, RicHarn — ___.._ Instructor (Psychology), 1968, 1969 
A.A., Riverside City College: B.A.. M. Aa San Diego State College. 

Trucks, Louis B...-_.... _..__.._ Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1964 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., University of Pittsburgh. 

TrueLove, BRYAN ______.___ Associate Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1967 


B.Sc., Ph.D,, University of Sheffield. 
Tucker, Howarp F.. , _ 
B.S., M.S., Pb.D., Auburn 1 University. 
Turk, Evizasern S.C Serials Librarian, 1966, 1968 
B.A., Tulane University. 
Turk, Vnaaam Brooxe —._._-_ _————sAsssistant Director of Student Health, 1955 
B.S., Auburn University; M.D., Louisiana State University Medical Center. 


_ Associate Professor (Animal Science), 1949, 1962 





Turner, A, Jack... _.. Associate Professor (Psychology), 1956, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; “Ph. D., Florida State University. 
Turner, Louise KK... Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1937, 1946 
B.A., Southwestern Louisiana University; M.A., M.S., Louisiana State University. 


Turney, D. M.. ____........ Associate Professor (Animal Science), 1940, 1962 
B.S., Auburn ‘University: MS. University of Illinois. 
UMSAcu, Arnotp V— —rofessor (Health, Physical Education & 


Recreation), 1944, 1945 
B.S., Southwestern State Teachers College; M.A., Colorado State College of Education. 


VacHoNn, REGINALD 1... Alumni Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958, 1963 
ted M.S.N.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University; LL.B., Jones Law 


VaLocovic, LAwreNnce Rs Assistant Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1969 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University. 

Vaten, Witttam B.S Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1967 
B.S., University of Wisconsin; Major, U.S. Army. 

Vattery, Georcia Go. _..__ Associate Professor (Psychology), 1951, 1969 
B.S., M.A, Louisiana State University: MS., Aubarn University. 

VANbEGRIFT, CATHERINE F,000 0 —tructor (Foreign Languages), 1967 
B.S., Birmingham- Southern College; M.A,, Columbia Theological Seminary. 

VANDEGRIFT, FRANK — _. Director of Cooperative Education, 1964, 1966 
B.M.E.., Georgia Institute of Technology: M.A,., Columbia Theological Seminary. 

VAN De Mark, Mitprep S,.0 — _.. Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1948, 1966 


B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Columbia University. 

VAN Doren, KENNETH R._._. Instructor (Mathematics), 1969 
B.A., M.A., University of Texas. 

VANLANDINGHAM, CAtyin L. Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics 

& Rural Sociology), 1968 

B.A., Millsaps College; M.A., Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 

VANLANDINGHAM, JANICE — — Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1968 
BLS., Western Kentucky University; M, A. Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 
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VesTAL, DONALD M., Jr.._____ Professor and Head (Mechanical Engineering), 1959, 1969 
B.S.M.E., B.S.E.E., M.S.M.E., Texas AXM University; Ph.D,, Stanford University, 

VINSON, JoHNNY B.. Assistant Band Director and Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Vives, DoNatp Lovuis_.._.. Associate Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1953, 1957 
B.S., M.S,, Columbia University. 








WAKEFORD, KAREN Hinson SSSI instructor (Foreign Languages), 196° 
B.A., Vanderbilt University, 
WALDEN, Joun C,.. __ _ Associate Professor (Educational Administration), 1966, 1969 


NN.A., University of —— at Los Angeles; M.A., California State College; Ph.D., Clare- 


mont Graduate 
WaLoror, Hexsexr ——— — Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1960, 1967 





B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


*Warker, DonALD F.____ Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1958, 1966 
D.V.M., Colorado State University. 
Waker, Rowert PP. - _. Assistant Professor (Textile Engineering), 1968 


B.S.T.M., Auburn University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology, 
WALKIN, JACOB. — — Associate Professor (Political Science), 1969 
A.B., Cornell ‘University: M.A, Yale University; Ph.D., University of California at Berkeley. 
WALL, Minnie ___ Associate Professor and Head of Catalog Division, 
Library, 1947, 1965 
A.B., Tift College; B.S.L.S., Peabody College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 





WaALts, Buy G..._ _______ Band Director and Associate Professor (Music), 1961, 1965 
B.M., Baylor University; M.Mus., Manhattan School of Music; Ph.D,, Florida State University. 
Watrs, NANCY MiIMs....... FI nsiveictor (Art), 1967 


B.V.A., M.F.A,, Auburn University, 
Watter, James [. 2 Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1968 
B.A., Huntingdon College: B.D., Virginia Episcopal Seminary; M.S., Ed.D., Auburn 








University. 

WAcrers, KENNETH W........_--- Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1964, 1966 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A., Northwestern University. 

Waanincron, THOMAS L. ..___. Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1960, 1962 
B.S., Mississippi College; M.A,, University of Mississippl. 

Warp, C. H.. _ Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 


B.S., Indiana § State Teachers s College: MS. University. of Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Warp, CHarLorre R. — Assistant Professor (Physics), 1959, 1964 
* B.S., University of Kentucky; MS., “Ph.D. —*5 anes 

ARNER, — Professor and Head, Socia ence Division, 
Joun E.__Associate Prof Library, 1959, 1964 

B.S., B.S.L.S., New York State Teachers College: M.A., Ed.D., Columbia University. 
Warren, W. M._ _.____ Professor and Head (Animal Science), and 

Acting Head (Dairy Science), 1955, 1969 

B.S., Michigan State University; M.S., Texas AkM University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 

WASHINGTON, WILLIAM TAYLOR —_ Assistant Professor and Swimming Coach 
(Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1958, 1969 
BS. M.Ed., Auburn University, 





Waters, JOHN PATRICK... ——— — __Instruetor (English), 1968 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A., ” University of Florida, 

Warers, WitutAmM T._ Professor (Textile Engineering), 1958, 1963 
B.S.T_E., Clemson University: M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 

WATKINS, JAMES F._ ___Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1969 
B.1.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.Ed., Ed-D., Auburn University. 

Watkins, Rosert L.._..__ -.._... Instruetor (Marketing & Transportation), 1969 
B. B. A., M.B.A., University of Georgia. 

Watson, Jack E.. ____ Assistant Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1965 
B.S., Shippensburg State College: M.S,, Ph.D., Purduc University. 

Wear, ot — Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1989, 1959 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D, Purdue University. 

WFAver, Anprew M.. ___ Professor (Education), 1960, 1969 
B.S., Tennessee ‘Technological University: M, A. Fd.D., University of Tennemer 

Weaver, KENNETH H, — Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1969 


B.A. of Architecture, Auburn University; M.F.A.. Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
“On leave 
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Wenn, WINsLow EI istructor (Architecture), 1968 
B.A., B.Arch., University of Minnesota. 

Weeks, Kart L.A sistant Professor (Military Science), 1963 
Major, U.S. Army. 

Wirisncen, RAs Te —— — „nstructor (English), 1968 


B.A., Augustana College; M. A., Auburn University. 


Wetsn, Bernarp H._. | — ——ntructor (English), 1969 
B.S., Livingston State University; M. Ae “Auburn University. 





WERNER, Wayne E. Assistäant Professor (Counselor Education), 1969 
B.S., Brockport State Teachers College: M.Ed., Ed.D., University of New York at Buffalo, 
WESTMORELAND, FRANKLIN D, —__— _Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1965 


B.S., Texas AkM University; Major, U.S. Army. 


Wuattey, JAmMes C., I.- — = Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1965 
B.A., M.B.A., Auburn University. 





WHeat.ey, WAcTrer B.__ __ Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 1969 
B.S., Birmingham- Southern College: M, T., (ASCP) Lieyd Noland Foundation; M.S., Auburn 
Univeraity. 

Wuirr, CHARLES RAYMOND... Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1966 
B.5.M.E., M.S.LE.. Ph.D, LE., Purdue University. 

Wuirte, Morris... — —rofſessor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1950, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Wuirte, Roxatp —.......__- _ Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1969 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

Wuree, Vircinta C. Associate Professor (Foods & Nutrition), 1954, 1966 
B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

WHITTEN, Davw OSS Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1968 


B.S., College of Charleston; M.A., University of South Carolina; Ph.D,, Tulane University. 
Wiccins, AGEE M. Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1946, 1959 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Kansas State University. 
Sg See A, ee _. Associate Professor (Animal Science), 1956 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
Wiccins, LoRNA A. — —kistant Professor and Head, Acquisitions 
Division, Library, 1968 








B.A., Agnes Scott College; M.L.S., Emory University. 
Wirsanks, Mary E,W — Assistant Professor and Special Collections 


Librarian, Library, 1959, 1962 
A.B., University of Montevallo; M.A., Emory University; M.S.L.S., University of North 


Carolina. 

Witcox, Roy C. — Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering). 1969 
B.S., M.S., Virginia “Polytechnic Instituce; Ph.D, University of Missouri. 

WixperR, VIRGINIA V. — - Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1966 
B.S., M.Ed., University of Georgia. 

Waar ian 6. fo ——— — Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1963 
B.S., Loyola University; MS. Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Witarp, Juuia L.. EP EN Re _ Instructor (Elementary Education), 1968 
B.A., B.S., Jacksonville University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Wiiers, Jack C....... ___ Professor and Head (Foundations of Education), 1967 
B.A., M.A, Baylor University; B.D., Southwestern Theological Seminary; Ph.D., University 
of Texas, 

WittiaMs, Byron B., Jao Professor (Pharmacy), 1951, 1962 


B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University ot Plosids.. 


Wittaams, EvizAseTH Grimes Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1946, 1959 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 


WILLIAMS, ERNEST _. 2 _ Professor (Mathematics), 1934, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham- Southern College; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michigat: 
WiLuamMs, Hucnu O.. Professor (Art), 1957, 1959 


B.A.A., Auburn University; M. F A. A. E. D., Columbia ‘University, 


WituiAMs, Jan B. _______ Instructor (English), 1969 
B.A., M.A., University of Texas. 


WILLIAMS, Jerry F. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 


WittiaMs, Nick O.._. — Instructor (Mathematics), 1968 
B.A., M.A, University ‘of Texas. 


Instructor (Mathematics), 1969 
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WILLIAMSON, Epwarp — Associate Professor (History), 1957, 1963 
A,B., M.A,, University of Florida; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 

Wauts, Benjamin ä—— — Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1967 
B.S., United States Military Academy; Major, U.S. Army. 

WRLSION, TANG A — _ Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1968 
B.S., Limestone College; M.S... Ph.D., Clemson University, 

Witson, Lowett EW... Professor (Agricultural Economics & 

Rural Sociology), 1960, 1968 

B.S., Murray State University; M.S,, University of Kentucky; Ph.D.,, Devers of Ulinois. 

Witt, Geratp R. Assistant Professor (Microbiology), 1962, 1965 
B.S., Western Kentucky State “Univensity; M.S., Clemson University. 

Wincarp, JOHN V.— Assistant Professor (Industrial Laboratories), 1957, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

WINGARD, J) ee Sa .... Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1932, 1969 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn Univenity, 

WINKLER, JoHN K — Associate Professor (Large Animal Sur, urgery 

& Medicine), 1962, 1965 








D.V.M., Colorado State University. 


WoLverron, Crype 2 nstructor (Foreign Languages), 1966 
B.A,, University of Akron. 

Woops, James Roo We et (English), 1952, 1965 
B.S., Murray State ‘University: M. re University of Kentucky; PhD., Va bilt University, 

Wooprin, Rosert Josern__ —... Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1967 
B.S, B. A., M.B.A,, Auburn University. 

Woopwarn, CAMILLE M.___- — ——atructor (Accounting & Finance), 1969 
B.A., Huntingdon College; M.B.A., Auburn University. 

Wericnt, James §.. 0 — Instructor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1967 
B.S., M.S., Clemson University. 

Waricnr, foye Pi otc. Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1968 
B.S., M.Ed., University y of Georgia; Ph.D,, University of Alabama. 

Wricur, THomas Li. Associate Professor (English), 1960, 1964 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Tulane University. 

YARBROUGH, MILTON E., In. Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1968 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy, 

Yeacer, Josern H. - . Professor and Head (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1946, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 


YreLpinc, KATRINA —_ __ Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1965, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Younc, Luruer M,.... Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1944, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Younc, Wittiam THoMAs.____— EEE _. Professor and Head (Art), 1969 
B.F.A., M.A., University of Alabama. 

Yu, James ©. Mo... Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1967 
ast Nations) Taiwan “University: M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Auburn 

niversity 

Yu, Maria Te-vune SHEN_ —- Instructor (Nutrition & Foods), 1967 
MS. Auburn University. 

ZENoR, Paar LL. - _ Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1968 
B.S.. M.S., Ph.D., University of Houston. 

Zivcter, Paut F. Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1949, 1958 
B.S., Otterbein College: MS. ‘Ph.D. University of Cincinnati. 

EMERITI 


ALLEN, Rocer W. Dean Emeritus of the School of Science and Literature, June, 1967 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn University: M.S., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia University. 

ALLISON, Frep - . __ Professor Emeritus of Physics, March, 1961 
A.B., Emory and ‘Henry “College: M.A., Ph.D. University of Virginia; D.Se.. Auburn Uni- 
versity; LL.D., Emory and Henry Callege. 


Atvorp, Ben Fintey._._ __.. Professor Emeritus of Research Data Analysis, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S., University of Ilinois. 
APPLEBEE, Frank W. Head Professor Emeritus, Art, August, 1969 


Diploma, Massachusetts Co College of Art: B.S.. M. App. Art, Auburn University, 
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ATxinson, T. P. Professor Emeritus of Foreign Languages, March, 1961 
Ph.B., A.B., Lebanon University: M.A., University of Georgia. 


Basore, CLEBURNE A. Professor, Emeritus of Chemical Engineering, June, 1963 
BS. M.S.. Auburn University; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia University. 

BurKHART, E. WALTER ———~............. Professor Emeritus of Architecture, June, 1964 
B.S., Arch,, Washington State University; MS. Arch., Columbia University, 

CarLovitz, Gies H......... Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, June, 1965 
B.S., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

Corppence, WitLiAM Houston__.....____- _... Associate Professor Emeritus, 


Industrial Engineering, June, 1966 
B.S., Oklahoma State University; M.S., Auburn University. 
Eaton, W. H. _....___ Associate Professor Emeritus, Dairy Husbandry, March, 1961 
B.S., North Carolina State University. 
Kewanee, _ Registrar Emeritus, June, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Harvard University. 
ELIzonpo, YNDALECIO ANDRES... Associate Professor Emeritus, 
Mechanical Engineering, June, 1966 
B.S.C.E., B.S.M.E., M.S,, Auburn University, 
Gosser, LEo G.___- _ Professor Emeritus, English, June, 1967 
B.S., Kirksville State ‘College: Ph. D., University of Chicago. 
Games, J, C,....... Professor Emeritus, Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, March, 1961 
B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Kentucky. 
Guyton, Fave E.....-__. Professor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology, June, 1963 
B.S... M.S., Ohio State University. 
Heatu, McKenzie... __ Professor Emeritus, Small Animal Sur, 
and Medicine, July, 1968 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
Hunter, Micnet — Dean Emeritus, Faculties, July, 1968 
B.A.. Millsaps College; M.A.., Emory ‘University; LL.D., Millsaps College; Litt.D,, University 





of Miami. 

Hutsert, Witeur HALL... Professor Emeritus, Athletic Department, June, 1963 
A.B., University of Missouri. 

los, GC Eu Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, March, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Ivey, Ovtver T.. Professor Emeritus, History, August, 1969 
B.S., M.S... Auburn University; M. A., University of Chicago. 

Jounson, Stoney W............__ Associate Professor Emeritus, Political 


Science, March, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
TONES, DAN Professor Emeritus, Industrial Laboratories, June, 1961 
Diploma, Auburn University. 





KupeRNA, JEROME ___.. Professor Emeritus, Education, June, 1962 
B.S,, M.A., Michigan State ‘University. 

Moore, JOHN RICHARD _..... — — —roſessor Emeritus, English, 1964 
A.B., Tulane University; A. M. Ph. D., “Harvard University. 

Moore, Omar C....... _Associate Professor Emeritus, Chemical 


Engineering, September, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Pitts, foun E..... Associate Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, March, 1961 
B.S., E.E., Auburn University. 

ae Professor Emeritus, Chemistry, December, 1969 
A.B., University ‘of Colorado; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Pumpnrey, Frep H, — Dean Emeritus, Engineering, June, 1969 
B.S,, B.E.E., E. E. D.Sc. (hon.), “Ohio State University. 

ReyNnoips, ALFRED WADE __.......... Head Professor Emeritus, History and 


Political Science, June, 1964 

B.S.. M.S.. Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California, 

Rivcute, Vircinta Corstn. Associate Professor Emeritus, Home Economics, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S., University of Kentucky. 

Rosinson, A. Jupe..........__ Associate Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, June, 1967 
B.S., Clemson University; M.A., Emory University. 

Roy, Kennetu B.- ___ Editor Emeritus of Department, Publications, July, 1968 
B.J., University of ‘Missourt. 


SAHAG, L. M.. _._ Professor Emeritus, Engineering Graphics, March, 196! 
B.S.., University ‘of North ‘Carolina: M.S., Auburn University. 
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SAUNDERS, CHARLES RICHARD... Dean Emeritus, School of Chemistry, July, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 

SEAL, JAMES Lewis..._______________......— Professor Emeritus, Botany, June, 1963 
B.S.Ag., Clemson University; M.S., Iowa State University; Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 

SPANN, RANsoM D,........Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, June, 1964 
B.S.E.E., E.E., Auburn University. 

SPIpLE, MARION WALKER... Dean Emeritus, School of Home Economics, June, 1966 
B.S., Alabama College: B.S., M.A., Columbia University. 

Srurkie, D. G.— — Professor Emeritus, Agronomy and Soils, July, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Iowa State University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Warp, BENJAMIN PP... Associate Professor Emeritus, Mechanical 

Engineering, July, 1968 

B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; M.S.M.E., Columbia University. 

Ware, LAMAR Mims... — Head Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Wuire, RAyMonp H.W Professor Emeritus, Education, April, 1965 


B.S., Southwest Missouri State College; A.B., Drury College; A.M., University of Chicago; 
Ed.D., Columbia University. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


BALL, JonN Coorer, Jr... Director of Nonacademic Personnel, 
Business Office, 
B.S.M.E., Auburn University. 








Barrow, WittiAM Owens _.______. Senior Counselor, Student Counseling 
Service, 1948, 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern College: M.A., Peabody College. 
Bear, Rosert J... Comptroller and Assistant Treasurer, Business Office, 
B.S., Cornell University; M.B.A., George Washington University. 
Beck, Burton C.W...--_ _Coordinator of Counseling, Student Counseling, 
B.S., Troy State University; M. Ed. Auburn University. 
Beckwith, WituiAM H.W ——— Virecetor of Sports Public Relations, 1951, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
BowMAN, JoserH R,__. _......Gonstruction Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 
BrAckin, GLENN Television Operation Manager, Educational 
Television, 1960, 
Bravperry, Grorce L.....______. Associate Secretary, Alumni Association, 1951, 
B.S., University of Georgia. 
Burcess, Joun RonertTow —— — Furchasing Agent, Business Office, 
Catnoun, Gussie RR... — — Assistant to the Dean of Women, 
R.A., M.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
CarGILe, TRUDY... _..Editor, University News Bureau, University Relations, 
Coos; GrArence EL __..__.. Director of Auburn Union, 
B.A., M.A., Birmingham Southern. College. 
Cook, Jerry T,_ — — — Director, Magnolia Dormitories, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
DAVIDSON, WILLIAM M,, JR. ....... _. Sports Editor, Auburn Athletic Department, 
B.S,, Auburn University. 
Dawson, Mitrarp E. — Chief Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 
FLEMING, REUBEN W, _.. Manager, Programming, Educational Services, 
Fiourney, Georce B.S —esident Manager, Sewell Hall, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Foster, Georce C...__.._.._ Assistant to the Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
FRANKLIN, JAMES Li — — Mangager, EDP Operations, Computer Center, 
Goacans, MALLeTTE P. — Assistant to the Dean, Home Economics, 
B.S., University of Georgia: M. H.E.. Auburn University, 
Graves, Micron L., Jr... Administrative Assistant, Buildings and 


Grounds, 1962, 
B.S.1.M., Auburn University. 


Haney, PAtrie._ 7" _ Administrative Assistant, Alumni Office, 1954, 
Henry, Paut W. «Director of Auxiliary Enterprises, 1954, 
HockKMAN, WARREN D. __... Administrative Assistant to Dean, School of 
Architecture and Fine Arts, 
Howarp, Mitrorp K._ —— a a. vainer, Athletics, 
B.S., Auburn University: 
Huunc, CHartes H._. . _Anternal Auditor, Business Office, 
B.S,, Auburn University, 
JENKINS, FRANK W. Counselor I, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 1949, 


A.B., Emory University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Jones, Dittary F..._ ..___. Administrative Assistant (Learning Resources 
Center), 1966, 
B.S., Auburn University, 


1951 
1967 
1963 


1952 


Staff 
yOnns, RANG. Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1958, 
B.A., Millsaps College; B.D., Duke University; B.C.E., Auburn University. 
Jones, Vn u—— Stepervisor, Duplicating Service, 1949, 


Jorpan, Evenyn WatKer — Assistant to Dean of Women, 1964, 
B.A,, University of South Carolina; M.A., Auburn University. 




















KinG, Lester C. — — upervisor of Photographic Services, 1949, 
Kirkwoop, ALice P. _. Administrative Assistant and Payroll Accountant, 
Business Office, 1951, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Ktase, NoRMAN N...__ Senior Personnel Assistant, University Personnel, 1966, 
KNarr, Byron S., M.D... Assistant Director of Student Health, 
B.S.. M.D., Wayne State University. 
LANGHAM, JEAN E,__. «Superintendent of Nurses, 1968, 
R.N., Methodist Hospital. 
Leary, Banpara K, — Personnel Assistant, Personnel Office, 
B.A., College of St. Teresa. 
Lepserrer, Lowen... ___ Aetivities and Foreign Students Adviser, 1964, 
5.S., Auburn University; B.D., New Orleans Theological Seminary, 
Lovvorn, Kaye FF, editor of The Alumnews, 1965, 
B.A,, Auburn University. 
Mains, CHARLES... Data Processing Accountant, Business Office, 
B.S., Kent State University. 
McCarty, Mary Administrative Secretary and Secretary to 
Board of Trustees, President's Office, 1961, 
McGowen, DrusittA Boone Assistant Editor, News Bureau, 
University Relations, 
Mims, WittiAM Henry __ Superintendent of Maintenance and 
Operations, Buildings and Grounds, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
MULLINS, MARION DeWrrr Ad ministrative Assistant, Chemistry 
Department, 1952, 
B.S., Auburn University, 
NOLAN, JAMES A. Assistant to the Dean, School of Business, 
B.S., Bridgewater State College; Ed.D., Boston University. 
O'Brien, James F., Jk. Assistant Director, Engineering Extension 
J J Service, 1957, 
B.M.E£., M.M.E., Auburn University, 
PARKER, JAmMes CG. A sistant Director, Admissions Office, 
A.B., University of Alabama: M.A., Auburn University. 
Peak, Wu.uiAM F. Mechanical Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 
B.S.1.M., M.S.M.E., Auburn University. 
Puiuws, Ernest A. Basar, Business Office, 1964, 
Powent, Mrs. Cin C.. .. Supervisor of Women's Dormitories, 
— — P 4 Dean of Women’s Staff, 
Rurves,. FRANK! — =... _. Housing Manager, Caroline Draughon Village, 
B.S., Auburn University. hool 
Ri vn --- Administrative Assistant to Dean, School — 
CHARD, SertiMe S., JR Admin of Bustness, 


— RHETT. Denke ee Chief Accountant, Business Office, 1963, 


B.S., Auburn University. | 
Roserts, CHares B.. 
B.S,, Auburn University. 
Roven, Resecca H. _____. Graduate School Registrar, Graduate School, 1956, 
B.S,, Auburn University. 


Rusu, Katuryn S. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Assistant Director, Student Financial Aid, 





ood Director, Dining Hall Service, 199, 


1969 
1968 


1968 
1968 


1951 
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SCARBOROUGH, Peccy G...- Budget Clerk, Business Office, 1967, 1968 

6 ———— Supervisor, Stenographic Services, 1969 

Simmons, Evprince S., M.D... Assistant Director of Student Health, 1960 
B.S., M.D., University of Virginia. 

Dy, ee ———— Store Manager, University Bookstore, 1946, 1947 

AR ————————— Head of Women’s Housing, 1957, 1968 
B.S., M.E., Auburn University. 

ROUPNa, | WP ERA — Asistant to Dean, Pharmacy, 


and Director of Pharmacy Extension, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. 


SWEENEY, JosepH W.—.... Coordinator of Mental Health, Student Counseling, 1968 
A.S.T.P., University of Idaho; B.A., St. Johns University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
TAytor, Epwarp ... —— — Adviser to Fraternities, Student Affairs, 1957, 1967 

B.S., Davidson Col : B.S., North Carolina State University; M.A., Columbia University; 
Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 
Tuomas, Dorotuy ELIZABETH — _ Assistant to the Dean of Women, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Florida State University. 
Tippins, Francis E.... Financial Assistant, Agriculture Administration, 1929, 1966 
Ware, Rosert E,W Chief Engineer, Educational Television, 1959, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Wacorop, Rutu C,..__.______ Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1928, 1937 
WALKER, Joe MARTIN... Administrative Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1966 
WittiaMs, Duptey O.._.___ Television Program Director, Educational 


Television, 1966, 1968 
B.A., University of Kentucky. 


WituiaMs, L. B.._—_ Editor, University Publications, University Relations, 1956, 1962 
B.S., Troy State University; M.S., Peabody College. 


Wincate, Henry T.. — Assistant to the Dean, Veterinary Medicine, 1927, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Wo ke, Gerarp G... _Assistant to the Dean, School of Education, 1968 
B.S., Creighton University; M.A. Georgetown University. 


*Wricut, LuNear D., R.N... Superintendent of Nurses, Drake Infirmary, 1941, 1950 
*On leave. 
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HArry M. Puivvotr, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President 
W. S. Baitey, D.V.M., MS., Sc.D., Vice President for 
Academic & Administrative Affairs 
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R. D, Rouse, BS., MS., PhD., Associate Director 

C. F. Simmons, B.S., MS., Ph.D., Assistant Director 

Tom E. Correy, BS., MS., Assistant Director for Outlying Units 
FRANCES E. Tirpms, Financial Assistant 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 


Yeacer, J. H. : Professor and Head of Department, 1946, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn “University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

BLACKSTONE, J. U. — — — —— 1938, 1963 
BS. M.S., Auburn University 


— ·— e — 








CANNER, Me J. —— ——— PYOSESSOT, F948, 1957 
B.S., Texas Technological College; M MS., “University of Tennessee, 

WY Sane ee _ Professor, 1950, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

—— is SD el — — Profexsor, 1960, 1968 
BS., Murray State University; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of Llinois. 

1D ae. AR 8 Se —— Associate Professor, 1956, 1965 
B.S., M.S.. ‘Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State ‘Datversity. 

DuNKELBERGER, J. E.. ee ee Associate Professor, 1962, 1967 


A.B., Franklin and Marshall College: M.S., Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., Mississippi 


State University. 
RD OD _.. Associate Professor, 1969 


B.S,, M.S., Purdue University; Ph.D., Michigan State University, 








Ctonts, Howarn A., Jr... Assistant Professor, 1962, 1968 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; “Ph.D. | Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
McCoy, Epwarp W.. Assistant Professor, 1967 





BS., M.S., University of Nevada: Ph Ph. D., . University of Tennemee. 
VANLANDINGHAM, CALVIN .... — __....... Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.A., Millsaps College; M.A., Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 





Drmrpen. 20° So en abe 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Hammett, Rutu A, SS Sree RR 





B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Agricultural Engineering 

Suits. FAS SS 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Buscn, CHARLES ee = — — — Associate Professor, 1969 
BS., Cornell University; ML.S., Utah State University: PH.D., Cornell University. 


_. Professor and Head of Department, 1935, 1948 








Ovicay, WW. Th ee — — Axociate Professor, 1946, 1962 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 

Bits, FG ee ee Associate Professor, 1949, 1958 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S.. lowa State University. 

Roto, C. A.. Associate Professor, 1947, 1956 
B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University. 

iver, Ci. - 3 > *. A Sociate Professor, 1937, 1947 


B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 


HERMANSON, RONALD E.. ae 
BS. M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 


Assistant Professor, 1966 


maton, a Assistant Professor, 1968 
Agr. Sc., U ‘niversity ‘College (Dublin); M. Ss. . Michigan State University; Pb.D,, lowa State 
aie 


1As of January 1, 1970, 
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Koon, Jos L.__  —..—..__ Assisigni: Professor, 1967, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Rocnester, E. W., I. — ._._._ Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., North “Carolina ‘State University. 

Couiins, ELDRIDGE 
B.S., Auburn University. 











0000 — — — oe 





Rescarch Associate, 1969 











Eacar, T. N. ——— as Seas FORE ONE, SOROCTELEG Loe 
B.S., Auburn | University. 

SmitH, D. M... SS a St Field Superintendent, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Cooper, A. W............ Director, National Tillage Machinery Laboratory 


(Coop. USDA), 1989, 1958 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University, 


Bauer, A; ‘C.___.__ Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1965 
BS., Michigan State University: M.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., Auburn University, 
Browninc, Vircu. D... nn... Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1966, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Burr, Epoie C, - , — — Agcricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1968 
B.S., University. ‘of Georgia. 

Cuaprett, THomas V. Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1967 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Settee | OW ea Soil Scientist (Coop, USDA), 1955 
B.S., Pennsylvania State ‘University: MS., University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Henprick, J. G.... 4 gricultural Engineer (Coop, USDA), 1962, 1968 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

PraTuer, O. C.. Electronic Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Ramp, Russett. M.. _.._..... Agricultural Engineer (Coop, USDA), 1969 
B.S., University of Ulinois; B. r 5. B. M.E., University of Delaware. 

Reaves, C. A.. ——. Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1951 
B.S., Auburn University: MS, University of Missouri; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

ScHArer, R. L.. 4 gricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1964 
B.S., M.S., Ph. D. lowa ‘State University. 

eT | i Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi. State University. 

Tayitor, Heywarp T., JR. — Cail Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1961 
B.C.E., Auburn University, 

Taytor, J. H._ Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1962, 1964 
BS., Mississippi “State Univensity; — Auburn University, 

Trouse, A. C., Jr . Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1964 


B.S., M.S., University of ‘California; Ph. D., University of Hawaii. 


Agronomy and Soils 


i Se RS Professor and Head of Department, 1944, 1966 
B.S., University of Missouri: Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

ADAMS, Frep.___ — EEbrofescor, 1955, 1965 
B.S., M.S.. Louisiana State University; Ph.D... University of ‘California. 

Core, d: Leap ee —_—........ Professor, 1950, 1959 

MS. ‘Auburn University: Ph.D., Cornell. University. 

— — i eye yet VOL ESOT, 1046, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

——— Professor, 1955, 1968 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., lowa State University: Ph.D., ‘Cornell University. 

HoveLAND, Cart S$... — — — Professor, 1959, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph. D.. University of Florida. 

JouNson, Witey C., Jr. an : — EErqofessor, 1957, 1969 
B.S., Wake Forest College; BS., MS... “North : Carolina State University; Ph.D., Cornell 
University. 

Rocers, Howarp T.. — PFrofessor, 1942, 1966 


B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute: — “Michigan "State University; Ph.D., Towa State 
University. 
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SCARSBROOK, CLARENCE E. 


— — — Professor, 1958, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North “Carolina State University. 
ita | Se ee TP, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdie University. 





Evans, E. M........ — — — ASSOCIAtE Professor, 1949, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University, 

TRSRUOW; DONALD. Boy es es Associate Professor, 1967 
B.S., M.S., —— State University; Ph,D., Michigan State University. 

Kine, C. O. a6 — — — — A—sociate Professor, 1952, 1969 








B.S., M.S. — University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 

Bennetr, Avwison C, elie doe, Me ose _Assistant Professor, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., Auburn Universiry, 

Berry, CxHarces D.C tistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., Texas AKM University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University, 

BUCHANAN, GALS | Aik icvcdecteliectidge —⏑ ä—33 
BS. M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., Iowa State University. 

Dickens, Ray a ee ae Professor, 1968 
B.S., University of Arkansas; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 








— — 





PAS ES, ——— — _ Assistant Professor, 1955, 1957 
B.S., Abilene Christian College; M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., North Carolina State 
University. 

CON Pe Op ————— 


B.S., Texas AXM University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
SHARMAN, G. T., Jx.———____ _____ Assistant Professor (Thorsby), 1952, 1954 
B.S.. Auburn University. 











LANGForRD, J. W...______......___. Superintendent, Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 1954 
B.S., Auburn University. 

SD Lt ee ee Research Associate, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Hartzoc, DALLAS Pe a a Research Associate, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Fiscus, Epwin L............ Research Associate, 1969 


B.S., Slippery Rock ‘State, College; - MS., University of Arizona; Ph.D., Duke University. 
McCormick, Rosert F., JR... Research Associate, 1966 
B.S., Mississippi State University. | 
Parks, Joun P,. — 
B.S,, University of Georgia. 
Rickeurs, Joun S$. — —— — — 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Simmons, GERALD V. — 
B.S., Tennessee Technological University. 


je eS ea See 
B.S., Auburn University. 








a en Research Associate, 1968 


— —— — — — — — 








_Research Associate, 1969 


Research Associate, 1968 





_Research Associate, 1967 





ve) Sit Scientist (Coop. USDA), (Thorsby), 1956 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Huck, Morris G.. Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1967 
B.S., M.LS., University of Tiinois; : Ph.D. Michigan State University, 

Oe — Research Pathologist (Coop. USDA), 1965 


B.S., lowa State University; M.S., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., North Carolina State 


University. 
rts: Sher Fe ees Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1962 


B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 
Lowry, F. E..__ _Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1967 
B.S., University of Nebraska; MS., , Kansas ansas State fe University. F 
Mixon, Avuarey C, Research Agronomist (Coop, USDA), 1 
‘BS., bfateassy of Georgia; M.S., North Carolina State Universty; Ph.D... Auburn University, 
Pearson. R. W._..___ Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1941, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University: Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, — 
Suerurey, Ravmonn Lb. .-- --- Research Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 
B.S., Ouachita Baptist College: M.S., University of Arkansas; fb.D., Auburn University, 
TAyLor, Howarn M.. _. Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1965 


B.S,, Texas Technologicat ‘College; “Ph. 1D, _ University of California, 
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Animal Health Research 


oe SS Oe Te APS 
B.S., D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Animal Science 


Warren, W, M.— — __Professor and Head of Department, 1955, 1957 
B.S., Michigan State University; M.S., Texas A&M University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


Antuony, W. B.. ae en ee es ten ee ROT ben. BHO 
B.S.. University of Illinois; M.S. Texas A&M University; Ph.D.. Cornell University. 


Pe aD SE ane ae Meets ee Professor, 1957, 1965 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.S., Ph.D., Texas ARM University. 


ye! a — — — Alummi Professor, 1961, 1969 
B.S., Elmhurst College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Illinois College of Medicine. 


Srrencru, D. R. IE II RIOR — — — Alumni Professor, 1961, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Harris, RALPH R. — _.... Associate Professor, 1960, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas / A&M University. 

HurFMAN, DALE L. — Associate Professor, 1963, 1965 
B.S., Cornell University; MS., Ph.D., University of Florida. 


Parks, Pau, F, A SSociate Professor and Assistant 
Dean of Graduate School, 1956, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 


SHIELDS, RoserrT P. —~umee Associate Professor, 1966, 1969 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Arkansas. 









































— 





— + + o-oo — 





Sones I> RE ereeeaor, Tian 
B.S., M.A., Ph. D., University of Missouri. 
SUE — a Associate Professor, 1949, 1962 





B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University, 


sweeay, D, Mo ee — .... Associate Professor, 1940, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Tilinois. 


pe Se ON ne 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


Daron, Hartow H._ ee eine ee, Propesetr, 1S6F 
B.S. University of Oklahoma; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


GRADO. Gi ee 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Florida. 


Rurrin, B. G. Assistant Professor, 1967, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Couuins, JAMES C Instructor, 1965 
B.S.. MS. Mississippi State University. 


CUNNINGHAM, JoHN P._ ee Research Associate, 1958, 1965 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University, 


iy RE ee 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Lowrik, PATRICIA M...00- Research Associate, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Howard University. 


Botany and Plant Pathology 

















— — 


Assistant Professor, 1951 














— — — —— 





— — 





eee 6 








LyLe, J. A.——_.____.___.._.____.._._ Professor & Head of Department, 1947, 1954 
3 University of ‘Kentucky; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University 
Minnesota, 
Curt, E. A.—_ a EE aN 
ares Louisiana “Polytechnic Institute; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University of 
inois. 
Davis, D. E.. oe ———— — Alumni Professor, 1947, 1968 








B.Ed., Ped. D., Eastern Illinois University; M.S., Ph.D... Ohio State University. 


Davis, Norman D. —— ag peep CT a, TIS, JOC 
B.S., University of Georgia; MS... ‘Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
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Diener, Ursan L. ______.______ Professor, 1962, 1963 
B.A., Miami University (Ohio); M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D,, North Carolina State Uni- 








versity. 

COPA USAG, | GRIT Tomasi ts restive — 
B.S., Eastern Illinois State University; M.S,, Ph.D., University of Mlinois, 

Grane.’ By Mi = el a. —— ⏑ 1956, 1960 


B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 


LURE it, TS AG ee —— 
B.Sc.{Honors), Ph.D., University of Sheffield. 


ee ep ND) — ___._Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Ph.D., Duke University, 


LATHAM, AxcHtE ] Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., Idaho State College; M.S., University of Idaho: Ph.D., University of TMlinois. 


Associate Professor, 1967 








— — — — — — — —— — 





Ropricuez, KABANA Ri —— se A sisiant Professor, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
Ketiey, Warrer D.. Se) ee — 


BS., M.S., Auburn “University. 


SUBIRATS, FERNANDO J... 
B.S., University of Havana; M.S., Auburn University. 

Ce | a a ee, _ Nematologist (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.A., San Jose State College. 


—— — — — ee — — — 


Nesecarch Associate, 1968 








Sesto 








Dairy Science 


Ds cat et Re ee Professor and Head of Department, 1947 


B.S,, Louisiana State University; M.S,, Ph.D., Towa State University. 
Temporarily detached from his duties as Head of Department to serve as Assistant to the 
Dean of Graduate Studies and to the Director of Education, Instituto — Agropecuatio, 


Bogota, Colombia. 
Warren, W. M...  Professor and Acting Head of Department, 1955, 1969 
B.S., Michigan State University: M.S., Texas ARM University; Ph.D,, University of Missouri, 
re aN ee ee, Professor, 1948, 1960 
B.S., lowa State University; M.S., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
Flawsins, G..) ij, ice ee Professor, 1952, 1959 
B.S., Western Kentucky State University; M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D., North Carolina 
State University. 


McCaskxey, THOMAS A. — — 
B.S., Ohio University; M.S., Ph.D., ” Purdue University. 











Assistant Professor, 1967 








Roiuns, G. H.... TT A socintc Professor, 1948, 1955 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Mlinois. 

Lite, Jor ALLEN Sh peeer eens nructar, 1955, 1982 
B.S., Western Kentucky State “University; M.S., Auburn University. 

Forestry 

DEVALL, Witsur Bo ____ Professor and Head of Department, 1946, 195] 
B.S., Syracuse University: M. S, University of Florida, 

re hf a ee ores 
B.S., M.S., University of Idaho; Ph.D., Yale University. 

Sooty 9) — _ Professor, 1947, 1963 
B.S., University of Georgia; M, F., Duke University; vy; Ph. D., North Carolina State University. 

Hopckins, E. J... eevee Professor, 1952, 1957 


BS., Michigan State “University: MS., University of California; Ph.D., Michigan State Uni- 


versity. 

Sopp UE. Woe ee ___. Professor, 1950, 1967 
B.S., University of New Hampshire; ‘ire; M. F., Yale University; Ph.D., Syracuse University. 
MAL Marnie Dia Associate Professor, 1960, 1969 

B.S.F., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Bistis, EVANGELOS , = SN 
B.F., University of Thessaloniki; M.F., D.F., Yale University. 
Carrer, Mason C.. Alumni Associate Professor, 1960, 1969 


BS., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.F., Duke University. 





— — — — 








ciate Professor, 1965 


— — * 
e — 
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a ee ee cre es ABSOCICLE Professor, 1950, 1959 
B.S.F., M.S.F., North Carolina State University. 

SomBerc, Semour I..... — — Acociate Professor, 1968 
B.S.F., towa State University; ™M. F., D. 7 Duke University. 

Wuiprte, §. D.. — —ASscociate Professor (Rt. 2, Fayette), 1958 
B.S., M.F., University of Michigan. 

DAvis,; Tammy C... Asisiont Professor, 1965 


B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., West Virginia University, 


dl Ea — —sistant Professor, 1961 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; M.F., Yale University; D.F., Duke University. 





LARseN, Harry S.. Bee . ile _Assistant Professor, 1959, 1964 
B.S,, Rutgers University; MS., “Michigan State College: — Duke University. 

ir a K. See Assistant Professor, 1948, 1949 
B.S., University of South Carolina; M. F., Duke University. 

rag) Ts Ba Di mc a eter ern cee ARE PLO COL 1957 
B.S., University of Georgia; M. F., Duke University. 

Goovinc, J. W., HL. ee ee in et nb eee CL ee 
B.S., University of Florida. 

Lyncn, K. D... eA 4 te Research Associate, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University. 

WaRNKE, C. Ft. Research Associate (Rt. 2, Fayette), 1969 


B.S.., Auburn University. 


Home Economics 


Compton, Norma H...... — ., Head of Department, 1968 
A.B., George Washington University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland. 

Davis, EuizAsetn Y,.................__ Coordinator of Research and Professor, 1957, 1969 
B.S,, Colorado State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

VAN DE MARK, MILpRep S... — I eB — —— 
B.S., Auburn University; M. A. “Columbia ‘University. 

MAXweLL, Joseph W._.... — — Associate Professor, 1969 
B.A., Louisiana College; MS., Ph.D., , Florida State University. 

Morton, SUE BRAKEBILL. a Associate Professor, 1962, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Texas Woman's University. 

Abate: CEAAN ee Assistant Professor, 1965, 1968 


B.S., Fresno State College; M.S., “Montana State University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 


SHEN, MAriA G... ee ae a ___ Instructor, 1967 
B.S., Taiwan ‘Prov. ~ Chung-Hsing University; M.S,, “Auburn University. 





Horticulture 


PERKINS, DoNALD Y. —— Professor and Head of Department, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State “University: PhD., Cornell University. 





AmLinc, Harry J, === Professor, 1958, 1968 
B.S., Rutgers University; M.S., “University of Delaware; Ph.D., ‘Michigan State University. 

GREENLEAF, W. H.. ee rea 
B.S., Ph.D., University. of ‘California at Berkeley. 

Orr, Henry P...._.. — — Professor, 1947, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University; M. S., Ph. D., “Ohio State University. 

CHambutss, Overre L.. ——— bsociate Professor, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Hares, Huserr_ Associate Professor, 1936, 1948 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Norton, Josern D.. ee Associate Professor, 1960, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn “University; Ph.D., Louisiana State “University. 

Jounson, W. A. Assistant Professor, 1937, 1959 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn University. 

Rymat, Kennera S$. Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M » = University of Florida. 

SANDERSON, KENNETH — — — Assistant Professor, 1966 


BS.., ‘Cornell University: M.S5., Ph.D., University of Maryland 
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Marcus, Karen A, Research Associate, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Maann, W, C., Jr———__ —————— — Jstructor, 195), 1958 


B.S., Auburn University. 

Miter, LANDON C — ——⏑ — ————— 
B.S., M.S., Clemson University. 

ORNEE, PECK Doe ene 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

ye ee eee 
B.S., Auburn University. 





Research Associate, 1955, 1959 
Field Superintendent, 1967, 1968 











Meteorology 

Morr, Pau A,...____.. Advisory Agricultural Meteorologist (Coop, ESSA-USDI), 1962 

Poultry Science 

Moore, Craupe H.W. Professor and Head of Department, 1956, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University: M.S., Kansas State University; Pb.D., Purdue University, 

yyy hh) a ew 
B.S., Auburn ‘University; M.A., University of Missouri; D.V.M,, Auburn University. 

IY, a a ee Ny 
A.B. Sterling College; M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; ScD., 
Sterling College. 

Uf) a) On ne ee ee Py 
B.S., University of New Mexico; M.S., New Mexico State University; Ph.D,, Kansas State 
University. 

Goopman, J. G....—______....___...__________Associate Professor, 1993, 1946 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Jounson, L. W... — — Associate Professor, 1948, 1955 


A.B., Cornell College; MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas ARM University. 


McDaniet, GaYner R ee ere eB 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Kansas State University. 





Brewer, Roserr N.S CTT istant Professor, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

EN i Se eT 
D.V.M., National Taiwan University; B.5., Pb.D., Auburn University. 

Publications 

Waire, J. Herserr Director, University Relations, 1960, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. 

McGraw, E. L. Mead of Department, 1941, 1968 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
STEVENSON, R. E. 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Harwoop, lostJdd. —___-—_-----——Assistant Editor, 1968 
B.S., Texas AkKM University. 


Research Data Analysis 

Parrerson, R, M.— se Professor, 1949, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 

oe DO, een a ee ee Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Zoology-Entomology 

ARANT, F. S,__. ——— __ Professor and Head of Department, 1926, 1949 
B.S., M.S., Auburn | University: Ph.D., lowa State University. —— 

Denpy, ee inal ‘ 
——————— College; M.A. University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


ee a ae ee — —⏑— 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


__.... Associate Editor, 1955, 1960 
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—— — ree 

S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Iowa State University. 

Swincre, H, S$... Alumni Research Professor, 1929, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Sc.D., Ohio State University. 

PO 8 i Associate Professor, 1950, 1962 
B.S., Western Carolina College; MS. North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Louisiana 
State University. 


ON EE —.. Associate Professor, 1959, 1967 
B.S., Troy State University; M-.S., Ph.D., Aubura University. 


Bercer, Rosert §. — tmmdssociate Professor, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Texas AKM University; Ph.D., Cornell. University. 


CUNNINGHAM, Hucu BW — — — — ciate Professor, 1951, 1965 
B.S. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 




















Hycne, Lacy L.A SS0CIatE Professor, 1952, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

BETS. ‘Ws, Ape ——— —Aociate Professor, 1947, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; PhD., Emory University. 

CAL Se a ——$—$$ Associate Professor, 1969 





B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


OT ee ae _ Associate Professor, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 


PRATHER, E. E. Associate Professor, 1941, 1950 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., “University of Michigan. 


Suec., E. Wayne —_ $$... Associate Professor, 1952, 1965 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 














— — — — 

















Estes, Pau M. — —___________. Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.Sc,, Purdue University; Ph.D., University of California. 
Causey, Mies Ko. sistant Professor, 1968 


B.S., M.S., Ph.D,, Louisiana State University. 


GILLILAND, Floyp RW. se —⏑ TS 
B.S,, Arkansas Polytechnic College; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Mississippi State 





University. 

Greene, Grorce N.. —— sistant Professor, 1963, 1964 
B.A,., Rice University; M.S., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Harper, JAMes D.C sistant Professor, 1969 


B.S., M.S., Univ. of HL; Ph.D., Oregon State University. 


Jerrrey, Norris B _ Assistant Professor, 1968, 1969 
B.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


KOUSKOLEKAS, Costas A. — Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., University of Thessaloniki; M S. University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 











— — — 








— — — — — 





PARDUE, GARLAND B.-A sistant Professor, 1968, 1969 
B.S., M.S.. North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn University, 

RAMSEY, JOHN S.......____._._____ Leader, Fishery Research Unit (Coop. USDI), 1967 
B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Tulane University. 

Rocers, W. A. — — — Assistant Professor, 1964, 1967 


B.S., Southern Mississippi t University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


SMITHERMAN, Renrord O, —— ____.... Assistant Professor, 1967 
7 os ASDUTE University; M.S., North Carolina State University; M.S., Ph.D... Auburn 
niversity 


ON A ee _.Assistant Professor, 1968, 1969 
B.S., Tennessee Technological University; MS., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Speake, DAN W._..__._.__ Leader, Wildlife Research Unit (Coop. USDI), 1955, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


BarKULoo, J.IA——— — Assistant Leader, Fishery Research Unit, 1969 
B.S., da State University: M.S., Stilson University. 


Hitt, Enwaro P., III— Assistant Leader, Wildlife Research Unit, 1967 
B.S., Oregon State University; M.S., Auburn University. 


ee Re ee oe oe _...... Research Associate, 1969 
B.A., Bridgewater College: B.S., Southern Hlinois University. 
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SUBSTATIONS AND FIELDS 


Black Belt—Marion Junction, Dallas County 


Cy ec ae 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Grimes, Harotp W,, JR. ee... Assistant Superintendent, 1955, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Chilton Area Horticulture—Clanton, Chilton County 








Carton, C. C.— SS ——— — 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Sort, KennetH C.-M istant Superintendent, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin County 


YATEs, HAROLD. F._ ——— — — — upntendent. 1981, 
B.S., —** University. 

Baxrett, J. E., — — — — AMitant Superintendent, 
B.5., — ‘University. 

McDaniet, N. Rw. — — AONE Superintaquient, 


B.S,, Auburn University. 


Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 


Sh el ee eg ee ee 
B.S.., Mississippi State University. 


Fow Ler, WILLIAM E.. 
B.S., Berry College. 

Watson, W. J.— 
B.S., Auburn University. 


North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman County 


HouuincswortH, M.. — —Aufscerintendent, 1958, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Piedmont—Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County 


Superintendent, 





Assistant Superintendent, 


— — — — — — — 





A sistant Superintendent, 


ö— — ·—— — — — — 








MANO. ——— — FSuperintendent, 1929, 
B.S., Auburn University; MS. University of Vermont. 
Burcess, Hoyt E._.....___-_.__Asssistantt__ Superiniendent, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Sand Mountain— Crossville, DeKalb County 
GIsseNDANNER,. S, Eo — —— __ Superintendent, 1941, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 


Bosrcx, J. — ——— — — Superintendent, 1937, 
B.S.. Auburn. ‘University. 
Wensrer, W. B.S Assistant Superintendeent, 1958, 


B.S., M, of Agri., Auburn University. 


Upper Coastal Plain—Winfield, Fayette & Marion Counties 


Moore, Roetar I—— — Superintendent, 1959, 


B.S., M. of Axi. Auburn University. 
Wilics: Bet _.. Assistant Superintendent, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


I 





Wiregrass—Headland, Henry County 


Brocpen, C. A. — —— 
BS. Auburn ‘Un iversity.. 


... Superintendent, 1937, 


$81 


1957 
1957 


1959 
1948 
1969 


1949 
1965 
1958 


1954 
1965 
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Ivey, Henry V.. ————— — — Asicetant Superintendent, 1960, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. 
STARLING, J. G———_______._._____._....._.._ Assistant Superintendent, 1948 


B.S., Auburn University. 
Ornamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 


ye Pee) oh) Vaca ope ED RES Plant Pathologist, 1942, 1952 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
DRIsKELL, NATHAN A. — — — Amtent Superintendent, 1967 


B.S., Louisiana State University. 


Brewton & Monroeville Fields—Escambia & Monroe Counties 


CARDEN, EMMETT... eaten (Brewton), 1969 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Prattville & Tuskegee Fields—Autauga & Macon Counties 


Guiaze, — — — — Superintendent (Prattville), 1954, 1969 
B.S., Auburn ‘University. 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 
Harry M. Puitrorr, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President 


Rowertson, Frep R., Jr. _________Vice President for Extension and 
Director of Cooperative Extension Service, 1959, 1966 
B.S,, M.S., University of Tennessee; Dr.P.A., Harvard University. 
Jones, RALtpH R.WW .—om-.(lssociate Director, 1936, 1962 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. 








one — 





— — 


‘LATAONL Wis i Rvcbensanerted Assistant Director, 1946, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ed.D., Cornell University. 

Warren, Hoyt M.. — Assistant Director, 1945, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., “EGD., - Corne!}! University, 

COLEMAN, Mary E... Assistant Director for Women’s Work, 1936, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University: M. Ks Columbia University. 

Hur, W, Bu. * Assistant to the Director, 1935, 1965 





B.S., Tuskegee Institute; MS., “Cornell ‘University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 


Horn, Roserr C. — —ead (Management Service), 1944, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., University of Wisconsin. 


Serer, Rauru L. _... ___._.. Coordinator (Continuing Education), 1955, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., Cornell University. 

Wunre, J. Herserr__. __.__Director (University Relations), 1960, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Waite, Lours E......._ SEC Conference Director, 1962, 1969 
B.S., Auburn “University; M.Ed., University of Alabama; Ed.D., North Carolina State 
University. 

SUPERVISORS 

BULLINGTON, JoHN CG, — —P.)Au”trict Extension Chairman, 1939, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University. 

——— i Se District Extension Chairman, 1942, 1965 
BS. Auburn University; MS. Cornell ‘University. 

LumpPxin, T. W. —— —— — Disetrict Extension Chairman, 1934, 1965 
B,S., Auburn “University, 

McMuan, Georce D. .. — iäctrict Extension Chairman, 1942, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Hutsey, Mary. Associate District Extension Chairman, 1941, 1965 


BS., Auburn ‘University; M.A., Columbia University. 

Ivey, Eunice — ___ Associate District Extension Chairman, 1949, 1965 
B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Alabama. 

MALLerte, Luctte____.......__Associate District Extension Chairman, 1936, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Minnesota. 

Associate District Extension Chairman, 1947, 1965 





Panithcar) — 
B.S., University of Montevallo. 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


Cavenper, A. R. __-__.... ______ Chairman (Resource Use Division), 1958, 1965 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 


PARRoTT, JOuN — Chairman (Extension Information), 1941, 1969 


B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. ; 
Gossett, JOHN WARREN,..._-_—__—- Chairman (Animal Science Division), 1962 
B.S.. University of Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D., Texas AKM University. 
HActer, THOMAS BENJAMIN. —_—___—Chairman (Plant Science Division), 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. University of Maryland. ~— 
Lanier, WorTH._....._______Chairman (Environmental Health Division), 1960, 1969 
B.S., Mississippi State University; D.V.M,, Auburn University. 
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SPECIALISTS 


Acnew, THomas R.A Club Specialist, 1935, 
B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 

ALLEY, J. — — — — 
B.S., Auburn University; D.V.M., Auburn burn University. 

ANDREWS, OLIN N, — Sr eT yl # 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

le — Extension Horticulturist (Fruits & Nuts), 1944, 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


BALCH, TALMADGE G 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 


— Extension Veterinarian, 

















— — 





Specialist in Pesticide Education, 1957, 











Barr, ANN State 4-H Club Leader for Girls, 1945, 
B.S., University of Montevallo. 

BAskINs, CHARLES C,.0 — — — EMEeeccialist in Pesticide Education, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

Rick Veenon ——⏑ 4S, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

eS Se ra — — Ecanut Specialist, 1955, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 

Brown, — se — — —?xccialist (Marketing), 1948, 
BS. M.Ag.Ec., I5 University. 

Bryan, EvizAseTtH ———_...__..____._..__. Economist (Home Management), 1939, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Burorp, JAmMes A., JR._-_____Forest Products Marketing and Utilization 


Specialist, 1965, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


BurpettT, Roserr A. A pronomist (Seed), 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
CuapMan, Loute J. — — — (Agronomy), 


B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University; “Ph.D., Dnivers! ty of Florida. 


CHENEY, WALTER K. a WT 
B.A.A., Auburn University. 


Crark, Roperr Ro. — — -Fcecialist (Recreation), 1954, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Cotuins, RicHARpD JAMES _...____..___._Extension Plant Pathology Assistant, 
B.S., University of Miami; M.S., Texas A&M University. 








Core.ann, KENNETH J, ———___.____._.____mmNews Editor, 1957, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 

Danton, JAmes RicHARD__.....- __ Animal Husbandman, 1960, 
B.S., M.S., University of Georgia. 

OL A ne eS ee ee = ae District Program Specialist, 1948, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

Deese, Hasbandman, 


B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 


ys DO a a ee ee mee Apiculturist, 1954, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 


DOWNEY, —— Specialist (Food Preservation), 1944, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Georgia. 


Ero, Samim M,,: Je.——_____- — — MD„—eccialist in Cotton, 1957, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 


Eaxsort,, JORN; fa Se Specialist (Pesticide Education), 1953, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 


ENNIS, LAWRENCE — — EMs?eccialist (Soil Engineering), 1945, 
B.S., Auburn University. 














Farrar, LuTHer —— Specialist (Plant Pathology and Nematology), 
BS., Centenary College; M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
Frre, BARBARA A... Specialist (Human Development), 1956, 


B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Alabama. 
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GiVHAN, JOR. Po ee ___ Specialist (Rural Resource Development), 1935, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Guasscock, M. R--F⸗ecialist (Fruits and Vegetable Marketing), 1941, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 

B. J...... —— Agronomist J a 1960, 1969 


B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State Universi 
Herp, Dennis ‘3B. ~s __... Extension Animal Husbendman, 1967 


B.S., Berea College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 








— — — — 


Hien, Tuomas V. IJ.. — —xtension Animal Husbandman, 1966 
B.S., University of Florida; M.S., Ph.D., University of Tennesseee. 

Houttey, Berry B.S Specialist (Educational Methods), 1969 
B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., University Alabama. 

HuvotesTon, —— 


B.S., Tennessee Technological University; M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Mississippi 
State University. 

Jounson, Paut O.._______ Specialist (Rural Resource Development), 1959, 1965 
B.S,, M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Jones, BerTHA MAE 4-H Club Specialist, 1945, 1965 
B.S., Alabama A&M University; M. Ed., Pennsylvania State University. 

Jones, Rosert F. _ Resource Management Specialist, 1949, 1969 
B.S., Tuskegee Inst.; M. 1.Ed., North Carolina State University. 


— 











ee ——————— — ——— ⏑ —— 
BS. Auburn University. 
KeNNAMer, E, F..- — — ——-ßpyecialist (Wildlife), 1940, 1960 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

LeppeTrer, Roy —— Entomologist, 1954, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 

Ler, VERREN WHLSON Specialist (Poultry Marketing), 1965, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Arizona. 

Leerer, RaymMonp O,, III... SESS Specialist (Entomology), 1967 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 

Link, JAMES GORDON 

S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Linton, DANiex A.,, JR.. _ Specialist (Livestock Marketing), 1962 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 








— eee 


____Agronomist, 1959, 1963 








Locue, .. State 4-H Club Leader, 1942, 1948 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 
McDaniet, Clarence .. —— _Resource Management Specialist, 1952, 1969 


B.S., M.S., Alabama AkM University. 


McQueen, Houston FRANK 
B.S., Auburn University. 


_... Survey Entomologist, 1963 

















Mappox, C. — _Specialist (Farm Management), TVA, 1954, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
MARABLE, JOHNIE A, —__-______District Program Specialist, 1955, 1966 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


MARABLE, Virctnia H. 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Marks, Herman H. 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 


Mayrietp, M. Ceci... 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 


Ocaurn, CHARLEs B.. 
BS., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Ovessy;, Dororny....__-$_—_$_$_$_—_—_—$__ — 
B.S., University of Tennessee. 

Owens, BARBARA A, —— 
B.S., Florence State University. 


Paserr, CAs 
B.S., Auburn University, 


Assistant Specialist (Educational Methods), 1969 
District Program Specialist, 1954, 1965 
4-H Editor, 1955, 1966 





— — 











— — — 





___ Agricultural Engineer, 1968 


ö— — — — — SOT TT TT 





Specialist (Consumer Education), 1943, 1949 
Specialist (Educational Methods), 1958, 1969 





_..... Specialist in Horticultural Production, 1944, 1961 
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et 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Peavy, ALice —— — — conomiet (Home Furnishings), 1941, 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University. 

PRICKETT, FARRIS. — — Specialist (Foods and Nutrition), 1955, 
BS., M.S,, Auburn University. 

Rivers, RutH —— —Sccialist (Community Health Education), 1937, 


B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.A., Columbia University. 


Roserts, Larry W, Resource Management Specialist, 1960, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Secrest, CHArtes H. —— —MNecialist (Rural Resource Development), 1956, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 


Suirp, TRAVIS _._._.._.__.__Specialist (Rural Resource Development—Ind. Mgmt.), 
B.1.M., M.B.A., Auburn University. 


SHUMACK, RONALD Lee —— —Axtension $ Floriculturist, 1963, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 


ee SE Oe UD | 
B.A., Auburn University. 


SmiTH, Perry MA. — — xtension Horticulturist—Vegetables, 1966, 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., North Carolina State University. 


cows; Wages £3... 0, Socialist, 1996, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., Purdue University. 


SPEAKMAN, GENTA S.C ecialist (Housing and Equipment), 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Storey, CLEVELAND U __. Specialist (Rural Resource Development), 
BS., Auburn University; M.Ag., University of Florida. 


Strain, Wiiue Lee. ee Te CR AB 
B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 


STRAWN, HaArRy_.... — — —eurce Development Economist, 
B.S,, North Carolina State University; M.S., University of Tennessee. 


STRICKLAND, ELMER OscAR —— — District Program Specialist, 1961, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 


Terrett, Roperr N. . —— —— —⏑ — 





..wdVews Editor, 























1948 


1958 


1963 


B.S., Oklahoma State University; MS., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., University of 
Wisconsin. 


yh ie.) ) Ah a a 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


THOMPSON, KATHLEEN — Specialist (Clothing), 1944, 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Pennaylvania State University. 


Specialist (Poultry), 1958, 











— — 


(OT EF ———— Extension Horticulturist (Ornamentals), 1941, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Clemson University. 
Tipwett, Macon B..__...._..__Specialist (Rural Resource Development), 1957, 


B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 


WaAbE, LARKIN H. =: — 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Watker, Creo S.___ — —— — Mſüſ”-ocalut (Clothing), 1958, 
B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute. 


Watson, HAROLD —..... Specialist (Agricultural Engineering), 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University. 


Wurrrensurc, Bossy Leroy. 4H Livestock Specialist, 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee. 


WiLLiAMs, GerTHEN E,W. 
B.S., Auburn University. 


WituiAMs, WILLIAM R..._ — Kource Management Specialist, 1946, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Tennessee. 


Witson, WituiAM E.. —.._._Specialist (Rural Resource Development), 1954, 
B.S., M.Ag., Aubum University, 


ST A ee TT a tS 











——— 








1966 
1969 


1969 


1961 
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OTHER STAFF 


srown, GRAce F.. 
oop, MYRTLE 
Jever, DALENE 





oe Administrative Assistant, 1958, 1966 


Md ministrative Assistant, 1929, 1966 


Administrative Assistant, 1928, 1966 


jJerer, RENNES ⏑ 1947 


COUNTY STAFFS 


(List for each county as follows: County Address, county extension chairman, ex: 
tension farm agent; associate county extension chairman, extension home agent; first 
appointment, present appointment. All degrees are from Auburn University unless 
otherwise indicated.) 


AUTAUGA 
Prattville 


BALDWIN 
Bay Minette 


BARBOUR 
Clayton 


BIBB 
Centreville 


BLOUNT 
Oneconta 


BULLOCK 
Union Springs 


BUTLER 
Greenville 


CALHOUN 
Anniston 


CHAMBERS 
LaFayette 


R. H. Kirkpatrick, B.S., M.Ed; 1944, 1965; Jerry A. Green, BS., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1954, 1965; Max F. Scott, BS,, 1962-1965. 
Elaine Brooks Alberson, B.S., Samford University, 1969; Louvenia 
A. Lee, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1955, 1965. 


F. C. Turner, B.S., 1938, 1965; W. H. Johnson, BS., 1934, 1965; 
Donald Eugene Dunn, B.S., 1962, 1965; Edward J. Coats, BS., 
Western Kentucky State University; MS. 1966, 

Mary C. Silvey, B.S., 1955, 1965; Eugenia Small, BS., 1937, 1965; 
Helen V. Norris, BS. University of Montevallo, 1969. 


J. W. Walton, BS., 1946, 1965; Jerry L. Brown, BS., 1967; Willlam 
H. Lindsey, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1966. 

Marilyn Dees Bennett, B.S., 1964, 1965; Linda Eason, B.S., Univer: 
sity of Alabama, 1969; Tommie W. Clark, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 
1940, 1965 


J. C. Odom, BS., 1935, 1965; T. W. Camp, BS., 1951, 1965, 
Jane Dowdle, BS., University of Alabama, 1967, 1969; Donna 


Miller, B.S., 1969. 


D. S. Loyd, B.S., M.Ag., 1942, 1965; James O. Conway, B., M.Ed., 
1967; L. C. McCall, BS., 1955, 1965. 
Mildred Gilbert, B.S., M. of H. Ec., 1944, 1965, 


W. E. Stone, B.S., — 1947, 1965; Henry M. Brooks, B.S., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1967; William Wright Curtis, B.S. M.Ed.,, 1965, 
1965. 

Carolyn Henderson, BS,, 1941, 1965; Nannie S. Rhodes, BS., 
Southern University, 1959, 1965. 


F. H. Morgan, BS., M.Ag., 1946, 1965; J. P. Moore, BS., M.Ag., 
1958, 1965; Jacob H. Ross, BS., Tu Institute, M.A., Michigan 


State University, 1950, 1965; R. C. Thompson, B.S., 1954, 1965. 
Laurine Howell, B.S., University of Alabama, 1949, 1965; Marie E. 


Mixon, BS. Tuskegee Institute, 1967; Mary Ella Jordan, BS., 
University of Alabama, 1969. 


A. S. Matthews, B.S., 1941, 1965; Goode Nelson, B.A., University 
of Alabama, 1945, 1965; L. G. Pair, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; John 


D. Sellers, B.S., 1949, 1966. 
Shirley H. Green, B.S., 1961, 1965; Peggy Sue Dean, BS., 1967. 


Howard A. Taylor, B.S., M.Ag-Ed., 1962, 1967; Larry D. Easter- 


wood, B.S., 1961, 1965; Willie Lawson, B.S., Alabama AXM Univer- 
sity, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965; E. L. Stewart, BS. 


M.S., 1944, 1967. 
Exa Till, BS., 1946, 1965; Mary Frances Griggs, BS., Alabama 


AKM University, 1952, 1965; Ruth Walls, B.S., University of Monte- 
vallo, 1969. 
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CHEROKEE 
Centre 


CHILTON 
Clanton 


CHOCTAW 
Butler 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 


CLAY 
Ashland 


CLEBURNE 
Heflin 


COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 
Tuscumbia 


CONECUH 
Evergreen 


COOSA 
Rockford 


COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 
Luverne 


CULLMAN 
Cullman 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff 


J. J. Young, BS., M.S., 1933, 1965; J. B. Butler, BS., 1954, 1967; 
Charles R. Moody, B.S., 1964, 1965. 

Geneva Marshall James, B.S., 1941, 1965; Irene J. Lackey, BS., 
1965, 1967. 


W. R. Futral, BS., M.Ag., 1959, 1965; Joseph Dale Lowry, B.S., 
1969; D. R. Mims, B.S., 1953, 1965. 

Mrs. Johnnie Lane, A.B., —5*5 College, 1952, 1965; Sarah Hick- 
man McDowell, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1967. 


Mathew Sexton, BS., 1937, 1965; Joseph T. Banks, BS., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965; R. B. Deavours, B.S,, 1946, 1965. 
Grace M. Prince, BS., 1951, 1965; Dale B. Dawkins, B.S., University 
of Alabama, 1967; Gladys A. Horn, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 
1965. 


O. C. Helms, B.S., 1930, 1965; Robert E. Kelley, BS., 1969. 
Sara G. Alexander, BS., Mississippi State College for Women, 
1967; Joe Ann Arthur, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 
1967; 


W. H. Cowan, B.S,, 1936, 1965; Loyd P. Owens, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 
1965. 

Dora-grace Smith, B,S., University of Montevallo, 1952, 1965; Julie 
Jones Miller, BS., University of Montevallo, 1969. 


T. A. Ventress, B.S,, 1937, 1965; E. C. Farrington, B.S., 1941, 1965. 
Annie Rae Milner, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1941, 1965; 
Patricia Crane, University of Southern Mississippi, 1969. 


T. C, Casaday, BS., M.Ag., 1949, 1965; Dan J. Presley, BS. M.Ag., 
1964, 1966; J. R. Speed, 1945, 1965. 

Sarah Hutchinson, B.S., Howard College, M.S., 1956, 1965; Virginia 
E. Sanders, B.S., 1964, 1965. 


D. G. Somerville, B.S., 1939, 1965; Dallas Hollaway, Jr., B.S., 1964, 
1965; Harold Eugene Rose, BS., 1961; Daniel R. Salter, BS. MS., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965, 

Christa Hall, BS., University of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Margaret M. 
Creel, B.S., M.S., University of Montevallo, 1964, 1969; Elizabeth 5. 
Stough, B.S., Alabama AXM University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1946, 1965. 


M. H, Huggins, B.S., 1936, 1965; George W. Jackson, B.S., MS, 
Tuskegee Institute, 1966; H. J. Oakley, B.S., 1954, 1965, 

Louise T. Ostrum, B.S., M.Ed., 1957, 1965; Hazel H. Harpe, B.A., 
Judson College, 1961, 1965. 


G. S. Sessions, B.S,, M.Ag.Ed., 1955, 1965; Elmer Dowdell, BS., 
Alcorn A&M College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965; Jerry 
Walls, B.S., 1963, 1965. 

Mariah B. Brymer, B.S., M.Ed., Tusk 
Barbara Ann Johnson, BS., University Montevallo, 1967; Linda 
W. Meadows, B.S., Samford University; M.Ed., 1969. 


W. H. Kinard, BS. M.Ag., 1954, 1965; John W. Fryer, B.S., 1964, 
1965; Robert E. Linder, B.S., M.Ag., 1960, 1965; C. W. Pike, BS. 
M.Ag., 1952, 1965, 

Mary Ellen Haynes, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1951, 1965; 
Ann T. Martin, BS. University of Alabama, 1966. 


Ted B. Smith, BS. MS., Troy State University, 1963, 1969; G. B. 
Handley, B.S, 1948, 1965. 

Eunice Prater King, BS., University of Montevallo, 1958, 1965; 
Doris Welch, BS., Jacksonville State University, 1969, 


H, G. Pinkston, B.S,, 1937, 1965; Billy Ray Baswell, B.S.; 1966, 1968; 
M. T. Whisenant, B.S., 1949, 1965. 

Mary Sue Tillery, BS., 1947, 1965; Claude L. Dorminey, B-., 
University of Georgia, 1967; Peggy M. Harris, B.S., University of 
Montevallo, 1964, 1965. 


Institute, 1968, 1965: 


DALE 
Ozark 


DALLAS 
Selma 


DeKALB 
Ft. Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 


ESCAMBIA 
Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsden 


FAYETTE 
Fayette 


FRANKLIN 
Russellville 


GENEVA 
Geneva 


GREENE 
Eutaw 


HALE 
Greensboro 


HENRY 
Abbeville 
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W. D. Thomason, BS., 1931, 1965; James H. Estes, B.S., M.Ag., 
1963, 1965; T. G. Hubbard, BS., M.Ag., 1936, 1965, 
Ruth Sundberg, BS. MS., University of Tennessee, 1941, 1965; 
Angela L. Dollar, B.S., University of Mississippi, 1968. 


L. C. Alsobrook, B.S, 1942, 1965; Alex C. Brown, B.S., Tuskegee 
Institute; M.S., Indiana University, 1959, 1965; James S. Hines, 
B.S., 1966; George C. Hoomes, B.S,, 1963, 1967; Charles D. Scott, 1, 
BS., M.Ed,, Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965. 

Dorothy Hixson, B.S., University of Montevallo, M.S., University 
of Tennessee, 1937, 1965; Carolyn L. Hicks, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 
it aes M. McCrory, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 

1, 1965. 


F. DeWitt Robinson, B.S., 1949, 1965; D. C. Poe, BS., 1956, 1965; 
Bob Eugene Spears, B.S., Oklahoma State University; MS., Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 1964, 1965. 

Mary Louise Walker, B.S., Peabody College, 1954, 1965; Edith A. 
Barnes, B.S., Bob Jones University, 1967. 


J. E. Morriss, B.S., M.S,, 1935, 1965; W. E. Davis, BS., MS., 1959, 
1965; L. Shelton Hawsey, B.S., M.Ed., 1965; Roscoe A. Lee, BS., 
M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965. 

Le Jean Ford, B.S., Texas State University for Women, 1963, 1967; 
Judith N. Brown, B.S., 1966; Gwendolyn E. Turner, BS., Alabama 
A&M University, 1968. 


R. J. Martin, BS,, 1946, 1966; Edward M. Knowles, BS., M.Ag., 
1953, 1965; Barry E. Wood, BS. 1966, 1967, 
Peggy Bracken, B.S., 1963, 1965. 


T. L. Sanderson, B.S., M.S., 1943, 1965; H. J. Jackson, BS., Univer- 
sity of Georgia, 1944, 1965; A. D. Jones, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965. 
Sara L. Thomas, B.S., 1947, 1965; Celeste H. Martin, BS,, MS., 
1957, 1965. 


ih Pitts, B.S., M.Ag., 1952, 1965; James Pettus Tucker, BS., 
1961, 1965. 
Annie Mary Hester, B.S,, Berry College; M.S,, University of Ala- 
bama, 1953, 1965; Jean McCracken, BS. University of Alabama, 
1957, 1965. 


H. A. Ponder, BS., 1935, 1965; Ellis Raphord Farrington, B.S., 

1964, 1965; H. W. Warren, B.S., 1945, 1965. 

Joyce McNutt, B.S., 1954, 1965; Eleanor R. Coker, BS., Samford 
niversity, 1966. 


R. C. Reynolds, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1954, 1965; Dan A. Gary, BS., 1969. 
Sam D, Carroll, B.S., M.Ed., 1963, 1969. 

Emily H. Seay, B.S,, University of Montevallo, 1960, — 5. 
Herrington, B.S., Northwestern Louisiana State College, 1969. 


W. H. Johnson, B.S,, 1935, 1965; Frank L. Jackson, BS., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 194], 1965; Jerry L. Williams, B.S,, 1967, 1969. 
Faye Bragg, B.S., University of Alabama, 1964, 1967; Evelyn Black- 
mon, BS., Alabama AXM University, 1965. 


J. B. Deavours, B.S., 1937, 1965; Gwinn Russell Ezell, B.S., Alabama 
A&M University, 1962, 1965; J. N. Glass, BS, M.Ag., 1948, 1965; 
Lee Grant Gober, BS., M-Ag., 1960, 1967. ; 
Evelyn D. Edwards, BS., MS. University of Alabama, 1966; Katie 
I. Carlton, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1965; Amanda Williams, 
BS., University of Montevallo, 1969. 


R. GC. Hartzog, BS., 1946, 1965; C. L. Barefield, BS., 1951, 1965; 
Louis A. Murray, B.S., Alabama AkM University, 1962, 1965. 
Margaret O. Eason Kirkland, BS., Jacksonville State University, 
1961, 1965; Rossie T. Farmer, B.S., Langston University, 1967; Jewel 
W. Hardwick, BS., 1958, 1967. 
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HOUSTON 
Dothan 


ACKSON 
ttsboro 


EFFERSON 
irmingham 


LAMAR 
Vernon 


LAUDERDALE 
Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Moulton 


LEE 
Opelika 


LIMESTONE 
Athens 


LOWNDES 
Hayneville 


MACON 
Tuskegee 


MADISON 
Huntsville 
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Allen M. Mathews, B.S,, M.Ag., 1957, 1965; Luther J. McGaughy, 
BS. M.Ag., 1960, 1965; Marion H. Roney, B.S., 1962, 1965; Reafield 
Vester, BS., Alabama AXM University, 1966. 

Julia Smith, B.S., 1955, 1965; Nancy W. Coon Pendrak, B.S., 1968; 
Mildred Mae Ward, MS. Alabama A&M University; M.Ed., Tus 
kegee Institute, 1955, 1965. 


B. T. Richardson, BS., 1945, 1968; Lesel A. Dozier, B.S., 1964, 1965; 
ae H. Pitts, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University, 1955, 1969. 
rs. Clyde Peck, B.S., 1942, 1965; Betty D. Moore, BS., 1963, 1969. 


C. H. Johns, B.S., 1937, 1965; Charles E. Smith, BS,., 1966, 1967; 
William Gaines Smith, B.S., 1965; Perey L. White, BS., Alabama 
A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965; David W. 
Bradford, B.S., 1969; Margaret Whatley, B.S., M.S., University of 
Alabama, 1941, 1969. 

Rubye i Robinson, BS., Philander Smith College, 1945, 1965; 
Elizabeth Simpson, BS. University of Alabama, 1969. 


H. H. Lumpkin, B.S., 1950, 1965; C. T. Guthrie, B.S., 1966. 
Barbara Alawine, BS., University of Alabama, 1953, 1965; Elizabeth 
Puckett, BS,, Mississippi State College for Women, 1969. 


L. T. Wagnon, B.S., 1935, 1965; Charles W. Burns, B.S,, 1957, 1965; 
Howard Douglas Hall, B.S., 1962, 1965; Irby J. Harrell, B.S., Berry 
College, 1963, 1965; Robert T. Hughes, B.S., Alabama A&M Uni- 
versity; M.S,, Tuskegee Institute, 1958, 1965. 

Sara F. Conner, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1949, 1965; Sadie 
L. McClellan, BS. Tuskegee Institute, 1944, 1965; Carlene E. Ten- 
penny, BS,, Middle Tennessee State University, 1967. 


S. P. McClendon, BS., 1943, 1965; Dean Parris, B.S., M.Ag,, 1959, 
1965. 

Ruby Rogers, BS., Athens College, 1953, 1965; Martha H. Pool, 
B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1966, 1969; Inez M. Petty, BS., 
Alabama A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965. 


R. W. Teague, B.S., 1948, 1965; Wm. J. Alverson, BS., 1965; 
Thomas Cooksey, B.S., M.Ed., 1964, 1966; Paul Henry Waddy, 
B.S., Alabama AXM University, 1964, 1965. 

Elisabeth Crum, B.S., 1955, 1965; Willie C. Lockhart, BS., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1937, 1965; Jo Anna T. Middlebrooks, B.S., 1968. 


F. K. Agee, B.S., 1945, 1965; Sidney H. Bates, BS., Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, 1957, 1969; Watkins L. Carter, B.S., Mississippi State Uni- 
versity, 1967; F. Macon Patterson, B.S., 1954, 1968. 

Emma Jo Lindsey, B.S., 1948, 1965; Athelstine H. Malone, BS., 
Alabama A&M University, 1956, 1965; Charlotte Marshall, BS., 
Jacksonville State University, 1965, 1966. 


Tom J. Gerald, BS,, M.Ag., 1946, 1969; Scott Billingsley, B.S., MS., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965. 

Mary Maddux, B.S., 1957, 1965; Orean P. Cunningham, B.S., Tus- 
kegee Institute, 1950, 1965. 


J. M. Bolling, B.S,, 1939, 1965; Leonard Huffman, B.S., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1965; William D. Osborn, B.S., 1966; 
James L. Smith, BS,., Edward Waters College; MS. Tuskegee In- 
stitute, 1965. 

Carolyn Brown Williams, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1968. 


R. O. Magnusson, B.S., 1948, 1965; Earl S. Halla, B.S., M.Ag., 1953, 


1965; Robert Burton, B.S., Alabama AKM University, 1962, 1969; 
Lee R. Watkins, B.S., 1967. 

Christine Huber, B.S., Peabody College, 1944, 1965; Jacquelyn B. 
Outlaw, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1968; Cecilia Diann Campbell, 


BS. Jacksonville State University, 1969. 


MARENGO 
Linden 


MARION 
Hamilton 


MARSHALL 
Guntersville 


MOBILE 
Mobile 


MONROE 
Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY 
Montgomery 


MORGAN 
Hartselle 


PERRY 
Marion 


PICKENS 
Carrollton 


PIKE 
Troy 


RANDOLPH 
Wedowee 
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Cecil Miller, B.S,, M.Ag., 1954, 1968; Charles 5. Foreman, BS., 
M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1945, 1965; Rudy P. Yates, BS., 1960. 
Marjorie Weaver, BS., 1943, 1965; Rosalyn Ketchum Palmer, B5., 
1960, 1965; Vera J. Wilson, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1966. 


H. B. Price, B.S,, 1945, 1965; 1. D. Thornton, B.S., M.S., 1944, 1965; 
James N. Lunsford, Il, B.S., 1969. 

Elna Tanner, BS.; M.S., University of Tennessee, 1950, 1965; 
Jane Tucker Phillips, B.S., Florence State University, 1967. 


W. L. Martin, BS., 1942, 1965; R. I. D. Murphy, B.S., M.Ag., 1958, 
1965; Franklin H. Wood, BS., 1963, 1965, 

Penelope Flippo, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1962, 1969; 
Maxine Johnson, B.S,, Florence State University, 1967. 


Charles B. Vickery, B.S., 1948, 1965; W. R. rion, B.S., M.Ed., 

+H W. L. Deakle, 1948, 1965; Charles H. Kilpatrick, BS,, 1964, 

Mona Whatley, B.S., Peabody College, 1941, 1965; Myra N. Barton, 

foe University of Montevallo, 1968; Mildred Payne, B.S., 1941, 
5. 


A. V. Culpepper, B.S., 1928, 1965; Mike M. Gamble, B.S., Mississippi 
State University, 1966; Walter C. Odom, BS. Tuskegee Institute; 
F University of Wisconsin, 1938, 1965; James H. Sellers, B.S., 
Annie Richardson, A.B,, Judson College, 1952, 1965; DeLois Car- 
michael, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1952, 1965; Lois Annette 
Johnson, University of Southern Mississippi, 1967. 


T. P. McCabe, B.S., M.Ag,, 1939, 1965; Leonard E. Brown, BS., 
Alcorn AX®M College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1964, 1965; Addre 
Bryant, B.S., Tuskegee Imstirute, 1954, 1965, Jack A. Thompson, 
BS.; M.S., University of Tennessee, 1957, 1965, 

Virginia Gilchrist, B.S., University of Alabama; M.S,, 1955, 1965; 
Annie M. Boynton, 1928, 1965; Janis Bea Cottrell, B.S., Huntingdon 
College, 1967. 

C. D. Rutledge, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; Eddie E. Cannon, B.S., Ala- 
bama A&M University; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1965; H. W. 
Houston, B.S., M-Ag., 1954, 1965; Jerry L. Parker, B.S., M.Ed,, 1960, 


1965, 
Lucile Hawkins, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1948, 1965; Mary 


O. Coffey, A.B., Judson College, 1961, 1965; Elouise Lipscomb, 
1944, 1965. 

W. O. Hairston, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1965; J. A, Bates, BS. 1950, 
1965; Richard E. Smith, BS., Alabama AXM University, 1962, 1965, 
Evelyn Graham, B.S., University of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Patricia 
A. Bass, BS., Alabama AXM University, 1969; Joyce Richardson, 
B.S,, Judson College, 1958, 1965, 

Edward N. Graham, B.S., MS., Mississippi State University, 1960, 
1966; Thomas J. Dill, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University, 1962, 
1965; Walter D. Powers, BS,, 1966. 

Helen B. Hill, B.S., University of Montevallo; MS., University of 
Alabama, 194], 1965: Lorraine Meeks, BS., University of Alabama, 


1957, 1965. 


H. J. Carter, B.S., 1935, 1965; Darell P. Dunn, B.S., 1965; James 


McLean, BS., M.Ag.Ed., 1954, 1967. . 
Florence Owens, BS., Florida State University, 1958, 1965; Aris R. 
D'Andrea, B.S., MS., University of Southern Mississippi, 1969. 


Grady M. Wakefield, B.S., M.Ag-Ed,, 1957, 1965; T. F. Burnside, 
r., BS. M.Ed., 1960, 1965; Theodore Shumpert, B.S., M.Ed,, Tus- 


egee Institute, 1946, 1965. oS ; 
Barbara K. White, B.A., University of Mississippi, 1966; Elaine 


Evans, Jacksonville State University, 1969, 
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RUSSELL 
Phenix City 


SHELBY 
Columbiana 


ST. CLAIR 
Pell City 


SUMTER 
Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 


TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeville 


TUSCALOOSA 
Tuscaloosa 


WALKER 
Jasper 


WASHINGTON 
Chatom 


WILCOX 
Camden 


WINSTON 
Double Springs 
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C. A. Woods, B.S., 1947, 1965; Mack H. Eldridge, BS. Virginia 
State College, 1948, 1965; Tommy Chenoweth, BS,, 1969. 

Alma Holladay, BS., M.Ed., 1941, 1965; Elnora Gandy, BS., Tus- 
kegee Institute, 1952, 1965. 


W..M. Clark, B.S., 1937, 1965; J. E. Jones, BS,, 1958, 1965; W. J. 
Thompson, B.S., M5S., 1954, 1965, 

Marian Cotney, B.S., 1939, 1965; Peggy Prucnal, B.S., Jacksonville 
State University, 1969. 


H. L. Eubanks, B.S., 1934, 1965; W. D. Jackson, B.S., 1946, 1965; 
J]. E. Yates, B.S., 1955, 1965. 

Aileen Puckett, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1957, 1965; 
Louise S. Littlejohn, B.S., University of Alabama, 1967. 


B. B. Williamson, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1966; F. W. Kilgore, B.S., 1954, 
1965; Joe E. Lashley, B.S., M.Ag., 1965; Henry J. Spears, B.S., Ala- 
bama A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1946, 1965. 
Mildred Ennis, B.S., University of Tennessee, 1958, 1965; Theresa 
E. Threadgill, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965. 


Thomas L. Bass, B.S., M.Ed., 1946, 1966; A. A. Hester, BS., 1944, 
1965; J. B. Mathews, B.S., 1949, 1965; Curtis H. O’Daniel, B.S., 1965, 
1966; George A. Peasant, BS. Tuskegee Institute, MS., Virginia 
State College, 1950, 1965; Wanda Prater, Jacksonville State Uni- 
versity, 1965, 1969. 

Martha J. Owens Sprayberry, B.S., 1966; Marie H. Player, B.S., 
Alabama A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965. 


C. H. Webb, BS., 1957, 1965; James L. McGhee, BS. Alabama 
A&M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1968; James E. Pinion, 
B.S., 1966; R. W. Thompson, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1958, 1965. 
Margaret Miller, BS., 1949, 1965; Linda M. Guas, BS., Louisiana 
State University, 1969; Annette B. Wallace, BS., Alabama A&M 
University, 1966. 


R. R. Holstun, BS., 1934, 1965; James Cooper, BS,, 1948, 1965; 
B. B. Fields, B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.S., University of Illinois, 
1954, 1965; James C. Howell, B.S., M.Ag-Ed., 1961, 1965; French 
Sconyers, B.S,, 1943, 1965, 

Elizabeth Stewart, B.S.; MS., University of Alabama, 1945, 1965; 
LaVurn Blount Stinson, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1965; 
Mrs, O'Neal Massey, B.S.; M.S., University of Alabama, 1952, 1965; 
Sarah N. Watson, BS. MS., University of Alabama, 1961, 1965. 


Robert E. Thornton, BS., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; Jerry B. Clark, B.S., 
M.Ed., 1965; W. D. Jones, BS., M.Ag,, 1954, 1965. 

Jeanette * BS., University of Montevallo; Ms. University of 
Alabama, 1942, 1965; Margaret P. Gray, B.S., University of Ala- 
bama, 1966; Mary Linda Maughan, B.S., Mississippi State College 
for Women, 1967. 


D. O. Estes, B.S., 1949, 1965; Thomas E. Fuller, B.S., 1969; Sarah H. 
Hazen, B.S., 1964, 1965; Patricia Ann Taylor, B.S., University 
of Alabama, 1968. 


Robert C. Farquhar, BS., MS., 1949, 1965; Richard E. Cobb, B.S., 
1963, 1965. Tuskegee Institute, 1968; W. J. Hardy, B.S., 1954, 1965. 
Solonia E, Reynolds, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., Tus- 
kegee Institute, 1949, 1965. 


W. L. Richardson, B.S., 1935, 1965; J. E. Fields, B.S,, 1949, 1965. 
Madge Pennington, B.S., 1941, 1965. 
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Harry M. Puitrorr, A.B,, Ph.D, D.D,, LL.D., President 
Ben T_ LANHAM, JR., B.S,, M.S., Ph.D., Vice President for Research 
J. Grapy Cox, BS.Ch.E., MS., Ph.D., Director 
Cuartes H. Houmes, B.E.E., M.E.E., Ph.D., Assistant Director 
WittiAm C. Jonson, Jr., B.S., Assistant Director 


Aerospace Engineering 
Pitts, Roperr Go. Professor and Head of Department 
B.A.E., Auburn University; M.S., California Institute of Technology. 


Srorzinit, Ricstarp — — Professor, 1966, 1967 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy: Degree of ‘Mechanical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. 
CO eo a n — Professor, 1956 


B.S.A.E., M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 











BENNETT, ArTHUR G.W. ——_——~4ssociate Professor, 1968 
B.S., University of Michigan; M.S.. Ph.D. D., Purdue University. 

CUTCHINS, MALCOLM A. __ Associate Professor, 1956, 1962 
B. S.C. E., M,S.E.M., Ph. D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

DRUMMOND, ALASTAIR M. ot — Associate Professor, 1967 


B. - Sc., University of British Columbia; D.C.A. E., College of Acronautics, Cranfield, England; 
M.A.Sc., University of British Columbia; Ph.D., University of Toronto, 


EN AD ay gl ee —— _.. Associate Professor, 1963 
B.S., University of Alabama; MS. Ph.D., California Institute of Technology, 

BURKHALTER, JOHNNY EW Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.A.E., M.S., Auburn University. 

fT 0, NEY re 
B.A.S.E., M.S., Ph.D., University ‘of Florida. 

Oe ED 0 ———— — — TT at —— 


B. A. E., M.S.A.E., Auburn University. 
CuLBERSON, Ropert N. — 
B.A.E.. M.S.A.E., Auburn University. 
Me A, Ce eT 1967, 1969 
B.A.E., M.S.A.E., Auburn University. 


Instructor, 1968 


— — — —— — — — 





Chemical Engineering 

TAytor, ZeumMa Lowet, Jr. — _ Associate Professor and Head of Department, 1970 
B.S.Ch.E., University of Idaho; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida, 

Hsu, Cuenc-Ten.. —— — ſfexor, 1968, 1962 
B.S.C., University of Nanking; MS., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D,, University of Penn- 





sylvania. 

WINGARD, Rosert E..__......————————_________Prrofessor,, 192, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University, 

hey ADC ee — Associate Professor, 1962 





B.S., Col of “City of “New ew York: M\S., Pbh.D.. University of Texas. 
Askew, WILLIAM C...--_———— _ Assistant Professor, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D... University of Florida. 


Civil Engineering 
Rainer, Rex K. — ________ Professor and Head of Department, 1962, 1968 


B.C.E. M.CE.. Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 
Professor, 1947, 1961 











Hupson, Frep M.. 
BS.C.E., Purdue “University; MS., Princeton University. 
Gipson, Rosert W... ¥ Associate Professor, 1969 


A.B., Fort Hays Kansas State ‘College; A. M., Ph.D.. University of [linois, 


KRISHNAMURTHY, X. Associate Professor, ee 
i St. Josep h's College, “Bangalore, India; B.Sc. Gentral Col 
— — Science, St. Joreph's, Institute of Engineering, Mysore, India; M.S. (CF. 
rado, 


Ph.D... University of Co 
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Jupxins, Josern F., Jr.———————__—___________ Assistant Professor, 
B.S.C.E., MS.SE., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Kraft, LeAnn M., Ja.—_—___........_—__-—.--- — — Assistant Professor, 
B.C.E., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Electrical Engineering 





Carro.i., Cuester C,... _....... Professor and Head of Department, 1965, 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph. D., University of Alabama. 

Grar, EowArp Ro —_________. — — Alumni Professor, 1957, 
B.E.F., M.E.E.. Auburn University: . PhD.. Technische Hochschule, Stuttgart. 

HONNELL, MARTIAL A. Se — — — c— — 


B.S.E. E. MS.Z.E., E. E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Lowry,. aux 0. — — 


_Professor, 1955, 
B.E.E., M.E.B., Auburn University; . Ph.D., University of Florida. 





eee 





Pauurs, Quazs LP eet, 1 
B.E.£.. M-.S.E.£., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

HickMAN, CHARLES E.. PSS Associate Professor, 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph. D., University of Tennessee. 

NicnoLs, Grover T.—.-.____.. Associate Professor, 1947, 


B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology, 


Rocers, CHaAries L. — — Associate Professor, 1961, 
B.E.E., M.S., Auburn University; - Ph. D.. Duke University. 


Siacu, Tm D._ __ A OCIAte Professor, 1958, 
B.S., Michigan in College of Mining and Technology; M.S., Auburn University, 


BoLANpb, Josern S., HL... a Assistant Professor, 1961, 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E. E., Auburn University; Ph.D., Georgia ‘Institate of Technology. 


James, SypNey N..—_______— —— — — Assistant Professor, 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.£., Ph.D., University sity of Alabama. 


Amoss, JOHN W... __..._ Instructor, 1964, 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S.E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 














— eee ee 














Cuaron. MARION ————— Instructor, 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Coren, Rosser J — — — — r, 1964, 
B.S.E.E., M.S., Auburn University. 

Derrebact, HACKY Tie ae — Research Associate, 1963, 
B.E.F., M.S., Auburn University, 

JorNson, Joun a es Sees eee SE ae eh 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

Sciss, Guisiarns, 2 icin, 


B.S.E.E£., General Motors Inatitute; M.S., Auburn University, 


Nas, Lone J —— Research Associate, 1966, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., University of Alabama. 


ee OR PST Bi pe a ee nn Research Associate, 1967, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. 


Petrus, RonpertT O. ee eg 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E£.E., Auburn University. 


Wurtt, RonAis eee Research Associate, 1965, 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 


Industrial Engineering 


Brooks, Grorce H._.. — — ——rrofessor and Head of Department, 
B.1.E., Florida State University; M.S.1.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology, 


Hoou, James N.—.....__.____. ________.__-Asociale Professar,' 1965, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Mechanical Engineering 


Vesta, Donatp M,, Jr....—._.___....____ Professor and Head of Departmeent, 
B.S.M.E., B.S.E.E.. M Ss. M. E. Texas ARM University: Pb.D., Stanford University, 











1967 


1969 


1969 
1967 
1958 
1965 


1965 


1950 
1969 
1965 


1968 


1969 
1967 
1967 
1967 
1969 
1968 
1969 
1969 
1967 


1969 


1966 
1967 


1959 
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B.M.E., M.S.E., University of Florida; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


\PRMATAN, WAR 1008, (G65 
B.S.Ch., University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D., Metallurgical Engineering, Renssalacr Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Jones, Epwarp O., Jr... Professor and Assistant Head Professor, 1946, 1965 
B.M.E., B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., University of Illinois. 


Maynor, Hat W 
B.S., M.S., D. of Engineering, University of Kentucky. 


SHAW, WOVORER "An een re Se TO IERIOT Lae 
B.S.G.E., University of Mississippi; M.S.E.M., University of Texas: Ph.D., Stanford University, 


I eG Ri ce EE Ny AM —— 
B.A,, Rice University; B.S.M.E., Texas Technological College; M.S.M.E., Texas ARM Uni- 


versity: Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
TANGER, GeraALp E, — Professor, 1958, 1960 


B.S., South Dakota School of Mines : amd Technology; M.S., Brown University; Ph.D., Okla- 


homa State University. 
VAcHON, REGINALD [LW ——— — Alumni Professor, 1958, 1967 


B.M.E., M.S.N.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 


Dyer, Davin F.. Associate Professor, 1969 
B.S.M.E., University of Tennessee; M.S M.S. ™M. ) ae E., Ph. D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 





— — — 





Professor, 1959 





— — — — 














·— 











Fiuxer, Binue ee eee EY Mt 
B.S.E.E., MS.M.E., Texas A&M University; Ph.D., Tulane University. 
Wnscox, Rory Cs —— A scociotg Professor, 1969 


B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 

DUNN, Jerry R.W De Me ry 
8. S.M.E., Lamar State College of Technology; M.S.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology, 

Goopunc, Joun S. — ____Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.S.M.E., M.S.M.E., Ph.D., University ‘of Florida. 

Harmon, Grapy R.A sistant Professor, 1963, 1965 
B.E.P., M.S., Auburn University. 

Lerrert, ALFRED M. ______ Assistant Professor, 1965 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology: M.S., Stanford University. 

MAptes, GLENNON. Se ee ene Agi Ps 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State. University; . Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 

(WAS Oe) a _Assistant Professor, 1963, 1967 


B.S., National Taiwan University; M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D, Auburn 
University. 





— — — — me” 





— — — — 





— — — — 











Textile Engineering 

AnAgs, CARVE AND 2 ee 
B.T,E., Auburn University. 

WATERS, WILLIAM T.. —raqfessor, 1958, 1963 


B.S.T.E., Clemson University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
___ Associate Professor, 1949, 1965 


Professor and Head of Department, 1952 




















a 
B.S.T.E., Auburn University. — 

Hatt, Davip M. Sie ee = Associate Professor, 
B.T.C., Auburn University; M.S.T-C., Clemson emson University; Ph.D,, Victoria University 
( England). 

Morton, GLENN P.... Assist Professor, 1967 
B.S., McMurry College; M.S., Auburn “University. 

Warten, Rosker’ Po ——— Assistant Professor, 1968 


B.S.T.M., Auburn University; M.S.. Institute of Textile Technology. 
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ENGINEERING EXTENSION SERVICE 


Harry M. Puitrott, A.B., Ph.D., D.D,, LL.D,, President 
Frep R. Ronextson, Jr., B.S., M.S., Dr.P.A., Vice President for Extension 
J. Grapy Cox, B.S.Ch.E., MS., Ph. dD, Dean, School of Engineering 
OnN L. CAIN, B.Ch.E., Director 

James F. O'Buien, Jr, B.M.E., M.M.E., Assistant Director 

WILLIAM B. SANForD, B.M.E., M.M.E., Director, Birmingham Office 
Bitty R. Manninc, B.S,, Director, Civil Defense Professional Advisory Center 
OLAN A. Hemaprec, Administrative Assistant 


Aerospace Engineering 


Cutcuins, MALCOLM A. ~tuvtww. Associate Professor, 1966, 1968 
B.S.C.E., M,S.E.M., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Decker, HArotp R. _. Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1965 
B.S.Ed., Northeast Missouri State Teachers College: M. Lit, University of Pittsburgh. 

KireLey, Gary W. — — Assistant Professor, 1965 


BS, University of Minnesota: MS... Purdue. ‘University; F.A.A., A & P Certificate, Parks 


TOWNSEND, JoHN E,. ..—... Assistant Professor, 1967 
A.B., M.A., Bob Jones University; M.S., ‘Purdue University, 


Chemical Engineering 


Tayior, ZELMA LoweLL, JRr.. Associate Professor and Head of Department, 1962, 1970 
B.S.Ch.E., University of Idaho; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 


WINGARD, Rosert E.. AL — 
B.S., MS. Auburn Univenity: 

a ae — an Associate Professor, 1962 
B.S., College of City of New York: M. 5. Ph. D., “Lnivers'ty of Texas. 

Vives, DonAtp L.. eae _.... Associate Professor, 1953, 1968 


B.S., M.S., Columbia University. 


Civil Engineering 


RAtwer, Rex Keiry. — Professor and Head of Department, 1962, 1968 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Oklahoma State University. 

BRANsForD, THOMAS L.. SE en eM ee 
B.E., C.E., Vanderbilt University. 

BLAKNEY, WituiAm G. G. Associate Professor, 1958, 1961 
B.E., Nova Scotia Technical College: M.Se., “Ohio ‘State University. 

Ginson, Roserr W. — Associate Professor, 1969 
AB., Fort Hays Kansas. State College; A. M., _ PhD., "University of Illinois, 

KRISHNAMURTHY, X. — _..... Associate Professor, 1967 
B.Sc., B.E., University of Mysore, ‘India; MS., Ph.D, ‘University of Colorado. 

JUDKINS, Josern F.. Jr. ___... Assistant Professor, 1967, 1968 
B.S.C.E., M.SS.E., Ph.D, Virginia Polytechnic ‘Institute, 

ae eee —— — Assistant Professor, 1969 


B.C. E., M.S., Ph.D... Ohio State University. 


Electrical Engineering 


Carrot, Caestrr C._.. . Professor and Head of Department, 1966, 1969 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.F., Ph.D., University of Alabama, 

Grar, Epwaro RAyMoNnd _Alumni Professor, 1957, 1967 
B.E.E., M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D. University oO Stuttgart, Germany. 

Lowry, JAMes Lee 2. Professor, 1955, 1965 
B.E.E., M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph. D., “University of Florida. 

Powers, CHarates L. . — Professor, 1959, 1965 
B.E.E£., M.S.E.E., Ph.D... Georgia Anstitute of Te hnology. 

FeAster, WILLIAM M.. a * A⸗socinte Professor, 1956, 1965 


B.S.E.E., M.S.E.F.. Auburn University. 
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BOLAND, Joseru S., IT... ....... Assistant Professor, 1961, 1968 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D.E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 





— — —— — 





Industrial Engineering 
Brooks, Georce H.W Professor and Head of Department, 1966 
B.1.E., University of Florida; M.S.1. E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


DENHOLM, DONALD H. Professor, 1968 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; MS., Washington University. 

Sey a ey ne ee ee rr ee md ssistant Professor, 1969 
B.S.L.E., M.S.1.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Oe pay. aac a cae a ——— Assistant Professor, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Pitesburgh. 





— — —— — — ·— — 








— 





Mechanical Engineering 





WasraL, DoNatp MM. Re ee Professor and Head of Department, 1959 
B.S.M.E,, B.S.E. * M.S.M.E., Texas A & M University; Ph.D., Stanford University. 

VACHON, RecinaALp I... — — Alumni Professor, 1958, 1967 
B. M. E., M.S.N.S., Auburn “University; Ph.D., | D., Oklahoma State University. 

JEMIAN, WARTAN A. = vu Professor, 1962, 1965 


B.S.Ch., University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D., ‘Metallurgical Engineering: Renssalacr Poly- 


technic Institute. 
ANGI, WER ALO me ee een — — Professor, 1958, 1968 


B.S., South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; M.S., Brown University; Ph.D., Okla- 


homa State University. 
Dyer, Davip F. — — Associate Professor, 1965, 1969 


B.S.M.E., University of Tennessee; M. S.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Textile Engineering 

ApAMs, CLEVELAND L,— Professor and Head of Department, 1952 
B.T.E., Auburn University. 

Farrow, JAmes C, 
B.S.T. E., Auburn University. 


Hatt, Davip MW — — — Mociate Professor, 1965 
B.T.C., Auburn University; M.S.T.C., Clemson University; Ph.D., Victoria University of 
Manchester, England. 











— 2— 








ee en Associate Professor, 1949, 1965 
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STATE REGULATORY AND VETERINARY SERVICES 


STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 


CHEMISTRY 

GuTHERY, MitForp DALTON. Se ITT __Chief Chemist 111, 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 

RHOADES, REGINA A... — — ne Agricultural Chemist WU, 1961, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Jorpan, Darsy ———— — — fcricultural Chemist 11, 1966, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Hayes, MELVIN... — . Agricultural Chemist I, 1966, 
B.S., University of West Virginia. 

Hayes, Rose MAE —_..._. — — —ricultumt Chemist J, 
B.S., Florence State. Univers: ty. 

Davinson, Priscita P. ae ee eee Agricultural Chemist I, 


B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


(Conducted in cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture 
Industries and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service.) 


GREENE, JAMES E.. Dean (School of Veterinary Medicine), 1937, 
D.V.M., M.S.. Auburn University. 
MILLIGAN, JOHN G. — EN. OE, ES FS RP 
B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University, 
TAYLOR, JULIAN B.. — — ssociate State Veterinarian, 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
Roserts, CHARLES S. . In Charge (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1947, 
D.V.M., Auburn University; MS., Michigan State University. 
Lone, Int RicHarn, JR. . _..Bacteriologist (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 
A.B., Huntingdon College. 
NICHOLSON, LINDA... * Racteriologist (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 
B.S., University ‘of Alabama, 
ALteyY, J. Lee......... Epidemiologist (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Research Service, D.V.M.), 
CurisTeNnserry, C. C, WW. —. Brucellosis Epidemiologist (US. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, D.V.M.), 
Emarick, V. R. In Charge of Bang’s Disease Laboratory (U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service), 
WiLtiAMson, O. B._._ U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 
WILLIAMSON, RUTH U. §. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 
Lirtie, Frercuer C..........U.S, Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 
Poote, James H. . ~~ In Charge of State Veterinary Diagnostic 


Laboratory, Albertville, Alabama, 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
Eowarops, Spencer C, — Bacteriologist, State Veterinary Diagnostic 


Laboratory, Albertville, Alabama, 
B.S., Huntingdon College. 


McCreary, V. D.. In Charge of State Veterinary Diagnostic 
Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
Moopy, Harotp M....__........ Bacteriologist, State Veterinary Diagnostic 


Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1955, 
B.S,, Troy State University. 
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Table !l—Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 
FALL QUARTER, 1969 


























County Men Women Total 
Autau Se — 42 25 
Baldwin, — — 118 41 159 
Barbour . a seein rey — 48 58 86 
oe SS — — ll 6 17 
a ies s 35 16 51 
56 16 52 
On Sa. —— —— — 46 25 71 
Calhoun POSTE — —ññ e eú úe ⸗e EE — —— 28 46 174 
a 176 85 261 
CRISPS. nal eens aterercadiacmsuetoe 19 8 27 
6 ge ee 8 — 42 12 54 
fn ee ry 17 4 21 
I en SCE se en ne 39 $2 71 
eS, ee — 42 21 63 
— — — — 14 9 28 
Conecuh —— 90 39 129 
——* 64 20 M4 
Colbert — 33 18 46 
CODE rere cette enna 48 19 67 
ee ee 97 46 143 
Crenshaw a — — 33 18 51 
Cullman — 79 19 98 
OS — — — 29 115 
OS ee ee —— 106 57 165 
DeKalb = 43 101 
Elmore — — 115 55 170 
Escambia ——— —————— — — 28 86 
—— 183 105 288 
Sg EE ———— 21 8 29 
I a ————— 25 14 7 
CSCTMEUE: 46 28 4 
CHER — aa aa. 4 5 9 
ee 21 9 30 
Henry —— 53 22 75 
i ae TRE Gta Ee ae 149 69 218 
a. SS eee 62 27 89 
efferson 1144 702 1846 
mar . — 5 2 7 
eee — 98 86 129 
LOE > Konan —— — 37 1! 48 
AT ee SS eee — — 586 415 1001 
TAIN | Nc 47 25 72 
ON I — 19 9 28 
TEND ——— —— — 89 $2 71 
—J —— ae 327 188 515 
JJJ ——— 40 19 59 
MING > ee $3 7 40 
a na 101 65 166 
I 817 175 492 
a ieee — 45 42 87 
Moutenanttt anon cad cine 715 414 1129 
OT tl etn 140 75 215 
Se =e ee 21 29 
Pickens a ee 18 7 25 
ee a — 4 4] 16 57 
Raedonett — — ere 75 50 125 
Rune — SE ET 121 44 165 
Shel AN 13 45 
St. Clair RG as 29 79 
OT SE eS 18 1 19 
OS aS a 128 69 197 
8 SN —— ea 177 91 268 
ON ee — 9 43 
Weltte 2? ee ed 40 30 70 
— — 12 7 19 
ES SSS 27 11 38 
WHQiii |. ca or ut oe 16 8 24 
TOTAL (Alabama) . — 6740 3667 10,407 
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Table !!]—Enrollment of Students by States and Territories 
FALL QUARTER, 1969 


State 


Alaska 
Arizona 








Arkansas —. 
California 
Colorado 
Sentient — 


eR eee — 
—* —— — 

















New ———— CO Ee, 

NY ROCIO — —— 

New a a ee nin ae 

OUI Stee eee aint 

Re Se = 
Dakota 


N eed 


Ohio 
Oo 





— — ·— —— — —— ree 





A a — 
IN —— 
yew hp ome Fe a, I ree RT 
R Is Se a eet 
South Carolina ———— =. 
OS Fe 
gt See ee 
— ne re er a ees oe ee = 
JJ 
ee | ae — 
Mo) EE 
Wore eee — —— — — 

So 


n —— —— — — — 


Ln SPS Riel ae te aera 
TOTAL—Other States — 0. 
TOTAL—All States ......_.._—_.___ 


United States Territories 
Panera, NenOO Fcc a iad eae 
TOTAL—U. S. Territories .. —...... 


382_.oans 
— Oe OOPS 


— — 
VON oes 


= 
° 


ro noe 
— — 


— 
— ———————— — — 


— 
— 
oo 


— 
Cte mone 


535 
— 
a3 


SaaS lBinar0 2 


—2 


14,369 
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Table 1V—Enrollment of Students by Foreign Country 


FALL QUARTER, 1969 
Foreign Country Men 
DO Ss es a on 


PARETRT 


pO a Se rer 
1 * 
IJJnIT ———— ee 


| ae Sat NET 
—— —— — 
CR — — 4 


| (ee ee 
UE ree ee 


Cu —— —————————— — — 


pend ee 


E a — — — —— — — — — — — 


E SS a ee 
England ——— 
eS 
Germany .—. na ie 
Dominican Republic — — — — 
cnr RC ee Se Dac a Ae 
pe BD Ce) Yee er 
SS SS SS ie Se 
ROG Bic —— 
oo or 





— —— ——— — es 


eC. ee OMe Os Oe NNN BOO — — DO 
ne 


— —— — — et —— OS OS OD Oe OTe Oe ⏑— 





— — — — — — — — — 


—— 
ee? 
— ——— — 


GON J 
OES Serene ee ee ee ee 
PRIOIIOR — — ma 
Qo. SS eee 
Peru . —— 
Switzerland —— ae — 
Thailand . er eed 
SO CLSIRAEY: 1 —— — 
— 
J 


TOTAL—Forcign Countries ——. 


TOTAL STUDENTS ENROLLED 
Fall Quarter, 1969 — 


s Ow Sr 0 ORK COSKONOSCOKSCNOONCOCa@ocCoCoSoSS : 


— 
—* 
— 
wt 
7 


4857 14,525 


: 


General Summary of Enrollment 


Total Enrollment on — — Ne a ee eT EOE 
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